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SATARA. 


CHAPTERI. 
DESCRIPTION. 


| Sa'ta'ra, at the western limit of the Decean tableland, lies 
between 16° 50’ and 18° 10’ north latitude and 73° 45’ and 75° 0’ 
east longitude. It has an area of 4792 square miles, a population 
m 1881 of 1,062,350 or 221 to the square mile, and a land revenue 
in 1882 of £231,199 (Rs. 23,11,990). 

The district of Satdra includes part of the state of Satéra which 
| te to the British in 1848, together with the sub-division of 
Tasgaon which was formerly in Belgaum. Sitéra is bounded on the 
orth by the Nira river and the states of Bhor and Phaltan, and 
eyond them by Poona; on the east by Sholpur, the Atpddi sub- 
division of the Pant Pratinidhi state, and the state of Jath + on the 
south by the lands of the Sangli branch of the Patvardhan family, 
afew villages of Belgaum, the Varna river, and, beyond the Varna 
iver, by Kolhipur; and on the west by the Sahyddris, and beyond 
the Sahyddris by the Konkan districts of Koléba and Ratndgiri, 

For administrative purposes Satéira is distributed over eleven 
sub-divisions. Of these seven, Wai, Javli, Sitdra, Koregaon, Pitan, 
Karad, and Valvaare in the west; and four, Man, Khatav, Khandpnur, 
and Téspaon are in the east: 

Sdldra Administrative Details 1592.83, 
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Chapter I. 22 Addition to the territories which form the Sétéra district, a large c 
De: tee area of land is under the Supervision of the Collector as Political 


STATES, west, Phaltan in the north, the Aundh state in the east, and Dafldpur 


the lands of Bhor begin from the north-west corner of Stara to the 
north of the Mahddev hills. From the Mahddev hills, witha breadth 
varying from thirt -five miles in the south to fifteen miles in the 
north, Bhor stretches north-west over the rough Sahyddri lands in 
south-west Poona and in cast Kolaba, as far as within six miles of 
the line of the Bhor p in Poona and seven miles of Pen in 
Kolaba. Phaltan, on the north, adds a block of land to the north 
of the Mahddev hills, which drains north to the Nira, Aundh js 

rtly scattered within the limits of the Mén, Koregaon, 
| pur, Kardd, and Tasgaon sub-divisions, and partly forms a 
considerable block of the Atpéd; sub-division to the north-east of 








Khénépor which drains north-east into the Mia. Dp lipur adds 
some lands in the south-east of Khinépur, and Jath adds bey id 
Daflipur a sy Sa of country that stretches east and then north 
to the Man and Bhima about twenty miles south-east of Pandharpur. 
The chief details of the Satdra states are : 
| -——} —— 
mint Sechir ../ 191 | tamara | anon 
oe Real ot | See | ie 
ie: |e) ‘S 
Asrect, | Batéra covers ‘about a hundred miles from : t to south, and 
about eighty miles from cast to west. Except a small area in the 


north and north-east that drains into the Bh ima, the district of 
Sdtdra is the head of the valley of the Krishna river. Down the 
centre, with a general slope to the south and south-east, along a 
valley which slowly opens into a plain, the Krishna flows first to 
the south and then to the east, pasai & across the whole district 
from its north-west to its south-cant corner. From the central 
plain of the Krishna eight valleys branch to the hills. Six of them 
on the right run west or north-west, flanked by spurs from the 
Sahyddris, and two of them on the left run north, flanked by spurs 
from the northern Mahddey range. In the west the district is 
rugged and well watered ; in the east it is flatter but parched and 
barren. Between the two Stretches the Krishna valley, which, 
with the mouths of some of the side valleys, forms one of the 
richest tracts in the Bombay Deccan, Except near Mahdbaleshvar 
and the Koy valley in the west, little of the district is thickly 
wooded. ven in the rains the Mahddey hills which lie across the 
north of the district are scantily covered with gre , and sir z 
the hot months most of the country is parched and bare. Still, 
Sven in the stoniest and barrenest parts, the eye is often relieved 
by the green of watered crops and by orenes)t lofty trees, ‘The 
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western hills are remarkably bold with sharp outlines. The tops 
of many are flat, raised on lofty black scarps which in the distance 
look like fortress walls. The hills are layers of soft or amygdaloid 
nap hid gerne by flows of hard basalt and topped by iron-stone or 
ateri 

The Sahyadri range in the extreme west, the Mahidey range 
passing at right angles from the Sahyddris east across the north of 
the district, and the spurs of the Sahyédris chiefly stretching east 
and south-east and the south-running spurs of the Mahddey hills 
divide Sétdra into three belts, a western, a central, and an castern. 
The western or Sahyddri belt inclades the western parts of Wai, 
Javli, Saétira, Patan, and Vilva, It includes the narrow rugged and 
steep crest of the Sahyddris and the neighbouring ten to fifteen 
miles in the extreme west of the Koyna and Varna valleys. It 
includes the bulk of the Sdtdra forest land and is throughout hilly 
and thickly wooded with evergreen trees. The Koyna and Varna 
risé in the Sahy4dris and run south-east till they join the Krishna. 
On both sides of these rivers the hills rise steep from the river 
banks, leaving little room for tillage. The line of hill top is 
seldom broken into distinct summits and is generally bare as the 
rock is too smooth and steep to give trees a foothold. On the hill 
slopes the vegetation is dense; and in the valleys where the wash- 
ings of the hills have gathered, the tree growth is luxuriant 
forming high forests chiefly of jambhul Syzigium jambolanum, 
anjan Memecylon tinctoriam, pisa Actino daphne, ‘ask Artocarpus 
integrifolia, vad Ficus indica, mango Mangifera indica, and hirda 
Terminalia chebula, Except Mahdbaleshvar, Mandhardev, and a 
few others which end in large plateaus, the flat tops are not more 
than fifty to 300 acres in area. The hills are crossed by many 

footpaths and by two important cart roads with large traffic, 

the FitzGerald pass in Jdvli leading from Mahdbaleshvar to 

fahid in Kolaba and the Kumbhirli pass leading by Karfid and 

Pitan to Chiplan in Ratnidgiri. Scattered over the hills, always close 
to a spring or stream, on the flat tops, on side terraces, and in the 
valley bottoms are small hamlets of rude ill-made huts whose timbers 
are rough forest posts, whose walls are of wattle and danb, and whose 
roofs are of thatch. Every spring is dammed and the sides of many 
of the hills are cleverly terraced for the growth of rica and garden 
crops. But the bulk of the soil is red iron-charged and -poor, fit 
only for es vari and other coarse hill grains which on some of 
the upper slopes are grown by coppice-cutting or kumri. Except 

a class of Musalmaén Atay dnaliens called Dhavads who are fed 
labourers, most of the hill pepe are Maréith: Kunbis. In the hot 

season the climate of the hills is cool and healthy; in the damp chilly 
rains the people suffer from fever andague. _ 

The central belt stretches from the eastern border of the Sahyadri 
belt about thirty miles to the Vardhangad-Machindragad hills which 
run from the Mahddey range south through the whole length of the 
district nearly parallel to the Sahyddris. This central belt includes 
the eastern parts of Wai, Javli, Satara, Patan, and Valva and the 
whole of Karad and Koregaon. It isa tract of rich well-watered 
valleys nearly parallel to each other, stretching and widening to the 
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ChapterI. east and south-east, and separated by sharp cut spurs which lie cast 
el valleys are beginning from the north, the Kor 1, Krishna, 
Anbacr. Koyna, and Varna valleys, The Koceen valley in the north of 

Central Bel, 4h dintrict is almost surrounded by hills, those on the west thinly 

wooded, and those on the east bare, The Krishna and the Koyna 
valleys are in the centre of the district. The Krishna valley, the 
finest valley in the district, between tho Kamalgad * tlhe the north 
and the Vairitgad spur in the south, passes from the Tea 
Mahabaleshvar plateau through Wai, Siitara, Karid, and Viilva. 
South of the Krishna valley the Koyna valley lies between the main 
line of the Sahyddris on the west and the Bamnoli-Gerée tegad spur 
on the east, Like the Krishna valley it starts from the Mahé 
- baleshvar hills, and, after stretching south about forty miles through 
Javli and Pétan, turns east for forty miles further and opens into 
the broad Krishna valley at Kardéd. To the sonth of the Koyns 
valley with the Bhairavgad-Kandur hills on the north, and the 
Mahimatgad hills in Kolhapur on the south, the Varna valley, 
“Seta f opening, passes east till, about sixteen miles south of 











rab or wood ashes, Further east the g hills grow lower 
rounder and barer Patches and belts of valuable eo dual 
give way to tillage as the dales opeu into broad ys wi 


bdbhul-fringed stream banks and lines of road shaded b lofty 
trees, These broad valleys are the richest part of the district. 
Near the centre of the vy ey, generally on the banks of the main 
stream, sometimes two or throe miles apart, are ange and often 
ihady villages, pocpied by careful and skilful husbandmen. Near 
the villages, along both banks of the central river, the deep and 
well watered black goi] yields a succession of rich cro high Keep 
green till February. In the rains all is green, and the fields pass 
to the foot of the hills and sometimes climb the lower slopes. 
After October when the rain crops are reaped the outer fringe of 
the valley lies barren and bare, | 
Eastern Belt, The eastern belt includes the four sub-divisions of Min, Khativ, 
Kahn4pur, and Tasgnon, Except in the extreme south near the 
Krishna the eastern belt is barren, Much of Khatdy and Khandpur 
in the centre is a waving plateau about 250 feet above the Krishna 
valley. The platean slopes cast to the Yerla which crosses it on its 
way south to the Krishna, Beyond the Yerla it rises gently and 
arain dips into the deeper valley of the Vita. Enst of the Vita the 
country rises about a hundred feet and passes into the hills which lead 
to Mandesh, the country bordering on the Min river inclading the 
Min, Atpidi, and Sdngola sub-divisions, In the west of Khatdy 
are a few scattered teak, and many of the slopes have thick patches of 
scrub and coppice, chiefly karanj, lekti, and dhdrda. Though the soil 
18 poor mallet and other dry-crops are grown over a large area. Man 
8 hollow nearly surrounded by low killa The low lands are full 
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of rock and the soil is poor. The hill slopes, which are seamed 
with streams, are generally covered with scrub forest chiefly as in 
Khatdv of karany Pongamia glabra, and dhdrda Conocarpus latifolia. 
Most of the tillage in Min is on the slopes and top of the plateau ; 
the bulk of the low lands are waste. This Man country has for 
long been and still is a pasture land for the cattle of the richer 
valleys further to the west. In the south of this eastern belt, 
beyoud the central plateau of Khatévy and Khéndpar, along the 
course of theYerla, the lands of Tisgaon fall slowly to the Krishna, 
In the north and east Tasgaon is barren and rocky, cut by lines 
of low hills that strike out from the Khandpur plateau. In the 
| south and west, near the meeting of the Yerla and the Krishna, it 
| turns into a rich well wooded plain. 

The Satdéra district contains two main systems of hills; the 
Sahydédri range and its offshoots, and the Mabddev range and its 
offshoots. The Sahyddri system includes the main range of the 
Sahyddris which, through its entire length of sixty miles 
from north to south, forms the western boundary of the district, 
Within Sdtéra limits the main -range of the Sabyddris, from 
about eight miles north of Pratdpgad passes south-west for about 
twenty miles. The crest then turns to the east of south, and, 
in an irregular line, continues to atretch south by east about forty 
niles till 1b enters Kolhdpur near Prachitgad about fifteen miles 
outh-west of Pitan. In the sixty miles within Sdtdra limits the 
crest of the Sahytidris is guarded by five forts. From the north 
these are Pratapgad in the north-west of the district, Makarandgad 
following the line of the hill crest’ abont seven miles south of 
-Pratdpgad, Jangli-Jaygad about thirty miles south of Makrandgad, 
Bhairavgad about ten miles south of Jangli-Jaygad, and Prachitgad 
about seven miles south of Bhairavgad. Within Sdtdra limits the 
main line of the Sahyidris is crossed by eight passes, Beginning 
from the north these are the FitzGerald or Ambinali pass in the 
north-west of the district, about ten miles west of Mahdbleshyar ; 
the Par pass abont three miles south-west of the FitzGerald pass ; 
the Hatlot pass about six miles south of the Par pass; the 
Amboli pass, about ten miles south of the Hitlot pass; the 
North Tivra pass about ten miles south of the Amboli pass; the 
Kombhdarli pass about fifteen miles sonth of the north Tivra pass ; 
the Mala pass about eight miles south of the Kumbluirli pass; and 
the South Tivra pass about six miles south of the Mala pass. Of 
these cight passes the FitzGerald and the Kumbhirli are fit for 
carts, the Amboli, North Tivra, South Tivra, and Mala are bullock 
tracks, and the rest are footpaths. 

Five spurs pass east and south-east fromthe Sahyddris. Beginnin g 
from the north these spurs may be named the Kamalgad, Vairat acl, 
Hatgegad-Arle, Bamnoli-Gherddategad, and Bhairavgad-Kan ur; 
the two last are large ranges each with three minor spurs, 
Kamalgad is a short spur which starts about five miles north of 
Mahabaleshvar and passes about ten miles east ending in the hill- 
fort of Kamalgad. tt forms the water parting between the Valki 
ou the left or north and the Krishna on the right or south. The 


Hits. 
The Sahyedetris, 
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second is the Vairdtgad spu up a branch of which the Wai- 
Mahdbleshvar main road oltiabe, Tt leaves the Sahyddris close to 
the village of Mahdbaleshvar and stretches south-east about twenty 
miles ouding a little beyond the hill-fort of Vairdtgad. This spur 
forms the water-parting between the Krishna on the left or north- 
east and the Kudili a feeder of the Krishna on the right or sonth- 
west. It has one fort Vairdtgad about six miles south-east of 
Wai, The third or Hatgegad-A'rle spar starts like the Vairatgad 
spur from Mahdbaleshvar village, and stretches south-east nearly 
parallel to the Vairdtgad range to the north of Medha about thirty 
miles to Arle near the meeting of the Krishna and Vena, = It 
is the water-parting between the Kuddli feeder of the Krishna 


Besides by several small passes it is crossed by a good bullock 
track from Modha and Biitnnoli. In the extreme south is the 
fortified posh oF Gherddategad. From the eastern slopes of, the 
Bimnoli-Gherddategad range three chief spurs stretch east and 
south-east across the plain. The first of these, the Siitéra s 
starts at Kelghar about three miles north-east of Bamnoli and 
about fifteen miles south-east of Malcolmpeth, and stretches about 
fourteen miles to Satara, and, from Satdra, about twelve miles south- 
cast to Varna and Phatydpur near the meeting of the Urmodi and the 
Krishna. It forms the water-par ing between the Vena on the left 
or north-east and the Urmodi on the right or south-west, both 
feeders of the Krishna, Its only fortified hill ig Sdtdra about 
the middle of the range. The second spur, which may be called the 
Kelvili-Sonapor spur, is short scattered and of irregular shape. 
It leaves the main range near Kelvili about eight miles south of 
mnoli, and, with many short side shoots, stretches about twelve 
miles south-east to Nagthina, It forms the water-parting between 
the Urmodi river on the left or north-east and the Térli alsoa feeder 
of the Krishna on the south-west. Fs only fort is Sajjangad or 
Parli On an ontlying branch to the north of the main spur. The 
third or Jalu-Vasantgad spur starts from the Bétmnoli-Gherddategad 
range about nine miles south of Kelvéli and with several offshoots 
passes about twelve miles south to near Patan; about two miles 
north-east of Patan it turna south-east, and stretches about fourteen 
miles to Vasantgad about four miles north-west of the meoting of 
the Koyna and the Krishna at Kardd. During its twelve miles 
South the Jélu-Vasantgad spur forms the water-parting between 
the Tarli stream on the left or east and the Kera a foe er of the 
Koyna on the right or west. In its fourteen miles to the south-east 
feo Spur forms the water-parting betmon the Krishna and its 
feeder the Mand on the left or north-east, and the Koyna on the 
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ight or south-west. The only fort on the spur is Vasantgad near 
ts extreme south-east end. Tn the extreme south of the district, 
starting from the main line of the Sahyddris near Bhairaygad about 
fourteen miles south-west of Patan, a great belt of hills stretches 
south-east eee to and a little north of the Vd4rna about 
thirty-six miles to near Kandurand Vadibhagai five miles south-west 
of Shirila, forming with the Varna the boundary between Siitéra 
and Kolhépur. From this range several spurs run north-east and 
east, and fll the south-west corner of the district with hills. Of 
these spurs.there are three chief lines, Gunvyantgad about five 
miles south-west of Pdtan, the water-parting between the Koyna 
on the left or north and the Morna on the right or south; 
the Kéhir-Kirpa spur running east and separating the Morna on the 
left or north from the Kole or Vang river on the right or south; 
and the Kalgaon-Jakinvadi spur running north-east to near Kapil 
about three miles south of Kardd and separating the Kole river 
on the left or north-west from the Nandgaon stream on the right or 
south-east, | 

The second system of Sétdra hills is the Mahddev system. In 

the north of the district Mahtidey range starts about ten 
miles forth of Mahdbaleshyar and stretches east and south-east 
across the whole breadth of the district. The course of the range for 
the first thirty miles, to a little beyond the Khamatki pass on the 
Sdtdra-Poona road, is east. About Vela, four miles east of the 
Ahiimatki pass, it turns south-east. Near Tadvala, twelve miles 
south-east of Khimatki, through two breaks in the range, the 
Wa4i-Phaltan‘and the old Sétéra-Poona roads pass. Beyond Tadvala 
the hills again stretch in an irregular line east to the extreme east 
of the district at Kothla about twelve miles north-east of Dahivadi. 
Rea its sonth-running spurs have many forts, the main crest of 
the Mahddev range has only three forts, Gherdkelania in the north- 
west about foarteen miles north-east of Mahabaleshvar, Tathvada 
about twenty miles north-west of Dahivadi, and Vaérugad in the 
north-east about eleven miles north of Dahivadi. Besides many 
small openings the Mahddevy range is crossed by three important 
passes, the Khdmatki pass on the Poona-Satdra road about 
twenty-eight miles north of Sétéra, and the two breaks near 
Tadvala, about twelve miles south-cast of Khamatki, through which 
the Wai-Adarki and the old Sétéra-Poona roads run. 

From the main range of the Mahddev hills three spurs stretch 
south, the Chandan-Vandan spur in the west which runs about half 
across the district, and the Vardhangad-Machindragad and the 
Mahimangad-Panhdla spurs further east which stretch right across 
the district. The Chandan-Vandan spur is the water parting between 
the Krishna valley on the west andthe Vasna valley on the east, 
The spur starts from the Mahédey hill at Hirli about a mile and a 
half east of the Khamatki pass and about twelve miles north-east of 
Wai. It stretches south about twelve miles to the twin forts of 
Chandan and Vandan, and, from them, about ten miles further to 
near the meeting of the Vasna and Krishna about three miles south- 


east of Sangam-Méholi, The Vardhangad-Machindragad spur begins 
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from Mol in Khatdv about sixteen miles east of the-starting point 
of the Chandan-Vandan spur and passes sonth throngh the whole 
length of the district about fifty miles to the Krishna near the town 
of Kundal. It forms the ninear soiree between the Visna, Vangna, 
and other direct feeders of the Krishna on the west and the streams 
that drain into the Yerla a lai tributary of the Krishna on the 
east. The spur has three fortified hills ” ardhangad in the north 
about eight miles east of Koregaon, Saddshivead near Kardéd about 
thirty miles south of Vardhangad, and Machindrac: about twelve 
miles south of Saddshivgad. The third or Mahimangad-Panhdla 
spur begins from the Mahddev hills about nine miles east of the 
starting point of the yardhangad-Machindragad range and stretches 
south-east to Khandpor. t Kh&ndpur it splits in two, one 
branch passing twenty miles south till it ends in the old Panhiala 
fort in the extreme south of the district, and the other stretching 
south-east and leaving the district at Dhalgaon and beyond that 
continuing about sixteen miles south-east to Bilur about five miles 
south-west of Jath. It forms the water- ‘ting between the valley 
of the Yerla, a tributary of the Krishna on the right or south-west, 
and the valley of the Man a tributary of the Bhima on the left or 
north-east. It has two fortified hills Mahimangad about ten miles — 
south of where the spur starts from the Mahddey hills, and Bhopdlgad 
about ten miles south-east of Khiandpor, 

The tops both of the Sahyidris and of the Mah#dey hills, especial! 

in the Soe eedkiee sub-divisions of Wai, Javli, and Patan, look 
like a succession of fortresses raised on a series of plateaus piled 
one over the other, the whole surmounted by a wall of rock. The 
top of Mahdbaleshyar, the highest point in the district, is about 
4710 feet above the sea. From the high Deccan table-land on the 
east the Sahyddris seem somewhat low and tame. But from the 
western edge of their crest great forms stand ont from the Konkan 
with bold wild outlines and cliffs which in places have a sheer drop 
of over 3000 feet. For about thirty miles after leaving the Sahyddris 
the Mahddev hills keep a height of about 4000 feet above the sea and 
about 2000 feet above the plain. The north face of the Mahdadev 
range falls sharply into the N ira valley, the distance from the crest 
of the range to the river being not more than ten or twelve miles, 
To the south tho hills fall much more gently to the valley of the 
Krishna, 
_ Within Sdtéra limits there are fifty-six notable hills and hill- 
forts, fourteen in Wai, four in Jévi, seven in Sitéra, fiye in 
Koregaon, five in Pitan, four in Kardd, three in Vilva, seven in 
Man, four in EKhatav, two in Khéndpur, and one in Téggaon. 

The names of the fourteen Wai hills are, Bileghar, Dhimna, Harli, 
Kamalgad, Renjalgad, Mandhardev, Panchgani, Pandayg » Pipli, 
Bonjai, Vagdera, \ andan, Vairdtga 1, and Yeruli, Of these hills 
Sonjdi the lowest is 3287 feet and Yeruli the highest is 4531 feet 
above the sea, One of them Panchgani is a health resort, and five 
of them Kamalgad, Péndavgad, Vairdtgad, Vandan, and Kenjalgad 
are hill forts. Kamalgad, 4511 feet above the sea, Stands alone ten 
miles west of Wai, and has an ascent of about three miles. The 








































steps, and inside are a 


re two more caves called Pandavkratya or the Pindays’ work. 
/airatgad, 3939 feet above the sea and six miles south of Wai, has 
n ascent of about a mile. The top, which has an area of about 
hirty acres, has two reservoirs, but neither temples nor caves. It 
is surrounded by a wall with two gates, one of which is approached 
by steps. Besides the main entrance there is a secret path or 
horvat, Wandan, about 3841 feet above the sea and ten miles 
out-east of Wai, is a flat-topped hill with an area of about seventy 
acres, and an ascent of a mile anda half. The top, which has five 
pmall mosques and two reservoirs, is strengthened at the crests of 
‘avines with two gates. Kenjalgad, 4268 feet above the sea and 
welve miles west of Wai, is a flat-topped hill with an area of about 
ifty acres and an ascent of about two miles. The top, which has 
our reservoirs and one or two ruined temples, is surrounded by an 
ulmost ruined wall witha gate ap oached by a flight of abouta 
iundred steps. The village of Ghera Kenjala on the top has about 
100 people, 

The four hills in Jévli are Mahabaleshvar, Makrandgad, Pratapgad, 
and Viisota. Of these, Mahdbaleshvar, 4710 feet above the sea, is a 
health resort and the other three are hill forts, me 7a Yok about 
1054 feet above the sea and eight miles south-west of Malcolmpeth 
the Mahébaleshvar market, is commonly known as the Saddleback. 
he top is small and uneven. A few Jangam shrine-servants and 
husbandmen live on the top, which has a reservoir, a spring, and a 

2mple of Mallikdrjun. Prat&pgad hill, as the crow flies is four or 
ive miles west of Malookurps , It is 3543 feet above the sea and 
stands alone with steep grass and scrub-covered sides, and is a 
place of great natural strength. It can be climbed either from Vida 
or Peth Bér, but has only one gate, The top plateau which is about 
half a mile long, is flat and is surrounded by an inner and an outer 
line of walls each with one gate. The fort, which is said to have 
been built by Shivaji, is still in fair repair. The citadel has an area 
of 300 by 400 yards, About seventy people, chiely pujdris or 
shrine servants, live on the hill top which has some reservoirs and 
two large temples, one dedicated to Bhavani and the other to 
Keddreshvar. The tomb of the Bijapur general Afzul Khan who 
was slain by Shivaji in 1659, is still shown on the hill. Vasota is a 
flat-topped hill on the main range of the Sahyddris, about sixteen 
miles south of Malcolmpeth. It is climbed by a steep footpath about 
‘a mile and a half long with steps atthetop. The top, which is 
surrounded by a wall, contains the remains of a mansion, a small 
temple, and two reservoirs. 
B 1232-2 
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des are covered with shrubs and trees, and the top is flat, and is 
bout fifty acres in area. It has one approach by a rough flight 

deep well, a reservoir, and a cave. 
dndavgad, about 4177 feet above the sea and three miles north of 
Vai, has an ascent of about a mile and a half, and is thinly covered 
th scrub. Its flat top hasan area of only thirty acres, surrounded 
jy an almost ruined wall with two gates. Inside, at a small ruined 
ample of Pandujai, a yearly fair or ydtra is held. On the sido are 
vo orthree water cisterns and a cave, and at the bottom of the hill 
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The seven hills in the Sétdra sub<division are Sdtdra fort or 


Ajimatéra, Yavteshvar, Parli fort or Sajjangad, Petova, Ghatéi, 
Pi U0 to 4000 feet above the 


teshvar, and Shulpani, varying from 30 : 
sea, Sdtdra and Parli are fortified. The Sitéra hill, about 3307 
feetabove the sea and 1200 feet above the — stands immediately 
over the town of Siitdra. The hill is climbed by a path about one 
mile long. The fort includes a flat hill-top about 1200 yards by 

4). It is surrounded by a wall with an entrance in the north- 
west, and a second blocked entrance in the south-east. The only 
buildings on the top are two bungalows and a few temples and 
small reservoirs. Two low necks join it to the spor. The sides 
are steep and bare with a little serub, and, veto sa 


by three footpaths, all of which lead to the same point of entrance. 
The flat top, which is about 600 by 250, is surrounded by a 
wall in fair order with an inner and an outer gate both bearin 
inscriptions. The fort is famous forthe footprints of Ramdas Svam, 
the teacher of Shivéji. The footprints are visited sunt: Thursday 
by numbers of pilgrims, and a great fair or ydéra is held in honour 
of Ramdas Svami on the ninth of the dark half of Mdgh in January- 
February. Besides the footprints, the top contains several temples, 
two mosques with Persian inscriptions, five water reservoirs, and a 
considerable population, : 

The five Koregaon hills, Harneshvar, Chavneshvar, Jaranda, 
Nandgiri, and Chandan, vary from 3500 to 4000 feet above the 
Sea. three are hill forts of little imr rtance, Naindgiri about twelve 
miles north-east, Chandan about fiftoon miles north, and Jaranda 
about eight miles cast of Sitdra, All are surrounded by walls each 
with one entrance. Nindgirihasa plateau about 500 yards long and 
300 broad, and the top of Chandan is 1000 feet by 800; These tiv 
no special temples or buildings but have one or more reservoirs. 
The slopes are bare and steep and are climbed by difficult footpaths. 

Of the fivePdtan hills, Chandi, Diterad, Gunvantgad, Bhairaygad, 
and Jangli-Jaygad, al! except the first are fortified. Chandli, about 
six miles south of Patan, is of anirregular sugarloaf-shape and is half 
cut from the rest of the ridge by a depression or pass. Except for 
a few teak trees the hill sides are bare. Dategad is a flat-topped 
eminence at the southern end of a range of hills in the west of Patan. 
The sides are bareand rocky. The ascent, which is some three miles 
from Pitan, though steep, is fuirly easy. Gunvantgad or Morgiri, a 
striking hill from many points on the Sahyddris, looks like a lion 
crouching with its head to the south-east, The ascent is easy, not 
more than half a mile frum the village of Morgiri. The top has an 
area of about 200 yards by fifty. The forts of Bhairavgad ani, Jangli- 
Jaygad are both on spurs which jut into the Konkan from the es 
of the Sahyddris, “Both are difficult of access, the path passing 
through masses of trackless forest. | 

The four Karéd hills are, Agashiv, Pal, Saddshivgad, and 
Vasantgad, of which the Saddshivgad and Vasantgad are fortified, 
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Agishiv, standing about 1200 feet above the plain, has a pointed 
op, and is a prominent object about four miles south-west of Karéd. 
he sides are steep and scantily covered with scrub. On the 
south-east of the hill is a group of Buddhist caves. P4l stands alono 
about two miles south-east of the village of that name. It is round- 
topped and rises about 1000 feet from the plain. On the top is a 
small temple. The sides are not steep and in many parts are 
under tillage. Saddshivgad, a hill fort built by Shivaji, stands about 
three miles east of Kardd. It is a round-topped hill at the western 
end of a spur which juts from the eastern wall of the valley. The 
sides are bare and rocky, easily climbed by a path about a 
mile long. The top which is about 400 yards by 200 is surrounded 
| by a rumed wall. Vasantgad, about four miles north-west of 

1, & prominent object from both the Kardéd-Sétéra and the 
Kardd-Kubharli roads, is a place of great strength. <A footpath 
leads from Talbid to the east of the fort, and the old gun road 
was from Khodshi about two miles to the south-east. On the top 
are two gateways and some temples and other buildings. 

Of the three Valva hills, Mallikarjun, Prachitgad, - and 
Machindragad, the two last are fortified. Mallikarjun, about eight 
miles south-east of Peth, has a fine Bréhmanical cave temple. 
Prachitgad is on a spur which stands out into the Konkan in the 
extreme west of the Sahyddris. Machindragad, a solitary round- 
topped hill im the north-east of the sub-division, is the southmost 

of Shivaji’s forts, 
Of the seven Man hills, Varugad, Khokada, Shikhar-Shingndpur, 
Tathvada, Jire-Padhdr, Kulakjdi, and Mahimangad, three, Vaérugad 
| Téthvada and Mahimangad are fortified. Varogad, about ten miles 
north-west of Dahivadi, rises cone-shaped from the main spor, From 
the north the ascent is difficult and about a mile long ; from the 
south the plateau leads to the base of the cone and the ascent is 
not more than 250 feet. Its sy top which is about a mile 
long by a mile broad, is fortified on the crests of the ravines by a 
ruined wall with five gateways. On the top stands the village of 
| Vérogad with an old temple of Bahiroba and with five hamlets of 
_Konbis, Rimoshis, and Mhars. Khokada, fifteen miles north-west 
Of Dahivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, and bare,. and has one spring, 

On the top is the village of Khokada mostly of Kunbi husbandmen 
Who raise crops of millet, Indian millet, wheat, and gram. Wolves 
and panthers occasionally visit the hill. Shikhar-Shingnapur, 
thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi and 3049 feet above the sea 
13 flat-topped, rugged, and partly covered with and trees. On 
the top are the village of Shingnépur, a temple of Mahddev, and 
a hamlet of husbandmen and shepherds. Tathvada, about twenty 
miles north-west of Dahivadi, is rugged and partly covered with 
shrubs and grass. Thetop, which is about a quarter of a mile peg 
and broad, is fortified along the crests of ravines by a partly ruinec 
wallwith one gateway. On the top are a paved hc st 
reservoir, and a well, but no temples or caves. olves and 
Panthers occasionally visit the hill. Jire-Padhdr, ten miles south- 
east of Dahiyadi and 3138 feet above the sea, is flat-topped, 
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rugged, and covered with shrubs and grass. On the hill top are 
two hamlets of Kunbis and shepherds, Kulakjdi, eleven miles 
north-west of Dabivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, and covered with 
shrubs and grass. It has two springs, and the village of Kalakjai 
and two hamlets of husbandmen and shepherds. The Tita, Bel, 
and Wakjii passes go close by the hill Mahimangad hill, 3219 feet 
above the sea and five miles west of Dahivadi, is bare and flat-topped 
with rocky sides. It has an easy ascentand is joined to a spur 
of the Mahddey range. The top is y and about 900 feet long 
from cast to west and 600 feet broad from north to south. It is 
partly fortified by a ruined wall with one gateway. It contains two 
dry reservoirs and an old temple of Maruti. 

Of the four Khatdv hills, Solaknath, Bhapshéh, Vardhangad, and 
Bhushangad, two Vardhangad and Bhushangad are fortified. Solak- 
nith, eighteen miles north of Vaduj, the source of the Yerla river, 
rises 2000 to 2500 feet above the plain. The top is pointed, and the 
sides are steep and bare, without trees or tillage. Bhaépsha, four miles 
south-west of Vaduj, is a pointed hill with steep bare sides. Ward- 
hangad, 5502 feet above the sea and fourteen miles west of Vaduj, 
is round-topped and easy of ascent, and is joined to a spur of the 
Mahadev range. The top, which is about 300 yards long by 200 
broad, is surrounded by a stone wall with one entrance. The wall 
is entire towards the east and south and is ruined towards the 
north and west. The Sdtdéra-Pandharpur el pee ses by the south 
of the hill which has a grassy top with four wells, four reservoirs, 
and an old temple. The hill-sides are too bare to give cover to 
wild animals. Bhushangad stands alone, eight miles south of Vaduj, 
steep, bare, and soc 4 tee The top, which is about 200 
long: by 200 yards | » 1s surrounded by a ruined stone wall with 
one entrance. The hill, which has a ry spring and no tillage 
either on the top or the sides, has two old temples on the top, 
one to a goddess and the other to Mdruti, The hill is not infested 
by wild animals. 

The two Khindpur hills are Revdgiri and an unnamed hill. 
Revagiri four miles east of Vita rises 1500 to 2000 feet above the 
plain. The Kardd-Bijépur road passes by the hill which is sloping 
aud bare or partly covered with shrubs. Crops are grown on the 
flat hill-top. It was formerly infested by tigers and wolves. The 
unnamed hill about fifteen miles west of. Vita, is pointed and 1000 
to 1500 feet above the plain. The hill is rugged, partly covered with 
shrubs, and without tillage, The Kardd-Bij4pur road passes over it. 
About ten miles east of Tésgaon is Dandoba, a pointed hill of easy 
ascent and bare of trees. | 

Within Satdra limits there are two river systems, the Bhima system 
in a small part of the north and north-east and the Krishna system 
throughout the rest of the district. Of the Bhima system there 
are two branches the Nira and the Mén. A narrow belt beyond the 
Mahfdev hills drains north into the Nira which flows east into 
the Bhima and the north-east corner of the district beyond the 
Mahimangad-Panhala spur drains south-east along the Man which 
afterwards flows east and north-east to join the Bhima, The total 
area of the Bhima system, including part of Wai and the whole of 
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Phaltan and Man, is probably about 1100 miles. Excluding about 
400 miles of the Phaltan state, this leaves for the Krishna system 
4000 miles or abont five-sixths of the district. The drainage system 
of the Krishna includes, besides the drainage of the central stream 
the drainage of six feeders from the right side the Kudil, Yenna, 
Urmodi, Tarli, Koyna, and Varna, of two from the left side 
the Vasna and the Yerla. 

The Krishna is one of the three great rivers of Southern India. 
Like the Godavari and Kaveri it flows across almost the entire 
breadth of the peninsula from west to east and falls into the Bay of 
Bengal. In sanctity the Krishna is surpassed both by the Godavari 
and by the Kaveri. In length it is less than the Godavari, but its 
drainage area, including the drainage of its two (se tributaries the 
Bhima and Tungbhadra, is larger than that of either the Godivari or 
of the Kaveri. Its length is about 800 miles and its drainage area 
18 about 94,500 square miles. Of its 800 miles about 150 he within 
Satara limits. The Krishna rises on the eastern brow of the 
Mahdbaleshvar plateau four miles west of the village of Jor in the 
extreme west of Wéi. The source of the river is about 4500 feet 
above the seain 18° 1’ north latitude and 73° 41’ east longitude. On 
the pleatean of the Mahabaleshvar hill near the source of the river 
stands an ancient temple of Mahddev. Inside of the temple is a small 
reservoir into which a stream pours out of a stone cow-mouth. This 
is the traditional source of the river which Hindus lovingly call Krish- 
néibdithe Lady Krishna. Numbers of pilgrims crowd to the spot which 
is embow in trees and flowering shrubs. From its source the 
Krishna runs east for about fifteen miles till it reaches the town of Wai. 
From Wai the course of the river is south. About ten miles from 
Wai it receives the Kudéli from the right about two miles south 
of Pénchvad in South Wai. After meeting the Kudali, the river 
continues to run south through the Sdtéra sub-division by Nimb 
and Varuth, and after fifteen miles receives the Yenna on the night 
near Mébuli about three miles east of Sdtdra. As the meeting of 
the Krishna and Yenna, Mahuliis sacred. A fair is held five times 
in the year, once in Aartik October-November, in Chaitra March- 
April, and in Ashad June-July, and twice in Shravan July - August. 
After meeting the Yenna the Krishna carves to the south-east 
and separates Sdtdra from Koregaon for about ten miles till it 
reaches the border of Kardd. In Koregaon, after a course of forty 
miles, about a mile east of Mangalpur, the Krishna receives the Vasna 
from the left, and after a course of about fifty-five miles in the 
extreme south of the Satdra sub-division, about two miles south-west 
of Vanegaon, it receives the Urmodi from the right. In Kardd the 
river runs nearly south. It receives from the right two tributaries, 
the Térli near Umbrij after a course of about sixty-five miles 
andthe Koyna near Kardd after a course of about seventy-five 
miles. From Karféd the Krishna runs south-east by Valva and 
Bhilaydi in Taésgaon. About six miles south of Bhilavdi it receives 
the Yerla on the left after a course of 120 miles, and about three miles 
sonth of Sdngli in the extreme south of the district 1 receives the 
Varna on the right after a course of 155 miles, After its meeting 
with the Varna the Krishna continues to run south-east towards 
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Belgaum. Within Satdra limits the Krishna is unfit for navigation. 
The channel is too rocky and the stream too rapid to allow even of 
small native craft, The banks are twenty to thirty feet high and 
generally sloping earthy and broken. The river bed, though in 
parts rocky, asarule is sandy. In Wai and Sétéra in the north- 
west, except that melons are grown in its bed, the water of the 
Krishna is little used for irrigation, except here and there by 
bhudkis or pits sunkon deep river banks. In Kardd, Vilva, and 
Tasgaon in the south, crops of sugarcane, groundnnt, chillies, and 
wheat are raised by watering the soil from recently made canals. 
Doring the fair season the Krishna is everywhere easily forded, but 
during the rains there is a considerable body of water, and ferries 
are worked at Mahuli three miles east of Satdra, at Dhdmner in 
the south of Korgaon, at Umbraj, Kardd, and Karve in Kardéd, at 
Baihe and Boregaon in Valva, at at Bhilaydi in Taisgaon. Within 
Sdtdra limits the Krishna is bridged at Bhuinj on the Poona-Belgaum 
road, at Wai on the Poonsa-FitzGerald road, and at Vaduth on the 
old Poona road. 

The Kudali, a small feeder of the Krishna in the north, rises 
near Kedamb in Jivli, and after a south-easterly course of about 
sixteen miles through Javli and Wii, flanked He the Vairatgad 
range on the left or north and the Hatgegad-Arle range on the 
right or south, joins the Krishna from the right about two miles 
south of Panchvad in Wai. 

The Vena or Yenna, one of the Krishna’s chief feeders, rises on 
the Mahdbaleshvar plateau and falls into the Yenna valley’ below 
the Lingmalla bungalow and plantation, on the east point of the 
Mahabaleshvar hills about three miles east of Malookmpoth, It 
asses along the valley between the Hatgegad-Arle range on tho 
left or north and the S4tira range on the right or south, and, after 
a south-easterly course of about forty miles through Javli and 
Satara, it flows into the Krishna at Mahuli about three miles east 
of Sdtira. In the hot season the stream stops and the water 
stands in pools. It is crossed by no ferries. Besides a foot bridge 
at Medha in Javli, it has four road bridges, one on the Poona- 
Belgaum road at Varya three miles north of Sitéra, two on the 
Sdtdra-Malcolmpeth road at Kanhera eight miles and at Kelghar 
twenty miles north-west of Satara, and one on the old Poona road 


at Vidha-Kheda three miles north-east of Sdtéra. 
. The Urmodi, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises near Kas in 
Javli, It passes south-east along a valley flanked by the Sdtdra 
range on the left or north and the Kalvéli-Sonépur range on the 
right or south. After a south-easterly course of about twenty 
miles, mostly through Sitédra, it falls into the Krishna about two 
miles south-west of Vanegaon in the extreme south of the Sdtdéra 
sub-division. ‘The banks of the Urmodi are high and steep. The 
flow of water ceases in the hot season. There is no ferry, and 
only one bridge on the Poona-Kolhépur mail-road at Ldétna nine 
miles south of Satdra. 

The Tarli, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises in the north-west 
of Patan about ten miles above the village of Tarli. It flows south- 
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east along a valley flanked by the Kalvali-Sonépur range on the 
left or north-east and the Jalu-Vasantgad range on the right or 
south-west. After a south-easterly course of about twenty-two 
miles through Patan and Kardd, it joins the Krishna from the right 
at Umbraj in Karid. ; 

The Koyna, the largest of the Sdtdra feeders of the Krishna, rises 
on the west side of the Mahdbaleshvar plateau near Elphinstone 
Point in 17° 58" north latitude and 73° 43’ east longitude. Of its 
course of eighty miles within Sdtdra limits, during the first forty 
it runs nearly south, and during the next ad it runs nearly east. 
During its forty miles to the south the Koyna flows along a beautifal 
valley with the main line of the Sabyddris on the right and on the 
left the Bimnoli-Gherddategad b of the Sahyiidris which runs 
parate to the main line at an equal height. In Javli the river passes 
by Bamnoli and Tambi and receives the Solshi from the left about 
three miles north of Bamnoli and the Kandati from the right about 
two miles south of Bimnoli. At Helvik in Pitan, after a course 
of forty. miles, the river suddenly turns east, and, after a further 
course of forty miles, by the town of Patan where it receives the Kera 
from the north, it falls intothe Krishna at Karid. In the first forty 


miles the Koyna is seldom more than 100 feet broad ; but in the last. 


forty miles the bed is 300 to 500 feet across. Especially in the 
first forty miles the banks are broken and muddy and the bed is of 
gravel. In the hot months the stream often ceases, but the water 
stands in deep pools through the dryest years. During the rains it 
fills from bank to bank, and small ferry boats work across it at 
Sdngvad and Yerdd in Patan. 

The Varna in the south, separating Sdtdra and Kolhipnur, rises 
close to the western crest of the Sahyadris in the extreme north- 
west of Valva. It runs south-east forabout eighty miles by Charan, 
Bilisi, and Dhodhgaon in Valva, and falls into the Krishna about 
three miles south of Sangli. Its banks are steep and broken, and, 
in the southern twenty miles, it overflows its banks every rains. 

The Vasna, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises in the Mahidev 
range near Solshi in the north of Koregaon. It flows south along a 
valley flanked by the Chandan-Vandan range on the right or west 
and by the Vardhangad-Machindragad range on the left or east. It 
runs south for about twenty miles, and, from the left, falls into the 
Krishna about a mile east of Mangalpur in Koregaon. 

The Yerla, the largest of the left-hand or northern feeders of the 
Krishna, rises in Solaknith hill in the extreme north of Khatdv. It 
flows along a yalley flanked by the Vardhangad-Machindragad range 
on the right or west, and by the Mahimangad-Panhala range on the 
left or east. It runs south for about seventy-five miles through 
Khativ, Khandpur, Tasgaon, and the lands of Sangli. In Khatay 
it passes by Laleun, Khatdiv, Vaduj, and Nimsod, in Khandpur by 
Danleshvar and Bhdlvani, in Tésgaon by Tarchi and Nagaon, and 
in Sangli by Nandre. At Dhanleshvar in Khdnpur it receives 
the Nandani from the right a stream about 300 feet wide. After a 
south-westerly course of about seventy-five miles the Yerla falls into 
the Krishna within Sangli limits about six miles south of Bhilavdi. 
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At its meeting with the Krishna, the Yerla is about 600 feet broad. 
Its bed is sandy, and its banks are sloping earthy and muddy. The 
stream holds water throughout the year and crops of sugarcane, 
groundnut, wheat, potatoes, and onions are raised by biudkis or 
wells sunk near the Neate 

Of the Bhima system of rivers the two chief Satara representatives 
are the Nira in the north and the Man in the north-east. The 
Nira, which separates Sdtdra from Poona in the north, rises on 
the Sahyddri range within the lands of the Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 
Of a total length of 130 miles, about sixty miles lie on the borders 
of Poona to the north and of Satira and Phaltan to the south. 
From its source in Bhor the river runs east to the north of the 
subdivision of Wai and the stateof Phaltan. After leaving Phaltan, 


’ it rons north of Malsiras in Sholépur and falls into the Bhima about 


five miles east of Tambve in the extreme north-east of Malsiras. 
Within the limita of the Bhor state the Nira is bridged on the 
Poona-Kolhapur mail road at Sirval in the north of Wai. 

. The Manganga, a tributary of the Bhima, rises in the Tita hillin the 
north-east of Man. Ofa total length of about 100 miles, about forty 
lie in Man within Satara limits. Min the river runs south-east by 
Malvadi, Andhli, Dahivadi, and Mhasvad. Beyond Sétéra limits 
the Ménganga continues to run south-east through Atpéai and from 
Atpddi it turns north-east through Sangola and Pandharpur in 
Sholdpur, and falls into the Bhima at Sarkoli about ten miles 
south-east of Pandharpur. During the rains within the Man 
eub-division the water ae the Manganga runs two to six feet deep. 
In the fair season it is about two feet deep in some places and 
almost dry in others. The bed 1s sandy and the banks earthy 
and sloping. In some parts near the river banks crops of sugarcane, 
ahaa wheat, sweet potatoes, and onions are raised by pate or 
air-weather channels. 

In the west water is fairly abundant. In the east, hot weather 
after hot weather, want of water causes much suffering. The supply 
comes partly from rivers and streams, partly from reservoirs, and 
ray from wells which are numerous but in many cases run dry 

uring the hot season. In 1882 for the storage of water there 
were 189 ponds and reservoirs, of which three were lakes of 
considerable size. There were 23,810 wells, 17,411 of them with 
and 6399 without steps. Besides three water supply works for the 
towns of Sdtira, Karid, and Islimpur, six water works are 
completed, the Revari canal on the Vasna, the Yerla canals on the 
Yerla, the Gondoli canal on the Min, the Mdyni reservoir on the 
Vang, the Chikhli canal on the Nanduni, and the Krishna canal on 
the Krishna, A seventh work, a large reservoir at Mhasvad in the 
Man sub-division is being built.’ 

The whole of Sitéra falls within the Deccan trap area. As in 
other parts of the West Deccan the hills are layers of soft or 
amygdaloid trap separated by flows of hard basalt and capped by 
laterite or iron clay, 





1 Details of these water works are given in Agriculture under Irrigation. 
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'The usual Indian division of the seasons into cold, hot, and 
rainy is not suited to Satéra. The year may be better divided 
into five seasons, the rainy from shout the tenth of June to 
the end of September, o close sultry time from the end of 
September to the middle of November, a cold time from the middle 
of November to the end of January, a dry hot time in which 
easterly winds prevail from the begining of February to the end 
of March, and the hot weather from the beginning of April to about 
the tenth of June. The climate of the three and a half months of 
the south-west rains, from the middle of June to the end of 










September, as a rule is agreeable. The air is genial and soft with a 
fresh westerly breeze. ‘The rainfall varies greatly in different parts 





of the district, the chief cause of difference being distance from the 
Sabyiidris. Rain falls in November and December in the early 
months of the north-east monsoon, and rain, which is known as 

showers, falls in May, and is important to the husbandman 





enabling him to sow his earliest crops. From the close of the 


south-west rains at the end of September to the middle of November 
the atmosphere is close and sultry. Comparing this period with the 
periods which go before and follow it, though the temperature is not 
much higher, the air is more oppressive and the season more sickly. 
The cold weather begins about the middle of November, and the 
sudden change from the moist warm month of October to the cold 
dry air of November often causes disease. About the middle of 
November the mornings and chhpaya © become cool and pleasant 
and continue cool till the beginning of Febraary. During these cool 
months occasional showers greatly gj Bak regen which grow 
in abundance. The hilly parts are refreshed by heavy dews and 
river fogs spread for several miles beyond their banks. Though 
the most invigorating time of the year, the cold season is often 
the most unhealthy. The thermometer begins to rise early in 
Febroary and as a rule with the increase of warmth sickness grows 
less. During the hot months of April and May, the temperature is at 
the highest and the atmosphere is close and dry. In the early part 
of the day the air is still, not a breath blows, not a leaf is in motion. 
Towards the afternoon a faint air sets in from the west which in an 
hour or two freshens to a breeze. The west wind blows all night, 
and in the early morning gives place to an east wind which 
continues till nine or ten. The hot weather, though exhausting, is 
not so ek ‘as In most of the Presidency. In a _ cool 
house with the windows darkened and the doors shut at seven in 
the morning and opened at five in the evening, the mean heat at two 
in the afternoon was 85° and the mean daily variation 4°. The 
temperature did not reach its maximum at two, but continued to 
rise till five when it was 86°5°. On the doors being opened at 
five the thermometer rose one degree. When kept all day in an open 
veranda with a westerly exposure, the thermometer rose to J2"4 at 
two and from that fell towards the evening. 








_t Mr. A. Young in Transactions of the Bombay Medical and Physical Society for 
1838-39 page 211, 
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During the south-west rains the prevailing winds are from the 
north-west and south-west. While the winds bien from the south-west 
on the Mahibaleshvar hills, at Sétéra, owing to the influence of 
the mountain ranges and the south-easterly lie of the valley, 
their direction is north-west. About the beginning of September, 
the wind veers to the east and neepe blowing from the east till 
the end of September. During the close sultry period in October 
and the first half of November the wind blows from the north. 
east, but it is generally light and unrefreshing. In thecold season 
from mid-November to early February westerly winds prevail. 
During the hot dry period from February to March the westerly 
winds and cold nights of the cold months cease and the evening 
ace Ace . the “ee rari have not begun. ae east shee 
prevail, and parch the skin and prevent t ‘spiration almost as muc 
as intense cold, These winds sae cane to all, and should 
be avoided by all who are liable to liver disease. Daring the 
early hot season the easterly morning wind in the after-part of 
the day veers by the north to the west. In the later hot montha, 
the wind blows steadily from the west, beginnin nerally about 
midday and blowing till a late hour. The nights and mornings are 
calm and cool. 

Daring the south-west rains, the sky is generally overcast with 
cumuli “a cumulo-strati clouds. At fie in of the south-west 
rain the clouds are dense and numerous, but as the rains advance 
they grow partial and fleecy. From about the 20th of July till the 
saat of August, thera is much snnshine, and as the cumali are driven 
overhead by the westerly breeze, the more stationary cirro-strati 
may often be seen unmoved, high in the firmament. Towards the 
middle of September dark masses again gather and continue to 
hide the sun till the south-west rains end with the Elephanta 
storms in October.' During the close sultry period from mid- 
September to mid-November fogs are few, but the sky is often 
‘eave hid by fleecy cumuli. In the cold weather, from mid- 
November to the end of January, the sky is generally clear with 
occasional cumuli, and not uonir quently horizontal and oblique 
cirri. -The hot dry season from February to March has generally a 
clear and unclouded sky. In March April and early in May the 
sky is generally clear, about the middle of May it becomes overcast 
and camulo-strati clouds gather on the horizon, 

* During January and early February the air is cool and bracing, 
but the east winds are unpleasantly dry and tighten theskin. Towards 
the end of ey the air grows p reeptibly warmer, and, by the 
middle of March, the hot weather has begun. Abont this time jt: 
is osual to close doors and windows to keep ont the hot wind which 
begins to blow strongly from the west. The heat increases 
gradually and is greatest about the middle of May. Then not 
uncommonly storms burst and sensibly lessen the intense heat of 











» Lhese storms are called Elephantas because, according to Hindu astronome. ¢ 
sun is then in the Nabehatra og est-house of the Elephant cumin 85 
* Trans. Bom. Med, and Phy. Soc. New Series, 1857-58, [V 14-5, 
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the two pee months, If no storms come, the weather continues 
sultry till the aa of the firat week of June. Even in the hottest 
weather, after sunset the air soon cools and the nights are seldom 
without an agreeable freshness from the sea breeze which does 
not lull till the early morning. At the hottest timeof the year at 
six in the morning the mercury is seldom higher than 83°. At six 
in the evening with the house closed the highest is about 86° and 
88° with open doors, These cool nights prevent the heat from 
beg so trying as in other parts of the Presidency, where the 
temperature is lower but damper and the nights are Jess fresh. 
During the rains the climate is peculiarly soft and agreeable. No 
great amount of rain falls in June, but the sky is thick with clouds 
and there are occasional showers. The first ten days bring a 
perceptible decrease of heat. The abatement of heat continues till 
the beginning of July when the regular monsoon sets in occasionally 
with violent storms of thunder and lightning. July is by far the 
wettest month im the year; August is often dry but light drizzling 
intervals till December are not unusual. A heavy burst, often six 
inches, of westerly rain nearly always happens in September, The 
people do not regard this as part of the regular south-west monsoon ; 
it is known as the fall of the Hasti Nakshatra or the Elephant 
Guest-house. This is one of the most important falls both for the 
early and for the late er From the east or Madras monsoon, 
heavy rain falls towards the end of September and in early October. 
For about a month after the eastern rain ceases the air is generally 
hot and close. November ushers in the cold weather which lasts 
till the end of January. On the whole the Sdtdra seasons show 
considerable uniformity, They are not subject to abrupt changes 
or to extremes of heat or cold. Though its elevation, the 
comparative absence of water, and the bare surrounding country 
make the fair weather atmosphere rarefied dry and exciting, its 
nearness to the coast makes these qualities less remarkable than at 
other Deccan stations of less altitude, but forther inland. The 
Sitéra climate isa marked change from the moist and relaxing 
Konkan. Itis best suited to the nervous, the simply debilitated, 
and the relaxed, to the dyspeptic, and those affected with chronic 
bronchitis. It is liable to aggravate or render more acute, fever 
and head derangements by constricting the surface vessels and 
forcing inwards an increased flow of blood. The increased flow 
of blood congests and obstructs the organs which have been 
Weakened by disease or climate. These adverse conditions are 
limited to the dry season, or at least are considerably modified 
during the soft mild and damp south-west monsoon. The rains 
seem specially suited to Europeans. While they last severe disorders 
‘re unusual, the prevailing complaints being slight fevers and 
chest and bowel complaints. Among the natives rheumatic and 
neuralgic affections are common and obstinate; Europeans are 
comparatively free from them. After the first burst of the south-west 
monsoon, rain falls for the most part in moderate quantities and 
n fei eae light showers, which cool and freshen the air without 
85 a rule preventing outdoor exercise. 
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The south-west monsoon on which the Sahyddri and central belts 
mostly depend, begins about the middle of June and lasts till the 
end of Seclomber. As arule, the south-west rain does not: ass more 
than vere? miles east of Sdtara. The eastern belt, for t sowing 
of its early crops, depends chiefly on irregular storms between 
mid-May and mid-June, and, for the sowing of its late crops in 
Octoberand November, for rain fromthenorth-eastmonsoon. Besides 
in October and November some north-east rain occasionally falls 
about Christmas and in March or April. As a role, close to the 
Sahyddris, and in the Sahyddri and central belts, the rainfall is 
heaviest, and, in the eastern belt which is further from the Sahyddris, 
the rainfall is lightest. At the same time the rainfall does not solely 
depend on distance from the Sahyddris. Places about the same 
distance from the Sahyddris show a great variety in rainfall, and in 
some cases more distant stations have a better supply than stations 
further to the west. Of Medha and Wii whic are about 
same distance from the Sahydris, during the twenty-three years 
ending 1882-83, at Medha the highest recorded fall is 111 inches in 
1882-88, aud at Wdiforty-nine inches in 1875-76, At Khandéla which 
is only twenty-five miles east of the Sahyddris, the lowest rec ded 
fall is eight inches in 1871-72, and at D ivadi, the most distant 
station from the Sahyddris, the lowest is nine inches in 1866-67. 
Except at ay et Medha, Pitan, and Sitdra, the rainfall 
averages less than forty inches. At Maleolmpeth, during the twenty- 
three years ending 1882-83, the rainfall averaged 255 inches. 

Kxcept that for Khandila, Patan, Shirdla, Dahivadi, and Tésgaon 
they are wanting for a few years, for the twenty-three years ending 
1882-83 rain returns are available for nine stations in the Sahyadri 
and central belts, and for five stations in the eastern belt. During 
these twenty-three years the highest recorded fall is 373 inches at 
Malcolmpeth in 1852-83 and the lowest is 7 inches at Vadnj in 
1879-80 and at Tasgaon in 1876-77; the total average fall of the 
district varied from 72 inches in 1882-83 to 35 inches in 1871-72, 
and averaged 45 inches during the ten years endin 1869-70 
and 50 inches daring the thirteen years en ing 1882-83, In the 
Sahyadri and central belts, beginning from the northern subdivisions, 
at Wai, which is about sixteen mileseast of the Sahyddris and twen ty 
miles north of Sitéra, during the ten years ending 1869-70 the 
fall varied from 34 inches in 1861-62 to 30 inches in 1865-66 and 
averaged 27 inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from 49 inches in 1875-76 to 19 inches in 1871-73 and 
averaged 38 inches, At Khandala, which is about twenty-five miles 
east of the Sahyddris and twenty-five miles northof Sétéra, during 
the three years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 27 inches in 
1867-68 to 15 inches in 1868-69 and averaged 20 inches ; and during 
the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 26 inches in 1870-71 
to 8 inches in 187]-72 and averaged 11 inches, At Malcolmpeth, 
the highest point of the Sahyddris 4710 feet above sea level 
and about twenty-eight miles north-west of Sdtéra, during the 
ten years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 912 inches in 
1561-62 to 156 inches in 1869-70 and averaged 245 inches; and 
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during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 373 inches 
in 1882-83 to 168 inches in 1877-78 and averaged 262 inches. At 
Medha, which is about sixteen miles east of the Sahyddris and fourteen 
miles north-east of Satara, during the ten years ending 1869-70, 
the fall varied from 79 inches in 1861-62 to 53 inches in 1864-65 
and averaged 64 inches; and during the thirteen years ending 
1882-83 it varied from 111 inches in 1682-83 to 48 inches in 1880-8] 
and averaged 72 inches. At Sdtdra, which is about twenty miles 
east of the Sahyddris, during the ten years ending 1869-70, the fall 
varied from 46 inches m 1861-62 to 29 inches in 1862-63 and 
averaged 36 inches; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-85 
it varied from 58inches in 1882-83 to29 inches in 1580-81 and 
averaged 40 inches. At Koregaon, which is about thirty-two 
miles east of the Sahyddris and twelve miles east of Satara, 
during the ten years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 56 
inches in 1861-62 to 18 inches in 1865-66 and averaged 27 inches; 
and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 38 
inches in 1874-75 to 20 inches in 1872-75 and 1876-77 and averaged 
27 inches. At Pitan, which is about fifteen miles east of the 
Sahyidris and twenty-two miles south of Sdtdra, during the eight 
years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 85 mches in 1563-64 to 
+2 mches in 1967-65 and averaged 58 inches; and during the 
thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 102 inches in 1882-83 
to 39 inches in 1880-81 and averaged 65 inches, At Kardd, which is 
about thirty miles east of the Sahyddris and thirty-two miles south of 
Stara, during the ten years ending 1869-70, fall varied from 
do Inches in 1860-61 and 1867-68 to 19 inches in 1564-65 and 
averaged 27 inches; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 
it varied from 50 inches in 1852-83 to 17 inches in 1871-72 and 
averaged 27 inches, At Peth, which isabout twenty-five miles east of 
the Sahyddris and forty-two miles south of Sdtdira, during the 
ten years ending 1869-70, the fall varied from 27 inches in 1869-70 
to 12 inches in 1862-63 and averaged 17 inches; and during the 
thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 41 inches in 1882-83 
to 13 inches in 1876-77 and averaged 27 inches. At Shirdla, which 
is about twenty miles east of the Sahyddris and fifty miles south 
of Satara, during the four years ending 1869-70 the fall varied from 
35 inches in 1867-68 to 24 inches in 1869-70 and averaged 29 
inches; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied 
from 57 inches in 1882-83 to 28 inches in 1871-72 and averaged 35 
inches, In the eastern belt at Dahivadi, which is about fifty-five 
miles east of the Sahyddris and forty miles east of Satara, during 
the eight years ending 1869-70 the fall varied from 24 inches in 
1862-63 to 9 inches in 1866-67 and averaged 16 inches; and during 
the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 33 inches in 
1874-75 to 10 inches in 1876-77 and air ge 21inches. At Vaduj, 
which is about forty-five miles east of the Sahyddris and thirty 
miles nearly east of Sat during the ten years ending 1869-70, 
the fall varied from 24 inches in 1860-61 to 9 inches in 1866-67 
and averaged 17 inches; and during the thirteen years ending 
1882-83 it varied from 36 inches in 1877-78 to 7 inches in 1879-80 
and averaged 21 inches. At Vita, which is about fifty miles east 
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of the Sahyédris and forty-five miles south-east of Satara, during tho 
ten years ending 1869-70 the fall-varied from 39 inches in 1862-63 
to 1] inches in 1866-67 and averaged 21 inches; and during the 
thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from $4 inches in 1878-79 
to 11 inches in 1876-77 and averaged 24 inches. And at Tdsgaon, 
which is about fifty miles east of the Sahyddris and sixty south- 
east of Sitdra, during the eight years ending 1869-70 the fall 
varied from $4 inches in 1862-63 to 13 inches in 1865-66 and 
averaged 23 mches ; and during the thirteen years ing 1882-83- 
it varied from 47 inches in 1882-83 to 7 inches in 1876-77 and 
averaged 26 inches. The details are: 

Sdidra District Rainfall, 1960-61-1882-83.1 
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satira. During these twenty-four years the 


} Besides these, rain returns for the station of Sdtdra are available for the nine 
oa 56°88 inches in Ii 
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March and December : three months during which rain generally 
falls, April May and November; and five months of unfailing 
rainfall, June July August September and October. Of the twehty- 
four years, in five rain fell in January, in four in February, in six 
in March, and in seven in December ; in an gpa ea in twenty- 
two in May, and in nineteen in November; and in all years in June 
July August September and October. Uf the twelve months in the 
year, Detea 18 the driest month with a» fall varying from 1°21 
inches in 1877, to zero for twenty years and averaging 0-09 of an 
inch; March nage he vee with a ~_ yin sre Ai inches a 
1363 to zero for eighteen years and averaging 0-1 an inch; 
December is third with a fall varying from 5-38 inches in 1872 to 
zero for seventeen years and averaging 0°36 of an inch; Januar 
is fourth, with a fall varying from 8°02 inches in 1870 to zero for 
nineteen years and averaging 0-40 of an inch ; i 3 is fifth, with a 
fall varying from 5°25 inches in 1865 to zero for six years and 
averaging 0°67 of an inch; November is sixth, with a fall varyin 
from 5°57 inches in 1864 to zero for five years and averaging: 1-25 
inches ; May is seventh, with a fall yarying from 4°72 inches in 1865 
to zero for two years and averaging 1:38 inches; October is eighth, 
with a fall varying from 9°55 inches in 1867 to 0-02 of an inch in 
1876 and averaging 3°14 inches; September is ninth, with a fall 
varying from 17-17 inches in 1875 to 0-22 of an inch in 1865, and 
averaging 4°34 inches ; August is tenth, witha fall varying from 19-36 
inches in 1861 to 1°97 inches in 1880 and averaging 7°26 inches ; 
June is eleventh, with a fall varying from 17°85 inches in 1868 to 0-43 
of an inch in 1881 and averaging 7°58 inches; and July is the 
wettest month, with a fall varying from 27-81 inches in 1882 to 
453 inches in 1877 and averaging 13°73 inches. In this order of 
dry months January would come second instead of fourth, had it 
not been for the exceptional fall of eight inches in 1871, The 
goodness or badness of a year depends less on the fall for the whole 
year than on its distribution during the rainy months, In 1880, 
though the fall was the least recorded. only twenty-nine inches, 
the season was not one of famine, because the rain was evenly 
distributed, 74 inches in June, 64 in July, two in aK eh and 44 in 
September and October. Similarly in 1871, though of the total fall 
of forty inches about eight inches or one-fifth of the whole fell 
in January, 1871 was not a famine year, because the remaining 
thirty-two inches were fairly distributed, eight inches in June, ten 
in July, eight in August, one in September, and three in October. 
On the other hand, the year 1876 with a fall of thirty-one inches 
was a famine year, because the rain was badly distributed, $4 inches 
fell in June, twenty-three in July, four in August, and almost none 
in September and October. Of twenty-four. years, for four the 
yearly fall was more than fifty inches, fifty-eight in 1875, 574 in 
1882, 544 in 1870, and 534 in 1861; for eleven years the fall was 
between fifty and forty inches, and for nine years it was between 
forty and twenty-nine inches. 'The details are: ! 





‘The yearly rainfall given in this statement differs slightly from that given in the 
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lector of Satara, wrote in 1577: A fall of thirty-two inches, if well 
distributed between mid-May and January, is enough for the district ; 
less than thirty-two inches damages the crops. Of these thirty- 
two inches three should fall in May, nine in June, five in July, 
five in August, five in 8 mber, four in October, none in 
November, and one between nberand January. The May rain 
makes the grass spring and softens the soil co that the fields 
can be made it to receive the westerly moonsoon in June. 
About five of the nine inchés in June should fall between the 5th 
and the 20th so as to enable the husbandmen to complete the 
preparation of their fields and to sow ddjri in the east, early 
jeart and pulses in the centre, and rice and ndchai in the west. 
The remaining four inches cause the seed to sprout and the 
crops to grow. ‘The five inches in July should fall about the middle 
of the month, to = Peal sown in the ict of the district. 
Rain in August and Septem’ Hr ie for the proper growth 
of the none and if an inch or two falls at the end bf Beptember, 
.with four inches at the beginning of October, the late or rahi crop 
can be sown, and will flourish. The cold weather crops need an 
inch in December or January, about Christmas or New Year’s Day, 
to helpthem on. If rain does not fall in May or June the grass crop 
will probably fail in the centre and west of the district, and rice 
will probably not be sown. If rain falls early in June and if there 
is a long break, the rice and ndchni wither. If rain does not fall 
in June or up to the twentieth of July, the sharif or rain crop will 
not be sown. If good rain falls in June and none in July or August, 
the kharif will be lost. If seasonable rain falls at the end of September 
and the beginning of October, the rahi or cold weather crop will 
thrive. Ifno rain falls in September and October, but a fall comes 
early in November, the rabi crop will not be so good ; if no rain falls 
in September October or November, the rabi crop will fail. The 
worst results are caused by the failure of the easterly rain in May, 
and by a scanty fall from the west in June and July. 

During the five years ending 1881, the extreme preatest heat 
varied from 104° in May 1881 to 76° in August 1879; the extreme 
least heat from 76° in May 1878 to 56° in November and 
December 1879 and in January 1880; the mean greatest heat 
from 96° in April 1879 to 72° in August 1879; the mean 
least heat from 79° in May 1881 to 60° in December 1879 and 
in January 1880; the mean range from 21° in Febraoary 1880 
to 1° in August 1879; and the mean temperature from 89° in 
May 1879 to 68° in December 1879. Of the five years, in two 
the month of the highest greatest heat was May, in 1881 with 
104° and in 1877 with 100°; in two it was April and May, 
in 1879 with 101° and in 1878 with 98°; and in one it was April 
“with 102° in 1880. In two years the month of the lowest greatest 
heat was August, in 1878 with 82° and in 1879 with 76°, in one 
it was October with 83° in 1877, in one August and September 
with 80° in 1881, and in one July with 79° in 1880. OF the five 
years, in three the month of the highest least heat was April, in 
1877 with 74" and in 1879 and 1880 with 72°; and in two it was 
May, in 1878 with 76° and in 1951 with 75°; of the five years in 
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one the month of the lowest least heat was February with 58° in 
1877, in one December and January with 57° in 1878, in one 
November with 57° in 1881, in one November and December with 
56° in 1879, and in one January with 56° im 1880. Of the five 
years, in three the month of the highest mean greatest heat was 
April, in 1879 with 96°, in 1881 with 95°, and in 1878 with 94°; 
in one it was April and May with 95° in 1877 and in one it was 
May with 95° in 1580; of the five years, in one the month of the 
lowest mean test heat was October with 77° in 1877, in one 
August and December with 76° in 1878, in one July with 74° in 
1880, in one July September and November with 74° in 1851, and 
in one so Nae with 72° in 1879. Of the five years, in three the 
month of the highest mean least heat was May, in 1881 with 79° 
and in 1877 and 1878 with 78°, in one it was April and May with 
78° in 1879; and in one it was March and May with 77° in 1880. 
In three years the month of the lowest mean least heat was 
December, m 1878 and 1581 with 61° and in 1879 with 60°; in 
one it was February and November with 66° in 1877;and in one 
it was January with 60° in 1880. Of the five years, in two the 
month of the highest mean range was February, in 1880 with 21° 
and in 1878 with 19°; in two it was March, in 1879 with 19° and 
mn 1881 with 18°; and in one it was April and November with 19° 
in 1877, in two years the month of the lowest mean range was July 
in 1880 with 3° and in 1851 with 2°; in two it was August, in 
1875 with 3° and in 1879 with 1°; and in one it was July and 
August with 6° in 1877. Of the five years, in three the month 
of the highest mean temperature was May, in 1879 with 8$°, in 
1877 with 86°5", and in 1880 with 86°; and in two it was April 
and May, in 1881 with 86°5° and in 1878 with 85°5°; in two years 
the month of the lowest mean temperature was December, in 1578 
with 68°5° and in 1879 with 68°; in one it was October with 73° in 
1877 ; in one January with 70° in 1880, and in one November and 
December with 69° in 1881. The details are: 

Sdtdra Thermometer Readings, 1877 «1881. 
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Sdtira Thermometer Readings, 1877 -18381— continued. 
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Sdtdra is pocamionaay rae Pee omer perros fou end 
five in the evening ofthe 7 April 1850, accompanied by a fierce 
duststorm, a tremenduous fall of hail occurred at a village called 
Kondval about six miles from Satdra. The hailstones were as 
large as cocoanuts : houses fell, cattle were slain, andin the river 
many large fish were killed. For several hours the hill sides near 
the village were white as if after a fall of snow.’ A 
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Near the Sahyddris, in twenty villages of Javll, thirty of 
Pitan, and three of the Shirdila petty division of Valva, iron ore 
is found in the murvm or crumbled trap below the laterite,’ 
Till within the last thirty years the iron ore was smelted by 
a class of Musalmans called Dhavads. In fixing where to dig 
for ore the Dhavads looked first to the presence on the surface 
of small lime nodules or pieces of kankar of the size of a masur 
bean. The next best sign of ore was a heavy blackish-yellow 
earth. When a spot was fixed for a mine, a round pit was dug 
about four feet in diameter and six to ten feet deep. The 
digging employed four Dhavads for three days. While digging, 
the Dhavads cut small holes in the pit side, to serve as steps in 
going up and down the pit. Under the soil the iron ore was 


‘traced by digging towards parts where, in the first layer the earth 


was mixed with small round stones, in the second layer with 
reddish muruwm, in the third layer with whitish muruwm, and in 
the fourth layer with yellowish murum. In the fifth layer, at 
a depth of six to ten feet, the earth was generally sandy, and small 
nodules of iron ore were found. As these layers did not always 
lie one below the other the digging seldom passed straight down 
like a well. After the pit was dug, the ore was taken out of it 
in baskets with the help of ropes and the steps cut in the pit- 
side. From the Be the ore was brought to the smelting place in 
the form of nodules. Before they were smelted the iron nodules 
were burnt in a kiln in the same way as lime nodules. They were 
then moved from the kiln, and, with iron hammers, pounded to 
pieces about the size of gram-peas. To smelt the powdered ore a 
pit was dug about a foot in diameter and a foot and a half deep, 
and round the pit was built a wall about two feet high made of 


1 Moet of this chapter is contributed by Mr. J, W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C.5, 

2The twenty villages of Javli ore Ahir, Bhekavli, Deuor, Gavdbosi, Indavili, 
Jungti, wa spa Kusavdd, Machutor, Mahdbaleshvar near the Tadil stream, 
Malcolmpeth, Malusar, Mauji, Pali, dw Rula, Takivli, Visota, and Vela. Of 
these villages, six, Bhekavli, Machutor, Mahibaleshvar, Malcolmpeth, Malusar, and 
Manji, areon the Mahdbaleshvar hills, The thirty villages of Pitan are Aval, Atoli, 
Chapher, Dicholi, Dhokovle, Ghanbi, Ghitoritha, Gojigaon, Gokul, Kumbharli, 
Humbarna, Karanjvdda, Karvat, Kasni, Kense, Kisrula, Kondhavli, Kusavdi, 
Maneri, Navji, Niknur, Palshi, Panchgani, Pineri, Rasota, Risvad, Sator, Shirsings, 
Tona, and Vatola, The three villages of Shirdla are Chandoli, Gava, and Banpdhiva. 
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powdered flint mixed with white earth. At the bottom of the wall 
was a hole about a foot in diameter, Throngh this hole a tube, 
nearly a foot long, and made of ground flint and clay, together 
with two hand bellows was fixed in the wall, and the hole was 
closed. At the bottom of the furnace powdered charcoal or earth 
was laid to collect the smelted ore. The furnace was filled with ten 
parts of chareoal to one part of powdered ore, and heated till the 
ore melted. The charcoal was of the wood of the anjan Memecylon 
parr pgis: (et dumetorum, jambhul Syzigiumjambolanum, 
and wmbar Ficus glomerata, as these kinds of timber give strong 
and lasting heat. When the iron was melted while still red-hot the 
metal was taken out and hammered into a ball. Ffty to eight 
pounds of powdered ore yielded five or six pounds of iron. It 
answered well for common field tools. Every part of the process was 
carried out by the Dhavads. If dug and smelted by paid labour, 
forty pounds of iron would cost the workers 10s, to 12s, (Re. 5-6), 
and would fetch 15s. to 16s, (Rs. 74-8). The Dhavads worked the 
iron into axes, sickles, griddles, pans, and other tools and vessels, 
most of which were bought in the Dhavads’ villages by traders from 
Wai, Satara, afl Poona. The Dhavad iron workers, though Musal- 
miins in name, worship Bande pos They keep Musalmén holidays 
and at birth marriage and death follow Musalmaén customs. They 
are strong and robust, speak a rough Marithi and Hindustan), 
and eat most kinds of animal food, even the flesh of dead buffaloes 
oxen and cows. Of late, partly from the want of fuel and partly 
from the cheapness of ry einge iron, the Dhavads have given u 
smelting. At present (1583) they live as labourers chiefly by Sead i- 
making and myrobalan-gathering. Some of them are active snake- 
killers and often claim the Tiondbty reward of £5 (Rs, 50) sanctioned 
in the Sétéra and Javli treasuries at 14d. (1 a.) snake. 

From its nearness to the Sahyddris and the rocky nature. of 
much of its soil the district is well supplied with stone for building 
and for road metal, The prevailing stone is trap i the ean and 
laterite on the hills, The trap is dark in colour and weighs 150 to 
185 pounds the cubic foot. It is ahard compact stone well suited for 
masonry purposes, and, except when it has been exposed to the weather, 
is not generally difficult to work. Masons, as a rule, prefer freshly 
quarried stones to stones which have been exposed to the air for 
any length of time. The cost of blasting trap is Zs. to Se.(Rs, 34-4) 
the hundred cubic feet. aaa coursed masonry costs £1 12s, to 
£3 10s. (Rs.16-35) the hundred cubic feet, the more expensive sorts 
being used almost solely for sta bridges. Facing stones cost 12s. 
to 16s, (Rs. 6-8) the hundred, bond or through stones two and a 
half feet long each of a cubic foot and a half, cost £1 (Rs. 10) the 
hundred; stones three feet long each of two cubic feet cost £1 ds. 
(Rs. 14) the hundred; and corner stones cost £1 48. to £1 Ss. 
(ts.12-14) the hundred cubic feet. Chisel-dressed arch work of 
trap costs about £8 (Rs. 80) the hundred cubic feet, arch facmg 
stones about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), and arch corner stones about £1 12s. 
(Rs.16). Trap rubble costs 4s, to7s. (Ra. 2-34) the hundred cubicfeet. 
Laterite can be blasted at 3s. to 4s. (Rs. 14-2) the hundred cubic 
feet, It is softer than trap and is easily worked witha tool like a half 
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pe: Laterite hardens in the air and makes a good building stone, 
ut, as it is porous, if the walls are exposed to much wet, the outer 
surface should be plastered. Laterite is useful for small road drains, 
but, as it soon wears, trap corner stones are generally required. Only 
very hard laterite is used for large culverts. Almost all the 
Mahdbaleshvar and Piinchgani honses are built of laterite as a very 
good quality of this stone abounds on the hill top. Good laterite 
masonry costs about £2 (Rs. 20) the hundred cubic feet. 

The metal nsed for making and mending roads is trap in the 
plains costing about $v. (Rs. 44) the hundred cubic feet, and laterite 
on the hills costing 3s, to 4a. (Rs. 14-2) the kundred cubic feet. 
Trap is the better material and alone wears well under heavy traffic. 
Laterite binds well, and is good metal for roads with light traffic. 
Besides trap and laterite, murum or crumbled nu. is largely used 
for roads. Murum is found overlying solid rock, sometimes on 
the surface and sometimes at some depth under black soil. It is 
cither gray or reddish brown. The reddish brown is the better 
variety, When dug it comes away in flakes and large nodules and 
makes a good fine-weather road surface. Murumeg roads become 
very heavy in wet weather and very dusty-in dry weather, 

_ Sand of good quality is found in the beds of all large streams on 
the plains, the cost varying from 1s. to 6s. (Rs.}-3) the hundred 
cubic feet according to the distance it has to be carried. On the 
hills where sand is not found ground laterite is used instead of sand. 

Lime stone is found all over the district in the plains, especially 
near Wai. It is either nodular called kankar, or it occurs in seams 
along river banks. Kankar, if properly burnt, makes good mortar, 
but the river seams yield the best lime for building. As stronger 
materials are abundant lime stone is not used asa road metal. As 
it is seldom found on the hills, lime is sent from Wai to the stations 
of Mahdbaleshvar and Panchgani. The lime nodules or kankar used 
in the Térli bridge when analysed were found to contain, out of 
100 parts, 12-00 of clay, 0-40 of sand, 1°40 of oxide of iron, 8470 
of carbonate of lime, and 1°50 of carbonate of magnesia. The lime 
from seams used at the Varna bridge contained 1460 parts of clay, 
4 of sand, 2 of oxide of iron, 78 of carbonate of lime, and 140 of 
carbonate of magnesia. The lime, which is supposed to have been 
used in building the Pratépgad fort contains 51-50 parts of lime, 3-13 
of iron and alumina, 2°59 of silica, 2°26 of magnesia, 35°32 of carbonic 
acid, 3-57 of sulphuric acid, and 1-33 of moisture. | 

Good clay for bricks and tiles is found in nearly all river banks. 
Wai, Bivdhan, Mahuh, and Kardd are known for their bricks and 
tiles, the bricks costing 9s. to 14s. (Rs. 44-7) the thousand, and the 
tiles 7s. to 10%. (Rs. 34-5). Ridge tiles cost about 10s. (Rs. 5) the 
hundred. Besides bricks and tiles, earthen vessels are made of the 
local black soil mixed with sand. 

Before ‘the ’passing of the salt act, Act VII of 1873, considerable 
bare eae of salt were produced in Man in the north-east of the 
district, A whitish surface soil called karal was gathered into 
heaps. Water was poured on the heaps till they were turned to 
liquid mud, and the mud was drained through an opening into 
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pits dug close by. The liquid was boiled in a large caldron, 
like those used for boiling sugarcane juice, until there remained 
nothing but small crystals of salt, which the poorer classes used 
and called mengemith, About forty pounds (20 shers) of the 
liquid produced six or eight pounds (3 or 4 shers) of salt. The salt 
was bitter and greatly inferior to sea salt, The manufacture still 
continues in the states of Atpddi and Phaltan and a good deal is 
imported into Man and sold at forty to sixty pounds (20 to 30:shers) 
the rupee. 

The! Stara forests have an area of 6624 square miles or 13°8 per 
cent of the whole district. Almost the whole area is hill land. 
The forest lands are scattered over the whole district, and are 
much broken by private and cultivated land. In the west the belt 
of evergreen forest along the line of the Sayerus is divided into 
six forest ranges, Wai, Satara, Javli, Mabdabaleshvar, Patan, and 
Valva.2 These six forest ranges are fairly compact and have little 
cultivated land. The seven eastern forest ranges, Khandala, Kardd, 
Khandipur, Mén, Khatdy, Koregaon, and Tasgaon, are bare hills 
with here and there a little scrub and teak. In the eastern ranges 
the forest land is much mixed with private and cultivated tracts. 

In 1872 the Sdtdra forests were separated from the Poona forests 
and made a distinct char Between 1872and 1575, besides one clerk 
and two messengers costing £55 4s. (Rs. 552) a year for the office of 








| _, the assistant conservator, a staff of three foresters at a yearly cost of 


£108 (Rs. 1080), and of twenty-four guards at a yearly cost of £225 
12s. (Rs. 2256) was entertained and err gine hands were engaged 
for broken periods. Since 1878 the staff has been (1883-84) raised 
to twelve permanent foresters and twenty-four guards costing £655 
12s. (Rs. 6336) a year, The permanent staff is supplemented by o 
tenner eee of 186 guards costing £1659 12s. (Re. 16,596) 
ayear. Thetemporary establishment is kept throughout the year, 
and, except that service in it does not count for pension, does not differ 
from the permanent staff. Besides these establishments there are 
two officers of whom one on £540 (Rs. 5400) a year is a district 
forest officer with an office establishment of three clerks and three 
messengers costing £88 16s. (Re. 888) a year, and the other is an 
assistant district forest officer with a temporary office establishment 
of one clerk and two messengers costing £247 4s. (Rs.2472) a 
year. “The office establishment of the forest settlement officer 
includes two clerks, two surveyors, and four messengers, and costs 
£352 8s, (Ra 3524) a year. In 1883-84 the forest charges 
amounted to £5521 12s, (Rs. 35,216). 

The Satara forest lands belong to three groups, the evergreen 
Sahyddri forest lands, the slopes of the spurs that run east from the 





t Except demarcation which js contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C. 5., 

the forest section has been compiled from materiala supplied by Mr. H. 
Mainwaring, District Forest Officer, and from the Annual Administration sorts, 

? The Mahdbaleshvar foresta within five miles from Malcolmpeth, including the 
reserves of fifty-six villages of Javli and of nine villages of Wai, were under the 
superintendent of Mahdbaleshvar till May 1878 and were then made over to the 
SAtéra district forest officer, Gov. Rea, 274 of 30th May 1878. 
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Sahyddris, and the bare or bush-sprinkled hills to the east of 
the Krishna. The evergreen forests of the Sahyidri range form 
a belt along the west of the district six to fourteen miles broad. 
These forests extend through the whole iength of the district from 
Bhor in the north to ee in the south, They stretch almost 
without a break through the whole of this distance and are not 
much broken by tillage. They contain many trees valuable both 
for timber and as firewood. The chicf of these are jpimbhaul 
Eugenia jambolanum, anjan Memecylon tinctorium, ain Terminalia 
) eg umbar Ficus glomerata, kenjal Terminalia paniculata, 
iird« Terminalia chebula, phanas Artocarpus integrifolia, adna 
Lagerstrmmia parvillora,and bamboos, As they form the catchment 
basin of the Krishna and several of its chief feeders, the 
Vena, Urmodi, Tarli, Koyna, and Varna, it is important that 
the slopes of these hills should be covered with wood. On 
account of the difficulty of transport the Sahy&dri forests yield 
little revenue. The forest lands are crossed by two highways, the 
Kardid-Chiplun and the Mahibleshvar-Mahéd roads. Numerous 
tracks also lead to the Konkan which are used by villagers and small 
traders who bring up the produce of the Konkan on bullocks, 
Of the second group of forest lands a considerable portion of the 
slopes of the spurs which branch east from the ris is covered 
with teak mixed with brushwood. Teak is not common on the 
lower pee of the western sections of these spura. It gradually 
thins in the upper slopes and in all parts of the hill sides towards 
the eastern ends of the spurs, These teak forests are much broken 
by patches of cultivated land. The third group of forest lands, the 
bare or bush-sprinkled hills to the east of the Krishna, includes 
the south slopes of the Mahddev hills bordering the north of the 
district, and the two ranges which run north and south parallel to 
the Krishna and separated from one another by the valley of the 
Yerla. The westerly sections of these hills have some scrub and in 
places a few teak trees. Further east vegetation grows less, until, 
in their eastern sections, many of these ranges are bare rocks. 
That these rocks were once less bare of trees is shown by isolated 
temple groves. These groves occasionally occur in spots specially 
suited for trees, bat they are also sometimes found in exposed open 
hill sides in no way differing in character or position from man 
surrounding treeless tracts, it seems probable that much of the hil 
sides was once wooded and that those patches alone remain which 
were the dwellings of gods and therefore might not be cut, 
In the east and north-east of the district both the Yerla and the 
Man and the streams which feed them run dry in the hot weather, 
Since 1877-78 much tree seed has been sown broadcast in all tho 
ranges. The result in the west is fair. In the east, of the seedlings 
which sprang up many have failed to live throngh the hot weather, 
In spite of these difficulties partly trom seedlings, but chiefly from 
guarding the self-sown growth of underwood, greenness is slowly 
spreading over many patches of hill side. 


1 Administration Report af 1875-70 para 24, and 1890-81 page 16. 
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Shortly before the annexation of Sdtsra (1847) it was brought to 
the notice of Government that the Sdtdra mountain ranges were 
peculiarly bare of trees. The conservator Dr. Gibson remarked 
that this barrenness was in a measure peculiar to the Satara territory, 
and that it was due to the carelessness of the Satara chiefs, The 
Peshwis had been strict in preserving trees and in British districts 
the Peshwa's policy had, to some extent, been followed, Thou; 
careless of forests the Siitdra chiefs everywhere maintained tho 
royalty in teak, sandalwood, and blackwood. Here and there 
pecinl reserves known as kurans were val Seema head-quarters 
and in the teak-growing tracts. In the Sahyddris certain parts were 
reserved for thick forest by order of the Maratha Government, 
occasionally near forts apparently to make them less accessible and 
sometimes for the shelter of villages from the storms of the south- 
west monsoon. Almost every Sahyddri village had its sacred grove 
and often other thick bits of forest reserved by the vil : 
themselves. These last were usually in inaccessible situations where 
wood-ash tillage was unprofitable and which were used as palm 
nurseries and aries for fuel and building timber. Over the rest 
of the hills wood-ash tillage had entirely cleared high forest. From 
1860 to 1862, at the introduction of the survey settlement, the 
sportunity was taken to set apart considerable forest reserves. In 
all of these reserves grazing was allowed either free or on payment, 
but it was specially stipulated that the nnmbers were set apart for the 
rowth of trees. As under the survey system the assessment was 
calculated on the principle of continuous payment, the amount was 
fixed at a very low rate generally 3d. to 4)d. (2-3 as.) the acre. 
Wood-ash tillage requires long periods of fallow. The cultivators 
therefore found it to their immediate interest to take all the land 
they could get at the low rates and throw it up when the fallow 
periods came round under the impression that their lands would 
then be reserved and the reserves opened to them for cultivation 
when the lands had recovered. When they found that the land 
was not again offered to them the cultivators were in great trouble, 
and to prevent distress it was found necessary to allot more land for 
wood-ash tillage. Fresh grants were made between 1868 and 1872 
by Messrs Spence and Wilson. In time these lands also became 
| exhausted, and in 1875 Messrs, Shuttleworth and Winter entered 
upon a joint demarcation to consolidate the forest and provide lands 
for Stash tillage. In 1878 a change was made in the forest 
licy of Government. It was decided that the need for increased 
rest conservancy was urgent to protect soil from being washed 
away; for the storage of water at the sources of great rivers; and 
on general considerations of climate and rainfall. It was decided 
that wood-ash tillage should be restricted and the infliction of some 
| hardship on the iculturists faced for these ends. After the 
‘ntroduction of the Forest Act all waste land in the Sahyddris and 
' a considerable area in the plains was formally proclaimed reserved 
forest. ‘The area thus notified was 594,606 acres. It soon came to 
light that much of this waste was unsuited for forest, and that to 
keep it as forest would be injurious to cultivation without yielding 
any corresponding advantage. A large area of waste suitable for 
b l232—6 
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forest but not proclaimed, remained in the east of the district. 
In parts of the Sahyddris the hardship caused by the stricter 
policy proved unbearable, while everywhere the enforcement of the 
new Forest Act was impossible as oe pete had hitherto been 
allowed to take many kinds of forest produce without interference, 
The result was that in 1880 an assistant collector was appointed to 
determine the rights existing in proclaimed forest lands and to 
recommend how claims not amounting to rights should be dealt 
with. The final proposals of the demarcation and settlement officer 
for all but three sub-divisions remain only for report, and the whole 
work of forest demarcation and settlement, except the acquisition 
of certain lands eventually to be included in forest, will be finished 
by the end of May 1885, Besides settling forest rights the assistant 
collector was directed to make a final demarcation of the forest 
lands, where necessary to recommend the exclusion of ands already 
proclaimed forest, and to consolidate forest blocks by exchange, 
or, if exchange was not possible, by purchase. Regard was to be 
had both to the interests of cultivation and of forest conservancy, 
In the parts of the Sahyddris where distress was found to prevail, 
land was to be allotted for wood-ash tillage regulated on a fixed 
system of most troublesome rotation. The demarcation of the 
part of the wood-ash tract was completed in 1881, that of the rest 
of the district was systematically begun in 1882. during the latter 
half of which exchanges were negotiated all over the district. In 
1883 the final demarcation line was fixed and sanctioned by 
Government for the sub-divisions of W4i, Satara, and Javli, Of 
148,964 acres proclaimed forest in 1879, 4242 acres were to be 
excluded ; the forest area was to be increased by 11,283 acres part 
available and- part to be obtained by purchase or exchange, and the 
final limit of the forest area of these three sub-divisions was put at 
200,627 acres or 3134 square miles. Government at the same time 
sanctioned the settlement of rights in the proclaimed reserves and 
decided what privileges should be continued and under what 
restrictions, The rights admitted included rights of way, and access - 
to springs, temples, and watercourses, Tho privileges allowed wera 
ae and gathering dead wood, thorns, and other minor forest 
roducts. 


The chief timber trade is in teak rafters. Tho trade is small. 
It is only to meet the demand for timber required for local 
house building. When they have no other work a few cartmen 
buy small quantities of timber and carry it for sale to the 
different timber markets. The timber dealers are chiefly 
Mariithis, anda few are Musalmin Bohoriis. The largest teak rafters 
frown in the district are not above one or 14 feet in diameter at the 
base. All larger timber has to be imported. The average prices 
obtained at the auction sales vary according to size from £1 to £4 
(Hs. 10-40) the hundred rafters. There is always a demand for 
firewood from the east of the district, but the forest lands are so 
bare of trees that the demand cannot always be supplied. A firc- 
wood store has been established at the hill station of M lahibaleshyar 
‘o supply residents and visitors. The price charged is 2s. 64 
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| (Rs. 1}) the Khandi of 784 pounds, At Mahabaleshvar inferior 


rafters known as raival, that is building timber other than teak, 
fetch a fair price and are used in building and Wy peut the station 
bungalows. Of minor forest uce the chief is the myrobalan 
berry the fruit of the Airda or Terminalia chebula. Since 1879 the 
myrobalan has become a source of profit to Government. This tree 
is found in the evergreen Sahyddri forests. The fruit ts gathered 
by the villagers and brought by them to Government stores where 
they are paid 1s, 5}d. to le. 9d. (104 - 144s.) the hundredweight, It 
is dried and sold by auction to merchants who export it largely to 
Europe where it is used in tanning and dyeing. During the four 
years ending 1882 about 1085 tons (3102 khandis) of myrobalans 
were gathered at a cost of £2155 (Rs. 21,550), and sold at £4592 
(Rs, 45,920), leaving a profit of £2437 (Rs. 24,370).' In 1883 hardly 
any myrobalans were Seagate as the crop was wholly destroyed 
by locusts who eagerly devoured the hirda blossom. 

The district has no special forest tribes. The villagers in the 
Sahyddri forests are Kunbis, Dhangars, Mhars, and Dhavads. The 









_ first three live by wood-ash or kumri tillage and by keeping cattle ; 


the Dhavads live by labour. The day’s wages given to villagers 
employed in cutting timber vary from 3]d. to 44d. (2-3 as,). At 
these rates teak rafters can be cut by the forest department at about 
5s. to Gs. (Rs. 24-3) the hundred and firewood at le. (8 as.) the khandi 


of 784 pounds. 


Exceptin 1872 and 1878 when receipts were unusually low, durin; 
the thirteen years ending 1882-83, receipts have risen from £226 
(Rs. 22,610) in 1870-71 to £6010 (Rs.60,100) in 1882-83, and charges 
from £1055 (Rs. 10,550) in 1870-71 to £5276 (Rs. 52,760) in 1982-83. 
For four years between 1875-79 and 1881-82 the forest department 
worked at a loss on account of the large establishment which was 
required to protect the forestlands and the small area which at present 
yields saleable timber. Since the 1876-77 famine the demand for 
timber has increased, the number of pieces of teak sold having risen 
from 13,119 in 1878-79 to 32,619 in 1882-83. There is also a good 
local demand for fuel. But in the present bare state of so much 
of the forest lands many years must pass before any considerable 
forest revenue can be expected. In 1882-39, in spite of the large 
establishment, the forest lands yielded a profit of £734 (Rs. 7340). 
The details of forest receipts and charges during the thirteen years 
ending 1882-83 are : 








1 The details are: Sitira Myrobalans, 1570-1332. 
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The cultivated parts of the district have but a thin sprinklin "4 of 
trees. Most large vill and towns have mangoe groves nea 
them, but the fields and hedges have few trees 'é occasional 
teak and dit/hul near waste ae The only parts of the district 
where timber has been encouraged and cared for are along the road- 
sides, most of which are shaded by fine avenues of babhul mangoe 
and fig.! 

According to the Collector's 1882 stook returns the district 
farm stock included 246,921 oxen, 152,640 cows, 115,311 buffaloes, 
13,390 horses, 425,374 sheep and goats, 4994 asses, and a few pigs 
and mules. ely 

The Oxen, returned at 246,921, are of two breeds, the local and 
the khilléri, The khilléri bullocks are said to come from the east. 
Both breeds are used for field papas - The khilléri, though the 
larger and more muscular animal, is somewhat delicate and does not 
live so long as the local bullock. A common khilldri bullock will sell 
for £5 (Rs.50), in the cattle market of Mhasvad in Man good ones 
sell for £10 (Rs.100), and in parts of the district a choice animal 





fetches as much as £20 (Rs.200). The tiny quick-running Surat 


bullocks are occasionally seen in sf riding carts, Except a few 
from the Bhima valley oxen are seldom imported. 

There is no special breed of Cows or of Buffaloes, It is said 
that Surat cows were imported a century ago, Cows and she- 
buffaloes are used for their milk only, except when neceasi ty compels 
their use for field purposes. He-buffaloes and oxen are used for 
draught. The price of a good cow varies from £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40) 
and of a good she-buffalo from £3 to £4(Rs.30-40). The skins of 
buffaloes, oxen, and cows are used by Chambhirs and Dhors for 
ao 3 shoes, thongs, and water-bags. Buffalo meat is little 
eaten by Musalmiins ; but Mhirs and Mangs, who have a right to 
the carcasses of dead buffaloes, eat almost every part of them. 
Iarge herds of buffaloes are often seen on the Sahyddris in charge 
of a single boy or girl, They are driven at night into enclosures 
hedged with rough posts generally five or six feet high. In other 
parts of the district the cows and buffaloes live either close to or 
inside of their owner’s house. 

Few of the people own Horses. Except by chiefs and the 
wealthier land phe epte s the animals ridden by the people of the 
district are seldom more than ponies. The valley of the Man 


’ 4A list of Satara forest trees is given in the Appendix. 
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used to be famous for its horses, but all interest in horse-breeding 
has died ont. In 1878 Government set ‘three stud horses for 
Sitira but littleuse was made of them, fifty mares were served and 
only six foals were produced. The Collector complained that the 
mares brought were unfit for breeding and that the higher classes 
were indifferent to horse-breeding. ing the three years ending 
1877-78 no chief or proprietor had made use of any of the Government 
horses. In 1883 the results were a little better. Of thirty-nine 
mares served ten were in foal. Up to 18758, righcsaint a se ree- 
breeding, horse shuws were held in February at Pingli about two 
miles south of Dahivadi, and in December at Mhasvad fifteen miles 
east of Dahivadi, The animals shown were unsatisfactory both in 
number and quality and these shows have been (1583) discontinued. 









A weekly cattle fair is held at Belavade in Kardid wherea consider- . 


able number of horses and ponies are sold, A few suimals are 
brought from the Bhima valley ; none leave the district. 

Sheep and Goats, returned at 425,547, are bred locally. Few 
sheep or goats either come into the district or leave it. The price 
of a sheep varies from about 2s. to 63. (Rs. 1-3). They are chiefly 
reared by the Dhangars in the east of the district. These with the 
Sangars, a branch of the same caste, use the wool of their sheep in 
weaving Aamblis or coarse blankets, which is one of the largest 
industries in the district, Sheep's milk is said to be drunk chiefly 
by shepherds and seldom by hosbandmen, who rarely take 16 
eater as acure for colds. Sir Bartle Frere, while Commissioner 
in Sdtdra in 1849, introduced some sheep from Khéndesh, but 
the cross breed was too delicate, was never popular, and has 


died out. Goats are valued chiefly for their milk, One breed of - 


goat, found all over the district, yields long hair which D 
work into country ropes. Surat goats are occasionally imported for 
their milk. Sheep and goats are pastured almost solely by Dhan- 
| gars. During the rains they are kept m the east of the district 
feeding on waste numbers or ongrass lands. As the dry season 
advances, the shepherds move west to the pastures on and near the 
Sahyddris. Sheep manure is highly valued by the holders of rich 
soil, who pay the owners of flocks either in money or grain to pen 
their animals on particular fields. Sheep and goats are lawful food 
to almost all Sitaéra Hindus, except Brihmans, Sondrs, Guravs, 
and Sutdra. Some well-to-do Musalmins and in rare cases Kunbis 
eat mutton daily, Asa rule meat is eaten only on such great days 
as the Dasara in October and at marriages and other family fes- 
tivities. Goats and sheep are occasionally offered to the gods. Shee} 
skins and goat skins are used for making ropes, thongs, and shoes, an 
goat skins for the sounding boards of various musical instruments, 
and their intestines for string. The usual mode of guarding sheep 
and goats at night is by a hedge of thorns, or by a long net 
stretched and supported by stakes driven into the ground, while 
men and dogs watch against thieves and wild beasts. 

Pigs are kept for eating by Vaddars and Kaikadis. Donkeys are 
kept as pack animals by some Vanis and Kumbhirs and also by 
Vuddars. Mules are used sparingly as pack animals, and camels are 
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rarely seen, Dogs abound in every village and are used for herding 
sheen. None are of good Nl Except Brahmans, almost all 
classes rear hens. The eggs and more rarely the hens are sold in 
the local markets. Ducks and pigeons are occasionally kept and 
some Musalmins rear geese. 

In the west near the Sahyddris chiefly in the Koyna valley and 
the hills of the Mala pass are found the Tiger, Felis tigris, vagh ; the 
Panther, Felis pardus, bibla vagh; the Bear, Ursus labiatus, decal; 
the Simbar, Rusa aristotelis, sémbar; the Spotted Deer, Axis 
maculatus, chittal ; the Ribfaced or Barking Deer, Cervolus aurmus, 
bhenkar ; the Hog Deer, Axis porcinus, para; and the Bison, Gavwus 

aurus, gata. In the east are the Hyena, Hysens striata, taras; the 
olf, Canis pallipes, scene the Fox, Vulpes bengalensis, khokad ; 
the Leopard, Felis jubata, chitta ; the Antelope or Black Buck, Antelop 
bezoartica, Aalpié; and the Chinksra or Indian Gazelle, Gazelle 
Lajos malsand, weg to both eer and west are the Hare, 
pus nigricollis, sasa; the Porcupine, Hystria lencura, sdyal; the 
staal Pre sbytis entellus, ténar or mdékad ; the Hog, Sus indicus, 
dukar ; and the Wild Cat, comprising the Civet, Viverra malaccensis, 
javddi mdnjar, andthe Common Tree Cat, Paradoxurus musanga, ud. 
Neither tigers nor panthers are s0 numerous as to do much damage, 
thongh occasionally man-eating tigers appear, and, owing to their 
exceeding cunning and the large forests of the Koyna valley, are 
very difficult to destroy. Of late years bison have increased in the 
forests on the Mala pass hills, but a mers come north of Helviik 
though they were formerly found in the neighbourhood of Mahibal- 
eshyar, A bull bison was shot on Mahdbaleshvarin 1873. Sambar 
have also increased in the Mala pass forests as the forest area is so 
large that it is nearly impossible to drive them out. They have 
almost ceased in the woodlands to the north of Helvdk as the villagers 
of that tract have killed large numbers by netting. Tho nets are 
laid in the sémbar’s runs and a line of men form, and, starting from 
the nets, beat the forest away fromthe nets, The sdémbar, imaginin 
that they are being driven to people armed with guns, break ceeaee 
the line of beaters and rush into the nets where they are killed by 
men hid near. Almost every village has these nets which are about 
twelve fect high and twenty feet long. Though the people kill does 
and fawns, the spread of reserved forests has been yearly increasing 
the number of sémbar. Bears are not numerous. ‘They do no harm, 
and, except when they have young ones or are suddenly surprised, are 
never known to attack man. They feed on roots and berriesand on 
white ants. Wilddogs killmanyspotted and small deer, and the people 
say that they will hunt down and kill tigers. No case of a tiger 
being killed by wild dogs is known to have occurred in Sdtira, 5 
the east the antelope or black buck used to be common; but their 
numbers of late have greatly decreased. The best ground for black 
buck shooting is between Pusesdyli in Khatdy and Kadegaon in 
Khénépur. A good many of the people have guns, which, when 
they are not using, they lend to Ramoshis and does and fawns 
are killed indiscriminately. The shikdris or hunters too, take many 
by nooses laid on the ground and also with the help of tame 
bucks. They fasten nooses to the horns of the tame bucks and let 
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them B°. The wild bucks in fighting with the tame ones, entangle 
their horns in the nooses and are caught. The chinkdira or Indian 
gazelle is found in small numbers in the hills about Man. Wolves 
and hyenas are mostly found in the hills round Khiandy ; 
_andin the range between Phaltan and Khatév. Even there they 

are scarce. Many licenses to keep guns have been granted for 
their destruction, but neither wolves nor hyenas are often shot. 
_ According to yearly returns of wild animals, during the eight 
years ending 1882, 294 persons were killed by wild animals, of 
whom twenty-three were killed by tigers, twenty-eight by other 
animals, and 243 by snakes; the number of cattle killed by wild 
animals was 661, of whom 589 were killed by tigers and leopards, 
and seventy-two by other wild animals aad snakes. During the 
same eight years, of the wild animals killed for Government rewards 
thirty-four tigers were killed for £73 12s. (Rs. 736), ninety-three 
leopards for £82 10s, (Rs. 825), and 164,826 snakes for £1027 12s. 
(Rs. 10,276), The details of wild animals killed are: five tigers, 
seven le , and 12,506 snakes in 1875 ; four tigers, four leopards, 
and 9980 snakes in 1876 ; eight tigers, ten leopards, and 16,483 
snakes in 1577; three tigers, eleven leopards, and 7535 snakes in 
1878 ; two tigers, eleven leopards, ‘and 15,642 snakes in 1879 ; one 
tiger, thirteen leopards, and 43,724 snakes in 1880; five tigers, 
twenty-one leopards, and 38,712 snakes in 1881; and six tigers, 
sixteen leopards, and 20,241 snakes in 1882. 

The list of snakes given in the Poona Statistical Account applies 
to Sdatdra. 


The Vena, Krishna, Koyna, and Varna have large pools that 
hold water throughout the year and are fairly stocked with fish, 
Rivers like the Man and Yerla which during the hot weather 
have no fish of any considerable size. The best, or at least the 
most frequently eaten fish, are the maral, aig hi témbat, shingada, 
and vamb. The chief fishing castes are the Bhois and Kolis, and 
‘Kunbis and Muhammadans fish for their own use, No class of 
‘men live solely on their earnings as fishermen, The eating of fish is 
not uncommon among Musalmans and most lowcaste Hindus. Fish 
are caught by poisoning the water with the juice of the milkbush, 
by large nets which are flonted in the stream, and by small hand- 
nets whose meshes are not more than three-quarters to one-eighth 
of an inch in circumference. Other modes of fishing, which are 
occasionally practised, are by turning the stream into a large 
basket or some other open receptacle, by throwing a dam across a 
stream, or by throwing up large quantities of water in which fish are 
also thrown up, and Tasty by placing large earthen pots in the 
| Water and closing them when the fish enter. Fish are nearly always 
sold fresh, and from honse to house; few are sold in the markets, 
In some places fish are preserved as sacred animals. In other 
places people fish where they please, though there seems to be an 
understanding that each village hasa prior right to the fishing within 
its own limits and from its own river banks, 

The following notes on the birds of the district are contributed 
by Mr. G. Vidal, C.5. as a supplement to Dr. Fairbank’s Popular List 
| of the Birds found in the Maritha country: 
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Gawe Binns. The common Sandgrouse, Pterocles exustus, is plen- 
tiful but P. fasciatus the Painted Grouse is rare. The abode of the 
Sandgrouse is in the east, and its food consists im gree pet of the 
seeds of the common thistle. The Painted Partridge, Francolinus 
pictus, is common in the south-east of the district, about Tasgaon 
and Jath, and is generally found in sugarcane. The common Gray 
Partridge, Ortygornis pondicerianus, is also found. Neither Gra, 
Coturnix communis, nor Rain Quail C. coromandelica, are plentiful 
in the district, and they scarcely repay pursuit in the cold weather. 
In February and March after the rabi or late crops have been 
reaped, they take to the rivers and find shelter in the tamarisk 
| sin the beds and on the banks of the larger streams. On the 
Nira and parts of the Krishna fair bags may be obtained. Hain Quail 
breed in September in the long grass of the meadows or kwrans 
round the city of Sdtara; Gray Quail are believed not to breed m the 
district. Jungle Bush Quail, Perdicula asiatica, are common in all 
hills covered with scrub. The Indian Bustard, Eupodotis edwards, 
18 occa Ons iv but rarely 5e00, and the Lesser Florican, 5 ides 
auritus, is also extremely scarce. Of Plovers the Courier, orins 
coromandelieus, is very common in the eastern sub-divisions, while 
Squatarola helvetica and Agialitis dubia the Gray and Indian Ringed 
Plover are rare. The Stone Plover, (dicnemus crepitans or indicus, 
also known as the Bastard Florican, is common throughout the 
district. The large Stone Plover, Scolopax recurvirostris, not no- 
ticed in Dr. Fairbank’s List, is found on the banks of the 
Nira and probably of other large rivers in the cold months, 
usually in parties of three. The Demoiselle Crane, Anthropoides 
virgo, is the only common crane im the Batra district. From 
December to March they arefoundin vast flocks nearthe Nira, Krishna, 
and Yerla rivers and on the large reservoir at Mayni, They are 
wary birds and difficult to approach except when feeding in the 
early morning in kardai or safflower of which they are particularly 
fond. The Phinsi Pardhis, to whose devices most birds fall an easy 
rey, are never able to entice the demoiselle crane into their nooses. 
They generally roost sitting in a long single line on a bare plain close 
to a river and guarded by sentinels onallsides. They seldom choose 
the same spot two nights running. Occasionally they feed at nights, 
especially during the early part of the cold weather when there are 
many cultivators in the fields by day. Their flight is remarkably 
strong, and they always call loudly on the wing. There are very few 
snipe grounds in the Satéra district though the Common Snipe, 
Gallinago scolopacinus and the Jack Snipe, Gallinago gallinola, ag 
well as the Painted Snipe, Rhynchma bengalensis, are occasionally 
found. The best chance of a bag is near the Miym, Pingli, and 
Shingnépur reservoirs. The Bald Coot, Fulica atra, is found all over 
the district. The Whitenecked Stork, Dissaora episcopa, is very 
common, and the Black Stork, Ciconia nigra, is found in the large 
rivers in the cold season. Most of the herons and egrets mentioned 
in Dr, Fairbank’s List, except the Ashy Egret, Demi egretta 
gularis, are found in the district. It is worthy of note that 
Herodias garzetta, does not, as stated by Dr. Jerdon, loge its dorsal 
train in the cold weather, although the Large Egret, Herodias torra 





. Perigrine and Shahin Falcon, Falco bi 
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loses his, At the end of May the plume of the large egret is 
Series a good {Sgatg a usually having forty or more long plumes. 
The Cattle Egret, Bubuleus coromandus, and the Pond Heron, Ardeola 
gray are handsome birds in their breeding plumage, the pond heron 
with its deep maroon train being completely transformed and 
scarcely recognizable. Besides the above, the little Green Bittern 
Butorides javanica, is common in all the Sétirarivers. The Chestnut 


Bittern, Ardettacinnamomea, is much rarer, The Pelican Ibis Platalea 


leucorodia, the Spoonbill Tantalus Leucocephalus, the White Ibis 
Threskiornis melanocephalus, and the Wartyheaded Ibis, Iconotis 
papillogus, are common in the larger Satara rivers. Tho Shell Ibis, 
Anastomns oscitans, isa rarer bird. The Glossy Ibis, Falcimellus 
igneus omitted from Mr. Fairbank’s List, is also frequently seen. 
No geese visit the Sataradistrict. OF Ducks the wat Whistling Teal, 
Dendrocygna major, is found on the Nira. The Ruddy Shieldrake, 
Casarca rutila, also knownas the Brihmami Duck, M. siraj,1s common 
on the Nira and Krishna. Of Ducks proper, the Shoveller Spatula 
clypeata, the Gadwall Chanlelasmus streperus, the Widgeon Mareca 
penelope, the Common Teal Querguedula crocea, and the Blue- 
win or Garganey Teal, Querquedaula circia, are found scattered 
throughout Satara in favourable localities. 

Of birds other than game birds the following may be noticed, The 
Scavenger Vulture, Recpiowe aera commonly called Pharao’s 
Chicken, is common in Sétdra. apm thapie poh?! ear at Vita in 
Khindpur producing a single egg. Of the Falcon class, the 

, ie prigrintn Se ee era r are 

“rare; while the Redheaded Merlin or Turamti, Falco chiquera, 

is fairly common all over Sétdra. A nest with three young 
cyesses has been found towards the end of February in A rah ir 
tree overhanging the Krishna, The young birds were kept for 
some time, but they were extremely vicious and wild and took the 
first opportunity to escape. A Hawk Eagle, Spiretus cirrhatus was 
obtained in a large grove near Sdtéra. Of the Harriers, the Pale 
Harrier Cireus mocrusus is the common variety. <At Jath, a 
hundred or more of these birds have been seen roosting together 
on a bare plain. Haliastur indus, the Maroonbacked or Braihmani 
Kite is decidedly uncommon. Syrnium sinense or Bulaca ocellata, 
the Mottled Wood Owl is the commonest of the large owls, and 
Athene brama, the pingli, is the commonest of the Owlets, Bubo 
bengalensis, the Rockhorned Owl, is also plentiful on all rivers. 
The hatred of crows to this, as indeed to all owls, is remarkable. 
A wounded owl may be followed for a mile or more, from tree to 
tree, entirely by the angry clamour of pursuing crows. The 
Hawk Owl, Ninox scutellatus, is not very uncommon along the 
banks of the larger Sdtdra streams, The Indian Roller, Coracias 
indicus, does not leave the district tall late im the hot season. 
Saveral have been seen at the end of April. The Pied Kingfisher, 
Ceryle rudis, M. machhimdr or disa, is the commonest species in 
S4tara, and is a wonderfully familiar bird. It has been watched 
ey at Wii diving fearlessly at the bathing steps among and 
within arm’s reach of the bathers. Halcyon smyrnensis or fuscus, 
the Whitecrested Kingfisher is common throughout the district. 
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The Great Hornbill, Dichoceros cavatua, is occasionally seen in the 
Koyna valley andin the west of the district, but not in the plains, 
Sitéra people have an odd belief that the common Roseringec 
Paroquets, Palwornis torquatus, which build in holes in banyan or 
pipal trees, are better rs than those which build in mango 
or any other trees. Of the Cuckoos the Koel, Endynames orientali 

or honorata, is very common. The people say that it never alights 





onthe ground. They have an idea that its peculiar cry is a prayer for 
rain to fill the leaves with water, eigen & ecause aise epee note 1s 
much more frequent at the approach of the south-west rains than at 
other times. Mr, Fairbank has omitted from his list of Honey- 
suckers, Cinnyris zeylonica, the Amethyst-ramped Honeysucker 
(Jerdon, 232). This bird is not uncommon in Sétéra gardens. 
A pair built their nest in September hanging to a slender twig of a 
creeper in peop Seah all on of the houses. Of ) 


at 













scasionally throughout the east of Sdtdra wherever there is 
a grove of large trees. It is very wandering in its habits, Speci- 
mens have been obtained in a state of transition fromthe chestnut 
to the white plumage. The Redwhiskered Bulbul, Otocompea fasci- 
candata, replaces on the Sahyddris the common Madras Bulbul, 
Pyenonotus hamorrhons, which is found only in the plains, in the 
| way as the Bluewinged Rosyheaded Parrakeets replace the 
common Rosewinged species, Palwornis torquatns, It is worthy of 
note that birds of several allied species differ in the hills and in 
the plains, and that the hill varieties are always brighter coloured 
been found im Sétdra. Oriolus kundu, the Indian Oriole, is found 
throughout the west of the district. The Blackheaded Oriole is 
rarely found to the east of the Sayhddri range thongh both species 
appear equally distributed in the Koyna valley and in the western 
sahyadri belt. The Southern Yellow Tit, Machlolophus jerdoni, is 
found occasionally twenty miles or more east of the Sahyadris, 
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_ Accorprva to the 1881 census the population of the district was 

1,062,350 or 212-98 to the.square mile. Of these Hindus numbered 
1,024,597 or 9644 per cent; Musalmians 36,712 or 3°45 per cent; 
Christians 886 or 0-08 per cent ; Parsis 99; Sikhs 29; Jews 21; and 
Buddhists 6. The Buddhists were Chinese convicts now settled as 
gardeners at Mahdbaleshvar. The percentage of males on the total 
population was 50°12 and of females 49°87. The corresponding 
returns for 1872 were a total of 1,062,121 or 221-09 to the square 
mile, of whom Hindus numbered 1,026,110 or 96°60 per cent ; 
Musalméns 35,034 or 3°29 per cent ; Christians 880 or 0-08 per cent ; 
Piirsis 80; Sikhs 2; and Others15. Compared with the 1872 returns 
the 1881 returns show an increase of 229 or 0°02 per cent. 

Of 1,062,350 the whole population 1,018,931 or 95°91 per cent 
were born in the district. Of the 43,419 who were not born in 
the district, 14,934 were born in the Bombay Karndtak ; 9558 in 
Kolhapur; 4686 in Poona; 4425 in the Konkan districts; 3098 
in Sholépur; 1137 in Gujarit ;760in Bombay ; 662 in the Rajputana 
States; 586 in the Nizdim’s country; 445 in Ahmadnagar; 267 in 
Goa, Diu, and Daman; 215in Madras ; 125 in Nasik ; 90 in Khandesh ; 
862 in other parts of India ; and 669 outside of India. 

Of 1,062,350 the total population, 1,005,499 (503,127 males, 
502,372 females) or 9464 cent spoke Marathi. Of the remain- 
ing 56,851 persons, 34,801 or $28 per cent spoke Hindustani; 
| 11,839 or 1-11 per cent spoke Kanarese ; 4840 or 0°45 per cent spoke 
Gujardti ; $552 or 0°33 per cent spoke Telugu; 925 or 0-08 per cent 
spoke Marwari; 396 or 0°03 per cent spoke English ; 350 or 0°03 per 
cent spoke Portuguese-Konkani or Goanese ; 26 spoke Pashtu; 21 
spoke Tamil ; 3 spoke Arabic; 6 spoke Chinese; 1 spoke French ; 
and 1 spoke Sindhi. Except in Jath where the people speak both 
| Kaénarese and Marathi, and in Tasgaon where the home-talk of 
many people is Kanarese, the language of the district 1s Marathi. 
The only classes who are considered to ie correct or book 
Maridthi are the Bréhmans, Prabhus, and Shenvis. Mariithis and 
low caste people especially Mhérs and Mangs use many technical 

pressions and special words which are not known to those who 
speak book Marathi. Gujaritisand Mdrwaris use their own dialects 
though many of them also speak incorrect Marathi. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the 
percentage on the total population of the same sex and religion. 
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The columns referring to the total population omit religious distinc- 


tions, but show the difference of sex : 
Sdidra Population by Age, 153. 
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The following table shows the proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, married, and widowed : 
Sidra Marriage Details, ISS. 
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According to occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 

population into six classes: | 
L—In Government Service, Learned Professions, Literature, and Aris, 
2 18,469 or 1-73 per cent of the population. 

Ti.—In House Service 8435 or 0-60 per cant. 

TIL—In Trade and Commerce 4349 or 0-40 per cent. 

[V.—In Agriculture 374,950 or 85°29 per cent. 

¥V.—In Crafts and Industries 55,009 or G11 per cent. ? | 

V1 —In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupations including Children, 593,188 

or 55°83 per cent. 

According to the 1881 census, twelve towns had more than 5000 
and four of the twelve more than 10,00 people. Excluding these 
twelve towns, which together numbered 115,095 or 9°94 per cent of 
the population, the 946,712 inhabitants of Satara were distributed 
over 1331 villages, giving an average of one village for every 374 
square miles, and of 711°27 people to each village. Of the 1331 
villages 110 had less than 100 people, 179 between 100 and 200, 410 
between 200 and 500, 331 between 500 and 1000, 224 between LOOO 
and 2000, 49 between 2000 and 3000, and 28 between 5000 and 5000. 

According to the 1881 census, of 174,406 houses, 151,175 were 
occupied and 23,235 were empty. The total gave an average of 
84-96 houses to the square mile, and the 151,173 occupied 
houses an average of 7°02 inmates to each house. Though 
all do not succeed every man is anxious to own a house, Sdtara 
houses may be arranged under two divisions, immovable and 
movable. The immovable houses may be divided into four 
classes: Those with tiled roofs and walls of fire-baked bricks ; 
those with tiled or thatched roofs and walls of sun-burnt bricks or 
mud; those with thatched roofs and wattled or grass walls ; and those 
with flat earth roofs and generally walls of unburnt brick, The 
movable dwellings belong to the wandering tribes who carry them 
with them, They are of two chief kinds small tents or pals either 
of coarse cotton or of wool and small huts of bamboo or date matting. 
Tho dwellers in tents and mat huis suffer much from the heat and 
cold and still more from the rain, ‘To escape the wet many of them stop 
during the whole rains near some village and build small huts of 
grass, leaves, aud branches. First class houses are seldom found 
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except in towns and large villages. | A first class house consists of 
one or two open squares surrounded by rooms or verandas and one 
or two storeys high. Of the two open squares the first is where the 
men live, ana the back is set apart for women. The rooms in the 
inner square are used for sleeping, sitting, cooking, dining, and 
ag store-rooms. The rooms in the outer square are generally usec 
as sitting rooms. ‘The front room in the ground floor and in the 
upper storey, if there is an upper storey, are used as guest halls. 
In front of some houses is a veranda where servants wait and behind 
are bathing ronmsand cattle sheds. Buildings like these are owned 
only by indmddrs or holders of public grants, jagirddrs or land 
proprietors, and wealthy merchants. Almost all of them date from 
the times of Marétha rule. Houses of the second class, with fled 
or thatched roofs and walls of fire-baked bricks, occur both in towns 
andin villages. The house consists of a front veranda and a central 
room with three or four other rooms, one of which is always set 
apart for cooking. If there is room im the veranda, the owner of 
the house makes it his office and place of business. As a rule the 
central room is used for dining and iden! ed the house gods, 
Houses of this class have Besse! a cattle-shed either in front or 
behind them. Houses of the third class, with thatched roofs and 
wattled walls, are found chiefly in villages and in the hilly parts of the 
district inhabited by the poorer landholders and field labourers, 
and by the depressed or impure castes, The inside of a wattled hut 
is generally divided into two or three spaces by bamboo matting or 
by branches, Except when the number of the cattle is small and 
part of the house can be given to them, the poorer husbandman’s 
cattle live in sheds or pens separate from the dwelling. — The fourth 
class of flat earth-roofed houses called dhabis, are chiefly found in 
the east of the district. Owing to the weight of the earth roof they 
seldom have an upper storey. | | 
The home of a well-to-do family is “eg pint ke stocked with 
brass and copper vessels, wooden boxes and tools, and bedding. If 
he is a high caste man he hassilverdrinking vesselsand plates, articles 
of worship, and a pdnsupdri or betel set including stands for attar 
of roses and other fragrant oils, He generally uses the silver ware 
on special occasions, such as marriage and other great days. For 
daily use he has copper and brass vessels and plates enough to meet 
his daily wants, he has also a set of big vessels enough to hold food 
for about two hundred persons. The ordinary wooden furniture in 
a rich Hindu house includes cots, boxes, and stools. Of late chairs 
tables and cupboards have begun to be introduced. The elders 
prefer carpets, cushions, and quilted cloths to chairs and tables 
and metal pots to glassware. e furniture of a middle class family 
is the same as that of a rich family but is only enough for the use of 
the family. He may own a few spare dishes but not enough to lend 
to others or to use in giving acaste feast. The houses of the poorer 
landholders and field workers have few metal vessels, sometimes 
none except a drinking waterpot and a ladle, They cook in clay 
»ots and use earthenware for all house purposes, ‘The chief articles 
in the husbandman’s house are his field tools. Besides toola the 
house gear if put to sale would seldom fetch more than £1 (Rs. 10). 
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The daily food in a rich Hindu family includes rice, wheat, millet, 
pulse, vegetables, clarified paee: PP r, salt, and oil, and, m 
amilies to whom flesh-eating 15 lawiu "Ei , mutton, fowls, and eggs. 
pee cs dishes prepared alesis families are wheat cakes or 
pwris, cakes stuffed with gram ulse and ni Ve called polis, grat 
balls called kalia or bunds, wheal balls or « urmads, Tice Sale iee 
modaks, sweet rice or keshri bhat, and curdled milk or shrikhand, 
The every-day food of a middle class family includes mullet or rice, 
butter, pepper, salt, and oil. Their special dishes are nearly the 
same as those of the rich but inferior 1 i ge 8 Those to whom 
they are lawful occasionally use fishand flesh. The daily food of the 
lower classes includes millet, Indian millet, rala Pamicum italicum, 
vegetables, pepper, and salt, and they occasionally use rice, fish, and 
flesh. Rich and middle class families lay in a stock of the chief 
grains at the harvest time of each grain. Those who demnk Pancrase 
generally keep somein store. Dried fish comes from Goa, Vengurla, 
and Harnai Chiplan. The supply of salt 1s from Bombay or 
pa 2 Except in rich and middle class families who employ 
coo 








the cocking is generally done by the women of the family. 
Even in well-to-do families the women of the house not only super- 
intend the cooking but themselves prepare dishes which require 
special skill or little labour. 

The style of dress of almost all Stara Hindus is much the same. 
The differences are chiefly in material due to difference in wealth. 
A rich man’s indoor dress includes a waistcloth and a shoulder- 
cloth, when he goes out he adds a waistcoat, a coat, a turban or 
headscarf, and shoes. If the home waistcloth is short, he puts 
on a sib and costlier one with or without asilk border. His 
wife’s indoor and outdoor dress is a coloured robe and bodice, and 
she is careful to rub her brow with redpowder. The festive dress 
both of men and women is the same as their every-day dress only of 
finer or richer material. ‘Women in full dress, sometimes in addition 
to the robe and bodice draw a shawlover the head. Widows, as a rule, 
do not wear the bodice, or a robe of any colour but red or white. The 
wearing of black is forbidden to widows. A boy in a rich family 
before he is girt with the thread dresses in a coat, a cap, and a pair 
of trousers. Thewearing of caps isa fashion which has lately come 
from Bombay. His show dress is a rich pair of trousers, a silk or 
broadcloth coat, and a fine lace-bordered cap. After he is girt with 
the sacred thread, a boy, like his father, dresses in a coat, waistcoat, 
turban, and waistcloth, Up to three years old the dress of a rich 
man’s daughter is the same as her seeps dress. After three she 
generally wears a bodice and petticoat and sometimes a robe. She 
wears the petticoat till her marriage and then dresses like her mother. 
Middle class men and women wear clothes of the same form as those 
worn by the rich but of cheaper quality. Among labourers and 
poor landholders the men wear a loincloth or a pair of short ecarse 





cotton breeches, a waistcoat of the same ma , & woollen blanket, 
andalongnarrow headscarf. They sometimes putontrousers andlong 
coats. On special occasions they wear a waistcloth, a white or colour- 


ed waistcoat, and a turban, and a second shorter waistcloth wound 
round the hips, The women dress in the robe and bodice, t 
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and Kunbi women differ from Brihman and Véni women in not 
passing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They are 
also, except on high days, mach less careful to rub their brows with 
redpowder. At yer the children of the poor, both boys and girls, 
wear no clothes till they are six or seven. After that a boy wears 
a lomeloth and a girl a piece of cloth wrapt round the waist. 
: : | dreas like their mothers and boys after 


'The internal constitution of all villages whether Government or 
alienated is the same. Each village has a headman called patil, 
and in almost every case the office is hereditary and is held by a 
Mardtha ora Kunbi. In some hilly parts of the district Mhar pitile 
are found, while in other parts the headmen are occasionally davlis, 
Dhangars, Késdra,or Musalmdins. Under the Mardtha government 
the headman was responsible for the village revenues, and, on pain 
of bemg turned out of office, was frequently required to make 
goed any deficiency in the collections from his own pocket or as he 

t could. He was also the head of the police. This system has 
so far been preserved that the revenue is still paid to Government 
throngh the headman, but he is no longer called on to make good 
deficiencies caused by the default of other villagers. It was the 
boast of Captain Grant Duff in the changes titeidlined in 1822 into 
the management of the state that he kept in its vigour tho police 
influence of the pdtil, and Government have since continued the 
eth both as revenue and as poles head, In a) eee the 

ereditary right belongs to the heads of several branches of the same 
family, who may serve either in turns or at the same time. If 
the heads of more than one branch serve at the same time the 
ei and revenue duties are usually performed by different persons. . 

nder the old system, when the amount of each landholder’s revenue 
payment was settled by the village community, the influence of 
the pditil was more powerful than it is at present, and natives 
acquainted with the district agree in stating that the constant inter. 
ference of superior authority has farther diminished the headman’s 
power. At the same time hereditary claims to serve are more 
rigidly respected under the British than under the Marétha govern- 
ment which often chose as officiator, the most powerful member of the 
patil’s family whether he was the lineal head or not. The lands and 
allowances were hardly less secure than at present. Village head- 
men were formerly paid by assignments of land with or without a 
small additional allowance. In Government villages they now pay 
the full assessment on their land, and are paid on a fixed scale 
proportioned to the revenue they collect. In their police capacity 


pétls have power to lock in the village office or chivdi - 


committing petty assault or abuse within village limits, and in 
some cases they are empowered to punish the committing of petty 
nuisances. It is also the pdti?’s duty to hold inquests and aid in the 
prevention and detection of crime. In civil disputes his power is 
chiefly confined to influence, but here and there civil fonctions haye 


‘Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C, 8, 
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been revived by his appointmentas village munsif under the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Act. When rich he lends money on much the same 
terms as other creditors. His hospitality and the amount of lead 
he takes on social occasions vary greatly with his means and 
character. In many villages, owing to his ignorance of letters, the 
headman is almost wholly in the hands of the accountant, 

Like the headman the village accountant or kulkarné is in almost 
every case an hereditary officer, the right of service running in families 
and the officiator being paid in the same way as among _potils, 
It is the accountant’s duty to do all the writing work of the vil- 
lage, and, as the headman can rarely read or write, the accountant is 
as often as not the more Sonnet of the two. It is he or some 
member of his family who usually does most of the petition writing 
for the village, and in consequence most kulkarnis have a richly 
deserved bad name for stirring strife, It often happens that a 
kulkarnt has more than one village under his charge, and still 
oftener that a family has the hereditary right to serve in a group 
of villages and to depute different members to serve in rotation. 
The chaugula or assistant headman acts as the pééil’s and accountant's 
office-keeper. He has charge of the vil office and of the writing 
materials and usually carries the records when they are taken out 
of the village. The other village servants are the village astrologer 
or Joshi and the family priest or Bhat, the priest of the village god 
or Guray,the potter or Kumbhar, the barber or Nhivi, the carpenter 
or Sutdir, the blacksmith or Lohdr, the tailor or Shimpi, the shoe- 
maker or Chaimbhiir, the washerman or Parit, the tanner or Dhor, 
the watchman or Rakhvalddr, the guide and messenger or Mhar, 
and the sweeper or Mang. Bréihmans are most often both astro- 
logers and family priests and frequently pens to the kulkarni’s 
family. Though they hold land both in return for acting as astro- 
logers and as family priests they often do little as astrologers as those 
duties are generally conducted by a few specialists. Still most village 
Brihmans can fix a lucky day for a marriage though they may 
not beable to cast a nativity. The family priest conducts marriages 
funerals and other family rites. He holds land from Govern- 
ment at a reduced assessment and receives money and grain allow- 
ances from the villagers. ‘The patron god or guardian of the village 
is generally served by an hereditary priest, who is usually not a 
Brahman but a Guray. Other gods who have temples in the villages 
are usually served by special Brihman ministrants called pujdris. 
The blacksmith, carpenter, tailor, shoemaker, tanner, and barber 
work for the villagers, who generally reward their services by bce 
mayments of grain. ‘They also hold Government qnit-rent land. 
The watchmen are usually Ramoshis or Méngs, who, thoughas often as 
not professional thieves, are fairly trastworthy when on duty. Under 
the Maratha government the watchmen used to be obliged to make 
good any stolen property which they failed to recover, and even now 
the villagers sometimes manage to extort compensation from them. 
They are paid partly in cash partly by rent-free lands and officiate 
in turns. Though not always trustworthy they sometimes prove 
valuable detectives. The Mhdér acts as a guide to travellers and as 
a Government messenger, and generally carries the revenue collec- 
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tions to the sub-divisional treasury with or without the escort of the 
headman. He is also the general porter and boundary shower. 
He has a right to the carcasses of dead cattle, thongh Mangs often 
dispute the right to the skins. The Mhadr holds Government land 
at a quit-rent. Mangs generally uct as scavengers and watchmen. 
They are often strolling acrobats and are generally professional 
thieves. Of special servants may be mentioned the Sonar or gold- 
smithwho also acts as assayer. He is seldom found except in large 
villares when he sometimes holds the office of accountant. There 
are also the Gossivi or ascetic and the non-Brihman ministrant or 
pujéri as mentioned above. The ndikardi or the hereditary village 
surveyor is met with and his services are occasionally called for. 
He was formerly an important servant when the assessment was 
fixed by yearly appraisement. 

In nearly all villages will be found Marathas or Kunbis and Mhirs, 
and in a majority Mangsalso ; Ramoshis are rarer. The other castes 
are found in proportion to the size of the village. Such a thing as 
an exclusively Brihman village, is believed not to occur in the 
district. The village grazing land is shared in common, and all 
but the impure castes may use the village well. 

The scanty records of the period before the beginning of British 
rule furnish hardly any information regarding the movements of 
the people. It is probable that large numbers emigrated during the 
famine of 1792, which was occasioned by the scanty fall of rain and 
the political troubles of the time. The famine of 1503-04 1s ex- 
pressly stated to have been chiefly due to shoals of immigrants from 
the Northern Deccan where the failure of the late rains of 1803 
was more complete than in Sétara. No fewer than 26,000 strangers 
are said to have flocked into the town of Wai. In the famine of 
1824 people are said to have emigrated both towards Ahmadnagar and 
Kolhapur. In the recent severe famine of 1876-77 large numbers, 
both of the Kunbi and of the lower castes, went to Bombay and to 
the Berars. This movement was only the development, under a 
passing emergency, of a custom which for years has existed in the 
east of the district among the labouring classes, who rarely find 
local work either in the hot weather or in the early rains. Since 
the great development of trade and demand for labour in Bombay 
this movement in many cases has become yearly.!’ The hill men of 
the west, whose means of existence are often at least as precarious 
asin the east, to a smaller extent avail themselves of the Bombay 
labour market. They are afraid of staying long from home and 
generally prefer work close to their homes. In such cases, where the 
emigrant owns land, some one always remains behind to look after 
it, otherwise, as often as not, entire families move. Except earth 
and stone workers of the Vaddr tribe, religious beggars, and strol- 





1 The 1881 census shows that 106,243 perple born in Sdtira were in that year 
found in different be of the Bombay Presidency, The details are, Bombay Cit 
45,404, Poona 29,939, Sholipar 12,965, Thana 6036, Belgaum 4408, Bijapur 3613, 
Koliba 3077, Ratndgiri 2005, Abmadnagar 2348, Khandesh 1856, Nasik 1274, Dhir- 
wir 633, Surat 349, Ahmadabad 279, Kanara 159, Broach 165, Aden 107, Panch 
Mahdls 69, and Kaira 0, 
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tribes or travelling carriers in Sdatéra. 
Brahmans! include sixteen divisions with a strength of 48,362 


or 47 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are 


Deshasths are returned as numbering 34,061 and as found in 
almost every village. The name probably means local or original 
rather than Brahmans of the Deccan plain as opposed to Brahmans 
of the hilly Konkan, Of€ their crigin or of their arrival in the 
country they have no tradition, They are divided into Mil 
and Yajurvedis who eat together but do not intermarry. There 
are niso two other subdivisions, the Madhyandins and the Atharvans, 
the Madhyandins being the followers of a branch of the Yajurved 
and the Athorvans of the Atharv, the fourth of the four Veds. 
Atharvans are mostly found in the east of the district and Madhyan- 
dins scattered all over the district. Sitdra Deshasths are rather 
dark, but there is little difference in make or appearance between 
them aud other local Brahmans. They are neither hardworking nor 
enterprising, rather dirty in their habits, idle, and untidy, but good- 
tempered, hospitable, and generous. Almost all are hereditary 
priests or village accountants ; most of the rest are in the service of 
Government as clerks and schoolmasters. Several Brahmans of 
hereditary priest or village accountant families trade in grain or 
cloth or keep moneychanger’s shops and more make their living 
as cultivators. Like other Brahmans they have the custom, when a 
girl comes of age or is pregnant, of leading her through the streets 
in procession asconeenes by women relations and friends and 
music, In the month of Bhadrapad or August-September, for luck, 
married women tie yellow threads round their necks. At the end of 
every family rejoicing, a birth, a thread-girding, or a marriage, they 
hire men to perform the gondhal dance, Their customs differ 
little from those of the Chitpévan Brahmans given in the Poona 
Statistical Account. ‘They send their boys to school and are well off 
enjoying quit-rent lands or indms and yearly grauts or varshdsans 
either from Government or from the chiefs. 

Devrukha’s, from the Bante village of Devrukh, are return- 
ed as numbering 172 and as found over the whole district except in 
Javli, Man, Tasgaon, and Valva. Like Konkanaths or Chitpavana 





1 A large share of the Hindu caste details is compiled from materials supplied l by 
Rav Bahadur Balaji Gangiadhar Séthe, District Deputy Co. 5 
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they have come from the Konkan. They are somewhat darker than 
Konkanasths, hardworking, and orderly, They speak Marithi, and, 
except a few moneylenders and Government servants, are landhold- 
ers. They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Dra'vid Bra‘hmans are returned as numbering 133 and as 
found in Sitéra, Kardd, Patan, and Tisgaon. They are said to have 
come from the Tamil districts of Madras during the Peshwa’s 
supremacy (1714-1818). They are divided intoAyangirs and Kurkals, 
and the names of their two chief family stocks are Vishvamitra 
and Bharadvaéj. Persons bearing the same family name eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in common use among men are 
Gopal, Ramchandra, Vyankatesh, and Apa, and among women 
Minikshi, Parvati, and Lakshmi. They are rather dark-skinned and 
shave the face including the moustache. Their women tattoo their 
brows to the corners of their eyes. They speak Tamil at home and 
Marathi abroad. They live in houses of the better sort one or two 
storeys high with walls of brick or stone and tiled roofs. They keep 
servants and own cattle. They are vegetarians and dress like 
Mardtha Brahmans, Their women plait their hair into braids, use 
false hair, and deck their heads with flowers. They wear the full ~ 
Maratha robe and bodice, but give the bodice up as soon as they 
become mothers. Their ornaments are the same as those worn by 
Maratha Brihmans. They are orderly, hardworking, hospitable, 
and frugal. They have a considerable kaswisdie of the Veds and 
other Brihmans consider them fe descent. ‘Their name is con- 
nected with the temple of Yeoleshvar near Satdra, which is richly 
endowed with donations by the Rajis of Satara and is entirely 
managed by Dravid Grihmans. Besides living as begging Brihmans 
or bhikshuks they have taken to trade and husban ry. They area 
religious people and are Shaivs by faith. They worship the ordinary 
Brihmanie gods and goddesses, They go on pilgrimage to Benares 
and Rameshvar, and their priests are their own Brahmans, They 
believe in witchcraft and spirit possession and consult oracles, 
Their sacraments or sanskdérs are nearly the same as those of 
Deshasth Brihmans. They send their boys to school and are in easy 
circumstances. 

Golaks, also called Govardhans, are returned as numberin 
$74 and as found over the whole district except in Patan, Man, an 
Valva, They are divided into Rand and Kund Golaks, the Rands 
being said to be the issue of a Brahman and a Bréhman widow, and 
the Kunds the offspring of Brahman parents in adultery, They 
hold a low place among Brahmans, other Brahmans neither eating 
nor marrying with them. They look and Hare like shasths 
and do not differ from Deshasths in house, food, or dress, They 
are hardworking, frugal, quiet, and orderly, They are husbandmen 
moneychangers and lenders, astrologers and priests to Mardthés 
and other middle and lowclass Hindus, They worship the ordi 
Brihmanic gods and goddesses and keep the caval Hindu fasts 
and feasts. Their priests belong to their own caste, and they settle 
social disputes at meetings of their castemen. They send their 
boys to sehool and ure a steady class. | 
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Gujara't Brihmans are returned as numbering 135 and as found 
over the whole district except in Javli, Man, and Khatév. They 
are strict vegetarians and do not eat food cooked by Maritha 
Bréhmans, who in turn refuse to eat though they take water from 
Gujarét Brihmans. The men dress like Mardtha Brihmans in the 
waistcloth, coat, turban, shouldercloth, and shoes. The women 
wear the petticoat, the open-backed bodice, and the robe falling 
from the hips without passing the skirt back between the feet. 
They are thrifty, hardworking, and hospitable, and either beg and 
officiate as priests at the houses of Gujarat Vdnis or serve as writers. 
They are not settled in the district but return to Gujarat when they 
have put together some money. On the whole they are a steady 
class and free from debt. 

Kanaujs are returned as numbering 164 and as found over the 
whole district except in Patan. They are strongly made people 
and speak Hindusténi. They are vegetarians and great eaters. 
The men usually wear a waistcloth, a coat, a shouldercloth, a head- 
scarf, and shoes, and the women a petticoat, robe, and backless 
bodice. They plait their hairin braids which they draw back and 
tie together at the back of the neck. They areclean, hardworking, 
and honest, being trusted soldiers and messengers. They act as 
priests to the local Pardeshi or Upper Indian castes. They are a 
religious people always bathing before they dine. They believe in 
witchcraft, sorcery, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky 
days, and consult oracles. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the castemen, They send their boys 
to school and area steady people. 

Ka‘nv Brihmans are returned as numbering forty-two and as 
found in Sdtdra, Valva, Karid, Wai, Khandpur, and Koregaon. 
They are dark and dirty, They are vegetarians and live and 
dress like Deshasths. They are beggars, cooks, water-carriers, 
and afew are in the service of Government. They are Yajurvedis, 
worship all Briihmanic gods and goddesses, keep the usual fasts and 
festivals, and go on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Tuljapur, Benares, 
and Praydg or Allahabad. They believe in spirits and witches and 
have the same manners and customs as Deshasths. They do not 
allow widow marriage. They are bound together as a body and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys to 
school, and are a poor people. | 

Karha'da’s are returned as numbering 2837 and as found over 
the whole district. They apparently take their name from the town 
of Karid at the holy meeting of the Krishna and Koyna, and 
probably represent one of the early Brahman settlers who took 
up his abode at this holy apet, According to the Sahyddri 
Khand the Karhddds are descended from asses or camels’ bones 
which a magician formed into a man and endowed with life. This 
story is apparently an ill-natured play on the words kar an ass and 
Aad a bone. They are fair, intelligent, and short-tempered. They 
are priests, pleaders, landholders, moneychangera, and Government 
servants. Their manners and customs differ little from those of 
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occasionally, but not generally, marry. Their household goddess is 
Durgadevi to whom apparently they formerly offered human sacrifices. 
The victim was generally « stranger, but the most pleasing victim 
was said to be a son-in-law. The death was caused by cutting the 
victim's throat or by poisoning him.’ They send their boys to school 
and are well-to-do. a ok 
Ka‘sts are returned as numbering eighteen and as found 
in Sitdra and Pitan. They have no subdivisions, speak Marathi, 
and look like Deshasth Brwéhmans. They neither eat flesh nor 
drink liquor. They dress like Deshasths, and are hardworking, 
quiet, and orderly. ‘They are husbandmen, traders, and Govern. 
ment servants. They call themselves Brahmans, but are not 
allowed to join with Brahmans in any ceremony. ‘They are con- 
sidered half-Marithis and half-Brahmans, and strict Deshasth 
and Konkanasth Grihmans hold their touch unclean, They are ao 
religious people, worship the usual Bréhmanic gods and goddesses, 
and believe in spirits and witchcraft, Their priests belong to their 
own class, and they make pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpnr, and 

Tuljépur. They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 
Sonkanastha or CuiTrAvans are returned as numbering $359 and 
as found allover the district, Astheir name shows they have come to 
Satdra from the Konkan where their original seat seems to have been 
Chiplun or Chitapolan, a form which seems the probable origin of 
their other name Chitpdvan, According to the Sahyédri Khand the 
Chitpivans are sprang from the shipwrecked bodies of foreigners 
which Parashurem, the destroyer of the Kshatriyas, raised to lifo, 
Probably most Konkanasths settled in the district during the sway 
of the Konkanasth Peshwas (1714-1818). They are divided into 
Kigvedis, Aahvateiens and Apastambhs or Hiranyakeshis who dine 
together and mtermarry. They are fair with fine features, often gray 
oyes,and generallydelicateframes, 'Theyspeak Marathi and generally 
live in substantial houses with mod or tiled roofs, The men wear 
a waisteloth, turban, coat, waistcoat, shouldercloth, and shoes, 
and the women the full Maratha robe and bodice. Children of 
both sexes go naked till they are five or six years old, and after 
that a boy wears a lvincloth, and a girla gown, They are vege- 
tarians and their staple food is rice, millet, pulse, vegetables, and 
butter, ait are intelligent, enterprising, hardworking, even- 
tempered, and hospitable, but exceedingly cunning and thrifty, 
always living within their income. They live by priestcraft, the 
law, and Government service. Some are moneylenders, shopkeep- 
ers, and cultivators. They worship Jotiba, Khandoba, Mhasoba, 
and Satvéi, but their chief deities are Shiv, Vishnu, Ganpati, 
Vithoba, and Devi. According to the deities they hold in chief 
estimation they are classed as Shaivs, Vaishnavs, Ganpatyas, and 
Shikts. Konkanasths have generally goddesses or Devis as their 
household deities and in their honour hold a yearly gondhal dance. 
They keep all Hindn fasts and festivals, and in almost every family 
is a priest called upadhya or purohit who officiates at their houses. 
The Chitpévans are noticeable among Western India Brihmans for 
oir John Malcolm, 1799 (Transactions Literary Society, Bombay (New Edition), 
in 
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the extent to which the younger men have given up their old beliefs 





and passed under the influence of certain European ideas. 
send their boys to school and are in easy circumstances. 
Marwart Brihmans are returned as numbering sixty-five and 
as found in Jévli, Sétara, and Tasgaon. They speak Marwiéri, 
The men wear the top-knot, moustache, whiskers, and beard. 
They generally live in hired houses and are strict vegetarians, and 
among vegetables refuse onions, garlic, radishes, carrots, and other 
root plants. They do not eat or drink from Gujardt or Mardtha 
Brahmans. The men dress in a small tightly rolled Marwdri 
turban, a long fine tight coat, a waistcloth, and shoes ; and the women 
in a petticoat, an open-backed bodice, and a short upper robe which 
they use asa veil. They are extremely grasping and thrifty, but 
are quiet, orderly, and hospitable. They officiate as priests to their 
countrymen, and beg. ‘They are not settled in the district and return 
to Marwéir when they have made some money. They hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 
Palsha’s, said by their rivals the Konkanasths to be Pal4shin or 
Flesh-eaters but apparently from Palsavli village in Kalydn,* ore 
returned as sprees: Sa bo and as found in Khanépur, 
Koregaon, and Pitan. They have no subdivisions and are generally 
fair and middle-sized. Their home speech is Marathi. Thoy are 
hardworking, frugal, hospitable, and orderly, and earn their living 
as priests, astrologers, physicians, and beggars, They are vegetarians 
and live in middle class houses. The men dress like Deshasths 
ina waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, turban, and shoes. The women 
wear the fall Maratha robe and bodice, and deck their heads with 
flowers. They worship the usual Brihmanie gods and goddesses, 
keep the regular fasts and feasts, and belong to the Vajasaneya 
Madhyandin branch of the Yajurved. Yheir family priests belong to 
their own caste and they go on pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpur, 
Praydzg, and Ondh. They hold caste conncils and settle social 
disputes at meetings of castemen, They send their boys to school 


and are a steady class. 


 Sava'sha's are returned a3 nombering 187 and as found in 
Siitdra, Valva, Tasgaon, Koregaon, and Karid. The story of their 
origin is that a Brahman, who married a Chaimbhar girl and was 
put out of caste, built a house with one hundred and twenty-five 
rooms and asked 125 Brahmans to dine at his house, holding out to 
each the promise of a handsome gift and secrecy. The guests one 
by one came and were feasted each in a separate room. When 
they had done their meal all met, and when the rest of the caste 
heard of what had happened they were turned out. Their women 
are generally handsome, and the men intelligent and hardworking. 
They are moneylenders and changers. Their customs are like those 
of other Brahmans, and their religions head is Madhavachdrya. 
They send their boys to school and are well off. 











i A detailed account of Chitpdvan Brihmans ie given in the Poona Statistical 
Lcoount, 

* Details are given in the Thina Statistical Account where reasons are shewn for 
believing them to be of Gujardt origin. 
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Shenvis are returned as numbering 875 and as found over the 
whole district except in Wai. They are considered to be one of 
the five Gaud or northern sects of Brahmans and to have come from 
Northern India. They came to the district from the Konkan 
during the time of the first three Maratha kings (1664-1700) under 
whom and the Peshwas they held many ini parent piers They are 
fair, of middle height, orderly, intelligent, and hardworking. They 
are husbandmen and Government servants. Their family gods are 
Mangesh, Narsinh, and Shanta Durga. The religious ceremonies 
or kuldharm in honour of Mangesh and Narsinh are held on the 
Mondays of Shrdvan or July-August, and those in honour of Shanta 
Durga on the fifth of the same month. On each of these occasions 
a man and his wife are feasted and presented with money gifts or 
dakshinds. ‘Cheir other ceremonies are like those of Deshasth 
Brahmans. Their social disputes are settled at meetings of the 

astemen, and intricate questions are referred to Atmandnd Sarasvati 
Svdmi their high priest whose head-quarters are at Kayla in Goa. 
They send their boys to school and are generally well off. 

Telangs are returned as numbering sixty-eight and as found 
over the whole district except in K hand ur, Mén, Patan, and 
Tasgaon. They only occasionally visit the district, living either by 
begging or by the sale of sacred threads. They are very dark an 
have a name for cleverness and deep knowledge of the Veds 
Among themselves they speak Telugu, and with others an extremely 
incorrect Mardthi. They do not own houses, and are great eaters 
especially of sour dishes, Both men and women dress like Maratha 
Brihmans. They are a religious people MORSE the usual 
Brdihmanic gods and goddesses. They hold caste councils and settle 
social disputes at meetings of their castemen and of Maritha 
Bréhmans. ‘They send their boys to school and are a poor people. 

Tirguls are returned as numbering 319 and as found over the 
whole district except in Jaivli and Man. They are said to be the 
issue of a Shudra father and a Brihman mother. They are 
considered low not only on account of their supposed origin, but 
because they grow and deal in betel leaves in rearing which they 
have to kill small insects. Other Brihmans do not eat or marry 
with them. They keep all Brihman rites and ceremonies, and like 
Brahmans wear the sacred thread. They are either Smarts or 
Bhigvats, worship the usual Brihmanic gods and goddesses, and 
keop the ordinary Hindu fasts and festivals. They believe in witches 
and spirits and consult oracles. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the castemen, They keep their boys 
at school till they can read and write. They are ples poor. 

Writers include two classes with a strength of 536. The 
details are : Sdidra Writers, 1881, 
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Ka‘yasth Prabhus are returned as numbering 340 and as 
found over the whole district except im Pétan. They have no 
subdivisions and look like Maritha Brahmans. They are generally 
fuir, middle-sized, and regular featured. The men keep the topknot 
and moustache, but not the beard or whiskers, and the women wear 
the hair tied in a knot behind the head and deck their heads with 
flowers. Both men and women dress and speak like Marditha Brah- 
mans, and, unlike them, eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They 
are neat, clean, hardworking, faithful, and loyal. They are writers 
and accountants and regard clerkship as their birthright. The 
| worship the usual Braéhmanic gods and goddesses, and observe al 
their fasts and feasts. Their priests are Deshasth Brihmans whom 
they pay great respect. They settle social disputes at meetings of 
the castemen, send their boys to school, and are a steady clasa. 

Pa‘ta’ne Prabhus are returned as numbering 196 and as found 
in all subdivisions except Khinépur, Koregaon, 1, and Tisgaon. 
They have lately come fo 










#, 






m their homes in Bombay and Thana in 
search of work, and are not residents but return to their homes 
to marry their children. They are clerks and writers in 
Government service and are well-to-do. Their social and religious 
customs are the same as those of the Thana Pitiine Prabhus, and 
they do not differ from their Théna brethren in look, food, dress, or 
character." 

Traders include seven classes with a strength of 39,638 or 3°86 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 
Sditdra Traders, 1291, 





Gujara't Va'nis are returned as numbering 179 and as found 
over the whole district. ‘They have castemen in the Konkan from 
whom they choose brides and bridegrooms and few go to Gujarit to 
perform a marriage. They are generally fair, and their home speech 
is Gujarati. They are vegetarians, abstaining from fish flesh and 
liquor. Except rich townsmen who live in two-storeyed brick-built 
houses, they generally live in one-storeyed houses. They are clean, 
even-tempered, hardworking, and less exacting and more popular 
than Marwaris, but they are wanting in vigour and enterprise. 
They are traders, grocers, moneylenders, grain and cloth dealers, 
and sellers of butter, oil, and other miscellaneous articles. They 
are all Valabhi Vaishnava that is followers of Valabhachdrya. 
Andich and other Gujardét Bréhmans generally officiate at the 


1 Details aro given in the Poona Statistical Account, 
B 1232-8 
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houses of all Gujardt Vanis. In their absence Konkanasth and 
Deshasth Brihmans conduct their marriage, funeral, and other 
ceremonies, They do not allow widow marringe and practise poly- 
gamy,but not polyandry. Except unmarried children they burn their 
ad. All their social disputes are settled at caste meetings by the 
seo aga They send their boys to school, and are generally well- 
o-do, 
Jains,’ or followers of Jin the Victorious, also called Shrivaks 
that is hearers, are returned sy pera vine They form an 
important t of the population in Khéndpur, Tésgaon, Valva, 
a other Pip-divisions.. ‘They owe their influence to their landed 
interest, their industrious habits, and their regard for every variety 
of animal life. In appearance and dress Jains can scarcely be 
known from Kunbi landholders, and except a few who speak Kanarese, 
both at home and abroad they speak Marithi. They are the 
hardest-working husbandmen in the district, making good use of 
every advantage of soil or situation, Except the well-to-do who 
employ labourers, the Jains, with the help of their women, 
perform every part of field work. At the same time tillage is a 
calling not recommended by their religion, as animal life con- 
sainualy or unconsciously must be destroyed. On this account 
cultivating Jains iemea a distinct class with a high ‘priest of their 
own, who lives at Nandin,a village four miles from Unkliin Tasgaon. 
Though strict Jains disapprove of cultivators, they do not carry 
their objections to the length of refusing to dine with them. The 
Jains, being mostly tillers of the soil, do not take much interest in 
sending their boys to school. They are a well-to-do class. 
Komtis? are returned as numbering 159 and as found in Satéra 
Karad, Jévli, Khanépur, Patan, and Tasgaon. They are natives of 
Telangan or the Telugu country, but they cannot tell when they 
came to Sdtéra. They have no history and no subdivisions. 
Their surnames are Utukhir, Keshavkhar, Poldvar, Chintalvaér, and 
Bachuvér. The names in common use among men are Poshatti, 
Shivaya, Rimaya, Krishnaya, and Raéjaya ; and among women Ganga, 
Shivbai, Bhagubdi,and Jandbéi. They are dark, middle-sized, and 
spare, and their home-speech is Telagu. They own houses one or 
two storeys high and ane « them neat and clean. They are vegetarians 
and their staple food ismillet, rice, and vegetables. They are temperate 
in eating, good cooks, and fond of sour and pungent dishes. They 
drink a liquid preparation of hemp flowers, but not liquor, and 
smoke tobacco, hemp, and opimm. The men dress like Brdhmans 
in a waisteloth, coat, turban, shouldercloth, and shoes, and the 
women ina robe and bodice. The women wear false hair and tie their 





1 Jain details are given in the weg Statistical Account. 

Asin Nasik (Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 59) the word Komti is used in Satira of two 
distinct claspea, a clasa of shopkeepers and a tribe of wandering beggara and charm- 
sellers. Theapplication of the same name to two distinct classes suggests that the 
name is a place or district name. It seems possible that Komti iv a shortened form 
of Komomethi, properly Kammametti, from the district Kammammett in the 
Nizim'scountry, Kamathi like Komti is applied to more than one distinct class, and 
it seems possible that ike Komti Kamathi comes from etti. 
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hair in a knot at the back of the head. They hinges lass bangles and 
their ornaments are the same as those of Marat faritha Brahmans. They 
are a mild, honest, orderly, and hardworking people. Most of them 
are grocers, dealing in spices, salt, grain, butter, oil, molasses, and 
sugar. Their customs from birth to death are the same as those of 
the Sholépur Komtis.!| They are bound together by astrong caste | 
feeling and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their 


boys to school for a short time and are a poor people. 


Linga’yat Va'nis’ are returned as numbering 17,255 and as found 
in all parts of the district, especially in Khanapur, Taésgaon, and 
Viilva on the borders of the Kaénarese country. They are divided 
into Pauchams, Shilvants, Tilvants, and Tirules. Of these the 
Panchams and Tirules eat together, though Panchams will not eat 
from Tirules. Some Shilvants eat from none of the other 
subdivisions, None of the four intermarry. They are dark and 
middle-sized. The men wear the top-knot and moustache but. not 
the whiskers or beard. With some exceptions, both at home and 
abroad, they speak Marathi. Except a few who live in large towns in 
well built houses, they generally live in small coeishaveyed diwelliiit 
They keep horses, cows, and buffaloes, and pay their servants Se. 
to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) a month as wages. They are moderate caters, and 
their staple food is rice, millet, pulse, and vegetables. They have a 
a strong dislike to flesh, fish, and liquor, and consider all food 
polluted even by the touch of a Bréhman. The men dress in a 
waistcloth, turban, coat, and shoes, and the women in the full 
Maratha robe and bodice. Both men and women rub their brows 
with white cowdung ashes or bhasm instead of with sandal and 
redpowder, and tie a ling round their necks. The women tie the 
hair in a knot at the back of the head, and do not use false hair or 
deck their heads with flowers. They are generally even-tempered 
and hospitable, entertaining any guest that happens to come to 
their houses, especially if he is a Lingdéyat. They are a mercantile 


people and follow various branches of trade. They deal in cloth, . 


grain, oil, butter, molasses, and sugar, and are moneylendera 
husbandmen and labourers. As lenders they are less pushing than 
Miarwdris. Difference of profession is admitted to make a great 
social difference, still it does not prevent them from intermarrying 
or dining together. They sie all the Brdhmanie gods and 
goddesses, and keep the usual fasts and festivals. But their chief 
god is Mahidev and they keep the fasts sacred to him with special 
care. They hold that no true believer can be impure, and therefore 
disregard the Brahmanic rules of ceremonial impurity. A Jangam 
or Lingdyat priest officiates at their houses, and both a Brahman and 
a Jangam attend their marriages. If a boy is born tos barren or to 
a daughter-stricken couple or if a boy recovers from severe sickness 
it is not unusual to devote him to serve ina Jangam monastery or 
math. All is both men and women wear the ling. The 
ling is put round the babe’s neck on the fifth day after birth by a 





1 Komti details are given in the Sholipur Statistical Account, 
2 Lingdyat Vani details are given in the Sholdpar Statistical Account. 
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Jangam who hands it to the mother, by whom it is kept till the child 
is seven years old. The child then wears it with certain religious 
rites one of which is a caste feast. Their marriage customs and 
rites are the same as those of peasant Marithis, They bury 
their dead and in all cases a tomb is raised on the spot with an 
inscription and a ling engraved on it. Many of them observe no 
mourning on the occasion of a death, nor do the women sit by 
themselves during their monthly sickness. The Lingéyats are careful 
to obey the orders of their spiritual heads who live in monasteries, 
of which there are three within Sitira limits, at Aundh, at Mabasuli 
in Kardd, and at Nimsod in Khatéy. Their social dispntes are 
settled by a meeting of the caste at which a Jan presides and 
a majority of votes carries the point. The boys Yara to read and 
write Mardthi and to cast accounts. They are a prosperous people. 
Mara‘tha Va‘nis are returned as numbering 3243 and as found 
over the whole district, 'The men are middle-sized, dark, and stout, 
and the women are fair. Their home tongue is Maréthi, and nee 

are traders, sae get! Sage and husbandmen. They eat fish and fle: 
and drink liquor, ‘I'he men dress like Brahmans, in a waistcloth, 
coat, shouldercloth, headscarf or turban, and shoes or sandals. 
The women dress in the full Maritha robe and bodice like Brahman 
women, drawing the skirt of the robe back between the feet. They 
worship the usual Bréhmanic gods and goddesses, keep the ordinary 
fasts and feasts, and go on pilgrima to Alandi mA 
Their pri 





Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljépur. ests are Deshasth 
Brihmans to whom they pay great respect. They hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school for a short time, and are a steady 
class, making enough to maintain themselves and their families. 
Marwa'r Va'nis are returned as numbering 275 and as found 
in ones and twos in every large village in the district. They speak 
Marwari at home and incorrect Marathi abroad. They keep their 
houses clean, and paint the walls with bright fantastic colours. 
men dress in a close fitting turban, a waistcloth, and coat, and the 
women wear the open-backed bodice, a petticoat, and a short robe 
drawn up from the petticoat band and falling like a veil over the 
head and face. Above the elbow and on the wrists they wear gold 
ornaments, but their chief ornaments are ivory bracelets. Their 
food is wheat, pulse, butter, oil, and sugar. They take much less 
care of their persons than of their houses. Their women, except on 
great occasions, are slovenly, but the men generally bathe daily. 
The features of the men are more strongly marked and they are 
sturdier and more active than Gojarét Vanis. The men shave 
the head leaving three patches of hair, a top-knot and a lock over 
each ear. They have a bad name for hard and unfair dealing. 
Besides lending money they deal in cloth, grain, pulse, oil, butter, 
and various other articles. In religion they are either Vaishnavs 
or Shrivaks. The midwife who generally belongs to the Maritha 
caste attends a lying-in woman for twelve days during which the 
mother is held impure. The midwife bathes the mother and child 
daily, and keeps cowdung cakes burning under the mother’s cot. 
On the fifth day the mother worships the goddess Chhatti, and, on the 
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following morning, ties a golden image 
neck. On the eka pee the ith 
of the mother and child are | | ir women 
relations are asked to dine. The mother, after worshipping the 
planets, the sun, and the earth with flowers, becomes pure, and 
is at liberty to mix with the house people. On the same day 
an Upper Indian Brihman priest gives the child a name and 1s 
paid 3d. (2 as.), and the women guests retire with a present of wet 
gram or ghugria. They marry their girls before they are fifteen, 
and hold a betrothal ceremony at which they egies the girl 
with a rupee anda silver finger ring, and fill her lap with rice, a 


cocoanut, and betel leaves. After this the marriage may take place 


at any time and is generally held within a year ortwo. Mw 
rants of the girl are poor the boy’s father has to give the girl’s 
ethan money. They build no marriage altar, get no waterpote 
from the potter’s, plant no lucky post in the boath, and worship no 
sprays of lucky trees as marriage guardians. The satu chee eee 






of expenditure in a Marwéri marriage are caste dinners 

peste a Except unweaned children they burn the dead, and 
if the deceased has died on an unlucky day they carry on the 
bier along with the deceased a dough human reand burn it with 
the body. They believe that if figure is not burnt, some one of 


the deceased’s family will shortly «din The chief mourner does 


not shave his moustache, neither he carry the fire in his hands, 


but it is taken by their caste barber in a copper vessel, After the 


body is burnt the mourners bathe, return home, and purify them- 
selves by drinking cow’s urine. The family of the deceased observe 
no mourning, and feast the caste on the twelfth day after death, 
They hold caste councils and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
Their boys learn to read and write either at school or from their 
fathers at home. As aclass they are well-to-do. 

Ta‘mbolis, or Betel-sellers, are returned as numbering 2674 
and as found over the whole district mostly in towns. They are 
said to have come into the district from the Karndtak ten or twelve 
generations ago. They are divided into Ling*yat, Maratha, and 
Musalmin Tambolis. The following particulars apply to the 
Lingfyat TAmbolis. Their surnames are Dalve and Jeble. The names 
in common use among men are Bhau, Hari, Krishna, Maruti, Rama, 
and Withoba; and among women Bhagu, Chimna, Gaja, Kusa, 
Rakhmi, and Thaku, Their home Bey is Marathi and they look 
like peasant Mardéthds. They live in neat and clean houses of the 
poorer sort generally one storey high with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. Most of them keep cows and she-buffalées, and almost 
all of them have ponies for bringing home ge of betel 
leaves from villages and gardens outside of the town. They 
are moderate eaters, and their staple food is millet, vegetables, 
pulse, and pungent and sour condiments. They do not eat fish or 
ilesh, neitherdo they drink liquor, ‘Their holiday dish is gram 
cakes or puranpolis. The men ei in ashort waistcloth or pancha, 
a coat, waistcoat, headscarf or turban folded after the Gujarat Vani 
fashion, shouldercloth, and shoes, and the women in arobe and bodice 
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worn like those of peasant Maridithds. The men wear gold earrings, 
finger rings, and a silver waistchain, and the women he black gate 
bead necklace with a gold button, glass bangles, and silver or bell- 
metal toe-rings. They also wear gold and silver earrings and neck- 
laces, and the well-to-do have rich clothes and ornaments for wear- 
ing on special occasions. As a class they are orderly and thrifty. 
They sell betel leaves, nuts, cement, tobacco, and the spices used 
in chewing packets of betel leaves, as cardamoms, cloves, nut- 
mace and nutmeg, catechu, musk, and saffron. They buy Jeaves at 
thirty-six karlis or packets, each kavli containing five hundred leaves, 
for £1 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs.12-15) and sell them retail making a profit 
of 6s. to 8s. (Rs.3-4) on every thirty-six taviiz. Their women do 
not help them in their calling. Some are also husbandmen, and 
others house servants and labourers. They are a religious people 
devoted to the worship of Shiv. They worship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses and keep the regular fasts and feaiivels: They make 
pul rimages to Jejuri and Pandharpur and believe Khandoba to 

ean incarnation of Shiv. Their priests are Jangams, but both 
Jangams and Brihmans officiate at their ceremonies. They believe 
in witchcraft and spirits and consult oracles, and, althongh they 
think that the simple besmearing of the brow with ashes removes 
impurity, they hold a mother impure for twelve days after child- 
birth. For the first five days after childbirth the mother and child 
are daily rubbed with oil and turmeric, and, in the morning of the 
fifth day, the family Jangam ties a ling round the child's neck. In 
the evening the midwife worships the goddess Satv4i in the mother’s 
room, and the mother and child bow before it. On the afternoon of 
the twelfth day kinswomen, friends, and neighbours present the 
child with caps and jackets, and putting it into a e give it a 
name. ‘The expenses for the first twelve days vary from 10s. to 
£1 10s, (Rs. 5-15). Among them the boy’s father has to look for 
a wife for his son and if the girl’s parents are poor the boy's 
father has to give the girl’s father £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). 
The ceremony of betrothal or sitiarpudais not necessary. When 
betrothal is performed, both fathers exchange presents of clothes 
and the girl’s father in addition has to feast the caste. Their 
marriage god is the branch of a jimbhul tree which they tie to the 
marriage hall along with a betelnut folded in a piece of yellow cloth. 
They rub the girl with turmeric and send what is over with masic 
to the boy’s. At the girl’s, in addition to the marriage hall, they 
raise an earthen altar and place earthen pots which they bring from 
the potter’s, and, after marking them with rod green and yellow 
lines, set them round the altar. In the evening the boy is taken in 
procession to the temple of the village Maruti, followed by his 
sister carrying a plate with a lighted dough lamp, BD i containing 








cold water, covered with a cocoannt, rice, and a small wooden box 
containing redpowder. From Maruti’s temple the boy goes to the 
girl’s and sits in the booth. In the booth the Bighee priest 


makes a square of wheat grains, and, on this, the boy and girl sit 
facing each other. A piece of cloth is held between shat a the 
Brahman priest repeata marriage verses, and, at tho end, throws 
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rice over their heads. The cloth is pulled to one side, the other 
guests throw grains of rice over their heads, and the boy and girl 
are husband and wife. The boy and girl are taken before the 
house gods, where they bow, and, after dining together from the 
the same plate, are taken outside and seated in the booth. The Brih- 
man priest rubs their brows with redpowder, and sticks rice grains 
over the powder, and kinsfolk and friends, mayan Spee and silver 
coins round their heads, drop them into a dish laid in front. The 
money waved is made over to the musicians. Presents of clothes 
are exchanged, and, after a feast to the guests, the boy returns 
home with his bride in procession accompanied by relations, friends, 
neighbours, and music. A Tamboli's wedding costs £20 to £40 
(Rs, 200-400) of which 4s, to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) go to the Brahman 
decor as his marriage fee. When a girl comes of age she is unclean 

r five days, during which she is fed on sweet dishes. On the 
morning of either the fifth or the seventh day she is bathed in 
warm water and her mother presents her with a new robe and 
bodice and her husband with a new turban. The mother then fills 
the girl’s lap with five kinds of fruit, and, when the rest of the 
household go to bed, she joins her husband. ‘This costs £1 to £2 
(Ra. 10-20). They bury their dead. Ifthe deceased is a married 
woman, she is dressed in a green robe and bodice, her head is 
decked with flowers, her brow marked with redpowder, and either 
her daughter or her daughter-in-law waves a lighted lamp before 
her face. The chief mourner walks in front of the bier, while a 
Jangam blows a conch shell beside him. On the way to the burial 
ground the mourners halt, place a piece of bread on the spot, 
yest the bier, and the bearers change places and goon. At the 
burning ground they lower the body into the grave already dug by 
 Mhiirs, fill it, and after paying the Mhars ls. to 2s.6d. (Rs. 4-14), 
bathe and return to the mourner’s, On the third day the chief 
mourner goes to the burying ground, sprinkles cowdung on the 
grave, and lays astone over it. Over this stone he sprinkles cow’s 
dung and urine, and, throwing turmeric and redpowder over it, 
offersit rice mixed with curds. He goes to a short distance, and, 
after a crow has touched the rice, bathes and returns home. On the 
fifth day the family Jangam rubs ashes on the chief mourner’s brow 
and he becomes pure. On the sixth day the caste is given a feast, 
and, on the tenth, rice balls or daspind are offered in the name of 
the deceased and thrown into a stream or water. The Jangam and 
Br&éhman priests are presented with money and the funeral cere- 
monies are over. A Tamboli’s funeral costs £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15- 
20). They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the caste. The authority of caste 
daily grows weaker. They send their boys to school and keep them 
at school till they know to read and write a little and cast accounts. 
As Musalmaéns and Mardthds have of late taken to betel leaf selling, 
the Lingdyat Tambolis have suffered from the competition and are 
not so well-to-do as they used to be. | 

Husbandmen include two classes with a strength of 608,108 or 
55°44 per cent of the Hinda population. The details are : 
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Eunbis are returned as numbering 583,569 and as found over 
the whole district- They say that the founder of their caste was the 
sage Kashyap, and that they came into the district from Marwar, 
Jaalhnies, and Udepur about thirty generations ago. They are said 
to have sprung from ninety-six clans. Among their surnames are 
Chavan, Gdikavad, Jadhav, Shinde, and Sirke. The names in 
common use among men are Govind, Parsu, Réima, and Shidu, and 
among women, Bhigirthi, Ganga, Gojra, Hakhma, and Uma. 
Sitdra Kunbis are dark middle-sized and hardy, and their home 
tongue is Marathi. Their practice of keeping cattle in their 
houses generally makes them dirty. Their house goods include 
field tools, metal and earthen vessels and pans, a grindstone, a 
handmuill, and a pestle and mortar. They are moderate eaters and 
their staple food is millet, pulse, vegetables, fruit, roots, spices, oil, 
and butter, and, besides fish, fowls, eggs, sheep, and goats, they eat 
the flesh of the wild hog, deer, and hare. Besides water they gf 
milk, whey, and liquor, and smoke and chew tobacco. The men 
dress in a waistcloth, jacket, shouldercloth, turban, and shoes, and 
while working in the fields in a loincloth and blanket. The 
women wear a robe and bodice, rab their brows with redpowder, 
and do not deck their hair with flowers. They are hardworking, 
temperate, hospitable, and among themselves honest and just. Most 
cfthem are husbandmen, and they are helped in their work by their 
womenand children, They worshipall Brihmanic godsand god- 
desses and keep the usual fasts and feasts. The chief Kunbi holidays 
are the Hindu New Year's Day in April, Akshatritiya or the 
Undying Thirdin May, Nagpanchmi or the Cobra’s Fifth in August, 
Pola or Bullock Day in August-September, Dasara in Se tember, 
Divdli in October-November, Champashashthiin December, Sankrdnt 
on the 12th of January, the full-moon day of Migh or February- 
March called Narydchipunav, and Shimga or Holi in March, Their 
fast days are the four Mondays and Saturdays of Shrdvan or July- 
August, Navratra the first nine days of Ashvin or Septomber-October 
the two Ekddashis or Elevenths of Ashddh or July-August, Hartdlika 
and ftish Panchami in August-September, and Sh ivrdtra in February, 
Besides on these days some fast on all Mondays Saturdays Sundays 
and Tuesdays of the year. Their favourite gods are Bahiroba, 
Mhaskoba, and Vaghoba, and their chief goddesses are Maridi, 
Muksi, Satvéi, and Tukéi whose images they have in their 
houses. They greatly respect Brahmans and call them to officiate 
at their houses. Their religions teachera are Gosévis, whose 
advice or updesh they take. They believe in spirits and witch- 
craft, and stand in great awe of ghosts and evil spirits. For 
her first confinement a A er wife generally goes to her 
parents’ house. When is delivered, the midwife, who 
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generally belongs to the mother’s family, sprinkles a little cold water 
over the babe’s stomavh, and cuts its navel cord, She puts the cord 
in an earthen jar along with the after-birth, a little turmeric and 
redpowder and rice, and buries it in a hole in the mother’s room. 
The mother and child are bathed in warm water and laid on the cot, 
and, that they may not suffer from an attack of cold, a dish of live 
charcoal is placed under the cot. 'The child is fed by sucking cotton 
soaked in castor-oil and the mother is given assafmtida, butter, 
and pepper. To strengthen them, after childbirth women are 
also gryen sunthavda a tonic of dry ginger, gum, clarified butter, 
dry ates, dry cocoa-kernel, and the roots of the saplhet musli 
Curculigo alba. For twelve days a lamp is kept burning near 
the mother and child. The laps of the midwito and of some 
married women are filled, and they are presented with turmeric 
and redpowder and retire. A Brahman astrologer is called who 
refers to his almanac and finds outa name for the child, and 
retires with a present of either grain or money. But the child is 
not always called by the name chosen the Brahman. On the 
second day, if the family is well-to-do and the child isa boy, neighbour 
women and the wives of kinsmen and friends pour pots full of cold 
water on the roadin front of the house, and, on the twelfth day, are 
treated to a feast, and presented with robes and bodices. On the 
third day the mother aan to suckle the child. For four days 
she is held impure, and, except the midwife, no one touches her. On 
the fifth the mother and child are bathed, the house is cowdunged, 
and all clothes are washed. On this day the mother eats nothing 
but dry cocoa-kernel and dates. In the evening close to the mother's 
head and feet two human pictures called Balirina are drawn with soot 
or charcoal on the walls of the mother’s room with their heads turned 
in opposite directions. Ina corner of the room is placed a grind- 
stone and on it a silver image of Satvai worth a penny or two, made 
by a local goldsmith. The midwife ties a red cotton cord or nada 
round it and lays before the image a lemon, a coil of thread, packets 
of redpowder and turmeric, pomegranate flowers, frankincense, 
camphor, five dates, five betelnuts, five halves of dry cocoa-kernel, 
& copper coin, betel leaves, parsley seeds, orris root or vekhand, a 
ei paes Pelee and a piece of black cord. By the side of the image 
of Satvai is laid the knife with which the navel cord was cut. In 
the same way the bathing spot and the figures of Balirina are 
worshipped. Some lay a sword by the side of Satvaéi and some 
lay a pen, paper, and inkstand. Rice, varan or split pulse, vegetables, 
unstuffed cakes or polis, fried wheat cakes called kanolis, and, at the 
house of some, goat’s flesh are laid before Satvdi. Friends and 
relations are asked to a feast, and stay up the whole night, seated on 
small square blankets or chavdles, singing davnis or ballads. A lamp 
of wheat flour, fed with oil or clarified butter, is kept burning 
near the image of Satvai. The child is not allowed to look at the 
lamp, as if if does not see the lamp straight it is sure to geta 
squint. On the sixth the offerings made to Satvii are not removed, 
and the mother and child are not bathed. The mother is fed with 
the food cooked on the fifth day, as it is believed that after the 
B 1232—9 
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Satvii ceremony the mother’s eating stale food does not give the 
child stomach-ache. Onthe seventh day the midwife gathers the 
offerings and the image of Satvai in a cloth, and lays them near the 
bathing corner or mori, She bathes the child and rubs it with 
oil, Ea | bathes the mother but without rubbing her with oil. After 
the bath the mother is given a little turmeric powder mixed with 
oil and water and one or two half cocoa-kernels. She warms herself 
with a chafing dish and is laidontheeot. On the eighth day the 
mother is given complete rest. Onthe ninth day the ground of the 
lying-in room is coated with cowdung, and the mother and child are 
rubbed with a mixture of turmeric and oil,and bathed. The mother 
is fed with ordinary food cooked in the house. On the tenth the 
mother loses all impurity. She is bathed from head to foot and her 
room is cleaned with cowdung. Thechild is bathed and laid in a 
basket. On the eleventh the child is bathed and for some time is laid 
ina basket. Rising early on the twelfth, the midwife cleans the room 
moving the cot outside, bathes the child, and lays it ina basket. She 
rubs the mother with fragrant ointments and bathes her and bringin 

back the cot tells her to Le on it. Turmeric powder, redpowder, an 

red sugar are laid before the bathing spot or mori and it is washed. 
The mother takes her child and walks out of the house on a square 
blanket or chavale or on a sheet. She then goes outside of the 
village to a bibhul or other tree under which are five stones the 
abode of the goddess Satvai. These she washes, lays flowers, powder 
packets, and thread coils or nada pudis before them, burns incense 
and marks her brow with ashes taken from the incense-burner. She 
bows to the goddess, saying ‘ The child is not mine but yours, kindly 
keep it healthy.” Unwidowed women or savidshine are asked toa feast 
of rice, split pulse, vegetables, and unstuffed cakes or polis. If the 
family lives in a town this feast is held in front of the house, On 
the thirteenth a wooden cradle is hung with astring six or seven feet 
long fastened either to the right or left side. About four or five in 
the evening five or six unwidowed women are given betel-leaves and 
whole-boiled gram or wheat. A stone pin used in pounding relishes 
or chatnis is washed, dressed in a child’s cap and hood, and a gold or 
silver wire or sari is put round one of its ends. Under the cradlea 
white sheet 1s laid and folded four times, and round the four sides a 
equare or chauk of wheat or rice is traced and a second sheet is spread 
over it. When allis ready the stone pin, which is called Gopya, is laid 
in the cradle, and the mother is seated under the cradle on the white 
sheet. After a short time Gopya is taken out of the cradle and the 
child is dressed in a cap and a hood or Aunchi, and, to keep off the 
evil eye, its eyelids, left cheek, right hand, and left foot are touched 
with collyrinm or lamp-black, and, while some of the women sing 
Ram’s cradle song, the child is laid in the cradle, Boiled gram or 
wheat called ghugris are scattered along the side of the cradle, the 
cradle is rocked by the unwidowed women, and the child is generally 
given any name chosen by the Brihman astrologer or by the married 
women guests if the astrologers name does not suit their fancy. 
If a mother has lost several infants, she names the next child Dagad 
or Dhonda, that is stone apparently with the object of cheating the 
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evil spirits into the idea that the child is not valued and ts not 
worth carrying off. Ifthe baby cries much it is named after its 
father’s father or mother, as it is supposed that their spirit has 
come into the child. After the child has been named the women 
kiss it and pray God to keep it in health. After naming the 
child they hand the guests the ghugris or whole-boiled gram 
and wheat, saying ‘Take this gram and take our lal or babe to 
play.’ Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five and 

iris before they come of age. As a rule the proposals of 
marriage come from the boy’s parents. Before accepting the offer 
the boy’s father makes a full inquiry regarding the surname, family, 
and relations of the girl’s father. When he is satisfied on these 
points the boy’s father goes with friends and kinsfolk to the girl’s, 
marks her brow with redpowder, touches her brow with a rupee, 
and lays the rupee in her hands. The girl is given a small robe, a 
bodice, and some ornaments, and her grandmother and her maternal 
uncle’a wife are presented with two robes worth 5s. or Gs.(Ra. 23-3) 
and called djichir or grandmother's robe and mdclunchir or aunt's 
robe. The girl’s father asks the boy’s father and his kinsfolk, and 
his own friends and kinspeople, to a feast of cakes or polis either 
stuffed or unstuffed. When the feast is over a Brihman is called to 
fix the marriage day and is paid by both fathers. If the girl's father 
is poor he takes £10 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 150) ise ald. if he ts 
rich he gives her £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) as her dowry, Before 
the marriage, in front of both the boy’s and the girl’s houses, a 
marriage porch is built and in the girl’s marriage porch an earthen 
altar or bahule is set. Supplies of clothes, grain, oil, and other 
articles are also laid in, About a fortnight Suet the marriage the 
bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric powder. ree 
or four unwidowed women grind this turmeric in a handmill to 
whose handle in a yellow ashase tied a betelnut and three or four 
sprouted turmeric roots. In country parts except the headman 
and other mdnkaris or honourables, most of the men of the village 
take part in the tarmeric grinding, sitting four or five at a handmill. 
They sing the women’s corn-grinding songs. On the day when 
the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric, women bring to the 
houses gram in a platter and in return are given small balls of 
boiled wheat four. During the two or three days after the boy has 
been rubbed with fanaesis triants and kinepeople ask him to dine, 
and when he goes young girls sometimes go with him. If one of 
the friends is wealthy, he calls the boy and all the members of the 
boy’s family to his house with musicians playing before them, feasts 
them on cakes or polis, and hangs flower garlands or mundavals 
round the boy’s head. If the houses of the bride and bridegroom 
are in the same town or village the installing of their badge or 
marriage guardian called devak is held on the marriage day. If 
the boy and girl live in different places the worship ts held two 
or thiee days before the marriage day. In installing the 
marriage goardian the first step is to worship the house gods, 
After the house gods are worshipped a near kinsman of the boy’s 
father and his wife have the skirts of their garments tied together, 
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Chapter III. and, under a waistcloth held over their heads by four persons, 

People go, preceded by musicians, to the village Mérati. The usband 

wher carries on his shoulder an axe or some other iron field tool and a rope 
HvseaNDMES. ‘twelve to fifteen feet long, and his wife walks close behind him 

Kunlie. carrying a platter with the family crest and an offering of food. 
Behind the pair walk four or five unwidowed women each carrying 
a brass water cup full of water. At Maruti’s temple the Gnrav or 
ministrant has a supply of sprigs of five trees, the mango, the rut 
Calitropis gigantea, the saundad Acacia suma, the Indian fig or vad, 
and the jémbhul Syzigium jambolana, The party bow before the god 
and lay sandal, flowers, frankincense, and food before him and the 
ministrant presents them with the five sprigs or panch pdlvis. On 
their return to the house they tie the five sprigs to a pole in the 
marriage porch and along with the sprigs tie a ake or poli and the 
spiced gram relish called /esan which is eaten with bread, On this 
day some ten to twenty friends and kinspeople are asked to a feast 
of unstuffed cakes. They sit on square blankets and after a 
service of betel withdraw. When the guests are gone the women 
of the house sift on the bare ground and eat. en & marriage 
party has to go to a distant village they travel in bullock carts with 
music. On reaching the boundary of the girl’s village or town, 
water is fetched and poured on the boundary by a Koli of yee 
who is given a cocoanut and occasionally a turban worth 2s. (Re. 1). 
Qn entering the village, if he has not ridden the whole way, the 
bridegroom mounts a horse and goes to the village Maruti with music 
and halts there with his sisters or other young girls who are called 
karavlis or groom's maids. In the village the girl's father has provided 
a lodging or janvasghar for the boy’s party. In the evening from 
Maruti’s temple the bridegroom's brother or other near relation, 
called the vardhiva or groom-sent, mounts a horse, and, with 
friends and music, goes to the bride’s. On reaching the bride’s 
her father asks him to dine, and, if he is rich, gives him o 
turban. When the groom-sent has taken some food the bride’s 
father gives him, for the bridegroom, a tinsel chaplet, a turban, 
a red chintz overcoat, oa pair of waistcloths, a pair of shoes, 
and a shouldercloth. The harbinger mounts his horse and starts 
for Méruti's temple with the bride’s father and some of the bride's 
kinsmen who carry four or five bodice-banners or dhvajas tied to 
poles and held over his head, and followed by an unwidowed woman 
or savdshin with a cocoanut and betel leaves ina platter. As he goes 
the bride’s brother pelts him with onions. At Maruti’s temple the 
bride's father lays the platter with the dress before the bridegroom. 
A Brihman priest who 1s in attendance tells the bridegroom to 
wash his eyes with water, loosens the brocaded end of the bride- 
groom's turban, and winds it twice or thrice round the bridegroom’s 
neck. He sets up a betelnut Ganpati and tells the sare Hata 
to wash it and lay sandal-powder and flowers before it. After 
this the priest touches the new clothes with turmeric powder, marks 
the pemleg soos brow with sandal-powder, and gives him the 
clothes, If the bridegroom’s old turban is of little value, it is 
ag to the barber who is to lead his horse; if the turban is rich 
the barber is given a cocoanut. Letel leaves arc handed to all 
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resent and money is given to the Brahmans, The bridegroom’s 
eft cheek is touched with lamp-black. He lays before Maruti two 
betel leaves, a betelnut, and a copper coin and walks round him. 
He carries a dagger or poniard with a lemon stuck on its point. 
Before starting for the bride’s a cocoanut is broken to keep off evil 
influences. ‘The village Mhér stands before the bridegroom as if to 
stop him and is given a white turban or shouldercloth worth 6d. to 1s. 
(4-8 as.). When he reaches the bride’s house, a Mbiér woman 
comes with an iron lamp in a platter and waves it round his head 
saying ‘May all your pains and troubles vanish and the riches of 
Bali be poured on you.’ For this she is given a cheap bodice 
cloth. Near the door of the bride’s house the wife of her maternal 
uncle waves round the bridegroom's head a lighted lamp of wheaten 
flour with two wheat flour balls at its sides and is given a bodice 
and a robe, This lamp-waving is called varovdlni or tho 
bridegroom-waving. The boy’s party are seated on the marria, 
porch and the bridegroom is made to stand near the earth altar in 
the centre of which is placed a mango sprig stuck in a ball of mad 
and at each corner a coloured earthen pot called rahi. The bride 
is carried out of the house and set in front of the bridegroom facing 
him. The priest and some begging Brihmans come forward an 
divide into two parties. A cloth or antarpdt is held between the 
bride and bridegroom so that they cannot see each other’s faces. 
They touch finger tips with the cloth between them. The two 
parties of Brahmans hand the guests turmeric or red-coloured 
rics or millet to throw on the heads of the bride and bride- 
groom, ‘The two parties of priests in turn, recite mangalasthaka 
or lucky verses at the end of each verse throwing some coloured 
grains on the heads of the pair, and the guests like the Brihmans 
at the end of each verse throw coloured grains, When the 
verses are over the Brahmans clap their hands, all the guests 
clap their hands, and musicians raise a din of music, Shortly 
after the maternal uncles of the bride and bridegroom sit on 
stools with the bride and bridegroom on their knees and with their 
faces turned to each other. The priest tells the bride and 
bridegroom to fold their hands and touch finger tips while he winds 
a yellow thread round their necks. This ceremony is called sufavne 
or the thread-winding. While they are thus seated the girl-giving 
or kanyddan is performed by the bride’s maternal uncle, or in his 
absence by her father. When he gives her away the uncle presents 
the girl with copper vessels according to his means. The priest 
muttering some verses cuts the yellow thread that was passed round 
the pair’s necks and tells them to sit on the altar or bahule. The 
bride sits on the bridegroom’s left. In front of the paira burnt 
offering is made called léydhom of clarified butter pieces of wood and 
fried rice. A winnowing fan with rice, split pulse, wafer biscuits, fried 
rice cakes, and vermicelli is laid before the bridegroom. The priest 
suddenly puts his hand over one of the articles on the fan, and 
asks the bridegroom to say what he has hid. If the bridegroom 
guesses right the priest says that his patron has got an intelligent 
son-in-law ; if-he answera wrong he hima dull fellow. After 
this a low stool covered with wheat flour and with lines drawn on 
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it is set before the bride and bridegroom and they are told to say 
each other’s name, money is given to the Brahman, and he retires. 
On the same day, after the marriage is over, a party from the bride's 
ro to the village Maruti, and, with the same rites as those described 
in the case of the bridegroom’s party, bring and tie in the marriage 
porch the bride’s father’s devak or marriage guardian. After the 
ride’s devak has been installed a party of the bride’s kinswomen 
go in procession to the bridegroom, with platters full of fried rice 
cakes, and rice vermicelli or sherya. They are received with honour 
and are given turmeric and redpowder. They empty their 
platters and in return in one of them the bridegroom's kinswomen 
put Is. to £1 (Rs. 4-10) im cash. This food-gift to the bridegroom 
is called rukhvat. Then some of the bride's near kinsmen with 
music go to ask kinsmen to dine, and bring them home with 
music, and in the same way the women of the bride’s family bring 
kinswomen. ‘The relations are feasted on unstuffed cakes or poltes, 
rice, split pulse, dlan or boiled rice flour seasoned with spices, and 
fried rice cakes. Early next morning, with music and friends, the 
bride and bridegroom seated on a horse, the bride in front, are taken 
to a river or pe Paige after retiring, have their feet rabbed with 
wet turmeric powder and oiled redpowder, and return with music.’ 
About ten the boy and girl are bathed on low stools in the booth. 
Round the bathing-place are set four or five témbyds or copper 
drinking pots with a white thread passed round their necks, At 
the time of bathing the bridegroom is seated on a low stool and the 
bride on another low stool or a large platter. While bathing they 
fill their mouths with water and blow it over each other’s faces. 
The boy holds a betelnut in his hand and the gil using both her 
hands tries to force it out; then the girl holds the nut and the boy 
tries to force it out with his left hand. If the boy fails the guests 
jeer at him calling him bulga or impotent. When the bathing is 
over the bridegroom tries to lift the bride by his left hand and set 
her at his left side while the bride tries to prevent him lifting her 
from the ground. These struggles greatly amuse the guests and 
relations. The boy and girl are then dressed and their brows are 
rubbed with redpowder and their bodies with turmeric. They are 
given a dish of sherya, that is milk, clarified butter, rice vermicelli, 
and raw sugar, and feed each other. After dinner they sit on the altar 
in the booth. In the evening the bride's father gives a caste feast 
and on one of the 5 the boy’s father treats the caste to rice, split 
pulse, vegetables, and unstuffed cakes or polis. On this day, or if this 
is not a lucky day on the next, the bride’s lap is filled. The priest 
folds a waisteloth four times, covers it with rice or wheat grains, 
and tells the bride and the bridegroom to sit on it. While the 
riest chants verses the bridegroom fills the bride’s lap with five 
fal cocoa-kernels, five dates, five sprouted turmeric roots, five 
betelnuts, a quarter of a deers of rice, a comb, a small casket, and 
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bride with the richest robe he can afford and the guests present 
the fathers of the bride and bridegroom with clothes or cash from 
1s. (8 as.) upwards. These presents are called dher. After this the 
twelve balutedirs or village servants come in, and, according to 
his means, the boy’s father gives their wives bodicecloths or cash. 
If he is rich he gives the headman or patil aturban. In the evening 
the bride’s and the bridegroom’s skirts are tied together, and they 
walk to the bridegroom’s house or lodging. After lamplight the 
bridegroom’s mother with a band of kinspeople walks towards the 
bride’s on cloths spread by the village washerman, and at the 
same time the bride’a mother starts with a band of friends to visit 
the boy’s mother. When the parties meet they stop ten or fifteen 
paces from each other. A waistcloth is held im front of each 
party and they ee throwing redpowder on one another. They 
jest with one another showing in front of the cloth a ladle, o 
rolling-pin, a dog, or a cat. While this is going on the bridegroom 
and his mother pretend to be offended and leave the party. The 
bride’s father and mother follow them and appease them with 
sresents. Then the two parties move on to the bride’s where the 
bridegroom’s mother is seated in the booth on a three-legged 
stool. Round her are arranged four or five metal drinking pots 
or témbyds with a thread passed round their necks, and the boy 
and girl are seated on her lap. The bride's father gives a robe to 
the bridegroom’s mother and the bridegroom’s father gives a robe 
to the bride’s mother. This interchange of robes is called 
| potjhdkni or stomacher. While the bridegroom's mother is 
seated on her stool the jidl or handing ceremony is performed. A 
bamboo basket or round metal dish, with a comb, a looking glass, 
a casket, a rolling-pin, five sweet things, and five wheat flour 
lamps is set on the bridegroom’s mother’s head, and four or five 
women stand about her and sing the ghdl song which runs: ‘The 
bridegroom has reached the village boundary, I will worship the 
boundary and win the bridegroom.’ Meanwhile a kinsman of the 
bridegroom’s runs away. withthe basket or dish to the bridegroom's 
and is pursued and pelted «with onions by the bride’s people, 
The bride's father mother and other near relations hold the bride 
seated on their crossed hands and set her on her husband’s lap 
and then on the laps of his father mother and other near relations, 
At the time of handing her over the girl’s relations with sobs 
and tears say: ‘Up to this she was ours, now she is yours.’ 
This ceremony is seldom over till the morning cock-crow, and, 
after it is over, sometimes as late as five they sit to a feast. 
When the feast is over the bride and bridegroom are led into the 
god-house and bow before the images. As he bows the bridegroom 
steals one of the gods and refuses to give it up till the bride's 
father makes him a present. All then go to the bridegroom’s, 
In the evening the bridegroom’s father gives betel leaves with 
nuts to the guests and bids them goodbye. If the bridegroom 
belongs to another village, the guests who belong to his village 
accompany him home. When they reach the uiltsgs the bride and 
bridegroom are taken to the temple of the village M4ruti. In the 
evening about seven or eight the bride and bridegroom are seated 
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ona horse led to his house with a procession, music, and if 
they can afford them fireworks. Inthe house a dish with cocoanuta 
saffron and betel leaves is waved round the image of Khandoba, a. 
ceremony which is called the lifting of Khandoba's tafi or plate. 

After the plate-waving comes the jhenda nachne or flag-dance when 

one man sets the bride on his back and another sets the brde- 

groom on his back and they dance. Sometimes the bride sits on 

fe bederonts back and aman dances with both on his back. 

After the dance the bridegroom, holding the full box of a seed 

drill in his hand, sprinkles grain on the ground and along with the 

bride who carries resin in her hand goes to the god room. At the 
door of the god room they find the boy’s sister who refuses to let 

them pass till they promise to give their first danghter in marriage 

to her son. They agree though the promise is almost never kept, 

and pass in, and laying a betelnut and a copper coin before them, bow 

tothe house gods. The girl is considered the goddess of wealth 

and her brow 1s marked with ahr Satcher Some wheat witha piece 

of gold in it is heaped between the bride and bridegroom, and they 

are told to divide the heap. If the bride gets the gold in her half 

she is applanded and it is taken as an omen that the rule in the 

house will be hers. On the next or some other lucky day the bride 

and bridegroom are bathed and the turmericis taken off. If she can 

afford it the boy’s mother for a fortnight longer feeds them on 

boiled rice and clarified butter, 

When a girl comes of age her feet are rubbed with turmeric powder 
moistened with water and her brow with redpowder with or without 
oil ; and she isfedon varan or split pulse cooked in water with turmeric 

wder, and salt, rice, vegetables, and unstuffed-eakes or polis. If her 
father-in-law is rich the girl is for four days seated in a gaily dressed 
frame called a makhar probably from wokhila khélaya or a place of sacrifice. 
On the fifth she and her husband are bathed and while they bathe 
music is played. She is dressed in a green robe and a green 
bodice, and her hands are adorned with fresh green glass 
bangles. Her father, if rich enongh, gives her husband a waisteloth 
and turban and to his mother a robe and a bodice, and beds, a 
carpet, aset of betel dishes, and asamai or metal lamp for her and her 
husband's use. Some unwidowed women with relations are asked 
to feast on cakes or polis and the girl and her husband are made to 
feed each other from the same dish, 

When a woman is pregnant for the first time, her food longings 
are satisfied, and a special feast called dohalejevan or the 
longing dinner is held in the fifth or in the seventh month of her 
pregnancy. She is presented witha green robe and a green bodice, or 
a bodiceonly if her hasbandis poor, and some ten or fifteen unwidowed 
women are asked to dine with her. Lamps are placed by her side and 
the feast is made as grand asthe giver canafford. To guard against 
the danger of miscarriage from violent movements or a sudden 
fright, a pregnant woman is made to sitin asailing boat and a 
cart, is shown funeral processions, 1s made to cross the leather rope 
attached to the bag in a bullock draw-well, and to cross the boun- 
1 or a town. 
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When a Kunbi is at the point of death he is lifted from his 
bed and laid on a blanket and his son rests the dying head on 
his lap. After death the body is bathed in water heated on a 
hearth set in front of the house, To carry the body a ladder-like 
bier is made of two poles six or seven feet long with three or four 
small cross pieces. Two new earthen pots, a large one for water 
and a small one for fire, redpowder, betel leaves, and a cloth about 
seven and a half feet long are brought from the market or village 
cloth shop. Word is sent to the village Mhar who carries cowdung 
cakes and firewood to the burning ground which is earn iS the 
river bank. The body is washed with warm water on a plank d 
before the front door. Except the face the body is covered with 
a new waistcloth and a cord is passed several times round the body 
to secure the cloth firmly, Betel leaves and guldl or redpowder 
are sprinkled over it, and a basil leaf is put in the mouth and 
some rice, a copper coin, and the quarter of a cake are laid beside 
the body. Four of the dead person’s kinsmen bear the body, 
and the son bathes and walks in front carrying the firepot on a 
triangular frame fastened to a sling. Before setting out he is 
warned not tolook back. About half-way to the burning ground 
at a place called the visdrydchi jaga or rest-place the party 
stops and the bearers set the bier on the ground and change 
places. They throw away the rice the copper com and the quarter 
| of a cake which were laid on the bier beside the body and pick upa 
stone which is usually called the life-stone or jiv-thada When they 
reach the burning ground they raise a pile of four layers of cowdung 
cakes. They then take off the waistcloth, cut the thread tied round 
the waist, and loosen the loincloth. The body is laid on the pyre 
and is covered with other layers of cakes. When the mouth is 
being covered the son pours a little water into it. The son sets 
fire to the pyre, bathes, brings water in the large earthen pot, and 
stands at the head of the pyre. Another person comes and with 
a small stone makes a hole in the earthen pot. As the water spouts 
from the pot, the son goes five times round the pyre and at the end 
) throws the pot on the und at the head of the pyre, and calls 
J aloud beating his mouth with the back of his hand. He then 
goes and sits among the other men without touching them. After 
ashort time the sound made by the bursting of the skull is heard 
and the chief mourner and others, at least the four bearers, bathe. 

The stone with which the earthen pot was ata is kept with 
great care somewhere in the burning place, On their return to the 

ouse of mourning the funeral party are given nimb leaves to eat ; 
er they go to a temple and then to their houses. The mourners do 
not cook but are fed on that day by a relation or a friend with food 
prepared at his honse. 

In the evening after the funeral a lighted lamp is set on the spot 
| where the dead breathed his last. Flour is strewn round the lamp 
and the lamp is covered with a basket. Next morning the basket 
| is moved and the flour is examined. Ifa human footprint appears 
| on the flour the dead person is believed to be re-born as a human 
being; and if the footprint is that of a bird or beast, the spirit of 
the person is believed to have entered that beast or bird. ~~ - ~ 
B 1232—10 
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Next morning the son, with some friends and relations, goes’ 
the burning ground with three small earthen pots with their 
months covered with three small wheaten cakes and three pimpal 
leaves. He places the small pots in a winnowing basket and 
fills them with milk cow-urine and honey or sugar and Ia) 
some cowdung in the basket. On reaching the rest-place the 
son lays on the ground a cake with a little raw sugar. He goes 
on to the burning ground and from the spot where the body was 
burnt, he takes the ashes except one bone which he puts aside, 
and throws them into the nearest river. If he is rich he gathers the 
bones and afterwards takes them to a holy river. After removin, 
the ashes the son sprinkles the spot with cowdung and cowurine an 
places the two pots with two cakes one where the head lay and the 
other where the feetlay. When the ash-gathering or rakhedvddhne 
is over the son and the other mourners bathe and return home, 
On the third day the bearers’ shoulders are rubbed with oil, and they 
are given dry cocoa-kernel to eat. On the tenth all the househol 
bathe and wash their clothes in the river; and the son shaves his 
moustache and bathes. While a Brihman repeats verses the son 
washes with cow-urine, the life-stone or jiv-khada and the bone 
he kept, prepares ten balls and three little banners made of three 
ochre-coloured cloths each tied to a stick. The Brahman 1s given 
some money, shoes, and sometimes even a cow, presents which are 
supposed to help the dead on his way to heaven. After preparin 
the offering balls the son sits at a distance that crows may come an 
eat them. If a crow touches them soon after they have been laid 
out, the dead is supposed to have died with uo unfulfilled wish It 
crows do not touch the balls the son and his relations promise to 
fulfil the dead person’s wish, and, when the promise is given, the 
crows are believed to fall on the offering and eat it. After this is 
over the son and the other mourners bathe and return home, On the 
thirteenth day the priest is given money and provisions, and a feast of 
unstuffed cakes or polis, rice, and split pulse is given to friends and 
relations in honour of the dead. Some food is put in a platter and the 
platter is kept aside that crows may eat out ofit. In the evening one 
of his near relations ties 1 small white turban round the son’s 
head ond takes him with the other mourners and generally some 
of the villagers to Maruti’s temple where the son lays a copper 
coin and a betelnut before the god. Every month a man is asked 
to dine in the name of the dead, and, after five months and a half, a 
feast of unstuffed cakes or polis is given to the near relations of the 
dead. Inthe dark half of Rhddrapad or August-September the spirit 
of the dead is eeaberes on the day of the fortnight which corre- 

any 





nds with the death day. When an unwidowed woman or sevashin 
ies the body on the bier is sprinkled with pa ieeesd betel leaves, 
and scented powders. Her forehead is rubbed with vermilion 
and her body with oiled turmeric powder. Some turmeric powder is 
taken from her body and rubbed on her husband. On her way to 
the burning ground she is asked to look back, and allow her husband 
to marry again. 
When a death occurs in a family, the close relations of the same 
family stock remain ceremonially impure or sutadi for ten days and 
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distant relations of the same stock for three days. Though widow 
marriage is allowed, a remarried woman is not allowed to perform 
religious rites along with her husband, and her husband is not 
allowed to make offerings to the dead. If a widower marries a maid 
he is not prevented from making offerings. A remarried widow is 
less honoured than other women. Kunbis are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at their caste council 
or panch, The guilty are fined and the fine money is used in good 
inner. Their guru or teacher has no voice in 
social disputes. Some of them send their children to school keeping 
their boys at school five or six years and their girls one or two. 
Mara’'tha’s!' are found all over the district. The 1881 census 
includes them under Kunbis from whom they do not form a 
separate caste. Some Mardtha families may have a larger strain 
of northern or Rajput blood than the Kunbis. But this is not 
always the case. The distinction between Kunbis and Maréthas 
is almost entirely social, the Maratha as a rule being better off, and 
preferring war or service ag a constable or a messenger to husbandry. 
‘he Satara Marithds seem to have no historic or legendary evidence 
as to when or from where they came into the district, Though some- 
what fairerin colour and more refined in manners Mardthis as a class 
cannot be distinguished from Kunbis with whom all eat and the 
. _ All Mardthds have surnames some of them true or clan surnames, 
) others false surnames, that is divisions of clan surnames generally 
‘Jecalled after places or callings. In most cases families who are 
) known by a A ate or calling surname know or can find out to what 
Yeclan surname they belong. The Maritha clan surnames are 
interesting as they include the names, and, in some cases, apparently 
preserve the true or un-Sanskritised forms of the names, of many 
of the early Decean Hindu dynasties of whom all trace has passed 
from the Deccan caste lists. Among these dynastic names are 
) Cholke perhaps the original form of Chalukya for long (560-1190) 
V the rolers of the Deccan and Karnitak; Kadam which seems to be 
the same as Kadamb the name of dynasties who at different times 
ruled all the Karnitak, Kolhapur, and Goa (500-1200); More who 
probably represent*the Mauryas a branch of the great North Indian 
family who were raling in the Konkan and Deccan in the sixth 
century ; Sdélunke, which seems to belong to late comers perhaps 
followers of the Solanki kings of Gujardét (943-1240); Shelar, 
which seems to preserve the original name of the Silahar 
family who ruled in the Konkan and West Deccan from about 
850 to 1275; and Yiidavy whose most famous Deccan family was of 
Devgiri or Daulatabad, who were in power, and, during much of 
the time supreme, in the Deccan from about 1150 till the Musalman 
conquest in 1294, As far as is known the Devgiri Yadavs passed 
fromthe south northwards, and it is possible they were not northerners 
but southerners Kurabars or other shepherds, who, under Brahman 
influence, adopted the great northern shepherd name of Yadav. 








1 Details of the origin and history of the name Mardtha and a list of Mardtha sur- 
names and marriage guardians or devas are given in the Kolhapur Statistical Account. 
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The preservation of these old dynastic names suggests the hope that 
an enquiry into the strength and distribution of these clans may 
throw light on the strength of the northern element in the 
Marathis. This hope seems idle. Almost all the leading tribal 
surnames Cholke, More, Povar, Shelar, and Yadav are found besides 
among Kunbis, who do not ri aaper ei differ from Marathiis in race, 
among Dhangars, Kolis, Malis (who are Kunbis), Mbhirs, Mangs, 
Ramoshis, and several wandering tribes, as Belddrs, Bharédis, 
Bhorpis, Ghisddis, and Kaikddis, classes which seem to be but 
slichtly connected. The existence of the same clan name in most 
middle and low-class Deccan Hindus may be due to the fact that 
these clans or tribes came into the Deccan as nations or 
communities complete enough to spread a fresh layer of people 
over the -whole country. The case of the Vanjidris whose great 
bands formerly included many classes of craftsmen and who 
still have Lohara and Mhdrs among them shows that this is 
not impossible. At the same time the evidence against sameness 
of surname proving sameness of tribe or race is so strong as to 
make such sa re immigrations improbable. The case of the 
Uchlas or slit-pockets of Poona, all of whom are either Géikvads or 
Jidhavs, is an extreme proof that sameness of surname by no means 
implies sameness of tribe or race. Uchldés are recruited from all 
except the impure classes. They are joined, besides by Marathi 
and Kamathis, by Brahmans, Marwari Vanis, and Mn linkeaa and 





all recruits, whatever their caste, are adopted either into the Gaikvad 


orinto the Jédhayclan.! Theevidence presented by the case of the 
Uchlas is supported in a less extreme form by the general Deccan 
practice of calling a chief's retainers by the chief’s surname, Taken 
together with the case of the Uchlis, who supply almost the last 
living trace of the old system of recruiting the predatory tribes, 
this practise seems to show that to havea torthars SUTTAMe 18 
no proof of a northern origin or even of a strain of northern blood. 
The possession of northern surnames probably usually arose, like 
the possession of the Norman names of Gordon and Campbell by 
the Scotch Keltic highlanders, from the practice of followers taking 
or being given the name of their chief." 

Except the deshmukhs or district officers, the heads of villages 
and indmdars or grant holders who live in good houses two 
or more storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs, most 
Marithis live in poor one-storeyed dwellings. The well-to-do 
strictly enforce the women seclusion system called gosha that ig 
curtain or Mardth mola that is Maratha custom. It is uncertain 
whether women seclusion was borrowed from the Musalmans or 
is a remnant of the old Kshatriya rule of antaspur or inner apart- 
ment. Mardthiis eat flesh and dvink liquor and their boys are girt 
with the sacred thread on or shortly before the marriage day. 
Maritha women, asa rule, do not pass the skirt of their robe 
hack between the feet espcially on festive occasions, Except the 





' Uchla details are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 

- oe on country a baveicdies chiefs retainers where they are known may ba 
called by their own surnames. Among strangers retainers are called by th chier 
surname, Mr, ¥.M. Kelkar, Assistant Commissioner S, DD, 7 a en 
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difference caused by their : 
appear in public the ha 1 a Ly customs “af OIrth, Cc Mm Ing . 
age, pregnancy, and death differ little from those described 
under Kunbis. The marriage ceremonies of the two classes have 
several etapa points her ee : Am vines Bag 
‘raparations begin on a lucky day chosen by the village ‘ole 

apr joshi and kinspeople are invited. yee time before the 
marriage, the boy is girt with the sacred thread, and, except that 
the Brihman repeats classical Sanskrit texts instead of Vedic 
texts, the Maratha sais cha | is the same as the Brih- 
man thread-girding.' The first o the marriage ceremonies is 
the turmeric rubbing which is performed with the same details 
at the houses both of the boy and ofthe girl. Turmeric is mixed 
sometimes with water and sometimes with milk and rubbed on the 
girl by her female relations and what is over is sent with music 
to the boy’s, At the boy's a married woman traces a quartz square 
in the marriage hall, and in front of thesquare,sets a low wooden stool 
on which the boy is seated. Five or more other married women 
surround him and the Brahman priest places a waterpot in the 
middle of the square, fills the waterpot with water, and dro 

into it a copper coin and a betelnut. On the mouth of the pot is laid 
a piece of cocoa-kernel and five betelnuts. The priest sets a betel- 
nut Ganpati near the waterpot, lays sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, 
burnt frankincense, and sweetmeats both before the waterpot Varun 
and the betelnut Ganpatiand prays them to be kindly. The married 
women with a dish of tarmeric, redpowder, and rice grains, rub 
turmeric over the boy's body, mark his brow with redpowder, and 
stick grains of rice on the powder. The boy is dressed and a 
flower garland or munddval is tied round his head, He lays 
a cocoanut before his family goddess or kuldevi, bows before 
her, and starts for the girl's home with the priest, kinsfolk, and 
friends and musicians. When they reach the girl’s village 
boundary, or more often the temple of Maruti which is generally 
close ontside of the village, they stop and perform the simanti or 
boundary ceremony. They are met by the girl’s party at the 
temple. With the help of his priest the girl’s father lays sandal 
flowers and sugar before the waterpot Varun and the betelnut 
Ganpati and presents the boy with clothes and ornaments. Betel is 
served to the boy’s friends and kinspeople and the priests are dismiss- 
ed with money presents. Asthe lucky moment draws near, a kins- 
man of the girl, called the vardhdva or bride-sent, visits the boy’s 
party and asks them to come, and they start for the girl’s. The boy 
is seated on horseback with a dagger in his right hand, before him 
walk the musicians, and after him his friends and relations, On reach- 
ing the girl’s house the boy is taken to a ready-made place in the 
marriage hall where the male guests take their seats, and 1s seated on 
a low wooden stool near the marriagealtar. The women go into the 
house, remove their veilsand take their seats on carpets in the women's 
hall, apart from the marriage hall, where, except the old priests of both 











l At the thread-girding of the late Mahirdja of Kolhipur, thirty poor Brihman 
boys were girt with the sacred thread at the state expense and by the same pricata in 
‘the same hall, the rites performed being nearly the same. 
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aa an enquiry into the strength and distribution of these clans may 
Fils: Geek Lut on tae IGEN Of ths ath lance tH the 
HosnaNDMEN. Mardthis. This hope seems idle. Almost all the leading tribal 
Mardthés. — snrnames Cholke, More, Povdr, Shelir, and Yadav are found besides 
among Kunhis, who do not teins differ from Marathas in race, 

among Dhangars, Kolis, Malis (who are Kunbis), Mhara, Manp 
Ramoshis, and several wandering tribes, as Beldirs, Bharidis, 
Bhorpis, Ghisddis, and Kaikddis, classes which seem to be but 
slightly connected. The existence of the same clan name in most 
middle and low-class Deccan Hindus may be due to the fact that 
these clans or tribes came into the Deccan as nations or 
communities complete enough to spread a fresh layer of people 
over the-whole country. The case of the Vanjdris whose great 
bands formerly included many classes of craftamen and who 
still have Lohars and Mhidrs among them shows that this is 
not impossible. At the same time the evidence against sameness 
of surname proving sameness of tribe or race is so strong as to 
make such widespread immigrations improbable. The case of the 
Uchlas or aie-poakote of Poona, all of whom are etther Gaikvids or 
Jidhavs, is an extreme proof that sameness of surname by no means 
implies sameness of tribe or race. Uchlds are recruited from all 
except the impure classes. They are joined, besides by Marathiis 
and Kimathis, by Brihmans, Marwari Vanis, and Musalmiins, and 
all recruits, whatever their caste, are adopted either into the Gdikvad 
orinto the Jédhay clan. Theevidence presented by the case of the 
Uchlis is su ported ina lees extreme form by the general Deccan 
practice of calling a chief's retainers by the chief’s surname. Taken 
together with the case of the Uchlés, who supply almost the last 
living trace of the old system of recruiting the predatory tribes, 
this practise seems to show that to havea northern surname is 
no proof of a northern origin or even of a strain of northern blood, 
The possession of northern surnames probably usually arose, like 
the possession of the Norman names of Gordon and Campbell by 
the Scotch Keltic highlanders, from the practice of followers taking 

or being given the name of their chief.* 

Except the deshmukAs or district officers, the heads of villages 
and indémddrs or grant holders who live in good houses two 
or more storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs, moat 
Marathis live im poor one-storeyed dwellings, The well-to-do 
strictly enforce the women seclusion system called gosha that is 
curtain or Mardth mola that is Maratha custom. It is uncertain 
whether women seclusion was borrowed from the Musalmdns or 
is aremnant of the old Kshatriya rule of antaspwr or inner apart- 
ment. Marithss eat flesh and drink liquor and their boys are girt 
with the sacred thread on or shortly before the marriage dass 
Maratha women, asa rule, do not pass the skirt of their robe 
back between the feet espcially on festive occasions, Except the 


Chapter III. The preservation of these old dynastic names suggests the hope that 





' Uchla details are given in the Poona Statistical Account, 

? 1n his own country a Maratha chief's retainers where they are known may be 
called by their own surnames. Among strangers retainers are called by their chief's 
surname. Mr, ¥.M. Kelkar, Assistant Commissioner 8, D. | 
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difference caused by their practice of not allowing their women to 
appear in public the Maratha family customs at birth, coming of 
age, pregnancy, and death differ little from those described 
under Kunbis. The marriage ceremonies of the two classes have 
several notable points of difference. rea ager marriage 
preparations begin on a lucky day chosen by the village astrologer 
or grim joshi and kinapeople are invited. A short time before the 
marriage, the boy is girt with the sacred thread, and, except that 
the Brihman repeats classical Sanskrit texts instead of Vedic 
texts, the Mardtha thread-girding is the same as the Brih- 
man thread-girding.t The first of the marriage ceremonies is 
the turmeric rubbing which ts performed with the same details 
at the houses both of the boy and ofthe girl. Turmeric is mixed 
sometimes with water and sometimes with milk and rubbed on the 
girl by her female relations and what is over is sent with music 
to the boy’s. At the boy's a married woman traces a quartz square 
in the marriage hall, and in front of thesquare,sets a low wooden stool 
on which the boy is seated. Five or more other married women 
surround him and the Brahman priest places a waterpot in the 
middle of the square, fills the waterpot with water, and drops 
into ita copper coin and a betelnut. On the mouth of the pot is laid 
a piece of cocoa-kernel and five betelnuts. The priest sets a betel- 
nut Ganpati near the waterpot, lays sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, 
burnt frankincense, and sweetmeats both before the waterpot Varun 
and the betelnut Ganpatiand prays them to be kindly. The married 
women witha dish of turmeric, redpowder, and rice grains, rub 
turmeric over the boy’s body, mark his brow with redpowder, and 
stick grains of rice on the powder. The boy is dressed and a 
flower garland or munddval is tied round his head. He lays 
a cocoanut before his family goddess or kuldevi, bows before 
her, and starts for the girl's home with the priest, kinsfolk, and 
friends and musicians. When they reach the girl’s village 
boundary, or more often the temple of Maruti which is generally 
close outside of the village, they stop and perform the simanti or 
boundary ceremony. They are met by the girl’s party at the 
temple, With the help of his priest the girl’s father lays sandal 
flowers and sugar before the waterpot Varun and the betelnut 
Ganpati and presents the boy with clothes and ornaments. Betel is 
served to the boy's friends and kinspeople and the priests are dismiss- 
ed with money presents. Asthelucky moment draws near, a kins- 
man of the girl, called the vardhdea or bride-sent, visits the boy's 
party and asks them to come, and they start for the girl’s. The boy 
is seated on horseback with a dagger in his right hand, before him 
walk the musicians, and after him his friends and relations. On reach- 
ing the girl’s house the boy is taken to a ready-made place in the 
marriage hall where the male guests take their seats, and is seated on 
a low wooden stool neur the marriage altar, The women go into the 
house, remove their veilsand take their seats on carpets in the women’s 
hall, apart from the marriage hall, where, except the old priests of both 


1 At the thread-girding of the late Mahirija of Kolhapur, thirty poor Brihman 
boys were girt with the sacred thread at the state expense and by the game priests in 
‘the same hall, the rites performed being nearly tho same. 
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the boy and the girl and occasionally the fathers of the couple, no male 
members are admitted, not even the men servants e on business, 


who stand ata distance and do not allow any male stranger to 
come in. Atas lucky moment, the girl, closely veiled from head to 
foot and helped by her women servants and friends, is made to 
stand on a low stool before the boy face to face near the marriage 
altar and a yellow sheet marked with the lucky cross or nandi is 
held between them by the priests, who repeat verses and throw 
a rice at the couple, crying Sivdhin or Beware. At the 
ucky moment, the astrologer claps his hands and guns are fired ; 


the priests draw aside the curtain, the musicians redouble their 


noise, and the priests and the women guests throw yellow rice 
over the pair. 

A short time before the lucky moment,one of thepriests hands a little 
yellow rice to the men guests in the hall, and when the pair are wedded 
another priest gathers it the men guests in a dish and pours 
it over the heads of the pair. The girl’s maternal uncle or some 
other near male relation takes the girl’s right hand and gives it to 
the boy who clasps it fast in both his hands, The priest lays both 
his hands over + an of the boy and the girl and mutters verses, 
The girl’s father lays sandal, flowers, rice, burnt frankincense, 
and sweetmeats before the betelnut Ganpati and the waterpot 
Varun, and pours water from the waterpot over the clasped hands 
of the boy and the girl, and this completes the girl-giving or 
kanyddan, The boy lets the girl's hand go and the priest knots 
together the hems of their clothes, The ificial fire is lit and fed 
with clarified butter, sesame seed, cotton stalks, and palas or other 
sacred wood. The couple leave their seats and perform the east Bie 
or seven steps by walking seven times from right to left round the 
fire. They worship the family gods and the marriage is over. Next 
‘day a feast is held at the girl's honse, On the morning of the feast, 
a few young or newly married pairs are asked to the girl’s house and 
play in the hall the usual games of betelnut hide aad seek and of 
turmeric-throwing. Goats and sheep are brought in, and each of 
the pairs is made to show their skill with the sword. The bride- 
groom and bride first chop off the heads of two goats and the other 
pairs follow them, any one who with one blow cuts the goat's head 
clean off being loudly applanded, On the morning of the day on 
which the boy is to leaya for his parents’ house with his wife, 
the boy’s mother performs the ceremony of seeing the girl’s face or 
sunmukh, Accompanied by kinswomen and friends and the family 
pes and music the boy’s mother to the girl’s bringing 
nam boo baskets with sesame and gram balls, betelnuts, cocoakernels, 
dates, a robe and a bodice, ornaments including the lucky marriage 


Ganpati, and the boy’s mother dresses the girl in the clothes she 
has brought, puts on the ornaments, ties the marriage string round 
her neck, and sweetens her mouth with sugar. Then comes the 
basket or jhal, that is the handing ceremony, A piece of cloth 
18 spread in a bamboo basket, and nine » Hine pieces of 
cocoa-kernel, and nine lumps of turmeric, a handful of rice, and 
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cooked food are put in the basket, The priest worships the basket 
and the boy and girl walk five times round it from right to left. 
- The basket is set on the heads of the nearest relations of the boy 

and the girl and the ceremony is over. The boy, accompanied 
by his relations and friends, starts with his wife for his father’s 
house and the marriage is over. Among the rich a marriage costs 
£50 to £100 (Rs.500-1000), among the middle class £10 to £20 
(Rs. 100-200), and among the poor £3 to £6 (Rs. 30-60), Except 
infants and the very poor, Marathis burn the dead, and the chief 
mourners are held impure for ten days. They worship the 
usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and their favourite deities are 
Bhavani, Khandoba, and Vithoba. In honour of Bhavini every cere- 
mony ends with a gendhal dance. They ee the regular Brahmanic 
| fasts and feasts. Social disputes are settled at caste meetings, and 
breaches of caste rules are punished by a fine which generally takes 
the form of a caste dinner. Some of them send their boys to school, 
but as a class they are not well-to-do, 








Malis, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering 24,539 and as 


found over the whole district. They have no subdivisions. The 
names in common use among men are Apa, Dhondi, Hari, Moru, and 
Riéima; and among women Bhima, Koyna, Krishna, and Radha, 
They look and speak like Mardtha Kunbis and do not differ from 
them in honse, food, or dress. The only vatuige eer Bower of 
Mali women are a red level line on the brow and a thick silver 


| neck ornament called sari. Malis are hardworking, good tempered, 


hospitable, and thrifty. They are gardeners, husbandmen, and in 
Government service, and their women help them both in tilling 
and in selling fruit, flowers, and vegetables. Like Mardthis they 

keep the usual Bréhmanic fasts and feasts. Their priests are 
Deshasth Braihmans who officiate at their houses. They have a 
spiritual teacher or guru who lives at Mungi Paithan and visits them 
7) once every two years. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jejuri, 
) Pandharpor, and Toljipur and believe in spirits and witchcraft. 
Their customs are the same as those of sig resem They 
allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy but not po “Vs 
hold caste councils, send their boys No ekoek: and as = hae are 
better off than Kunbis. 

Craftsmen include pia a a classes with a strength of 
98,018 or 9°55 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


a 
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Beldars, or Sap Gina are returned as numbering 715 and as 
found over the whole district. They have no history or tradition of 
their arrival in the district or of any former home. They have no 
subdivisions. Their surnames are Chavhan, Mohite, Povir, Sdlunke, 
and Sinde, and people bearing the same surname do not intermarry. 
They are dark, dixty. and strong. They speak incorrect Marathi 
and live in poor houses, Their house goods include metal and 
earthen vessels, blankets, and quilts all worth about £3 (Rs. 30). 
Their staple food consists of millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. A family of five spends about 
14s, (Rs. 7) on food a month and about the same amount on dress in 
the year. They are stone-cutters, bricklayers, lime-makers, and water 
carriers. They dig wells and ponds and also rear asses bullocks 





and bnffaloes. Their women do not help them in their work. 


They worship the usual Brihman and local gods and goddesses, and 
their family deities are Bahiroba, Jotiba of Ratnagiri, Khindoba 
of Jejuri, and the cholera goddess Maridi. Their priests are 
ordinary Deshasth Brahmans, and their religious teachers or gurus 
are Gosdvis. They observe the regular Hindu fasts and feasts and 

on pilgrimages to Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljépur. They marry 
fheir boys before they are twenty and their pints before they are 
twelve. Their devak or wedding guardian is a mango or umbar 
Ficus gener post fixed in the booth, to which are tied a piece 
of cloth containing a little red rice, a packet of betelnut and leaves, 
a turmeric root, and saundad leaves. The family washerwoman seats 
the boy m a square and rubs him with turmeric powder. She hands 
him a betel packet and asks him to bow before the house goda. A 
mutton feast is held in the evening when relations and friends are 
feasted. The boy 1s carried in pe to the girl's accompanied by 
men and women relations and music, and followed by his sister with 
alighted dongh lamp in her hands. ‘When he reaches the girl's 
house a lemon and a cocoannt are waved round his head and cast on 
one side, The boy is bathed in warm water, dressed in new clothes, 
and, sitting with his wife near the sacrificial fire feeds it with butter, 
with the help of the priest. The priest then chants the marriage 
verses and at the end throws rice grains over their heads and the 
boy and girl are husband and wife. The hems of their garments 
are knotted together and after they have bowed before the honse 
gods their garments are again untied. The boy and girl feed one 
another, and their parents exchange presents of clothes and orna- 
ments and the priest retires. .A feast is held and the boy returns 
in procession to his house with his wife. They allow widow marriage 
practise polygamy and either bury or burn the dead. The Beldars 
are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes 
at mass meetings of the adult male members of the caste, They do 
not send their boys to school and are badly off. Z 

Buruds, or Bamboo Workers, are returned as numbering 1060 
and as found over the whole district, They cannot tell when or why 
they came into the district or why they are considered a degraded 
class. They have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with 
any other tribe. They are dirty and hardworking, but not so 
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robust or strongly made as the Mhdra and Méngs. They rank 
higher than them and their touch is held not so polluting. They 
speak Marathi and generally live inside of the village in miserable 
huts, and earn a living by making bamboo baskets, winnowing fans, 
birds’ cages, children’s cradles, and sieves. They dress like Marathda 
and their staple food is grain, salt, chillies, and oil. They give 
dinners of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor on occasions of birth, 
marriage, death, and readmission into caste. Their women cook 
and they dine with their full dress on in plates which they bring 
along with them. Sometimes the guests sit singing till daybreak. 
A man earns 3d. to 1s, (2-8as.) and a woman 14d. to 4)d. (1-3 as.) a 
day. Their monthly ma vary from 6d. to 4a, (Rs, }-2). When 
they name their children they distribute to the guests molasses or 
he and betel packets and feast castewomen when a girl comes of age. 
They marry their children between eight and twelve spending £3 to 
el we 50-40) - the Prag ag and ae boys at twelve to 
nty-five spending £5 to £6 (Rs, 50-60), IT ractise polyp 
and allow idsw micsiars: They sithor carves barnaibe dai 
ue about £1 (Rs, 10) and feast their castefellows, when a 
Jangam is asked todine. Their favourite gods are Jotiba, Khandoba, 
and Vithoba, and they also worship their ancestors. They have 
images of their gods in their houses, they seldom turn ascetics, but 
\ make pilgrimages to Pandharpur and Ratnégiri. Their priests 
are ordinary Brihmans whom they consult as to the child’s name 
and for a lucky day for a marriage, and bey 14d. eo) at a birth, 
9g. (Re.1) ata marriage, and 6d. (4.as.) atadeath. The priest suffers 
no degradation for associating with them and they observe the 
usual Brahmanic fasts and feasts, They have no headman and 
employ an elder to settle social disputes. A Burud's shadow doea 
‘not now-a-days pollute a high caste man. The Buruds are sending 
their boysto school. Some have succeeded in getting into Government 
service, while others go to Poona and Bombay in search of work. 
pt dey careful in money matters peaeet spending money im 
food, clothes, ornaments, and building houses. They are a declining 
race, Except in Sétéra and other large towns where they are fairly 
off, they are generally very poor. 

Cha’ mbha’rs, or Leather Workers, are returned as numbering 
16,105 and as found over the whole district, They have no tradition 
of their arrival in the district or of any earlier home. They are 
divided into local Kunbi Chambhérs, Dhors, Mochis, and Pardesht- 
Chimbhars who do not eat together or intermarry. Except that 
their habits are extremely dirty there is nothing to mark them 
from other low caste Hindus. Mochis and Pardeshis are found in 
large towns and the Pardeshis as their name implies seem to 
have come from Northern India. Local Kunbi Chambhars consider 
themselves and are held by others the highest class of leather workers. 
The Mochis make shoes, boots, and other leather articles. Tho 
village Chambhar in return for his services receives a contribution 
in grain from every landholder. It is hisduty every year to present 
a pair of shoes to the village headman and the accountant or kulkarns, 
In some places they hold state grant or indm and are found as cultiva- 
tors, It is also their busineas to hold torches on the occasion of a 
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marriage at the house of the patil and of other respectable wuege rs. 
They mend the leather appliances used in husbandry and cobble shoes. 
hey live in poor huts outside of villages and yess bs gear consists 
ofearthen wooden and metal pots. Their clothes are waistcloths, 
woollen blankets, turbans, waistcoats, robes, and bodices. Their 
daily food is grain, salt, chillies, and oil. They eat flesh but 
unlike Mhars not the flesh of dead cattle, and drink liquor, They 
give dinners on occasions of births marriages and deaths when dishes 
of mutton and pulse cakes are prepared. The food is generally 
cooked by women and eaten by the men without taking off any of 
their clothes, the guests bringing their own plates. Liquor is some- 
times given and the guests sometimes sit singing the whole night. 
Among them a man earns dd. to la, (2-8 as.) and a woman 14d. to 
Gid.(1-4) az.) a day. The monthly expenses of a poor man are about 
8s. (Rs.4) and those of a fairly well-to-do person £1 (Rs. 10). 
When they name their children they distribute molasses or gul and 
betel packets, and feast castewomen when a girl comes of age. At 
the betrothal the parents of the boy present the girl with clothes 
and ornaments. Boys in well-to-do families are married before 
they are sixteen and girls before they are eight, but they generally 
marry their girls between eight and sixteen and their boys between 
sixteen and twenty-five or thirty. They present the boy and girl 
and their parents with clothes, and feast relations and friends. 
Their marriage ceremonies and rites are like those of Mhirs. They 
allow widow marriage and practise polygamy. A girl’s wedding 
costa £2 to £4 (Rs, 20-40) and a boy’s £5 to £6 (Rs, 50-60). They 
either bury or burn their dead, but a child under two is always 
buried. When they bury the body is laid in the grave with the 
turban and other clothes on, and the chief mourner, followed b 
the others of the party, throws over the corpse a handful of eartl 
and closes the grave. When they burn, the chief mourner sets fire 
to the pile, walks thrice round it with an earthen water jar on his 
shoulders, in which a small hole has been pierced, dashes it on the 
Deby and beats his mouth with the palm of his hand. The 
uneral party bathe and return to the mourner’s house and separate. 
Next day the spot where the deceased was buried is level ed, or 





‘af the body was burnt the ashes are thrown into water. ‘On 


the tenth day rice or wheat balls are prepared and some of 
them are offered to the spirit of the deceased and thrown into 
the water and others are left to the crows. The funeral expenses, 
inclnding a feast to relations and friends, do not exceed £1 
(Ks.10). Their favourite gods are Khandoba, Jotiba, and Vithoba, 
whose imagés they have in their houses. They wo hip dead 
ancestors and snakes, and go on pilgrimage to Mand and 
Pandharpur. They also worship Muharumatlen saints, and have 
no holymen or sddhus of their own. Their priests are ordinary 
Deshasth Brihmans. They are paid 14. (1 a.) at a birth, 9d. to 2s. 
(Re. #-1) ata marriage, and 6d. (4 az.) at a death. The Brahman 
who officiates does not suffer degradation for associating with them, 
They keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts. They have no headman 
and an old and intelligent member of the caste is always consulted 
in social disputes. Adultery and eating with people of lower caste 
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is punished with expulsion. A Chimbhir’s shadow is not now-a- 
days thought unbearable by the higher classes. Some send their 
boys to school and have gained Government situations. Some go to 
-Poona and Bombay and other places in search of work. The 
Mochis and Pardeshis are fairly off, but the Dhors and village 
Chimbhirs do little more than earn a living. 

Ghisa‘dis, or Tinkers, are returned as numbering 243, and as 
found over the whole district except in Khiéndpur, Man, and Valva 
They have no tradition of their origin or of their arrival in the 
district. ‘They have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with 
other tribes. Their surnames are Chavdn, Padvalkar, Povar, and 
Sdlunke. They are dirty, extravagant and hardworking, and in 
house, dress, and food resemble cultivating Marithis. They are 
strong and robust and sharpen knives, clean sword blades, and make 
sword sheaths and iron sok They earn 14d. to Is. (1-S.as.) a day 
and their monthly expenses vary from 8s. to £1 (Rs,4-10). They 
marry their girls raat, eight and twelve and their boys between 
twelve and iene fh They spend £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) ona 
atest marriage and £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-60) ona See aarit allow 
widow marriage and polygamy. They bury their dead, spendin 
about £1 (Rs.10). T sir tantly god is Rhsadobe of Satist but 
they worship all Brihmanic and local gods and goddesses and 
have images of their gods in their honses. They go on pilgrimage 
to Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Toljdpur, and keep the usual ¥ Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Their priests are the ordinary Martha Brahmans 
whom they greatly respect. They pay their priests 14d. (1 4a.) at a 
birth, 2s. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and fd. (4 a3.)at a death. One of 
their elders settles their social disputes. Some of them send their 
boys to school and a few have succeeded in gaining Government 
employment; others go to Poona, Bombay, and other places in search 
of work, They are e poor class and sunk in debts. 

Kanja'ris, or Weaving Broshmakers, are returned as numbering 
two but others seem to have been entered under some other head as 
they are found in Satéra, Karid, Khanapor, Man, and Tasgaon. 
They have no tradition of their origm or of their arrival in the 
district, and have no connection with any other tribe. Their 
surnames are Ghayis, Ghoyar, Mulaya, and Sankat; and families 
bearing the same surname do not intermarry. Their names are either 
Hindu or Muhammadan, the men’s Babaji, Bhan, Gulu, Haji, and 
Sultin ; and the women’s Chuniya, Ganga, Panji, Multdni, and Juli. 
They look like Mhérs and Mangs, are dark and middle sized, and 
the men wear short or long beards and moustaches. They speak 
both Marathi and Hindustini and wander in gangs of twenty or 
twenty-five. Like Kolhatis they change camp every fifteen days 
and carry their goods on donkeys. They live in tents and except 
earthen pots have no furniture. Their staple food 1s millet bread 
and vegetables, but they eat fish and flesh, drink liquor, and 
smoke hemp. The men dress im short trousers, a waistcoat, a 
shouldercloth, a Mardtha turban, and shoes. The women wear the 
Maritha robe and bodice, tie the hair in a knot behind the head, 
and do not deck their heads with flowers or use false hair. The men 
gain their living by begging, and making ropes and weavers’ brushes, 
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and the women are beggars and thieves but not prostitutes. They are 
notorious thieves and are always under the eye of the police. - They 
consider themeelves higher than Chaimbhirs, Dheds, Maéngs, Mhiirs, 
or Musalmans, and say they do not eat from their hands, Their 
rods are Thakur and Nal Saheb, and they have no images in their 
uses. They do not ask Brihmans to officiate at their houses, have 
no religious head, and undertake no pilgrimages. Fora woman's first 
confinement they build a new hut, and the confined woman engages 
no midwife, herself cuts the child’s navel-cord and buries it in the 
hut in a hole along with the after-birth. For five days the mother 
and child bathe in hot water and in the evening of the fifth they name 
the child and treat castemen to liquor worth 2s. (Re. 1). When 
a marriage is settled the boy’s father gives the castemen 5s. (Rs. 24) 
and the girl’s father 3s. (Its, 1), and it 1s spent in treating the 
caste to liquor. They make marriage booths at both the boy’s and 
the girl’s houses and tie bunches of mango leaves to a bamboo 
post. In the evening they treat the castemen to a dinner of mutton 
and pulse cakes. On the morning of the marriage day, at their 
homes, the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric, and in the 
evening the boy is seated on horseback and taken in procession to 
the girl’s. Here the boy and girl are made to stand side by side and 
an elderly casteman throws unhusked rice on their heads and they 
are hnsband and wife. The guests are given a dinner of rice and 
curds and the day's proceedings are over. On the fifth day the 
boy is seated on the shoulders of the girl’s father and the girl on 
those of the boy’s father and they go round the booth five times. 
A wheat bread and molasses dinner is given, and the two families 
exchange clothes, the boy walks with his bride to her new home, 
and the marriage ceremony is over. Kanjiris allow widow rae rive 
and practise polygamy but know nothing of ai Reina _ The 
married are burnt and the unmarried buried. After death hot 
water is poured over the body and itis laid on a bier, covered with 
a sheet and with redpowder, It is carried to the burning 
ground and is either buried or burnt. They observe no mourning 
except feasting the caste on the third and seventh day on rice an 
pulse. They have a headman called Mukha who settles social 
disputes at caste meetings, They do not send their boys to school 
and are very poor. | 
Karanjkars, or Fountain Makers, also called Dalsingars 
and Jingars, Srpereney Saddle-makers, are returned as 
numbering 604 and as found all over the district except in Jdvli. 
They say they came into the district from Bijapur during the 
time of Aurangzeb, and that the founder of their caste was 
Muktadey, The men are dark with regular features, and wear the 
topknot and moustache, but neither the beard nor whiskers. Tho 
women are good-looking, tie the hair in a knot behind the head, rub 
redpowder on their brows, and deck their heads with flowers. Their 
home speech is Marathi, they live in middle class houses, eat fish and 
flesh, drink liquor, and dress like Maratha Brahmans. They are clean, 
neat, orderly, hardworking and intelligent, and follow almost all 
callings. They make lances, guns, swords, saddle-cloths, marriage 
head ornaments, metal pots, and fans, bind books, lacquer bed-posts 
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and walking sticks, and make and mend padlocks and watches, Chapter TIT. — 


They worship the usual Bréhmanic and local gods and goddesses 
and their family gods are Ambdébidi of ‘ we ne Kialobéi of 
Shihpur in Sdtdra, and Khandoba of Jejuri. Their priests are 
Maratha Brihmans whom they greatly respect. On the fifth day after 
the birth of a child they lay sandal, turmeric, vermilion, flowers, 
burnt incense and sweetmeat before the goddess Satvéi and offer 
her cooked food. On the seventh they again worship the 
eS Satvdéi and offer her wet gram. Their tenth and twelfth 

y ceremonies are the same as those of Deshasth Brahmans. 
They gird a boy with the sacred thread before he is ten. They 
marry their girls before they are ten and their boys before they 
are twenty-five. They burn their dead, hold caste councils, send 
their boys to school, and are a poor but steady class, 

Ka'sa'rs, or Bangle Makers, are returned as numbering 3085 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into Kassirs and 
Bangads who eat together and intermarry. They are fair, middle 
TES and thin. They speak Mardthi and most of them live in houses 
of the better sort, one or two storeys high, with brick walls and tiled 
roofs. Their staple food is millet, nce, and vegetables, and they 
deny that they est fish or flesh or drink liquor. oa also declare 
they eat from the hands of no one but Brahmans, They dress like 
Brahmans except that some of them fold their turbans like 
Marithis. They are hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. They 
make and sell brass and copper vessels and put glass bangles on 
women’s wrists. Some of them sell needles, thread, and 
miscellaneous articles, small wooden and tin boxes, glass and wooden 
beads, combs, dolls, and looking glasses. Others are moneylenders, 
cultivators, and Government servants. They worship the usual local 
and Brihmanie gods and goddesses, and observe the regular fasts and 
festivals, and never dine without bowing before their house images. 
Their priests are ordinary Maratha Brahmans whom they highly 
respect. A woman goes to her father’s for her first confinement. 
The goddess Satvdi is worshipped on the fifth day after a birth 
and her image is tied round the child’s neck. ‘The mother and 
child are impure for ten days. On the twefth some elderly woman 
names the child. Boys have their haircut with scissors before they 
are one year old, and are girt with the sacred thread before they 
are eight. They marry their girls before they are ten and their boys 
before they are twenty-five. They allow widow marriage, practise 
polygamy, and except children who are buried burn the dead, and 
mourn ten days. They settle social disputes at caste meetings 
and readmit those who have been put out of caste on paying a fine, 
which is spent in a caste feast. They send their boys to school 
but take them away as soon as they have learnt to read and write 
a little and a fair knowledge of arithmetic. Such of them as deal in 
pots are gnerally well-to-do and live in houses of the better sort ; 
those who deal in bangles are poorer. 

EKoshtis, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 8632 and as 
found over the whole district. They are believed to have originally 
éome from Paithan and are divided into Maritha Koshtis and 
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Lingiyat Koshtis who neither eat together nor intermarry. They are 
dark, middle-sized, and weak, and speak Marithi. Their houses are 
poor, and, besides a couple of handlooms, their house goods include 
some earthen and afew metal vessels. The megeret Koshtis are 
strict vegetarians, and the Maritha Koshtis eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. Both classes dress like Maritha Kunbis. The 
Lingwiyats wear the ling but not openly, hiding it in their turbans 
or waistcloth, or leaving it in some safe place in the house, The 
ling is given them by Jangams who are their ebgeca and are 
worshipped by Koshtis on marriage occasions. They are sober 
thrifty and hardworking. They are weavers, a few cultivators, and 
others day-labourere, and are elped in their work by their women. 
The Lingdyat Koshtis worship Shiv only, while the Maréthds worship 

» usual local and Brahman gods and goddesses and keep the 
regular fasts and feasts. The priests of the Mardthis are Brahmans 
who conduct their marriages, while at the marriages of Lingiyat 
Koshtis both Brahmans and Jangams officiate although the Jangams 
only are their priests. The customs of the Marat sare the same 
of those of Marétha Kunbis, The Lingiyats bury their dead and 
observe no mourning, while the Mardthis burn their dead and they 
hold mourners impure for ten days. They have no headman and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. Koshtis send their boys 
to school till they can read and writea little Marithi. Their craft is 
falling owing to the competition of machine-made cloth and the 
Koshtis have taken to tillage and day labour. They are a falling 
people. 

EKumbhars, or Potters, are returned as numbering 12,321 and 
as found‘over the whole district, They say the founder of their 
caste was the sage Kumbh, They have no subdivisions, They look 
like cultivating Mardthds, and cannot be told from them except for 
their dirty mud-stained clothes. Their home tongue is Marathi and 
they live in poor houses. Their staple food is thillet, rice, and 
vegetables, and they occasionally eat fish and flesh and drink liquor 
rather freely, They dress like cultivating Mardthés and are hard- 
working, thrifty, hospitable, and orderly, — They make tiles, bricks, 
and earthen pots and figures of men and animals, Though their 
A pape are most simple, they are expert in making neat and par- 
tially ornamented articles. All the members of the famil help in 
the work. In villages the potters are included in the villa staff 
and provide the villagers with earthen pots for which they are paid 
in grain at harvest time. In some villares they still hold land. 
They worship the usual local and Brimanic gods and goddesses and 
their family deities are Mahddey of Singnépur and Jagadamba whose 
shrine is in the old fort of Satara. They con the regular Hindu 
fasts and festivals and their priests are village Bréhmans whom 
they greatly respect. Among them a girl’s father has to look out 
for a husband for his daughter. When one js found, a day before 
the marriage the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric’ at their 
homes. The married women with music go to the waste lands and 


bring mango, jdmbhul, and fig leaves and tie them toa post in the 
booth. On the marriage dey at both houses relations are feasted 
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on mutton, and the boy is seated on a horse and taken in procession 


to the girl's. On his way he alights at the village Méruti’s when five 
men pelt him with balls of wheat flour. He bows before the god, 


goes tothe girl’s house, and stands at the entrance of the booth, A 


relative of the girl’s comes out, waves a cocoanut round his 
head, and dashes it on the ground. The boy alights, goes into the 
booth, and bathes. ‘The Brihman priest spreads half a pound of 
rice in the booth and on the rice sets five betel packets. Over 
each packet he places a cop r, a piece of dry cocoa-kernel, and a 
turmeric root. The boy and girl stand on each side of the square 
facing each other and two near relations hold a cloth or nandicha- 





shela between them with three turmeric streaks traced in the mid- . 


dle of it. Red rice grains are handed round among the guests and 
the priest repeats the marriage verses, and at the end the guests 
throw the rice grains over the boy’s and girl’s heads, and they are 
hosband and wife. The boy and girl now sit down and the girl’s 
father washes the boy's feet. The priest ties together the hems of 
the boy's and girl’s clothes and they are seated on the altar, Mar- 
riage brow-horns or bdishings are tied round their brows, and the 
girl’s father presents the boy with a metal waterpot, a cup, and a 
ish. A Bhat generally of the Mardtha caste, recites verses and 
at the end along with the guests.throws rice grains over the boy’s 
and girl’s heads. Presents of clothes are exchanged between the two 
houses and a dinner by the girl’s parents ends the day. Next day a 
- winnowing fan is filled with a couple of cocoanuts, a pound of rice, 
fourteen dough lamps, and an equal number of wafer biscuits, betel- 
nuts, turmenc roots, and pieces of cocoa-kernel, and twenty-five 
betel leaves, and, while the priest repeats verses, the fan is laid 
on the heads of the boy sat girl and their near relatives, The 
priest retires with his marriage fee of 2. 6d. (Ra.14) and the 
guests are treated to adinner. The boy returns home with his 
bride in a procession and a dinner is held. Next day the boy and girl 
are bathed and while bathing splash one another with turmeric 
water and rob each other with turmeric paste. Female guests also 
throw turmeric water, powder, and water mixed with filth and mud. 
A feast ends the marriage festivities. Except that they burn vdvding 
or prickly pear under the mother’s cot and give her katbol to 
increase her milk their birth customs are the same as those of 
the Mardthais. On the fifth day they worship the goddess Satvai and 
kill a goat in her name. On the seventh they repeat the worship 
but offer no goat. On the twelfth they cradle the child, name it, 
slaughter a goat, and feast castemen. They either bury or burn the 
dead, and, except that the daughter or danghter-in-law Waves & 
lighted lamp round the deceased’s face at the time of laying the body 
on the bier, their customs do not differ from those of Maréthis, The 
chief mourner does not get his moustache shaved and each member 
of the funeral party lays five pebbles on the spot where they halt 
while carrying the hoy to the burning ground. They bave a head- 
man called mhetrya who settles social fispates at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school and are poor. 
Loha'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 5193 and 
as found over the whole district. They say they came ito tho 
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district about ten generations ago but from where they cannot tell. 
Their surnames are Jidhay, Kavre, Magdum, Nikam, and Povdr, 
and families bearing the same surname eat together but do not 
intermarry. The names in common use among men are Babaji, 

dlya, Govinda, Niru, and Santa ; and among women Bhign, Jana, 
Koyni, and Lakshumi. They look like Kunbis, are dark, strong, 
robust, and regular featured. They speak Marithi and live in 
middle class houses. Their staple food is millet and tables. 
They occasionally eat fish and fiesh, and when they can affo it drink 
to excess. Both men and women dress like Mardthds, are hard- 
working, and work as blacksmiths and repair field tools. They earn 
Gd. to 1s. (as. 4-8) aday. They worship the ordinary Brahmanic 
and local gods and goddesses and their family deities are Bhavini, 
Khandoba, and Vithoba. Their priesta are the ordinary village 
Brahmans who officiate at their houses. They wear the sacred thread, 
but perform no ceremony at the time mutting it on. Their 
marriage customs are the same as those of Kunbis, and the pay 
their priests 2s. to 48, (Rs. 1-2) for conducting their marriages. 
Except children they burn their dead and hold the deceased’s family 
unclean for ten days, They allow widow marriage, practise poly- 
gamy, know nothing of polyandry, and believe in spirits and 
witchcraft, They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do 
notsend their boys to school and are scarcely able to maintain 
themselves and their families. 

Lona'ris, or Cement Makers, are returned as numbering 2119 
and as found over the whole district except in Patan, They have 
no subdivisions ; some of their surnames are Chavre, Dhdne, Gite, 
Kale, and Ringat ; and families bearing the same surname do not 
7 spa dwelling, food, or dress, and are dirty but har 
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cement, sell charcoal and firewood, and serve as day 





abourers. They are helped in their work by their women and 

hildren, Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans, and their family 
deities are Ai Bhavani of Tuljdpur, Khandoba of Jejuri, and Brék- 
manith and Yallama of the Karnitak. They sl re the regular 
local and Bréhmanie gods and goddesses, keep the usual fasts and 
feasts, and in no way differ in religion from Kunbis. Except that 
at the time of marriage the boy and girl are made to stand in 
bamboo baskets, their customs are the same as those of Marathaa, 
Loniris are badly off hardly able to maintain themselves and their 
families. They do not send their boys to school. 

_Ota'ris, or Casters, are returned as numbering 236 and as found 
all over the district. They have no divisions, look like Marithis 
and speak Marithi. They live in ordinary middle sized houses with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their staple food is millet and vege- 
tables and occasionally rice, fish, mutton, and liquor. Both men 
and women dress like Marithas, They are hardworking, making 
and selling brass ts, Pagling bells, toe rings, and images of Hindu 
gods and of animals, Their women help them in their calling. They 
worshi the usual local and Bréhmanic gods and goddesses, and their 
family deities are Ambabai of Aundh, Jotiba of Ratnagiri, Khandoba 
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of Jojuri, and Sidhoba of Mhasvad. Their priests are village 
Bradhmans to whom ephios great respect. They keep the ordinary 
ike to Alandi 


. fasts and festivals and pilgrimages » Benares, Jejuari, 
Nasik, Pandharpur, and Tuljapar. “ believe in sorcery, witch- 


craft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult 
oracles. ide Airs bound together asa body, and send their boys 
to school. Their calling is well paid and they earn enough to keep 
mselyes and their families in comfort. 
Pa'tharvats, or Stone Dressers, are returned as numbering 191 
and as found over the whole district except in Kardd and Kore- 
guon. They have no divisions. They are dark and strong. They 
& Marfthi and live in honsesa with brick walls and tiled roofs, 
Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they eat fish 
and flesh and drink liquor. Both men and women dress like Kanbis. 
The women’s ornaments are for the neck the gold-buttoned necklace 
or mangalsutra worth 16s, (Rs. 8) and the cajrafik worth £2 
(Rs, 20), for the hands silver wristlets or gots worth £1 (Rs, 10), and 
for the feet silver anklets or todas worth £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) and 
toe rings worth 16s. (Rs.8). They are hardworking orderly and 
hospitable. They are stone masons and make stone images of gods 
animals and men. They make grindstones, rollers, and hand- 
mills, Their women do not help them in their work. They wor- 
ship the usual local and Bréhmanic gods and goddesses, and keep 
the regular fasts and festivals. Their family deities are Bhavdni 
K ba and Vithuba, and their priests who conduct their 
marriage and death ceremonies belong to their own caste. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and 
unlucky days, and consult oracles. They marry their girls before 
they are sixteen, and their boys before they are twenty-five, Among 
them the boy’s father has to look out for a wife for his son. When 
he finds a fitting girl both the boy’s and girl's fathers go to the 
verge astrologer who oper the horoscopes and approves of the 
match if he thinks it will be lucky. If the girl’s father is well-to-do, he 
performs his danghter’s marriage at his own expense. If he 1s unable 
to bear the marriage charges, the boy’s father pays him £4 to £5 
(Rs, 40-50) as the price of the girl and an aire him to accept the 
offer, When both fathers agree, on a lucky day the boy's father with 
one or two friends visits the girl’s house and presents her with a green 
robe and bodice and sometimes with a pair of silver chains if his means 
allow. The girl’s father welcomes the guests and they are seated. 
The girl is Cased ed in the suit of clothes presented to her by the 
boy’s father, and bows before him. The boy’s father marks her 
_ brow with vermilion and lays a cocoanut in her hands, She bows 
before the house gods, guesta, and elders, and a feast to the guests ends 
the betrothal or mégni. Betel is served to the guests and they leave. 
Booths are eae eS the houses of both the boy and girl and 
the village astrologer or Joshi names a lucky day for the marriage. 


A day or two before the eet an axe and five tree-leaves or 

panch pdlvis, the leaves of the dmba Mangifera indica, the 

umbar Ficus glomerate, the seundad Prosopis spicegera, the jambhul 

Syzigium jambolanum, and the rwi Calotropis gigantea, are tied to 

a booth-post called the first post or muhurfmedh, as the marriage 
s l232—12 
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devak and boa many the usual offerings of 

¢ paste, rice, betel, and cooked food. The boy and girl each 
4, are seated on a low stool placed in a wheat square 
priest, and robbed with turmeric by a lucky married 
ia named by the priest. They are then bathed and their 
ong with anetwork of flowers and the turmeric rubbing 

th a feast called Aaldiche jevan or the turmeric feast to 
kinsfolk. Next morning snndal, flowers, and wheat 
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eakes are set before the family gods and the family-god worship or 
devkdrya is complete. Invitations are sent to friends and relations. 
The bridegroom is dreased in rich clothes and taken on horseback 
to the bride’s with music and friends. He halts on his way at tho 


iple of the village Maruti, bows to the god, lays before him o 
ag and betel packet, again bows and asks his blessing. The 
= people mect him at the temple and present him with 
turban or waisteloth. The bridegroom mounts his horse and rides 
to the girl’s with music and friends and kinsmen. When he 
reaches the booth, a lemon and cocoanut are waved round his head 
and thrown on one side. He is then allowed to dismount and 
taken to a low stool set in a wheat square marked by the priest. As 
the lucky moment draws near, the bride comes ont and stands facing 
the bridegroom, the priests hold a curtain marked with the locky 
cross or nandi between them, and repeat marriage verses. The 
astrologer tells the lucky moment, the priests remove the curtain, 
the guests throw red rice over the couple's heads, and they are 
the house gods, and sare fed from the same dish of sweet food. 
When the meal is over they are seated on the raised altar or bahule, 
and their clothes are knotted together, Music plays and the priest 
marks their brows with vermilion and sticks rice grains on it. The 
other guests follow each waving a copper coin sod Giiowiig it ina 
dish placed at the foot of the altar. At last the shens or grain-sticking 
ceremony is over, the bridegroom's party are treated to a dinner, 
and retire for the night. Next day the robe ceremony or adda is 
performed at the bride's, when their fathers-in-law present the 
pair with suits of clothes and ornaments, and the couple go to 
the bridegroom’s house with music and friends. The marriage 
guardians are bowed ont and a feast and a return feast at the houses 
of the bridegroom and the bride complete the ceremony. Pitharvats 
allow child and widow marriage, practise polygamy, and know 
nothing of polyandry. At s widow marriage, the soitor gives the 
widow o robe and bodice for herself and a turban and £2 10s. 
(Rs. 25) in cash for her father. On a locky night the priest 
Visita her house and conducts the ceremony about one hundred 
yards outside of the house in the presence of five or six men friends 
of the couple. The couple are seated on low stools in a wheat 
square marked by the priest, their brows are marked with yermilion, 
and rice grains are stuck on it, and they bow befure the priest. The 
Widow = on toerings or jodris but she is not allowed to wear 
the lucky necklace or mangalsutra. Married women are not allowed 
to see her for three days, after which a feast to friends and relations 
completes the ceremony. When a girl comes of age, sho sits apart 
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for three days, and on the fourth is bathed, and her Isp filled with 
rice and a cocoanut. On the seventh or tenth day, she is dressed 
in a now robe and bodice, her brow is decked with flowers, and 
Fice cocoanut betel and fruit are laid in her lap. Friends and 
kinsfolk are treated to o dinner and the age-coming ceremony is 
over. Women asa rule goto their parents for their first confinement. 
When a woman is brought to bed a midwife is called in. Sho dig 
a bath-bole or nAdni in the lying-in room, cuts the child's nave 
cord, puts it in an earthen vessel, and buries it in the bath-holo. 
Tho mother and child are daily bathed in warm water, rabbed with 
turmeric and oil, and laid on a cot, under which a firepot is set 
sweet fennel or badishop and Ligasticum ajwen or onva aro 
burnt in the firepot. Se we fg sc amp geal aly Ioana 
pnege ® Patras laid on a lowstool i in the lyi -in room, and flowers, 
o paste, vermilion, cocoa-kernels, Seraae beat b burnt frankincense, 


Het 





sud cocked tics, pulse, and vegetables are set before the low stool. 
The mother with the child in her arms bows before the goddess and 
~ ope: hee grated is tied round the child's neck. On the twelfth 
the m s impurity is over, the house is cowdunged and the 
mother's clothes sre washed, new bangles are put round her wrists 
and sho is dressed ina new robe and bodice. ry nem negate 
sh stand sages tn septs, Say sive sad a.occenant ia + lap, 
present the child with a hood or kunchi, sin and cradle and 

name the child. The guests are » treated ton d stent hotel and hela 
gram are served to them, and they 2 pred Geclangara oa 
their dead and. moura ton days The dead is bathed in warm 
water, dressec ,and laidona bier, If the deceased 
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is 4 Nigee ype oar gpg ateeag pegs 5 
tly to thor and otra into the dead mouth, the 
and covered with a white sheet, red powder 
: wes are over the bier, and some married girl 
of the house, either iter or » daaghter-in-law, wavea lights 
and the dead, and with a a low bow withdraws, The corpse-bearers 
tie a copper and « small cake to the hem of the shroud, hit the bier, 
and follow the chief mourner who takes the lead carrying the firepot 
hong from a string. On their way to the funeral ground, the 
mourners balt, throw the copper — and the bread that were tied in 
shroud to one side of the road, change places, lift the bier, and 
walk straight to some stream or river where the i“! burn or bury the 
dead according to the chief mourner’s means. The chief mourner 
has his head except the topknot and his face shaved, The funeral 
rites are over and the mourners bathe and go home. On the third 
day they gather the ashes of the dead and throw them into the 
river or stream, The chief mourner washea the spot where the 
dead was borned or buried with Pidspoew sete a stone in the namo 
of the dead at the place, lays sandal paste, flowers, vermilion, rice, 
burnt frankincense, and food before the stone and withdraws a little 
to seo whether the crows touch the food. At last he bathes and 
returns home, and a caste feast ends the ceremony. Pdtharvats do 
not ask Deshasth Brahmans to their houses, but priesta of their 
own class conduct their ceremonies, and receive a pair of shoes 
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and 2¢, (Re. 1) in cash at every death rite. When a woman dies in 
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childbed, shé receives every mark of honour which a married woman, 
ought to have. While she is being carried tothe funeral ground, a 
man closely follows the corpse-bearers strewing the path with rila 
Panicum italicum seed that the spirit of the dead may not return and 
haunt the living, Patharvats have a caste council and a headman 
called Mhetre, and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Breaches 
of social rules are punished with fines which take the form of 
caste feasts. They send their boys to school bat do not keep them 
long at school or take to new pursuits. They are a steady class. 

Patvekars, or Tassel Makers, are returned as numbering 146 and 
as found only in Patan and Sétdra They say they came originally 
from Gujarét about two hundred years ago in search of work. They 
have no divisions. Their surnames are Kabdde, Kutdre, Povar, 
Shalgar, and Shirilkar. The names of their family stocks are 
Bhiradvaj, Gautam, Kashyap, and Néradik, and families of the same 
surname and stock cannot intermarry. The names of the men are 
Bobisa, Lakshumansa, Maniksa, and Tukdrdimsa ;and ofthe women 
Bhagirthi, Chandra, Koyna, and Yamuna. They look like high caste 
Hindus, the men keeping the top-knot and moustache but not the 
beard. Their home tongue is Gujarati, but with others they speak 
Marithi. They live in Eoteée of the better sort, one or two storeys 
high, and own metal pots, cots, boxes, and bedding. They keep 
servants and have cows, bullocks, ponies, and goats. Their staple 
food is rice, pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of sour and 

ngent dishes. They say they eat mutton once a year on the Dasara 
in September-October, and on no other occasion. They drink 
liquor. The men dress in a waistcloth,a coat, a turban ora cap, and 
a pair of shoes, and the women ina full Maratha robe and bodice, and 
mark their brows with redpowder, They do not wear false hair, and 
their girls deck their heads with flowers. They area hardworking, 
simple, quiet, and hospitable people. They are silk workers, make and 
dye silk threads for necklaces and jewelry and horse and palanquin 
trappings, and go hawking them from village to village. They worship 
all the usual local and Bréihmanic gods and goddesses and their 
chief family goddess is the Jagadamba of Tuljépur to whom they 
make vows. Their family priests are village Brihmans and 
their religious teacher is a Brahman named Gopalnaéth. They allow 
widow marriage, practise polygamy, and burn the dead. They 
hold caste councils and settle social disputes at caste meetings, 
They send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

RangaTis, or Dyers, are returned as numbering thirty-five and 
as found in Kardd, Khandpur, Sdtaéra, Tasgaon, and Valva. They 
have no divisions, speak Marathi, are fair and good-looking, clean 
in their habits, sober, and hardworking, They do not differ from 
Marathds in house, food, or dress. They prepare colours and print 
os dye cloth, oe ee women help in their work, They allow 
widow marriage and polygamy. Their famil 3 are Bahiroba, 
Khandoba, and Vithoba, and their priests erates Maratha 
Bréhmans. They hold caste councils, They send their boys to 
school but keep them at school only for a short time. They are a 
prosperous class, 
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Ra‘uls, or Tape Makers, are returned as numbering 203 and as 
found over the whole district except in Javli, Koregaon, and Man. 
They have no divisions. Their surnames are Chaturbhuj, Ghag, 
Jédhay, Povir, and Sankpal, and persons bearing the same surname 
do not intermarry. The names in common use among men are 
Ambarindéth, Kashindth, Raghundth, and Rangnith ; and among 
women Bhégu, Ganga, Koyna, and Rakhma. They are hardwork- 
ing, frugal, and respectful. Begging is their hereditary calling, 
but they weave strips of coarse cloth, tape, and sacking, They are 
bound together by a strong caste-feeling, send their boys to school, 
and are poor." 

Sa lis, or Weavers,arereturnedas numbering 3468 andasfound over 
the whole district. They say that according to their sacred books the 
founder of their caste was Sumant who was born from the mouth of 
Parmeshvarorthe Supreme Being. Oneday Parmeshvarasked Sumant 
to give him a piece of cloth to wear. As Samant had none, the 
ey ae prayed to the minor gods who became instruments of weaving 
and for this reason weaving tools have the names of gods and sages. 

Salis are divided into Lingdyat and Maridtha Sakul or Good-familied 
Salis. The Mardthis are dark, of middle stature and ordinary 
strength, and their home tongue is Marithi. They live in 
houses one or two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. 
Their staple food is millet, but they eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor. Both men and women dress like Mardthds and are patient 
hardworking and orderly. Their hereditary calling is weaving and 
dealing in cotton and woollen cloths such as waistcloths and 
blankets. Their family gods are Bhavani of Tuljdipur, Khandoba 
of Pali, and Mahiidev of Singnaépur. Their priests are the ordinary 
“village Brahmans, and their marriage and other customs and rites 
do not differ from those of the Poona Salis? They have no head- 
man and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their 
boys to school fora short time. Their craft is falling and they are 
in straitened circumstances. 

angars, or Wool-weavers, are returned as numbering 2837 and 
as found over the whole district. They have no divisions, speak 
Marithi, and look like Kunbis. They live m houses with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. Their houses contain nothing except a few 
metal and clay pots, a couple of blankets, and a cot or two, They 
eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. Their staple food is millet 
vegetables and pulse. Both men and women dress like Marathds. 
They are hardworking, fragal, and hospitable but dirty. Their 
hereditary calling is weaving and selling blankets. They worship 
the usual local and Bréhmanice gods and goddesses, and their family 
deities are Bhavani of Tuljdpar and Khandoba of Jejuri and Pah. 
Their family priests are the ordinary village Brahmans, They be- 
lieve in spirits and witchcraft. Their religious teachers are Jangams 
who officiate at their houses along with village Brahmans. ey 
worship the goddess Satvéi on the fifth day after childbirth an 








1 Details of Raul customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
2 Details of Salis are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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name the child on the twelfth, Among them a boy's father 
has to look ont for a wife for his son, and when one is 
found, both the boy’s and os fathers learn from the village 
astrologer whether the stars favour the match. If the astrologer 
says the stars favour the match, the boy’s father presents the girl 
with a new green robe and bodice, arupee, and a cocoanut, and rubs 
her brow with redpowder. A dinner to castemen is given at the 
joint expense of both the fathers. From a day to three years after 
comes the marriage. Boothsare built in front of both houses, and the 
yoy and girl are rubbed with turmeric at their houses. Their marriage 
guardian or derak is the five-tree leaves or pdénch pdlvis, the mango, 
umbar, saundad, jambhul, and rwi. On the marriage day, while 
on his way to the girl's, the boy goes to the dy ks temple, lays his 
dagger before the god, and swears that he may forsake his dagger 
bot never his wife. He lays a packet of betel before the god, and 
taking back the dagger goes in procession to the girl’s, and takes his 
stand before the door of the th. One of the girl’s kinsmen 
waves a lemon and a cocoanut round the boy’s head and the boy 
dismounts and walks into the booth. The boyand girl are then bathed 
and, dressing in new clothes, stand facing each other.. Behind them 
stand their maternal uncles with knives daggers or other weapons 
in their hands; the Brahman priest repeats marriage verses, and, 
at the end, along with the guests ws rice over the boy’s 
and girl’s heads. The hems of their clothes are knotted together 
and the boy and girl are taken before the house gods, While 
bowing before the gods, the boy robs an image and hides it about 
his person, and does not give it back until hig mother-in-law gives 
him a new waistcloth. The boy and girl dine in front of the house 
gods, and go and take their seats on an earthen altar raised in a 
corner of the booth. The brows of the couple are rubbed with red- 
der and turmeric on which rice grains are stuck and in the even- 
ing proceedings end with a feast, A day or two after, the boy goes 
back in procession to his house with his bride, musicians, and rela- 
tives and friends, and, after a feast, the guests retire. When a girl 
comes of age they seat her by herself for four days and on the fifth 
fillher lap with fruit and present her with a new green robe and 
bodice. 8s npars allow widow marriage and ly gammy. They either 
bury or burn their dead, their funeral pulaias bettie Jangams, “They 
hold the family of the deceased impure for three days, and, on the 
morning of the fourth, they sip cow’s urine and are pure. They hold 
caste councils, send their boys to school for a short time, and area 
poor class. 

Shimpis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering 9664 and as found 
over the whole district. They are divided into Jain Shimpis and 
Namdevy Shimpis. The Jain Shimpis get their name from their 
religion and the Namdevs from the poet and saint Namdey. The 
Jain Shimpis are a small body found in Kardd, Tasgaon, and Valva, 

1} Nimdev, one of the oldest Maritha poets, seoms to have lived j — 
century. He belonged to the Varkari panth or aap eineing ie Dee eee tie 


worshipper of Vithoba of Pand + .. Details ara eiten in tha Ai 
Statistical Account, narper are given in the Abmadnagar 
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who do not eat or marry with the Namdevs. The home tongue of the 
Jaina is Gujarati and of the Namdevs Mardéthi. They are clean and 
neat and their women are dark thin and regular-featured. The 
men wear the topknot and moustache but neither whiskers nor the 
beard. They live in houses with walls of brick and tiled roofs. 
Namdev Shimpis eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, but the Jains 
are strict vegetaria Both dress like Brahmans, the men in waist- 
cloth, coat, turban, and shoes, and the women in the full Mardtha 
robe and bodice. They are hardworking, sober, and hospitable. 
They sew and sell cloth and lend money on interest. Their women 
help them in sewing clothes and in some of the larger towns a few 
have begun to make use of sewing machines. Their manners and 
customa are the same as those of the Poona Jain and Namdev 
Shimpis. Except children they burn their dead. The Jains wor- 
ship Piirasnath, and the Namdevs worship the usual local and 
Brahmanic gods and goddesses and their priests are the ordinary 
village Brihmans. Their chief god is Vithoba of Pandharpur and 
they make periodical pilgrimages to his temple. They dine either 
in silk or woollen waistcloths and settle social disputes at caste 
mectings. They send their boys to school and are a well-to-do 


Sona'rs, or Goldsmiths, are returned as numbering $231 and 
as found in all towns and large villages. Some have come into 
the district from Gujarat, the Bombay Karndtak, and Madras, 
and others belong to the district. These divisions neither eat 
together nor intermarry. ‘There is nothing remarkable in their 
appearance. The men wear the topknot and moustache and no 
beard. The home tongue of the different Sondrs is the language of 
their country, but with others all speak incorrect Marathi. They 
have a slang language known to themselves only which they use in 
presence of their customers. Most live in one-storeyed houses with 
walls of brick and stone. They generally have no servants in their 
houses but in their shops are helped by men of their own caste. 
Their ordinary food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables, and when 
they can afford them fish, flesh, and liquor. They take their meals 
between ten and twelve in the morning and seven and ten in the 
evening. With them as with other castes the opportunities for feasts 
are holidays, marriages, and other family ceremonies, and the 
arrival of important guests. On such occasions their chief dishes 
are cakes or balls, and their feasts cost £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25-30) 
the hundred guests. They dress like Mardthu Brihmans and only 
a few have a store of such rich clothes as silk robes and shawls. 
They are neat, clean, hardworking, and skilful. They work in 
gold and silver and also set gems and other precious stones. They 
are proverbially dishonest. It is the general belief that gold or 
silver passing through a goldsmith’s hands not only loses weight 
but becomes mixed with base metal. The men work from six to 
twelve and again from two to eight. The women do nothing but 
home work. Boys op to cight go to school, and after eight work 
in their fathers’ shops. Their tools cost them 12s. to £5 (Rs. 6-50) 
and they earn lés. to £2 (Rs. 8-20) a month. Many are taking to 
other than their hereditary calling. Some are writers and others 
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petty moneylenders, and moneychangers. Their calling depends on 
the pro: athe of the people and since the 1876-77 famine, the Satara 
ldsmiths have had less than their former amount of employment. 
Even skilful workmen find it difficult to keep themselves in 
comfort. They are either Shaivs or Vaishnavs and have images 
of their gods in their houses. Their priests generally belong to 
their own. caste, but when a priest of their own caste is not 
available they employ Deshasth or other Brahmans, Of late the 
Sonérs who term themselves Mekhmdsi Brahmans, or Brahmans 
sprung from the mouth of Brahma, have taken to commit to memory 
he sacred verses used in religious ceremonies, but ney know them 
and pronounce them so badly that they do not openly repeat them 
in iomanes of Brahmans. Their customs differ little from those of 
Brahmans. They settle social dispntes either at caste meetings or 
by areference to a council of caste elders. They send their boys to 
school and are fairly off. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 11,043 and as 
found over the whole district. They have no divisions. They rank 
with or higher than Kunbis and are fairer and cleaner than Kunbis 
but less robust. In villages they repair field tools and are ped by 
the villagers in grain at harvest time. As carpenters and wood- 
carvers the town Sutsrs are good workers and are easily trained to 
handle European tools. Their day's wages vary form 1s. to 3s. 
(Rs.4-14). The women do not help the men in their work. 
Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they do not 
eat fish or flesh or drink liquor. The men wear the waistcloth and 
coat, and the turban folded either in the Mardtha or the Brihman 
fashion. They gird their boys with the sacred thread, the ceremony 
being performed by one of their own caste called guru or teacher. 
They practise polygamy and forbid widow marriage. Except un- 
weaned children whom they bury they burn their dead. Their family 
deities are Bhavani, Khandoba, and Vithoba, and they keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and festivals. Their priests are Mardtha Brahmans 
whom they consult as to the lucky moment for naming and marrying 
their children. They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They 
send their boys to school but take them away after they have learnt 
a little reading and writing. They are fairly off, especially town 





* carpenters. 


Telis, or Oilmen, are returned as numbering 9499 and as found 
over thewholedistrict. Theyare divided into Lingdéyat and Maratha 
Telis who do not eat together or intermarry but do not differ much 
from cach other in work, dress, or customs. As a rule Telis ara 
dark well-built and robust, but dirty in their habits, They speak 
Maréthi. They live in houses with walls of brick and tiled roofs 
and own metal and earthen vessels. Their staple food is millet 
pulse and vegetables. They dress like Mardthis, and are hard- 
working, hospitable, quiet, and well-behaved. They press sesame, 
dry cocoa-kernel, and sometimes hemp seed, and sell oil and oil- 

kes. The Lingtiyats worship Mahddev only and their priests are 
Jangams ; the | this wornay il the usual local and Brihmanic 
gods and goddesses and keep the regular fasts and festivals, 
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and employ as priests the ordinary village Brahmans, Except 
that the, Thieaviin hold no cloth or anfarpét between the bride 
and bridegroom at the time of marriage, their marriages are the 
same as those of Kunbis. Both Lingiyat and Mardtha Telis hold a 
girl impure for four days after she comes of age, and do not touch her 
till she has bathed on the poe the fifth day. Both practise 
widow warriage and polygamy. Unlike the Mardthds they bury 
their dead, and consider themselves impure for ten days, ‘hey settle 
social disputes at caste meetings. They turn out any one proved to 
have broken their social rules but let him back on paying a fine. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits, but 
are fairly off. 

Vada'rs, or Earth Diggers, are returned as numbering 2888 and 
as found over the whole district except in Jdyli. They are divided 
into Mati or Earth and Dagad or Stone Vadiirs, who eat together but 
do not intermarry. Both Earth and Stone Vadirs are dark, strong, 
robust, and hardworking, but ignorant and given to drink. They 
have no fixed dwellings and gather wherever they hear of work. The 
Dagad or Stone Vadars who quarry and break stones for building 
are said to have been the great hill-fort builders. They alao make 
grind-stones. The Miti or Earth Vaddrs work in earth and dig 
ponds and wells, Both classes live in rude huts of mats and sticks, 
and eat almost anything, being notably fond of mice and rats. 
When they have nothing else to eat, they go rat-hunting in the fields. 
Their home tongue is Telugu, but with others they speak a mie & 
Marathi. The men of both classes wear a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
and atattered turban, and the women the robe and bodice. Their 
chief deities are Bhavani and Khandoba, and they consult Brahmans 
only for a name for their children and for a lucky day for their 
weddings. They practise widow marcoes and polygamy. ‘They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school. Oflate years Vadirs of both 
classes have found constant and highly paid employment at the 
great Nira water works and on the new Deccan railways. At both 
water and railway works Vaddrs have proved the most valuable 
class of local workmen. They work by the piece, and both men 
and women are surprisingly effective. Most of their earnings go in 
drink. 

Musicians inélude three classes with a strength of 11,909 or 
1°16 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 
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Ghadsis, or Musicians, are returned as numbering 609 and as 
found in large towns chiefly in the east of the district. They have no 
tradition of their origin or of any former settlement, and areconsidered 
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the earliest people in the district. They have no subdivisions 
and claim no relationship with any other tribe. They are darker 
than Kunbis, middle sized, and look more like Mangs and other low 
caste Hindus than Kunbis. The men wear the topknot, moustache, 
and sometimes whiskers, but not the beard. They speak Marathi. 
Their staple food is millet, salt, chillies, and oil, and their dinner 
parties consist of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor. They eat without 
taking off any of their clothes, and, after dinner, sit singing the 
whole night. They dress like Marithds, are lazy, extravagant, 
and fond of pleasure, and amuse their patrons with their songs and 
music. They are renowned singers and players and perform at the 
houses of Brahmans and other Hindus. Though their shadow 
is not now thought to defile, high caste Hindus do not so freely ask 
them to their houses as they ask Guravs. The hereditary calling 
of all seems to have been music, but many have taken to agriculture, 
day labour, and other means of subsistence. They paint their 
bodies red and black and beg by acting as Bahurupis or men of 
many faces or charneters. As labourers men earn 3d. to la, (2-8 ag.) 
a day and women 14d. to 4)d. (1-3as.). Their monthly expenses vary 
from Se. to £1 (Rs. 4-10). They marry their girls between eight 
and twelve and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. They 
nd £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) on the marriage of a girl and £4 to £6 
(ts. 40-60) on the marriage of a boy. They allow their widows to 
marry and the men practise polygamy. They either bury or burn 
their dead spending about £1 (Rs. 10) on a funeral. They worship 
all the usual local and Bréhmanic gods and goddesses, chiefly 
Bahiroba and Khandoba, and they keep all the regular fasts and 
feasts. Their priests are ordinary Mardtha Brahmans whom they 
pay 14d. (1@.) at o naming, 2s. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and 6d. (4 as.) 
at a funeral. Child marringe, polygamy, and widow marriage are 
allowed and practised; polyandry is tinknown, Their social and 
religious customs are the same as Mardtha-Kunbi customs, They 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school and are a stendy people. 3 


Guravs, or Priests, are returned as numbering 9699 and as found 
in ones and twos in towns and large villages. They have no tradi- 
tion or mewory of their arrival in the district or of any former settle- 
ment. They have no divisions and speak Mardthi, They generally 
live in small one-storeyed honses close to the temple where they act 
as ministrants. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, and 
vegetables, and they say they neither eat fish nor flesh nor drink 
lianor, They dress either like Maratha Brihmans or cultivating 
Kunbis. They are musicians and attend to and clean the temples of 
the village gods and have the hereditary right to the offerings made 
to them, They supply bel and tulsi leaves and flowers to tho chief 
villagers for the worship of their house gods. They make and sell 
leaf cups and plates and play music on marriage and other occasions 
at the houses of Briahmans and other villagers, except at the houses 
of Mhirs, Mangs, and other low caste people. A few hold small 
grant or indm lands. They worship Maruti, Shiv, and other 
village gods, keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts, and make 
pilgrimages, When a Gurav woman is brought to bed, a midwife is 
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called in and is paid Sd. (2 as.) if the child isa boy and half a 
cocoanut if it isa girl. The midwife cuts the child’s navyel-cord, 
bathes both the mother and the child with warm water rabbing 
them with turmeric paste and oil, and lays them on a cot under 
which so firepot is laid to guard against cold. The mother’s 
impurity lasts ten days. On the fifth night an embossed gold image 
of Satydi is set on a low stool in the lying-in room and turmeric 
paste, vermilion, five betel leaves and nuts, boiled gram or ghugris, 
and sweetmeats are laid before the goddess. The mother bows 
before the goddess with the child in her arms and asks her blessing, 
Next day the embossed image is tied round the child's neck and the 
child if a girl is named on the twelfth and ifa boy on the thirteenth. 
The house is cowdunged on the naming day and friends and kina- 
people are asked to the house, The mother is dressed in a new 
green robe and bodice, new bangles are put round her wrists, and 
rice and a cocoanut are lsid in her lap. Women neighbours and 
friends present the mother with bodices and the child with hoods or 
kunchis, and name and cradle the child, amidst cradle-songs or 
palnds sung in honour of Rim or Krishna, ending with the chorus 
‘Sleep my darling sleep." The guests are treated either to a dinner 
or to betel and withdraw with handfuls of boiled gram or ghugris. 
Guravs marry their boys between ten and twenty-five and their girls 
betore they come of age. Their marriages are preceded by 
betrothals, when, on a lucky day named by the village astrologer, the 
boy’s father with a few of his friends visits the girl’s house and 
presents her with a green robe and bodice and a pair of silver chains 
or sdnkhlis worth £2 108.to £3 (Rs. 25-30). The guests are 
welcomed to a seat on the veranda by the girl's father and such 
of his friends as he has asked to the house. The girl pnts on the new 
clothes, the priest attends, and the boy’s father marks the girl's 
brow with vermilion. The girl then bows before the house gods, the 
guests, and her elders, and the betrothal or mdgni ends with a feast 
to the boy’s father and his friends. The fathers go to the local 
astrologer and he names the lucky day for the marriage. Booths 
are raised before the boy’s and girl’s houses and invitations are 
sent to friends and kinsfolk. At the house of each of the pair, an 
umbar Ficus glomerata post is fixed in one of the corners of the 
booth, molasses and betel are laid before the post, and a turmeric 
root and betelnut are tied to it in a piece of yellow cloth, Two or 
three days before the marriage, the girl is rubbed with turmeric 
at her house by five lacky married women named by the priest, who 
take what remains of the turmeric to the boy with music and rub 
him with it and bathe him in warm water, while musicians play and 
the married women of the boy’s house sing songs. A feast called 
the turmeric feast or haldiche jevan completes the turmeric rubbing, 
and the women of the girl’s house return with presents of betel. 


A raised altar is prepared in the girl’s wedding booth and new 


earthen vessels brought from the potter's are placed at its corners. 
On the marriage day the bride goes with music.and a band of friends 





1 The Marithi is: Jo Jo, re nity bla, Jo je, 
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to the village Maruti, bows before the god, and, laying before him 
a betel packet and a copper, asks his blessing and returns home. The 
bridegroom goes on horseback to the bride’s with music and friends, 
and is welcomed at her house by the girl’s father. As the lucky 
moment draws near, the priest prepares a square spot, sets two 
low stools in it, and makes the bridegroom and bride stand fact 
each other on the stools ; a yellow sheet is held between the pair an 
marriage verses are repeated by the priest who, at the lucky moment, 
draws aside the curtain, throws red rice over the couple, while the 
musicians raise a din of music. The hems of the pair's garments 
are knotted together, and they walk into the house, bow before the 
house { elders, and are made to est from the same dish. 
Then the eda or robe ceremony is performed, and the party of 
the bridegroom and the caste people are treated to a dinner. 
Lastly the bridegroom takes the bride to his house with music and 
friends and feasts and return feasts at the houses of the boy 
and girl end the ceremony. At every marriage the priest 
receives a turban and 4s. to Gs, (Rs.2-3) in cash and the whole 
marriage expenses generally amount to £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 - 300). 
Among Guravs child marriage and polygamy are allowed 
and polyandry is unknown. A girl sits apart for three days on 
coming of age, she is bathed on the fourth and her lap 1s filled 
with rice and frsit. A gaily decked wooden frame is made 
and the girl is seated in it for the first sixteen days while the 
musicians are asked to the house to play drums and pipes. Her 
female friends and relations present the girl with sweet dishes and 
clothes, and her father and father-in-law present her each with a robe 
and bodice. ‘The girl’s father treats his son-in-law to a dinner and 
presents him with clothes and bedding. The couple are seated 
together on low wooden stools, the women neighbours meet at the 
house, and lay rice and cocoanuts in the lap of the girl, and the 
paberty ceremony is over. Guravs burn their dead and mourn ten 
days. After death the body is seated leaning against a wall, water 
is heated, and a bier is made. The dead is bathed in warm water, 
shrouded in a clean white sheet, and laid on the bier. A piece of 
gold anda roll of betel leaves are put into the dead mouth, and 
flowers, betel leaves, and redpowder are thrown over the body. 
A married girl, generally the deceased’s daughter or daughter-in- 
law, waves a light about the face of the deac, four of the mourners 
take up the bier, and the chief mourner heads them with the earthen 
firepot in hia hand, hung froma string. Before reaching the burning 
ground they halt to rest, the bearers set down the bier, and each 
picks five stones and instead lays a copperon the ground. The 
bearers then change places, lift the bier, and, with the chief mourner 
in front, walk to the burning ground. The pile is ready and 
the dead is Inid on it. The priest repeats texts and the chief 
mourner places five wheat flour balls on the body, two on the face 
two on the two arms and one on the chest, and lights the pile. 
As soon asthe skull bursts, the chief mourner fills an earthen pot, 
and, carrying it on his shoulder, walks three times round the pile, 
At the end of each tarn another man walks with him and pierces 
the pot with a stone called the lifestone or ashma so that the 
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water gushes out. When three tarns are made and the pot is 
thrice pierced, the chief mourner throws it over his back and beats 
his mouth with his right palm. The priest is given 3d. (2 as.) and 
the funeral party bathe and return home. The family of the dead 
are ca pai for ten days and cleanse themselves by drinking water 
brought from the priest’s. On the third day the chief mourner 
goes to the burning ground, gathers the ashes, and throws them 
into some river or stream. He cowdangs the burning place, sets the 
lifestone on it, and lays before the stone sandal, vermilion, flowers, 
turmeric, burnt frankincense, and cooked rice mixed with clarified 
butter. The chief mourner has his face and head except the topknot 
shaved and the caste people including the bearers are feasted 
on the thirteenth if the dead has s son or on the twelfth if he has no 
gon. The priest conducts the death ceremony and receives clothes, 
a pair of shoes, and 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) in cash, Guravs hold 
that persons dying with their wishes unfulfilled become spirits and 
haunt the living. They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil 
spirits. When a woman dies in childbed, while she is being taken 
to the burning ground, nails are driven into the threshold, a lemon 
charmed by a magician is buried under it and a man follows the 
body strewing rdla sceds, that the spirit may not come back and 
trouble the people of the house. Guravs have a caste council and 
. settle social disputes at meetings of the elders, A few send their 
boys to school, but they take to no new pursuits and are badly off. 
\Hola'rs, literally Field Men, are returned as numbering 1601 
and as found over the whole district except in Javli. They have no 
story of their origin and no memory of any former settlement. Their 
Kanarese name and its apparent derivation from hol (K.) the ground 
seem to show that they are one of the early local tribes. They 
have no subdivisions and claim no relationship with any other 
tribe. They are the same as Mhdrs with whom they eat and 
marry. They speak Mardthi,and live in houses with mud walls 
and tiled roofs. ‘Their house goods include earthen, wooden, 
and metal pots. Their staple food ta millet, salt, chillies, and oil, 
but they eat the flesh of almost all animals including the cow and 
excluding the pig. Like Mhdrs they eat the flesh of cattle who are 
found dead. In honour of birth, marriage, and death they give 
dinners of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor. Their women cook, and 
the guests dine off plates which they bring with them and without 
taking off any of their clothes, Liquor is sometimes served and 
the guests sit singing the whole night. Their dress 1s the same 
as that of Kunbis. They are a quiet and orderly people, are 
excellent musicians and songsters, and play on pipes and drums. 
They make shoes and bridles and as labourers the men earn 3d. to le, 
(2-8 as.) and the women 1}d. to 44d (1-3 as.) a day. The monthly 
expenses of a family of five vary from 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10). Their 
favourite gods are Jotiba, Khandoba, and Vithoba whose images 
pe keep in their houses. They worship their deceased ancestors 
and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur and Ratnagiri in the South 
Konkan. They have no ascetics among them. Their priests are the 
ordinary village Brahmans who are paid 14d. (1a.)at a birth 2s, (Re.1) 
ut a marriage, and 6d. (4 as.) at a death. The Brihman who 
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conducts their ceremonies, standing outside of their houses does not 
suffer degradation for associating with them. They keep all the 
usual Hindu fasts and feasts. en they name their children they 
distribute molasses or gul, and when a girl comes of uge the 
distribute packets of betelnut and leaves among friends and kinsfolk, 
and feast castewomen. They marry their girls between eight and 
twelve, and their pore between twelve and twenty-five. A girl's 
marriage costs £3 to £4 (Rs. 30-40) and a boy's £5 to £6 (Rs. 50-60). 
They practise widow marriage and polygamy. They bury their 
dead, spending about £1 (Rs..10) on the funeral, They have no 
headman and avs the settlement of disputes to some of their elders. 
Adultery and eating with a low caste man are punished with loss 
of caste, but the offender is let back on paying a fine which generally 
takes the form of liquor. A Holir’s shadow is not now thonght to 
pollute the higher classes, A few send their boys to school and 
are a miserable class, 

Servants include two classes witha strength of 21,891 or 2-13 


per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 
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Wha'vis, or Barbers, are returned as numbering 14,251 and as 
found over the whole district. Playing on their name they say they 
are born from Mahddev's navel orndbhi. Accordingto another account 
they have sprung from a Brihman father and a Kunbi woman who 
was not his wife, They have no divisions and their surnames are 
Gaikavad, Jadhav, Mohite, Poviir, and Shirke, They look like 
Kunbis and their home tongue is Marithi. They live in middle 
class houses generally one-storeyed with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs. Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they 
eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Both men and women dress 
like Kunbis. Asa class they are intelligent, fond of gossip, and 
proverbially cunning, as the proverb says The barber and the crow! 
They shave, hold torches at weddings and before great men, and 
play the drum or chawghada and the clarion or sanai. In almost 
every village a Nhavi holds grant lands. As surgeons they bleed 
both by cupping aud applying leeches, and their women act as 
midwives. ‘Their family gods are Jotiba of Ratn4giri and Khandoba 
of Jejuri, Their manners and customs are the same as those of 
Kunbis. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling and 
settle social disputes at caste meetings. 'They do not send their boys 
to school and are a steady people. 

Parits, or Washermen, are returned as numbering 7640 and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Kémithi, 
Kunbi, and Pardeshi Parits who neither eat together nor intermarry. 


1 The Marathi runs, VAdew cai Kerw. 
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KAoirat Parrrs say they came to the district from the Nizim’s 
country more than two generations ago. They have no divisions 
and their surnames are Alakonda, Angirvara, Bilkor, Kotgirvara, 
and Pipalgavvarn ; families bearing the same surname eat together 
but do not intermarry. The names in ordinary use among men 
are Balu, Davu, Iraiya, Keddri, Lingu, Manhayi, and Ramaya ; 
and among women Bhagamma, Ganga, Ling!, Narsamma, Shiva, and 
Vyakamma. Their home speech is Telugu, but with others they 
speak MarAthi or Hindustani. A Kaméthi Parit is easily known 
by his custom of wearing a gold earring in the left ear, and a 
<améthi washerwoman by her peculiar way of wearing the robe. 
The robe in front is gathered into scanty pecs and is passed 
back between the legs being drawn tightly over the shins and 
tucked in at the waist behind. The upper end of the robe is passed 
round the waist and is drawn over the breast and head. They are 
dark and strong and live either in houses one storey high with tiled 
roofs or in thatched huts. Their houses are well kept and contain 
goods, along with the appliances of their calling, worth about £10 
(Rs. 100). Their staple food is millet, split pulse, and vegetables. 
They are also fond of fish and flesh and sometimes add these two 
dishes to their daily food. The only sweet dish they know is the gra 

cake or puran poli and this they use on ceremonia occasions. They 
offer goats and cocks to their gods and feast on the fleshof the sacrificed 
animals. They drink liquor. The men dress like Marithis in a 
waistcloth, coat, shouldercloth, Maritha turban and shogs, and 
the women in the robe and bodice. The men's ornaments are earrings 
worth 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10), silver finger rings worth 4s. (Rs. 2), 
and a silver waist girdle worth £3 (Rs, 30). The women’s orna- 
ments ara a nosering worth £1 (Rs. 10), earrings worth £3 
(Rs. 30), the lucky necklace or mangalsutra worth Gs, to 16s. 
(Rs, 3-8), silver bracelets worth £1 (Rs. 10), and toerings of bell- 
metal worth 6d. (4 as.) Kaméthi Parits are neat, clean, hard- 
working, thrifty, and orderly. They work as washermen and earn £1 
10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a month out of which they spend 10s. to lis. 
(Rs. 5-8) on charcoal soda and soap. The women and children help 
the men in their work. They have two sets of gods, one including 
Narsoba and Yallamma their family deities who are kept ina 
wooden shrine, and the other including Atmasamma, RBalamma, 
Bangar, Maissamma, and Pochamma, who are placed in a niche 
or devit in a wall in the house. Their priests are village 
Bréhmans. They are not particular about keeping fasts, only a few 
fasting on the Hkddashis or lunar elevenths of each month Their 
religious head, a man of their own caste, lives at Haidarabad 
and occasionally visits his disciples. An elderly woman of the 
family acts as midwife and buries the navel-cord and after-birth 
in a hole in the mother’s room, over which the mother and 
child are bathed regularly for twelve days and rubbed with turmeric 
powder and oil. On the fifth day an image of the goddess Satviii and 
an earthen water jar are morba poet near the bathing pit, and five 
pieces of dry cocoa-kernel, redpowder, turmeric, and betel and cooked 
food are offered. The mother is held impure full eleven days. 
On the twelfth all the house people are bathed, and their clothes 
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washed, the house 1s cowdunged and cow's urine drunk. Near female 
relations gather at the mother’s house, cradle and name the child, 
and the guests retire with presents of boiled wheat and gram. In 
the evening castemen aretreated to liquor. Except that they marry 
their children sitting side by side on rice and that their maternal 
uncles stand behind holding in their hands sickles or weeding hoes, 
their marriages are the same as those of Kunbis. Their marriages 
cost abont £15 (Rs. 150), They allow widow marriage, the whole 
expense, about £4 (Rs. 40), being paid by the widow's husband. 
They bury their dead, mourn ten days, and spend £2 to £2 10s. 
(Re, 20-25) on the funeral, On tho third day they level the spot 
where the deceased was buried and mark it witha red stone. (n the 
twelfth the caste is given 9 dinner. Kamiithi Parits hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school, and are better~ off than 
Kunbi Parits. 

Kowst Parts have no divisions, speak Marithi, and differ in no 
respect from Kunis. They live in hats with thatched roofs and 
their staple food is millet, Sie and vegetables. They eat fish and 
the flesh of goats, sheep, hare, deer, and fowls, and drink liquor, 
The village washerman is generally a Kunbiand is locally known as 
Parit. He washes for all the villagers except Mhirs and Mangs 
and other impure castes, and the men are helped in their work by 
their women, Besides by cleaning clothes, Parits sometimes earn 
their living by labour. They are found in every village and are 

aid ingrain. Their favourite deities are Bahiroba, Bhavani, and 
Khan ndoba, and they also worship deceased ancestors. Their 
stipe ie the ordinary village Brihmans and they keep the usual 

inda fasts and feasts, Their customs are the same as Kunbi 
customs, nee either bury or burn their dead and allow widow 
marriage. They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do 
not send their boys to school and are poor and in debt. 

Of Parpesat or Buspete Duonts one family is found in Sétdra in 
the service of Europeans. They say they came from Upper India, but 
in appearance and speech differ little from Maréthéis. The names 
in common use among men are Krishna, Rama, Lakshuman, Nardyan, 
and Sakhirim ; and among women Jdnki, Lakshumi, Mohana, 
Munys,and Radha. In house, food, dress, and religion they differ 
little from Marétha Kunbis. They sre washermen and follow no 
other calling. They marry their girls before they are sixteen or 
eighteen and their boys before they are twenty-five. They burn 
their dead, mourn ten days, hold caste councils, send their boys to 
school, and like Mardtha or Kunbi Parits are poor. 

Shepherds and Cattle-keepersinclude two classes with a stren gth 
of 41,866 or 4-08 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 








Dhangars, literally Cowmen, are fetaciod as numbering 41,547 
and as found chiefly in the Jévli and Patan hills and uplands, They 
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have no tradition of their coming to the district and no memory 
of any former settlement. They are darker than Kunbis, tall and 
athletic. Many of Shivaji’s infantry were Sétdra Dhangars. Still 
though good soldiers shad are a quiet orderly tribe. Most of 
them have their head-quarters in the east of the district, keep sheep 
and deal in wool. In the fair months they travel long distances 
westward to the hills many going on to the Konkan. They come 
back before the end of the hot weather when most of them make 
their way to the east, as, during the rains, the raw damp of the 
western hills is fatal to shee During the fair season as they 
graze over the country the landholders, for the sake of the manure, 
often pay them to pen their flocks in the fields. They have dogs 





of a better breed than the ordinary village seg As a class 
Tho 


Dhangars are noted for their dirty slovenly habits. h most of 
those whose head-quarters are in the east and who keep their flocks 
in the east dae ke rainy season are shepherds, cow and buffalo- 
keeping Dhangars on the western hills are not uncommon. Cow- 
keeping Dhangars chiefly earn their living by the sale of clarified 
butter. Some among them also are husbandmen. Some settled 
Dhangars are fairly off but as a class they are poor. From the time 
their boys are five years of age they are generally employed in 
watching the cattle. They eat flesh and drink liquor. Their 
clothing is scanty, the men wearing a turban, a waistcloth, and a 
blanket, together costing about 6s. (Rs. 3)a year. Their marriage 


ceremonies and rites are nearly the same as those of Konbis. Their 


chief gods are Khandoba and Mbasoba; Biroba is their tutelary 
house god and his image is buried with the bodies of the well-to-do. 
They do not worship their house gods daily, only on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Social disputes are settled by the members of three 
families : the Gavandes, Manes, and Ragjes. If one of them is not 
at hand, he is sent for and the dispute stands over till he comes. 
Breaches of caste rules are punished by making the offender ive @ 
caste feast. The Dhangars never send their boys to school and take 
to no new callings. 

Gavlis, or Cowkeepers, arereturned asnumbering319 and as found 
over the whole district. They rank higher than Kunbis, and are 
clean, orderly, shrewd, honest, and skilful in treating cattle diseases, 
and in breeding cows and buffaloes. Their customs do not differ 
from Kunbi customsand they keep the usaal Hindu fasts and feasts. 
They hold caste councils, send their boys to school, and are fairly off." 

Fishers include two classes with a strength of 7068 or 0°76 per 
cent of the Hindu population, The details are - 

Sdidra Fishers, 1831, 
Females. | Total. 
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Bhois, or Fishers, are retarned as numbering 2978 and as found 
over the whole district. They are dark, good-looking, sturdy, and 
1 Details of Gavii customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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hardworking. Most of them make their living by catching fish. 
One of their chief former occupations was carrying palanquins and 
litters, but, with the opening of roads, litters have nearly disappeared 
and they have taken to agriculture, fishing, and labour. They now 
"decngading look down on palanquin carrying. They eat fish and 
and drink liquor, They rank below Kolis, but do not differ 
from them in marriage and other customs, They hold caste 
councils, do not send their boys to school, and are a poor people.' 

Kolis, or Ferrymen, are returned as numbering 4990 and as found 
in almost every village, especially in Javli, Pitan, and parts of Wii. 
All Sétéra Kolis are water-fillera or pinbharis. They seem to be 
different from the Poona and Ahmadnagar hill Kolis, the origin of 
whose name is doubtful. Besides Piinbharis, they are called Chumli 
Kolis from wearing a twisted cloth on their head when they carry a 
waterpot. They are said to associate and occasionally to eat with 
Kunbis, In several of the chief hill forts, Sinhgad, Torna, and 

fijgad, men of this tribe formerly had the duty of guarding the 
approaches tothe fort, They are quiet people ranking among eg 
servants and get the grain in return for bringing water. Unliket 
Kolis of Khed and Junnar in Poona, they do not joi in 
gang robberies or become outlaws. They are the same as Mardtha 

unhis to look at, but they do not generally eat in the same row 
with Marditha Kunbis and they marry among themselves only, 
They make the cement which is eaten with betel and a few of them 
catch fish. As a class they are a fine, good-looking, robust, and well 
made people. They are now quiet, orderly, settled,and hardworking. 
Besides fishing they work ferries along the Krishna and in the rainy 
months show great daring in securing timber floated down when the 
river is in flood. y grow melons in river beds with mach skill 
and are found in every village as water fillers or pdnbharis; some 
are busbandmen and others cement dealers. They generally live in 
thatched huts, eat fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Their social and 
eo customs are like those of Kunbis. ‘They usually bury the 
dead, and the chief mourner is held impure for ten days. Their 
favourite gods are Biroba and Khandoba, and their priests are 
Brihmans whom they greatly respect. They hold caste councils, 
and do not send their boys to school. In some villages they hold 
grant or tam lands in return for their services as water carriers. 
As a class they are poor. 

The bulk of the unskilled labour of the district is done by the 
poorer Kunbis, Dhangars, Vadars, Ramoshis, and Mhars, Besides 
these, two small classes, who are chiefly labourers, Pardeshia and 
Thikurs have a strength of 1603, The details are: 

Sdtdra Labourers, 185!. 
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| Details of Koli custome are given in the Poona and Ahmadnagar Statistical Accounts, 
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tan Spee pogo ab ra. They own no dwellings, and their 
food is wheat, butter, pulse, and vegetables. | @ men dress 








in a short waistcloth, jacket, cap, and sometimes a turban folded - 


in Mardtha fashion, and pointed shoes. Sete Smirts, worship 
the usual Brihmanic deities and keep the regular fasts and feasts. 
x bring their families with them. Asa class they are 


Tha kurs,’ or Chiefs, are returned as numbering 413 and asfound 
over the whole district except in Sdtdra sub-division. They say the 
founder of their tribe was one Gangirim Bhat and have no tradition 
of coming into the district or of any former settlement. Their 
surnames are Chavin, Gdikwid, More, Povir, and Sinde. The 
men’s names are Ganu, Lakshuman, Mahiadu, and Réima, and the 
women's Bhima, Kondi, Lakshumi, and Rakhmi. Except that they 
are darker skinned, in appearance, dwelling, food, ay is 
ee ee 

t e, and aro 
husban 1, lnbourers, and messengers. rank below Kunbis, 
and eat with thom but not in the samo row. They marry among 
themselves. They are among the village staff of baluteddra or 
servants, Among the Kunbis, when the father goes to see the boy 
or girl before marriage, he takes the village Thakur with him. 
eka A ye rere gece pedlggerrtendgee does not 

sear The Thakur is used ss a messenger and calls the 

name of the giver st marriages when presents or adhere are made, 
and when the present is a turban helps the bridegroom to put it 
on. On the thirteenth bx dng a death, when friends bringin the 
mourning turban or dukhavta, the Thakar helps the chief mourner 
to put it on, and is gi na copper and betelnut with four leaves. Their 
family gods sre roba and Khandoba, and their ceremonies 
se conducted by ‘their own castemen and not by Brihmans. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child they worship the 
fel a Satvai, and offer her redpowder, lampblack, cocoa-kernel, 
i, and millet bread, pulse, and vegetables. In the evening near 
relations and castemen are feasted on brend and pulse sauce, and 


on the following morning the goddess Satvai, which is generally a 
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round piece of silver, is tied round the child’s neck. On the morning 
of the twelfth day the house is cowdanged, the mother’s clothes 
are washed, and the child and its mother are bathed. The mother, 
taking the child in her arms, sets five pebbles in front of her house 
and worships them with turmeric and redpowder, lays betel and 
molasses before them, and goes back into the house. A couple of 
married women who are asked to dine, cradle and name the child, 
and retire with presents of betel and boiled gram. Except that 
their own caste Fd st conduct their marringes and repeat the 
marriage verses, their marriages do not differ from those of Kunbis. 
The five days after a girl comes of age is the only occasion on 
which their monthly sickness is held to make women unclean. 
Their marriages cost the boy’s parents £10 (Rs. 100) and their 
deaths £1 (Rs. 10). They allow their widows to marry and they 
burn their dead. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. A few among them send their boys to 

school and as a class they are poor. 
Unsettled Tribes include three classes with a strength of 
20,000 or 1-95 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 
Sdidra Onaetiled Trihes, 1881. 









Dervis, 


Total ...| 10,196 Boal 20,000 | 

Kaika‘dis, or Basketmakers, are returned as numbering six. 
They are a wandering tribe and earn their living by making baskets 
of éur Cajanus indicus and cotton stalks and by roughenmg and 
repairing grindstones, Their home speech isa corrupt Marathi 
and in look, food, dress, and customs they do not differ from the 
Kaikddis of Ahmadnagar,! 

Ra'moshis,’ or Descendants of Ram, are returned as numbering 
17,948 and as found over the whole district. They have no memory 
of any former settlement and no story of their arrival in the district. 
They have no subdivisions and claim no relation with any other tribe. 
Their house goods include earthen wooden and metal vessels, and 
their clothes are blankets, waistcloths, turbans, waistcoats, robes, and 
bodices. Their staple food is Indian and spiked millet, salt, oil, and 
chillies, They give dinners of meat, pulse cakes, and liquor in 
honour of births marriages and deaths. Their women cook, and 
the guesta dine off plates which they bring with them. They do not 
take off any part of their dress before Siataa After dinner the 
guests sit singing the whole night. When they name their 
children they distribute molasses or gul and packets of betelnut 





' Details of the Kaikadi customs are given in the Ahr agar Statistical Account. 
? Details of the Ramoshi Risings in 1830 are yen ander deals: and of Ramoshi 
customs in the Poona Statistical Ac 
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and leaves and feast castewomen. They marry their girls between * 


eight and twelve and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. 
Among them widows marry and men practise polygamy. They 
bury their dead. Their favourite gods are Jotiba, eiaatobs: and 
Vithoba, whose images they have in their houses. They worship 
deceased ancestors and make pilgrimages to Jejuri, Pandharpur, 
and Ratnigiri. They have no ascetics among them. Their priests 
are village Deshasth Brahmans whom they pay Idd. (la.) at a 
birth, 2s, (Re. 1) at a marriage, and Gd, (4 as.) at adeath. The 
Brihbman suffers no deaconevecn from conducting their ceremonies. 
They keep the usual Brihman fasts and feasts and their social 
and religious customs are the same as those of the Réamoshis of 
Poona. They have a caste council and a headman called nilik or 
leader. .A few of them send their boys to school. 


Vanja'ris, or Caravan Men, are returned as numbering 2046 and 
as found over the whole district except in Javli, Koregaon, Patan, 
and Wai. They say they were once | ee and tell the following 
story of how sa became followers of Khandoba. The founder of 
theirclan while travelling with his bullocks grew weary, took theirloads 
off his bullocks, and sat undera tree torest. A Vsehye or devotee of 
Khandoba passing by, advised him to keepthat day, thesixth of Marga- 
shirsh SM veciboe Deena sacred toKhandoba. The Vanjin, who 
didnotwish to leave his own faith, sat silent, When he was rested he 
put his hands on one of the loads, and found it so heavy that he could 
not lift it. He asked the veeuye how the load was soheavy. The 
Vaghya said, Offer a sheep to Khandoba and the load will be lighter. 
The Vanjari offered a sheep, moved the load with ease, and became 
a follower of Khandoba. The Sdtdra Vanjiris say they have no 
subdivisions. ‘Chey are dark, strong, hardworking, hospitable, and 
orderly. ‘Their home speech is Mardthi. Their staple food is 
millet, pulse, and vegetables. The men but not the women eat flesh 
and at marriages flesh is forbidden even to men. Both men and 
women dress like Kunbis. <A considerable number of them are 
husbandmen and some are village headmen. They are generally 
well-to-do, and keep cattle and sheep, whose sale brings them good 

rofits. They do not shear their sheep as they say shearing is 
Dhangar’s work, The women, besides house work, help the men in 
the fields. They worship the usual local and Brihmanie deities but 
their house godis Khandoba. They hold the sixth of Mdrgashirsh 
in November-Decsember sicred to Khandoba, and on that day, 
before eating, offer him new millet and onions, Their ergo 
ceremonies do not differ from those of Kunbis. The well-to-do 
narry their boys at twelve and their girls at six. They carry the 
married dead to burial on a bier and the unmarried dead in a 
cloth. Except the well-to-do who burn they bury their dead. 
They settle social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send 
their boys to school and are generally well-do-to. 

Of Depressed or Impure Classes there are four with a strength 
of 110,299 or 10°76 per cent of the Hindu population, The details 
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Bhangis, or Nightsoil Men, are returned as numberi 
and as found in towns and large villages, except in ges 
Khatéy and Man, ‘hey have no divisions. They look either like 
Musalmins or low class Hindus. The men wear the moustache 
and beard and shave the head except the topknot. A Bhangi can 
be known only by his basket which he carries on his head and his 
broom which he carries in his right hand. They speak both 
Hindustsni and Marathi. They live ontside of towns in houses with 
walls of mud and tiled or thatched roofs, or in straw huts. Their 
dwellings are often dirty and their house goods include metal 
and earthen vessels. ° Except a she-goat or two they keep no cattle. 
When they return home from ween the morning, they bathe, 

t on fresh clothes, worship their house and dine after offering 
food to the gods. Their staple food is millet bread, rice, vegetables, 
and gates but they eat fish and flesh, drink liquor, smoke tobacco 
and hemp, and eat opium. They make wheat cakes stuffed with 





ng seventy 


gram and molasses on Dasara in September-October and on Divdlt 





in October-November. On other holidays and festive occasions they 
generally get sweetmeats and other dishes from their employers. The 
men dress like Musalmans or Marithds, and the women wear the full 
Maratha robe and bodice, rub their brows with redpowder, and tie 
their hair in a knot behind the head. The men’s ornaments are gold or 
silver finger rings worth 4s. to £1 10s, (Rs. 2-15), and the women’s 
the lucky necklace or mangalsutra, a nose rmg worth 10s. to 14s, 
(Rs. 5-7), silver wristlets or gots worth abont 16s. (Rs. 8), and bell- 
metal toerings or jodvis worth 44d. (3 as.). Bhangis as a class are 
strong and well made, honest, orderly, and hardworking. They are 
nightsoil men and scavengers and earn 10s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 5-12) a 
month. They are either Hindus or Mosalmans and are considered 
the lowest class in the community, They are a showy people and 
in the evening when their work is over dress in bright gay clothes. 
They worship the usual local and Brahmanic deities as well as 
Musalmdn saints, and their family gods are Bahiroba, Devkdi, Jandi, 
Jotiba, and Narsoba, of whom they keep images in their houses. 
They believe in witchcraft soothsaying and evil spirits, allow child 
and widow marriage, and practise polygamy. Their manners and 
customs are the same as those of the Poona Halalkhors,) They bury 
the dead and oe no mourning. They have a headman or mhetrya 
who settles social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send 
their boys to school, and are a steady people. 





1 Details of Halalkhor customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account, 
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-Dhors, or Tanners, are returned as numbering 1635 and as found 
over the whole district. They have no memory of coming into the 
district or of any former settlement. They have no subdivisions 
and claim no relationship with any other tribe. They look hke 
Mardthds and speak Marithi. They live in poor and dirty houses 
and their house goods include metal, earthen, and wooden pots 
and pans, ‘Their staple food is millet, salt, oil, and chillies, and 
oe give dinners in honour of births marriages and deaths, when 
dishes of meat and pulse cakes are prepared by their women. The 
guests bring their own plates and take off none of their clothes 
before eating. Liquor is sometimes served and the guests sit 
singing songs the whole night. Both men and women dress like 
Marathis, and their clothes are waistcloths, blankets, turbans, 
waistcoats, robes, and bodices. Their hereditary calling is tanning 
hides, and they also serve as day labourers. They worship the 
usual local and Brdhmanic gods and goddesses, and their favourite 
xis are Jotiba, Khandoba, and Vithoba whose images they have 
in their houses. They worship their deceased ancestors and 
snakes, and make pilgrim to Jejuri, Ratnagiri, and Pandharpar. 
They have no ascetics or sddhus among them and their priests are 
the ordinary village Brahmans who are paid 14d. (1 a.) at a birth, 
95. (Re. 1) at a marriage, and 6d. (4 as.) atadeath. Their shadow 
is not now thought impure, and the Brahman who conducts their 
ceremonies suffers no social degradation. They keep all the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts. They worship the goddess Satvdi on the 
fifth day after childbirth and distribute molasses when a child is 
named. They give a feast to castewomen when a girl comes of age, 
At the betrothal they present the girl with clothes and ornaments. 
They marry their girls between sy and twelve and their boys 
between twelve Sak esky ite; They present the boy and girl 
and their parents with clothes, and feast relations and friends. 
Their widows marry and their men have more than one wife at the 
same time. They bury their dead, spend less than £1 (Rs. 10) on 
the funeral, and feast relations and friends. They have no head- 
man, and ask an elder to settle caste disputes. Adultery or eating 
with a man of lower caste is punished with loss of caste, but the 
offender is allowed to come back on payment of a fine which takes 
the form of a caste feast. They do not send their boys to school and 
are a poor people.’ 
Ma’‘ngs are returned as numbering 20,919 and as found over 
the whole district, ‘They cannot tell when or from where they 
came into the district. ‘They have no divisions. Their home speech 
is Marathi, and they are dark, strong, and middle-sized. They live 
outside of the pe in dirty and wretched hovels and their house- 
goods include earthenware wooden and metal pots, blankets, a 
cot, and a couple of planks to serve as stools. Their staple food is 
millet bread, vegetables, pulse, salt, chillies, and oil, and they eat the 
flesh of goats, sheep, and pig, and dead cattle. Theyare excessively 
fond of drink. They give mutton and pulse dinners in honour of 





i Details of Dhor customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account, 
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births, betrothals, marriages, deaths, and returns tocaste. The food 
is generally cooked by the women and eaten by the men guests 
without taking off any articles of dress and each guest bringing 
his dish with Akin: Liquor is sometimes supplied, and, after it is 
drunk, the guests sit singing the whole night, The men dress like 
Marithas in o waistcloth, waistcoat, turban, and sandals or shoes; 
and the women in the full Maratha robe and bodice. They are hardy 
passionate and revengeful. The Mhirs and Méngs are hereditary 
rivals each longing for the chance of raining the other. The 
Mangs are very useful and trustworthy village watchmen. They are 
also scavengers, hangmen, musicians, and songsters, They make 
andsell brooms and baskets, and ropes of coir and leather. At the time 
of naming their children they distribute molasses or gul and packets 
of betel, and feast castewomen when a girl comes ofage. At the 
betrothal they present the girl with clothes and ornaments, They 
marry their girls between eight and twelve, generally before they 
come of age, and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. They 
present the boy and girl and their parents with clothes, and feast 
relations and castefellows. A lucky day for holding the marriage 
is chosen by a holyman or sddhu of their own caste, and Brahmans 
conduct their marriages from adistance. The Mang priest or sidhu 
has fifteen to twenty villages in his charge and has to keep going up 
and down his parish. His presence is not necessary at the marriage 
time. Widows: and men have more than one wife at the same 
time. They bury the dead spending up to £1 (Rs. 10) on the 
funeral and in feasting relations and friends. They have a headman 
or mehtar, whose presence is necessary at marriages and at 
caste meetings. The usual punishment which the caste inflicts on 
an offender is a fine varying from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). But 
adultery and eating with a low caste man are punished with loss 
of caste and the offender is admitted back on giving a caste feast. 
Except a very few they do not send their boys to school and area 
poor people. } | 
Mha'rs, or Village M essengers, are returned as numbering 87,675 
and as found all over the district. Of all the lower classes the 
Mhars are by far the strongest. They are divided into Mhars proper, 
Maurli Mhars, Gavsi Mhiirs, and Jogti Mhara. The Murli Mbars are 
said to be the offspring of a Mhir girl who was devoted to the service 
of the god Khandoba; Gaysi Mhérs are said to be the children of 
Mhér parents born in adultery ; and Jogti Mhars are said to be the 
descendants of bastard Mhérs who were devoted to the service of 
the Karndtak goddess Yallamma. All the subdivisions eat together 
but do not intermarry. If a Mhér proper marries either with a 
Morli or a Gavsi Mhar he is put out of caste and is not allowed to 
come back. A Gavsi Mhar, who performs certain purifying rites, 
is admitted by the Mhiirs into their caste and eats and marries with 
them. In appearance the Mhérs are well made, muscular, dark, and 
hardy. Their home tongue is Marathi. Their houses have stone 
and unburnt brick walls and thatched or tiled roofs. Their house 
goods include earthen wooden and metal vessels, and they keey 
ullaloes, sheep, and dogs. Their staple food is millet hirnadl: 
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salt, oil, chillies, vegetables, fish, and the flesh of goats, sheep, fowls, 
and cattle, but not of the pig, and they smoke both tobacco and 
hemp. They are extremely fond of drink, They are bad cooks 
and have aspecial liking for pungent and sour dishes. They give 
beef and pulse dinners in honour of births, marriages, deaths, and 
returns to caste. The food is generally cooked by the women. 
The guests use plates which they bring with them and take off none 
of their clothes before dining. Liquor is sometimes drunk and the 
guests occasionally sit singing the whole night. The men dress in a 
loincloth, waisteloth, waistcoat, Maratha turban, and sometimes a 
blanket, and the women in a robe generally black, red, or mugi that 
is orange colovred, Most men have a turban worth about 
103, (Ks. 5) and a good coat for festive occasions, and the women a 
silk-bordered robe and bodice. The women do not wear false hair, 
but tie their hair in a knot behind the head or plait it into a braid. 
Mharsasa classare hardworking, quiet, frugal, hospitable, and honest, 
but hot-tempered and dirty. In villages they serve as messengers, 
carrying letters from the village to the sub-divisional head-quarters 
and aid the headman or patil and the accountant or kultarnt in calling 
meetings of villagers and performing other official duties. They are 
also given presents for services they render as village servants and 
are generally husbandmen and labourers. They remove dead cattle 
from the village and eat their flesh giving the skin to the hereditary 
or vatandar village Mhir. They as the bodies of villagers or 
strangers who have no relations or friends, dig graves, and carry 











firewood to the burning ground receiving the grave clothes in return. | 


Topertorm their Government duties they every year choose a headman 
called tardland serve under hisorders. This fard/ is subordinate to 
the mehtar, the general head of the Mhiirs. The Murli Mhars and 
the Jogti Mhairs are not included among village servants and live 
by ing. A Mbhar's shadow is not now thought to defile and 
they do not carry a jar round their necks to spit in. Except during 
the rainy season the Mbhars work all the year. Their busy season 
is about Divali in October-November and they rest on all holidays. 
Gavsi Mbhars worship the usual local and Brihmanic gods and 
eoddaesen, especially Khandoba and Mahalakshmi, The Marli 

hirs worship no god but Khandoba, and the Jogti Mhars worship 
the goddess Yallamma. Many at stated times visit Pandharpur to 
pay homage to Vithoba snd Alandi to do honour to Jnyaneshvar. 
Chey have a religious teacher of their own class who wears a fulst 
bead ud necklace, and any one who wishes to ask his advice has to 
resent him with a waistcloth, a turban, and 8s. (Rs. 4) in cash. 
They have a priest of their own caste called pandit or learned whom 
they pay lid. (1 a.) ata birth, 2s. (Re.1) at a marriage, and 14d. 
(1 a.) at a death, They keep Saturday Sunday and Tuesday and 
the lunar elevenths in Ashidh or July-August and Shravan or 
August - September as fast days. They believe in spirits, and hold 
that persons dying of an accident or with unfulfilled wishes turn 
into spirits and haunt the living. They enter men women children 
and cattle, and leave only when what they ask for is given them. 
They have no such distinction as outdoor and house spirits. Mbdrs 
have no midwife, any old woman in the house helps the mother. 
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The navel cord and after-birth are buried in a pit in the lying-in room 
and the mother and child are bathed at the pit every day. Onthethird 
day after the birth comesthe titondt or third day ceremony when five 
married women are feasted. On the fifthday comes the pinches or fifth 
day ceremony when a large earthen jar isset near the house doorand 
filled with water by as many elderly women as the child’s father can 
afford to feast. A silver or copper image of the goddess Satvai is 
placed in a winnowing fan and before it are laid turmeric and red- 
powder anda cocoanut. The mother with her child in her arms makes 
a low bow before it and a feast is held when rice and bread are served. 
On the twelfth day the /<rsi or twelfth day ceremony is performed. 
In the Soe the house is cowdunged and the mother and child 
are bathed. In the afternoon, when the female guests have come, 
the child is laid in the cradle by its mother and named and the 
mother’s lap is filled with rice grains or pulse, Boiled pulse and 
betel are handed round and the guests retire. At any time between 
when the child is five years old and of age both on boys and on 
eirls the ear-blowing or karnashrdeni is performed, The ear- 
blowing generally takes place on the eleventh of » Hindu month. 
After worshipping his gods the Mhar priest, if the child is a boy 
takes him on his right thigh and if a girl on his left, and whispers a 
verse or manfra in the right ear. The priest now becomes the 
child’s godfather. Mbiirs fix no limit of age for the marriage either 
of their boys or of their girls, It depends on the parents’ circum- 
stances. Ifthe parents are well-to-do the children are married at an 
early age; if the parents are poor the sons remain unmarried until they 
are thirty and the daughters till they are sixteen. At the betrothal the 
boy’s parents present the girl with clothes and ornaments, put sugar 
in her mouth, and arupeeon her brow. The boy is presented with 
a turban and they retire after consulting the rites priest or joshi 
as to the lucky day for holding the marriage. They make marriage 
halls and plant an wbar Ficus glomerata post, or muhurtmedh 
to which they te an axe or wheat bread and rub it with turmeric. 
Friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner at the houses of both 
the boy and the girl. Tree or four days before the marriage comes 
the turmeric rubbing when the boy is rabbed with turmeric, and the 
boy’s kinswomen with music take the rest to the girl’s. The girl 
is rubbed with turmeric and presented with a bodice, robe, and 
ornaments. On the marriage day, a couple of hours before the 
appointed time, the boy is dressed in new clothes and a marriage 
ornament or déshing is tied to his brow. He is seated on a horse and 
his sister if a child ts seated behind him; if she isa grown girl she 
walks behind the horse with a waterpot in her hand covered with a 
bunch of mango leaves and a cocoanut. With them go his male 
and female relations, friends, and music. He goes to the temple 
of the village Marati where he is received by the girl's parents and 
a few near relations, and is presented with a new turban and such 
other clothes asthe girl's fathercan afford whotakes himand his friends 
with him to his house. On the way neur the house a cocoanut and 
a piece of bread are waved round the boy’s face and thrown away. 
When he reaches the girl’s, the boy and girl are made to stand 
facing each other and a cloth is held between them while the priest 
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ypeats verses. At the lucky moment the cloth is pulled on one 
side and the priest and oe throw rice grains over the pair's head 
and clap their hands. The boy and girl put flower garlands round 
one another’s necks and the male guests are presented with betel 
and the women with turmeric and saffron. The remaining parts 
of their marriage ceremony, including feasts on both sides, differ 
little from those of the Maréthés, They allow their widows to 
marry, the ceremony always taking place at night and in a 
lonely place. It begins by widow worsh ippin two jars filled 
with water. Both the village priest and a dit of their own 
easte officiate. Her new husband presents the widow with a now 
robe and after a short ceremony they are husband and wife. 
They bury their dead, holding no ceremony over unmarried persons 
and children under two. When a married man dies his Seay is 
washed and the chief mourner pours little water into his mouth. 
The body is then rolled in a piece of cloth or blanket and carried 
to the burial ground either on a bamboo bier or in a sling. A 
grave is yen Race the body is laid in it, and the chief mourner 
throws a handful of earth over the body and the rest follow. Then 
the crave is filled, the chief mourner walks thrice round it with an 
earthen waterpot filled with water on his shoulders in which a hole 
is pierced at each round and at the end of the three rounds dashes 
the pot on the Sp and cries alond, The mourners then return to 
their houses. ‘The chief mourner and his family mourn ten days. 
On the third day the grave is levelled, and on the twelfth and 
thirteenth days, cakes and rice balls are offered to the spirit of the 
dead, If a pure or a Gavsi Mbdr dines or commits adultery with a 
Mang ora Bhangi, he is put out of caste and is not allowed back unless 
he shows that he was ignorant of the caste of the person with whom 
he associated, They area poor people and though some of them 
have the wish to send their boys to school, they cannot, as their 
boys are not allowed to sit side by side with middle and upper class 
Hindas. 

Boggars include thirteen classes with a strength of 9485 or 0-92 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are: 

Sdidra Beqgaera, 1551, 
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Bha’‘ts, or Bards, are. returned as numbering 447 and as found 
over the whole district except in Javli and Patan. They have no 
divisions, ‘The men wear the topknot, moustache, and whiskers, and 
some let their beards grow. They speak both Hindustani and 
Marathi, and livein middle class houses, one or two storeys high with 
walls of brick and stone and tiled roofs. They keep cattle but not 
servants, and their house goods include metal and earthen pots and 
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pans. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse,and buttermilk. They 
eat fish and flesh, but they are not allowed to use liquor. The men 
dress like Mardthiis in a waistcloth, coat, turban, and shoes; and the 
women in a petticoat and a bodice with a back. 'They pass a robe round 
the waist over the petticoat and draw one end over the head. The 
men's ornaments are an earring or bhikbdli and finger rings. The 
womens ornaments are a gold nosering, the lucky necklace 
mangalsulra, silver wristlets or gots, and bellmetal toe-rings or 
jodvis ther worth £3 to £4 (Rs.30-40). They are an intelligent 
and -leoking class. They are thrifty, sober, and hospitable. 
They have a minute knowledge of their patrons’ family trees and 
compose and repeat poems with much spirit and gesture. The 
Rajis of Sétdra and many of the ny sey Sen Bhits in their service, 
who, since the fall of the chiefship have been forced to take to other 
means of livelihood. They are beggars and day labourers and 
barter old clothes for brass and copper pots which they buy from 
coppersmiths. They worship all Hindn gods and goddesses and 
keep the regular fasts and feasts. Their family gods are Balaji and 
Krishna, and their family priests are the village Brihmans. Their 
religious head is an ascetic or bairdégi of the Vaishnav sect who 
whispers a sacred verse into the candidate's ear at the time of the 
initiation. Except the worship with redpowder and flowers 
of a twig of the jujube or bor tree in the mother’s room on 
the fifth day after a birth, and the setting of a lighted lamp 
before the twig and allowing it to burn the whole night, 
they have no fifth day worship. On the twelfth day they feast 
married women in some garden or grove near their house on pulse, 
rice, and vegetables and return home. In the evening they fill the 
mother’s lap with grain, cradle the child, and name it singing songs. 
The female guests retire with betel and boiled gram. The chief 
points in which their marriage customs differ from those 6f Mardthéa 
are: They have no marriage altar in the bride's booth, they 
bring no clay jars from the potter's; the boy does not visit any 
temple on his way to the pak, and they hold no cloth or 
antarpat between the boy and girl at the time of marr ing them. 
Unlike Mariathis they drive a five or six feet lon u res Sa ood pole 
into the ground in the centre of the booth, and after the couple 
have walked seven times round the pole the rairiage is over, 
They burn their dead and mourn ten days. On the tenth the chief 
mourner shaves his moustache, giving the priest 2s. to 4a. (Rs. 1-2). 
On the twelfth the caste is given a dinner in honour of the dead. 
They have a headman called chaudhari who settles all social disputes 
at caste meetings. The old men among them are held in great 
reverence and are appealed to in social | isputes. They send their 
boys to school, and excepting a few who hold grant lands are 
generally badly off. 

Bhutya’'s, or Spiritmen, are returned as numbering fifty-eight an, 
as found only in Sétdra. They have no subdivisions, sal ook 
and speak like Mardthés from whom they do not differ in house 
food or dress. Except by their long and filthy begging coat and 
necklaces of cowrie shells they cannot be known from Mariithés, 
They are a quiet thrifty and orderly people, and their hereditary 
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calling is begging from door to door in the name of the goddess 
Bhavini. They worship all Kunbi gods and goddesses, and keep 
the regular fasts and festivals. Their priests are village Brahmans 
and their spiritual heads are Gosdvis, Their customs from birth 
to death are the same as those of Kunbis, They settle social 
disputes at caste meetings, send their boys to school, and though 
poor are thrifty and frée from debt. 

Chitrakathis, or Picture Showmen, are returned as numbering 
ninety-eight and as found only in Sdtdra, Karad, and Tdsgaon. 
They say they are from Tasgaon and came to the district about 
seventy-five years ag beggars. They claim to be Marathds 
and are divided inia Bhgrdie Gondblis, Joshis, and Vasudevs who 
eat together and intermarry. They resemble MarAthas in appearance, 
speech, house, food, and dress, and are quiet hardworking and 
hospitable. They show pictures of heroes and gods and repeat 
stories from the Purdns while showing them, and also sing and beg. 
They worship all the Kanbi gods and goddesses, and keep their fasts 
and festivals, and their family gods are Ambabhavani of Tuljépur, 
Jotiba of Ratnigiri, Khandoba of Pali, and Lakshmi of Kolhapur. 
Their priests are ordinary village Brihmans whom they greatly 
| Se and their customs from birth to death are the same as those 

of Kunbia, They have no headman and settle their social disputes 
at caste meetings. A few of them send their boys to school. They 
are a poor people. | 

Gondhlis, or Gondhal Dancers, are returned as numbering 1035 
and as found over the whole district. They have no divisions and 
in appearance, speech, house, food, and dress are the same as 
Kunbis. They are worshippers of the goddess Ambabdi in whose 
honour they sing and dance. Mardtha Hindus, after some joyful 
event in the family such as a birth or a marriage, usually perform the 
gqondhal dance. When a gondhal is to be performed, the dancers 
are feasted during the day, and dance at mght. A high wooden 
stool is set in the middle of a-room and a handful or two of wheat 
is laid on it. On the wheat is set a copper cup with betel leaves in 
it, and, over the leaves, a half cocoa-kernel holding some rice, a 
betelnut, and a copper coin. Near the stool is set an image of the 
goddess Ambabdi and a lighted lamp. In front of the stool stand 
the three or four dancers with a drum, a one-stringed fiddle called 
tuntune, two metal cups, and a lighted torch. The head dancer 
dresses in a long robe and garlands of cowrie shells and stands in 
front of the others, lays sandal flowers and food before the lighted 
torch and takes the torch up, dances with the torch in his hands for 
atime, sings, and at intervals makes a fool of the torch-bearer. 
The dance lasts about an hour, and, after waving a lighted lamp or 
drti in front of the goddess and throwing copper and silver coins in 
the plate holding the lamp the dance is over. The dancers are 
paid Is. to 24a. (Ra, 4-1}) and are sometimes given aturban. In 
religion and customs Gondhlis do not differ from Kunbis, hold caste 
councils, send their boys to school, and are well-to-do, 

Gopa'ls,' or Cowherds, are returned as numbering seventeen, and 
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as found only in J4vli and Satara. They sing, dance, and wrestle. 
They are wandering beggars and have no settled home. They 
wander in small bands visiting sacred places. They keep moving 
during the fair season and halt in the rains. They are poor. | 

‘Gosa'vis, or Passion Lords, are returned as numbering 
2647 and as found over the whole district. They claim descent 
from the sage Kapil but are recruited from all middle and upper 
class Hindus, They are divided into Bairigis, Davris, Kanphatyis, 
and Menjogis, and, except that the men let the hair and 
beard grow long or clean shave the head and face and wear 
red ochre clothes, they look either like Kunbis or Mbhars, 
Their home tongue is Hindustani, and they eat from all Hindus 
except the depressed or impure tribes. They claim to be 
vegetarians, eating no flesh and drinking no liquor. But they eat 
opium and smoke hemp. They rub themselves with ashes and 
dress in ochre clothes. They beg from door to door and some sing 
and play ona lyre while begging. Formerly Gosdvis took service 
as eoldiers and fad a good name for bravery and loyalty. In 1789 
Mahddji Sindia enlisted large numbers of these people, formed 
them into a distinct body, and placed them under ie somunaed of 
Himat Bahidur who was both their captain and religious teacher, 
Gosiivis seem inclined to give up begging and take to husbandry 
and to service as constables and messengers. Though they ought 
to remain single, some of them marry. They bury their dead. 
They worship all the Hindu gods and goddesses, but their chief god 
is Mahidey. They travel from place to place, visiting sacred spots, 
and seldom stay many days in one place. When o man wishes to 
become a Gosvi, he fasts theday before the initiation. Nextmorning 
a barber shaves his whole head, bathes him, and smears his whole 
body with ashes. His religions teacher or guru whispers a sacred 
verse into his ears and gives him molasses to sweeten his mouth 
and salt that he may prove true to his faith He is clothed ina red 
ochre dress and molasses are handed among guests, neighbours, 
and acquaintances asa sign of joy. A feast is held and the new 
disciple cooks and serves some dishes. After dinner the sacrificial 
fire or bijhom is lit and the novice is a complete Gosdvi. They are 
bound together by a strong fellow-feeling and are poor. 

Jangams, or Lingdyat Priests, are returned as numbering 3796 
and as found over the whole district, They are the priests of. 
Lingéyats and worshippers of Shiv. Round their necks they 
wear a copper or silver casket with an emblem of Shiv. Besides 
acting as priests they go begging from village to village and house 
to house dressed in ochre clothes and carrying tessa shell or a 
drum. When their head Jangam, who is called svdmi or lord, dies 
he is succeeded by some of his numerous disciples. He lives in a 
monastery in Kardd. He visits his followers once every four or five 
years, fining and levying contributions. His disciples or agents also 
go about gathering his dues or fats. Jangams eat no flesh. When 
they dine they set the plate on a three-legged stool and eat the 
whole food served without leaving a particle, and afterwards wash the 
plate with water and drink the water. Jangams do not marry but are 
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said to be allowed to visit certain prostitutes who are chosen by 
the monastery. They bury their and raise a tomb over the 
grave with an inscription and an emblem of Shiv. 

Joshis, or Astrologers, are returned as numbering 918 and 
as found over the whole district. ths do not differ from 
Maritha Kunbis in appearance, speech, house, food, or dress. 
Their begging dress is a rather long white coat, waistcloth, 
shouldercloth, shoes or sandals, and generally a loose white turban. 
They are quiet, patient, and orderly. While telling fortunes, they 
look on the lines of the palm, and speak in tones so serious, solemn, 
and respectful that the listeneris greatly impressed. They are astrolo- 
gers, fortune tellers, and begrars, and go singing and beating a small 
drum or huduk. They worship all Mardtha-Kuonbi gods and god- 
desses and keep the same fasts and feasts. They believe in witch- 
craft and spirits. Their priests are village Brahmans, and their 
customs from birth to death are the same as those of Maritha-Kunbis. 
They hold caste councils and are a poor people. 

Kolha'tis, or Tumblers, are returned as numbering 131 and as 


found over the whole district except in Karid, Khatay, Koregaon, 


and Man. They are aslight, active, and intelligent people with fair 
skins, dark eyes, and short black hair. They oaks mixture of 
Gujarditi Marfthi and Hindustani and have no home, moving from 
place to place generally in gangs of twenty to twenty-five, carrying 


small mat huts and cots on the back of donkeys or ponies or on their 


own heads. They the rains in some dry part of the country. 


They eat the flesh of almost every animal and are excessively fond 


of drink. The men wear a waistcloth, waistcoat, and turban, and 
draw a sheet or uidar over their body. They wear rings in their 
ears and brass armlets, The women wear arobe and bodice and 
the same ornamentsas ordinary Mardtha-Kunbis, Both men and 
women are tumblers and beggars, and some of the women in addi- 
tion are prostitutes. They steal and kidnap high caste girls to 
bring them up 4s prostitutes and are under the eye of the police. 
‘l'hey also make and sell small buffalo horn pulleys, mattresses, combs, 
and dolls, Any one working for hire is put out of caste, but is let 
back = on paying a fine varying from a handful of betel leaves 
to £1 (Rs. 10). They worship the usual local and Brahmanic gods 
and goddesses, buttheir chief deities are Vir and the cholera goddess 
Man. They hold the cow sacred. Their priests are village Brah- 
mans, and they use charms and believe in witchcraft. ey also 
worship Mnsalmén saints. They feast the caste when a child 1s 
born and at marriages walk in procession like other Hindus and 
follow Hindu customs. ‘They feast their castefellows on the 
thirteenth day after a death. On coming of age,a Kolhati girl is 
called to choose between marriage and prostitution. If she chooses 
marriage, she is closely looked after; if she prefers to be a prostitute 
her parents call a caste meeting, feast them, and declare that 


their daughter is a prostitute. The children of unmarried girls 


are considered outcaste, but they eat and live with their mothers and 
are supported by them. They have a headman called naik or leader 
whose duty is to remain in camp and look after the welfare of the 
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community. All Kolhiiti women, whether married or single, are 
watched by the police, Though poor they area contented class. 
They do not send their boys to school and take to no new pursuita, 
Ma‘nbha'vsz,' or Res bles, are returned as numbering cighty- 
two and as found over the whole district except in Jayli, Khanapur, 
Khatdv, Man, and Pitan, They say that some five hundred years ago 
the Manbhivs and the class called Gorjis formed one brotherhood. 
At that time a certain dharmpardyan or ascetic had two disciples 
named Divaikar and Munindra. Munindra took to eating flesh and 
Bhattdchérya a disciple of Divakar quarrelled and separated; a 
art of the brotherhood followed Bhattdchérya. He ordered his 
Saicucns to change their ochre or bhagva robes to black, and called 
them mahdnubhdvs or men of high mind which use has worn to 
Manbhivs. The sect of Manbhdvs includes a Bairdgi or religious 
and celibate, and a married householding or Gharvasi division. 
Celibate Manbhdvs are both monks and nuns. Married Mianbhavs 
are divided into those whodo not keep caste distinctions, and 
Bhole or nominal Ménbhavs who accept the principles of the order 
so far as they do not interfere with the rules of their caste, They 
are recrnited from all Hindus except the depressed classes. Amon, 
religious or celibate Manbhévs the monks shave the whole head and 
face not even allowing the moustache to grow, and the nuns also 
have their heads shayed by a male barber. Their home tongue 
is Marathi and they live either in monasteries or wander in bands 
from place to place, They eat no flesh and drink no water in 
peeress of an idol, Both men and women wear black clothes. 
-he monk’s dress is a short waistcloth a headscarf and a shoulder- 
cloth, and the nun's a robe the end of which they do not pass back 
between the feet and no bodice. The monks also do not pass the 
end of their waisteloth back between the feet and both monks 
and nuns wear earrings and necklaces of tulsi beads because tho 
plantis sacred to their god Krishna, The monks sometimes wear 
silver armlets and finger rings. They are a quiet thrifty and orderly 
ate ia To take ao fs is one of their chief rules. They are care- 
I to avoid a place where a murder has been committed and will not 
eat food for three days in any place where an accidental or a violent 
death has happened. They generally wander in bands visiting sacred 
laces, receiving into their order grown men and women and children 
evoted to the Manbhay life by their parents, making converts, and 
begging. Of late many have given up begging and have settled as 
traders and husbandmen. Their gods are Jattitreya and Krishna 
whose shrines are at Mahur in the Nizdm’s country. Though they 
reject all Brdhmanic and non-Bréhmanic gods they kee yi sof 
Dattdtreya and Krishna in their monasteries and palais casts 
on the anniversaries of Dattitreya and Krishna. They have no 
images of saints and their hatred for all other Brihmanical gods 
has made them unpopular among Brahmans, though they ara 
respected by lower c Hindus. They profess not to believe in 
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ghosts or spirits. They say that the ailments which others suppose 
to be caused by spirits they hold to be bodily sicknesses or 
lagues sent by God to punish secret sins in this or in a former 
life. Both men and women study the revered Bhagvat Gita or 
Krishna scripture, and the learned among them whether men or 
women are termed Pandits. These Pandits preach and expound 
a Sacre! to the members who are of their own sex. They have 
only one Mahant or pontiff whose seat is at Ridhpor m Berar, 
and who is called the Kdranjkar Mahant. The reward which 
stirs the best of them to strict holy living is the hope of a seat 
near the throne of God. The sect is recruited from young children 
who have been devoted by their parents, or have no one to care for 
them; or have themselves renounced the world and entered the 
monastery. The nuns either begin as children or late in life: 
hana women seldom join. The monks and the nuns never live 
together, and the nuns never serve the monks however high their 
position may be. The nuns and the monks travel separately. If 
a band of nuns meetsa band of monks and travels with them they 
put up at a great distance, generally in a separate village. The 
women hold a separate service for themselves, visiting the temple 
at noon, or other fixed hours, when no men are allowed to attend. 
‘Women and men never hold a joint service. On her admission as a 
sister a woman, whether she is a Bréhman or a low caste woman by 
birth, is a disciple and pupil of the nun who whispers the sacred verse 
’ or guru mantra into her ear, and continues her follower so long 
as the teacher lives. Not only the Mahant or head of the monastery 
can impart the teacher's verse or guru mantra, any one who has leave 
can teach it, The nuns call their religious teacher di guru or Mother 
Teacher and the other nuns sisters. Their chief religious house is at 
Ridhpur in Berdér. The members bothof a monastery and ofa nannery 
are divided into five grades, The five grades of Manbhav monks are 
the head or mahant, the teacher or pandit, the manager or karbhart 
who provides the inmates with food, the food-server or palekar, and 
the disciples or chelas. The five grades of Manbhavy nuns are, the 
head or bidkar di the teacher called either pandit or vamdeskar 
di, the manager or kothi di, the young women’s guardian or lasurkar 
di, and the food divider or bhojan di. Ménbhdv nuns attend 
the funerals both of monks and of nuns. At a monk's funeral they 
walk far behind. Ata nun’s funeral men dig the graveand withdraw. 
The body is carried to the grave by nuns seated in a palanquin 
the monks walking at adistance behind. When they reach the grave 
the nuns take the body out of the palanquin, strip it of its clothes 
except a waistcloth, lay it in the grave, cover it with earth and wall 
away. When the nuns retire the monks who followed at a distance 
come and fill the grave. When a Mahant or head of a religious 
house dies his body is washed, it is seated on & raised seat, 
and is worshipped by the monks. It 1s then tied to a palanquin 
in a sitting position, The palanquin is carried by the disciples 
on their shoulders to a place chosen for the occasion. As they 
walk they ceaselessly repeat the names of Krishna and Dattatreya 
from the moment of the death till the body is buried. Manbhavs 


do not use ordinary burial grounds. They choose a clean spot, 
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and a grave is dog lengthwise, north and south, and spread 
with salt. The body is taken out of the palanquin, stripped of its 
clothes, and a loincloth of buff silk is tied round the loins, and it 
is laid in the grave with its head to the north and its feet to the 
south. [tis laid on its left side so as to face the east and a cocoanut 
is broken on the head. <A sash or shela, or other valuable cloth is 
spread over the body, and salt is spread on the sash and earth, 
After the earth has been spread on the salt each of the mourners ave 
a cocoanut and a betel packet over it and the grave is filled and the 
ground levelled so as to leave no of the burial. No tomb is 
ever raised over a Manbhdv. For ten days after the death the 
members of the religious house are fed. After the death of the 
head of a monastery such of his disciples as have a name for holy 
conduct or learning offer themselves as candidates for the post, 
They go to Paithan in the north-east of Ahmadnoagar where they 
have to pass an examination before learned Pandits, and whoever 
the learned pronounce best qualified is taken to the Manbhiy 
monastery in Paithan and is there seated on a raised seat, worship- 
ped, and declared Mahant. Cocoanuts, betel, and sweetmeata 
are handed round and, on the following day, a feast is held and dry 
food is offered to such as do not eat from their hands. The newly 
installed Mahant, before assuming his powers, visits the temple of 
Pinchdleshvar in the Nizém's country, and, after worshipping 
Dattdtreya, gives a feast to the Minbhavs, dry food to such as do 
not eat from his hands, andalms to beggars. The Mahant inquires 
into and punishesoffences committed bythe monks, and the Guru mother 
inquires into and punishes offences committed by the nuns. When a 
dispute arises which she cannot settle the Guru mother takes the 
parties before the Mahant. ‘The head nun or Guru mother keepsa strict 
watch over the sisters and any monk or nun who commits adultery 
is put out of the house. Any one who dislikes these strict rules 
may marry and become a householder or Gharvasi Manbhavy. 
Tirmalis, or Bullock Showmen, are returned as numbering forty- 
eight and as found in Khandpur, Kardéd, khoregaon, and Siitérn, 
They have no subdivisions and their home tongue is Telugu, They 
are strong and well made and live in middle class houses. They eat 
fish and flesh and drink a little liquor. They dress like Maritha 
Kunbis, and are clean, neat, and orderly. Their hereditary calling 
is begging, but some are petty traders, dealing in sacred threada, 
rudraksh and tulsi bead necklaces, metal boxes, and glass beads. 
They worship all Maratha Kunbi gods and goddesses and keep the 
regular fasts and festivals, Their priests are either Telang or Maritha 
Brihmans, and they believe in witchcraft and spirits. They allow 
child and widow marriage and polygamy but not polyandry. They 
burn their dead and mourn ten days. They hold caste councils 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys 
. on until they learn to read and write, ses are thrifty and 
pteady. 
_ Uchla’s, or Pickpockets literally Lifters, are returned as number- 
ing 148 and as found in Kardéd, Koregaon, Sitéra, and Vilva. 
They have no divisionsand their home speech is Telugu. They live 
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either in ordinary middle class houses or in straw huts with thatched 
roofs. Except a few metal and earthen vessels their houses contain 
little furniture, Most of them keep cattle. They eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor, They are petty thieves and pickpockets and are 
not helped in their calling by their wives. They visit local fairs 
to carry on their trade. Of late a few have taken to tillage 
and day-labour. They wipe out the sin of theft by occasional 
grants of bread tothe poor. Their family deities are Ambabai 
of one ur in the Nizém’s country, Bahiroba of Karéd im Satara, 
Khan ote of Jejuri, and Yallamma in the Karndtak. They have 
a priest of their own caste whom they ask to conduct their 
niarriage and other ceremonies, They have a headman called naik 
who settles their social disputes. .A few of them send their boys to 
school till they are twelve, and they are generally a steady class." 
Vaidusg, or Drug Hawkers, are returned as numbering nine 
and as found only in Karéd. They appear to have come into the 
district from the Karnitak, but when they came is not known. 
They are dark, hardy, muscular, and robust, and are hospitable 
orderly and hardworking, but extremely dirty and unsettled. The 
men wear long moustaches and beards and shave the head. Their 
home tongue is Telugu, but with others they speak a corrups 
Marithi. ‘They generally camp outside of towns and Le in 
cloth or mat tents which they carry on donkeys. When they go 
drug-hawking, they sling across their shoulder a bamboo pole hung 
with one or two bags containing healing roots, herbs, hides, a 
poisons. They are ready to heal any disease from a cold to a fever, 
giving some certain cure from the bag. They also beg and are 
given both grain and cooked food. ‘They eat almost any flesh that 
comes to them including frogs, rats, and serpents, When nothing 
special comes in their way their ordinary food is a pittance of bread 
and vegetables. The men wear a tattered turban, a loincloth, 
and occasionally a waistcloth. The women wear a robe and sometimes 
a bodice, After childbirth the mother is held impure for nine days. 
During this time she does not keep her room, but on the very day 
the child is born goes about as though nothing had happene 
Except for choosing a lucky day for the marriage of their children 
they never ask the help of a Brihman. They pay him five betel 
oo bore and five coppers. When the boy and girl are married the 
foast their caste with flesh and liquor. They bury their dead an 
hold the mourners impure for three days. They allow child and 
widow marriage and polygamy but not polyandry. Their chief 
deities are Khandoba, Vyankobsa, and Yallamma, but they worship 
all other local and Brahmanic gods. They fast on Tuesdays in 
honour of Yallamma and on Satardays in honour of Vyankoba. 
They settle social disputes at caste meetings and refer difficalt ques- 
tions to their priest or guru, a Jangam whose head-quarters are 
in the Karndtak. ‘The teacher gathers a three-yearly contribution 
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of 2s, Gd. (Rs. 14) from each family. They do not send their boys 
to school, and their calling and condition are steady, 
Va'sudevs are returned as numbering fifty-one and as found in 


Khativ, Sitdra, Tasgaon, Vai, and Valva, They have no divisions 
and look, speak, eat, and dress like Maratha Kunbis. They are 
wanderin gomg in small bands from place to place. Their 


begging dress is a long hat or crown adorned with peacock 
Soathicd a lon soa having numerous folds, and trousers. 
They carry in their hands two metal cups and play upon a flate. 
They are given grain, money, and old clothes, They worship all the 
Marktha-Kunby gods and goddesses, and their priests are village 
Brahmans, Their family gods are Bahiroba, Khandoba, Mahddev, 
and Vithoba. Their religious teachers are Gosdvis and they believe 
in witchcraft and spirits. Their customs are the same as those of 
Mardtha-Kunbis, they hold caste councils, do not send their boys 
to school or take to any new occupation, and are a falling people, 

Musalma‘ns are returned as numbering 36,712 or 3-45 per cent 
of the population. They inclade thirty classes of whom nine 
intermarry and form the main body of the regular Musalmans, and 
twenty-one form distinct communities. The classes who intermarry 
and form the main body of Musalméns may be arranged into two 
groups, one including the four leading Musalmén classes of Moghals, 
Pathins, Shaikhs, and Syeds, the other including five classes Atéra 
or perfumers, Kaliigars or tinsmiths, Mahéwats or clephant-drivers, 
Manyiirs or bangle-sellers, and Nalbands or farriers, the twenty- 
one separate communities who marry among themselves four are o 
outside and seventeen are of local origin, The four of outside origin 
are Bohorés and Mehmans from Cutch and Gujarat, Mukris and 
Gadikasibs from Maisur, the first three being ieadcts and the fourth 
eraftsmen.. Of the seventeen local classes two Bacbans or fruiterers 
and Tambolis or betel-sellers are shopkeepers; ten Dhavads or 
iron-smelters, Dhondphodds or Takérés stone-masons, Gavandis or 
bricklayers, Jhdrds or dust-sifters, Bakar Kasdbs or mutton-butchers, 
Momins or weavers, Patvegars or silk-tassel twisters, Pinjéris or 
cotton-teasers, Rangdris or dyers, and Sikalgars or armourers, are 
craftsmen ; three classes, Dhobis or washermen, Hajims or barbers, 
Pakhdlis or watermen are servants; and two Nagarjis or kettle- 
drum-beaters and Garodis or jugglers, are players, 


Of the four leading classes Moghals, Pathéns, Shaikhs, and Syeda, 
the Moghals are a very small body and the other three include 
large numbers and are found in all sub-divisions of the district. 
Though in origin most of them are chietly local Hindus who on 
embracing Islim took the name Shaikh or Pathdn from the religious 
or military leader under whom they were converted, almost all 
claim and probably most of them have some strain of foreign or 
Upper Indian blood. The chief foreign elements were the traders 
especially horse dealers, the religious leaders, and above all the 
mercenary and military adventurers, who from the beginning of 
Musalmén power in India found their way to the courts of the 
Deccan Hindu kings. After the conguest of the Deccan by 


Ald-ud-din Khilji (1294) and under the Bahmani (1347-1490), 4 
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immigrants. This continued probably on a greater scale 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707). bal 
Except that the men wear the beard, the local converts differ 
little in look from local Hindus and, except the Bohords and 
Mehmans who speak Gujarati and Cutchi at home, almost all Satdra 
Musalm:ins speak Hindustani with more or less mixture of Mardthi 
words with themselves and Marathi with others. Among the classes 


of foreign origin, and to a less extent among the main body of 


Musalmins, the men have sharper and more marked features, fairer 
skins, and lichter eyes than the corresponding Hindn classes. The 
women show fewer traces of non-local origin and in many cases can 
hardly be distinguished from Hindu women except that they do not 
mark their brows with vermilion or pass the end of the robe back 
between the feet. Some well-to-do Musalmiing in the town of 
Stara live in two-storeyed houses with stone and cement walls and 
tiled roofs, and surrounded by a yard. The bulk of the Musalman 
houses, many of which have a front or back enclosure surrounded 
by a stone wall four or five feet high, are like tile-roofed cottages 
built with rough stone and mud and smeared with cowdung. 

rich houses have generally four or five rooms, the front room bein; 
used as the ddlan or men’s room with a few mats, carpets, an 
cushions ; the middle rooms are allotted as bedrooms one of which 
is a women’s sitting-room and store-rooms, and the last room forma 
the kitchen with a good store of metal vessels. The poor houses or 
huts have two or three rooms with a cot or two, a few mats, some 
quilts and coarse country blankets, and cooking and drinking 
vessels, a few of metal and the rest of clay. Village honses are built 
in much the same style as poor town houses, the front room beim: 
the biggest, ia used as a stable for cattle. Asa rule the Sétéra 
Musalmins keep no servants, The village houses have no wells 
and the women fetch water from the village pond. Both town and 
village Musalmins own cattle and sheep and goats. 

Town Masalmins take two meals a day, breakfast about nine on 
millet or wheat bread, pulse, mutton, and vegetables, and supper at 
seven or eight in the evening of boiled rice mutton and pulse if 
well-to-do, and bread and pulse with pounded chillies or chatni if 
poor. Village Musalmdns and some rich town Musalmins have 
three meals a day, the villagers taking a cold breakfast about 
seven before going to their fields, a midday meal in the field, and 
@ supper on reaching home in the evening. The rich add to the 
usual two meals a cup of tea or milk with bread in the morning 
immediately after rising. The staple food of villagers is millet 
bread, pulse, and vegetables; a few rich villagers eat mutton daily 
and almost all manage to get mutton on the Baker Id festival. 
Except afew fresh settlers as Bohoris and Mehmins, who generall 
eat beef, the bulk of the local Musalmins prefer mutton to beef, 
and some communities will on no occasion touch beef. Buffalo 
beef is eschewed by all, and fowls, eggs, and fish are eaten without 
any objection when they can afford them. The trading classes as 
a rule use coffee and tea every day, and husbandmen drink milk 
with bread every morning. The Sdtéra Musalming drink both 
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European and country wines, smoke hemp-flower or ganja, drink 
hemp-water xihien and eat opium, tobacco smoking chewing and 
snufing being common among all classes. Their special : 
the same as those of Poona and Ahmaduagar Musalmans 

Except the members of the four leading classes and the Bohords 
and Mehmdns who dress in loose trousers, a waistcoat, a shirt and a 
Musalmin-shaped turban, almost all Satara Musalman men dress in 
Hindu style. The men wear indoors a headscarf, a waistcoat, and 
a waist or loincloth; out of doors on all occasions the rich and on 
festive occasions the middle class and poor wear a twisted turban 
or a loose Maratha turban, a coat, a pair of trousers, and shoes, 
Most husbandmen while indoors dress in a dirty napkin used as a 
loincloth and on going out draw a course country blanket over their 
shoulders. The daily dress of town Musalmins is of cotton, but they 
have a silk dress for special occasions. Indoors almost all the 
women wear the long Maritha robe and bodice. The chief 
exceptions are the Bohora women who dress ina petticoat, a backless 
bodice and a headscarf, and the Mehman women who wear a shirt 
reaching to the Knees and loose trousers. Except the Bohoris who 
wear a large cloak that covers the whole face and figure, they have 
no special outdoor dress, About thirty per cent of the middle 
class Musalmiins of Sdtira keep the zendna or seclusion system, while 
others appear in public with the same dress they wear at home, 
Every married woman has a suit of silk presented by her husband 
at the time of her marriage, which generally lasts during the whole 
of her life. Almost all Musalman women begin married life with a 
number of gold and silver ornaments in proportion to the means of 
her husband and parents, who, as a rule, have to present their 
daughters with a gold nosering, a set.of gold earrings, and silver 
finger rings) The husband has to pay his wife £12 14s. (Ra. 127) 
if not more at the time of marriage, which are generally spent on 
ornaments. In a poor family these ornaments by degrees disappear 
in meeting special ceremony charges and in helping the family in 
times of difficulty. 

Asa class town Musalméns are clean and neat, while villagers are 
often dirty and untidy. Almost all local classes and the richer 
classes of Bohords and Mehmiéins are steady and hardworking. The 
upper classes are clean, polite, and generally sober and honest, — 
Bagbdns or fruiterers, Gavandis or bricklayers, Kasibs or butchers, 
ie or cotton-cleansers, and Takdrdis or masons are strong and 
roug 
_ Most village Musalmans are land proprietors or jagirddrs, and 
husbandmen. O£ town Musalméns many are soldiers, constables, 
messengers, and seryants; a few are craftsmen and artisans ; and 
some are moneylenders, Though hardworking and Sy MaBY 
are given to drink and are badly off. Except Mehmdns and I shoris, 
who take contracts, deal in European poods, and are well-to-do and 
rising classes, most Musalmdn craftsmen and artisans are badly off 
on account of the competition of Euror and Bombay machine 
made goods. They are often wired to borrow to meet special 
charges. Village Musalmans, especially husbandmen, are thrifty, 
Among the regular Musalméns, especially among town traders, 
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soldiers, constables, messengers, and servants, the women add 
nothing to the family income. On the other hand in many of the 
special communities and among husbandmen, weavers, and other 
craftsmen and petty shopkeepers, the women earn almost as much 
asthe men. Sameness in faith, worship, manners, and customs 
bind Musalmans into one body. Except some families of Bohords 
who are Shits of the Ismaili branch and followers of the Mulla Saheb 
of Surat, all Satira Musalméns belong to the Sunni sect of the 
Hanafi school. They respect the same Kazi, worship in the same 
mosque, and bury in the same graveyard. Among the special or 
local communities, the Bagbdns or frniterers, Kasibs or mutton 
butchers, Dhondphodas or stone-masons, Gavandis or bricklayers, 
Pinjéris or cotton-cleaners, and Pakhalis or water-carriers have such 
Hindu leanings that they do not associate with other Musalmiins, 
almost never attend the mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu feasts, 
and openly worship and offer vows to Hindu gods. . 

Of the regular Musalmans about beens cent teach their sons 
to read the Kurén. All of them are careful to circumcise their boys 
and to have their marriage and death rites conducted by their Kazi, 
The initiation or bismilla and the sacrifice or akika are often neglected, 
owing partly to ignorance and partly to poverty. Though asa rule 
they do not attend the mosque for daily prayers, almost all are 
careful to be gesigs at the special services on the Ramzan and Bakar 
Id feasts, and are careful to give alms and keep fasting during the 
the whole month of Ramzan. The well-to-do make special offerings 
on the Bakar Id and pay the Kazi his dues, Their religions officers 
are the Kazi or Judge but now the marriage registrar, the Khatib or 
 pinapgend the Mulla or priest, the Mujivar or beadle, and the 

dub or the Kazi's deputy.” Besides the religious officers certain 
Pirjéd4s or sons of saints hold a high position among them, They 
are spiritual guides and have kcisas followers chiefly among 
weavers and the classes who live by service. These Pirjadds live 
on estates granted to their ancestors by the Musalmin rulers of the 
Deccan. Carelessness and love of show have forced most of them to 
a with their lands and they are now supported by their followers. 

xcept Bohords all Musalmdns believe in saints or pire, to whom they 
pray for children or for health, and offer sacrifices and gifts. Moat 
craftsmen and almost all hushandmen believe in Khandoba, Mhasoba, 
Maridi, and Satvdi, Hindu deities to whom they make gifts and offer 
vows, and whom they worship either privately or publicly. Mhasoba is 
supposed to be the guardian deity of the field, and most husbandmen 
offer him a fowl or goat every year either at the harvest gathering 
or at the opening of the rains in June, when a new field year begins. 
They workie Satvai or Mother Sixth, who is supposed to register 
the destiny of the child on the sixth night after birth, and Maridi 
or Mother Death to save them from cholera. No Satara Musa 8 
make pilgrimages to Mecca, but for amusement and to offer vows 
most young women and men visit the fairs of local saints and some- 
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times go a few days’ journey tothe neighbouring districts of Poona 
Sholdpur and Ralharwa: As a rule Satéra Mausalmiins believe in 
witcheraft and soothsaying, and allow and practise polygamy and 
widow and child marriage. ae 

After the birth of a child, the members of the family are 

emonially unclean for forty days, during which the house images 
ofsaints are not worshipped. When a woman is in labour midwife 
is sentfor. The midwife delivers the woman, buries the navel-cord 
and the after-birth in an earthen pot in a corner of the lying-in room 
and bathes the mother in the same corner, If the child-is a boy the 
“midwife is paid ls. 3d.(10as.) and if the child is a girl 74d. (5 as.). 
On the fifth day the goddess Chhati or Satvdiis worshipped. A silver 
human tooth and a small silver sickle are the objects of worship. The 
tooth and the sickle are laid in a winnowing basket with sel agp 
containing the heart and head of a goat and boiled rice, and half a | 
cocoa-kernel, two betel leaves and a betelnut, and a marking-nut with 
a needle through it. Before these things the mother barns incense 
and bows. The ceremony is marked with a feast given to friends 
and relations. In some families mutton is served at this feast while 
in other families rice and split pulse sauce are served. On the twelfth 
day the young mother takes her child to a distance from the house 
and worships five stones under a tree with turmeric pence, vermilion, 
scented powder, a piece of red string, and a betelnut and five 
betel leaves. On the fortieth day the mother is bathed and dressed 
m a new robe and bodice, When the woman bathes on the fortieth 
day, she is made to rub her teeth with sticks of forty different kinds 
of trees and forty pinches of tooth-powder. The woman is alan 
made to put on new glass bangles. Friends and relations are treated 
to pulav that is a dish of rice and mutton cooked together, or to 
banga that is rice and mutton cooked separately. In the evening 
the child is dressed ina cap and a frock, and its hands and feet are 
adorned with silver ornaments. The women gather near the 
cradle, put the child into it, and sing songs as they rock the cradle. 
Before naming the child a piece of sandalwood is wrapped in o 
handkerchief, waved about the cradle, and is passed from one 
woman to another with the words, Take this moon and give the 
sun. After the piece of wood has been several times passed 
backwards and forwards, they lay it in the cradle by the side of 
the child and name the child. The name of the child is chosen by 
the Kazi according to the position of its birth stars. 

Sunta or circumcision is performed at any time between a boy’s 
third and twelfth year, the younger age being always preferred. In 
rich families the circumcision is r rked with as much pomp and 
show as a marriage. A booth is raised in the front of the house 
with the muhurtmedh or first post driven into the ground on a lucky 
moment ; and betelnuts, rice, and turmeric roots are tied in a yellow 
cloth and fastened tothe first pole. A water jar encircled with a red 
thread bracelet or kankan passed round turmeric roots is also 
tied up and the boy to be circumcised is robbed with turmeric paste 
for two days. _On the second day female friends and relations are 
asked to the biydpari feast, in which five unwidowed women who 
have not broken their fast are served with boiled rice, bread, 
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vegetables, split pulse, curry, wafer biscuits, and pickles. Asa 
rule none but unwidowed women are allowed to attend this 
feast. On the third day the boy is bathed in warm water, dressed 
in anew turban, a pair of drawers, a shonldercloth, and a jama or 
long white robe reaching to the heels, and from head to foot he is 
covered with a veil made of a network of flowers and called the 
sultdni shera or king’s chaplet. His arms and wrists also are covered 






with flower garlands. He is made to sit ona horse and taken in 


procession to a mosque to say the prayers. In the mosque the Kazi 
teaches the boy the prayer, and, at the end of the prayer, the boy 
and the Kazi embrace each other and the musicians attending the 
procession begin to play on their instruments. They again set the boy 
on the horse and return home with the same pomp and sit to a feast. 
In the evening, after dinner, the barber who is to circumcise the 
boy and who is called nalé that-is Prophet, or khalipa that is Ruler, 
comes, he boy is seated on a stool or chawrang covered with a red 
cloth and usually with a red handkerchief. This stool is set on a 
—— piece of yellow cloth, with a square of lines of red rice or 
wheat drawn by unwidowed women. A platter is laid before the 
child and in ita burning lamp. ‘Two persons, one on each side, hold 
the boy fast, and on both sides of the boy stand two persons holding 
lighted wicks of cotton thread soaked in oil, As he circumcises the 
child the barber calls out Din Din, that is religion. Unwidowed 
women wave the platter with the light im it about the boy and Iny 

it down, and friends and relations wave copper or silver pieces eac 
about the boy and throw them into the platter. The boy is carried 
and laid down on a cot and is fanned with wheaten unleavened 
‘eakes by the women of the family. Next day the barber 
washes the wound, turns up the skin by means of a wooden 
instrument called ghodi, applies oil to the wound, and receives 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 14) from the father or other relation. Besides this he receives 
a meal of undressed provisions and the money waved about the boy 
by his friends and relations. The wound heals in ten to fifteen 
days, and the expenses amount to £5 (Rs.50). In poor families 
the ceremony is finished in a day at acost of £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12). 
Instead of going to a mosque the boy’s father brings the Kazi to his 
house, the barber circumcises the boy in the Kazi’s presence, and the 
ceremony ends with a feast to friends and relations. 

Among Satéra Musalméns offers of marriage come from the boy’s 
parents. ‘The boy’s father goes to see the girl, and if he finds her 
to his taste, he tells her father so, who returns with him to see the 
boy. If both the fathers are satisfied, they go to the Kam and 
Mulana to see whether the birth stars of the boy and girl agree and 
whether the marriage is likely to prove lucky. If they are satisfied 
that it has a Rood chance of being lucky they return home and settle 
what sum the boy’s father is to pay the girl’s father as the price of the 
girl, ‘This sum is spent by the girl's father in the marriage, and the 
boy’s father has to spend nothing. The cost generally ranges from 
£10 to £30 (Rs. 100- 300). When both parties are rich enough 
to bear the costs, no sum is paid by the boy's father to the girl's 
father. Girls of middle class families are generally married between 
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nine and thirteen to young men of twenty to twenty-two. Girls of 
rich families are often obliged to remain unmarried till their fifteenth 
or sixteenth year on account of the want of a suitable match. In 
such cases grown-up girls are married to men of above twenty-five. 
Of the four main classes Shaikhs and Syeds intermarry and Pathéns 


and Moghals keep separate. In the betrothal the bridegroom 
sends — the bride presents of a silver sari or wire necklace, chotis 
or hangi g hair ornaments with hollow silver knobs, fodds or 
silver ea foot ornaments, anda green robe and bodice, In 
return the bride’s parents, whom the bridegroom feasts on 
sakharbhal, that is rice boiled and seasoned with sugar, give him a 
turban, a silver ring, and a handkerchief. The betrothal day is fixed 
as lucky by the Kazi who is paid five copper coins, a betelnut, and 
molasses worth ld. (7 a.). The marriage takes place six or eight 
months after the betrothal. When the marriage day draws near o 
booth is built in the front of the house; and patios it boiled rice 
mixed with curds is thrown and a cocoanut broken as an offering to 
evil spirits, that they may not attack the bride and the bridegroom. 
In a corner of the booth a mango branch with a betelnut, somo 
turmeric roots, and a little rice tied to it in a piece of yellow cloth, 
is driven into the ground. It is called the muhurtmedh or lucky post, 
and is planted in the ground atalucky moment. At night the rajjaka, 
in which songs in the praise of Alldh or God are sung to the music 
of drums, is performed by women of the family, and in rich families 
by Dombins or professional female singers and drummers. While the 
singing and music go on gulguliés or small stuffed wheaten cakes and 
rahims or boiled rice four balls made with milk sugar and rosewater, 
are heaped in the name of Allah or God in two miniature pyramids, 
one for the bride and the other for the bridegroom, Before oh little 
heaps a red cotton cord, flowers, and burnt incense are laid. After 
fi shart time the heaps are broken and the cakes and balls are 
handed towomen, Next day, without his knowing it,a woman marka 
the bridegroom’s clothes with turmeric paste. This is called the 
secret turmeric or chorhalad., Like Hindus, the Musalmins of 
Satara allow no widows to attend festal mectings, and are particular 
about lucky days and persons. ‘Thus the woman who puts on the 
secret turmeric or chorhalad must have her husband alive, and her 
name must be given out by the Kazi after consulting his almanac. 
In the evening the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
paste, one after the other, as they are not allowed to see each other's 
faces till they are married. In this ceremony both men and women 
take part, and it is called the sivhalad or public turmeric, as 
opposed to the chorhalad or secret turmeric, When the bride and 
bridegroom are being rubbed with turmeric paste, they are seated 
on a chaurang or stool covered with yellow cloth and set on a square 

of yellow cloth having a square of red rice or wheat, drawn by five 

unwidowed women. The turmeric paste is first rubbed on the 

bridegroom and then on the bride, care being taken that they 

do not see each other’s face. On the third day the feast of 

biydpari is given, which includes boiled rice, wheaten cakes, a sauce 

of split pulse and three or four kinds of vegetables, The food is first 

served in five small earthen dining plates to five nnwidowed women, 
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Before they sit to eat, they knot together the dress of the bride 
and the bridegroom and in front of them burn incense in the name of 
Allah or God, and the bride and bridegroom bow to Allah. On this 
and on the next day while musicians play, friends and relations make 
presents of clothes to the parents of the bride and bridegroom. On 
the fourth day a feast of puldv that is rice cooked with mutton, 
called the vardt or hometaking feast, is given to male guests. In 
the evening the tel mendi or oil and henna Lawsonia inernus 
ceremony takes . Inthis the bridegroom is made to sit ona 
stool having a pile of pitchers called ¢elghadds or oil-jars on each 
side, one of seven pitchers in the name of the bridegroom and the 
other of nine pitchers in the name of the bride. On the top of each 
of these piles are laid two euvilis or raised wheaten cakes fried in 
oil. The bridegroom’s right wrist is encircled with a betelnut 
bracelet or kankan, a copper coin, a turmeric root, anda peck of rice 
tied in a piece of red cloth and the tooth-powder of the Chebulic 
myrobalan, and iron filings is applied to his teeth, As he sits 
on the stool five unwidowed women, one after another, wave round 
him a millet stalk with wheat cakes and betel leaves dipped in oil and 
tied to it by a red cotton cord. A canopy of a square piece of cloth 
with twenty-five wheat cakes is held over his head by four persons 
and the wheat cakes are equally divided among the four bearers. 
The bridegroom is led into the house and his place is taken by the 
bride who undergoes the same ceremony except that a necklace of 
glass beads is tied round her neck and that her hands and fingers 
are adorned with glass bangles and silver rings. This ceremony is 
important, for when her husband dies a woman removes the neck- 
lace and the glass bangles. After the ornaments are put on two half 
cocoa-kernels tied together by a red cotton cord are dropped into the 
laps of the bride and the bridegroom. The pair are then bathed 
separately. At the time of bathing, their mothers hold the skirts of 
their robes over the heads of their children and unwidowed women 
from the oil jars pour water over them throngh the skirts. They are 
dressed in the clothes presented to them by their fathers-in-law, and 
their eyes are anointed with sulphuret of antimony. The bridegroom’s 
dress is much like that which he wore on the circumcision day, and as 
he was then he is veiled from head to foot, with a network of flowers 
called sulfénisherds or king’s chaplets. His arms and neck are adorned 
with garlands of flowers and his turban with a bouquet. He is then 
at about four in the morning led on horseback to a mosque to say his 
rayers. His sister walks behind his horse with a platter containing a 
urning lamp made of dough and keeps throwing a fragrant onguent 
or chiksa made of millet and turmeric and other scent-giving drugs. 
In the mosque the Kazi tells the bridegroom to recite his prayers 
five times, and at the end of the prayers the Kazi embraces the bride- 
groom. The bridegroom is brought in procession into the marriage 
booth and seated on the square in the booth. When the bridegroom 
reaches the door of the booth a cocoanut and four lemons are waved 
round him and thrown away asan offering to evil spirits. Meanwhile 
the bride is bathed in the same way as the bridegroom, and her hair 
is plaited into a braid by unwidowed women. She puts on shoes, 
wears flower garlands, and is covered with a flower veil called sherds 
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or garlands. Herlap is filled with the suvdgpuda, that is a packet of 
sated powders, and she is wrapped in a white sheet or chidar. 
While the bride sits inthe house, the bridegroom is taught the 
nikekhdni or duties of a husband. The chief of these are, that he 
should not punish his wife without a fault, and that he should send 
his wife to her parents whenever they send for her. — Two agents or 
cakils and two witnesses, ee for ca oe me none oe for the 
bridegroom, stand before the Kazi and declare t hey have agre 
to this marriage and are ready to bear evidence. The Kazi foods ths 
bridegroom with five morsels of macaroni. By this time the bride 
comes and sits, facing west, on a cot set in the booth in front of the 
square on which the bridegroom is seated. A curtain is held between 
them and a litte chiksa or millet omtment is thrown on their heads 
as a sign that the nuptials are over. The Kazi removes the curtain 
and musicians play. The bride and bridegroom are made to sit 
on the cot side by side and allowed to see each other’s face for the 
first time. As they sit the Kézi takes a little sugar into his hand, puts 
it on the bride’s right shoulder and asks the bridegroom whether 
he thinks sugar sweet or his wife sweet, who answers the Kurdn is 
the sweetest. The couple look at each other's faces ina looking glass 
and each placing a hand on the other's back they bow five times to 
the Almighty. The bride goes into the house and the bridegroom 
stays in the booth till noon when the rari or hometaking procession 
starts. In this procession the bride sits in a carriage while the 
bridegroom rides a horse and escorts his bride to his house 
carrying her on his side to the front ane of the house. Here 
he is met by his sisters and cousins who, before letting him in, 
make him promise to give his aes in marriage to their sons, 
He consults his wife and she tells him to give them the promise, 
He then sets his wife on the ground and they walk together into 
the house. In the evening the bride and bridegroom, with some 
men and women, go to the bride’s father’s house where they play with 
the wedding bracelets or fankans. In this play the Aankans of the 
couple, with five betelnuts, five turmeric roots, five pomegranate 
buds, and a silver ring are thrown into what is called sarvar water 
which is made ofa mixture of turmeric powder and lime. The bride 
and bridegroom try to pick the ring and other things ont of the 
water, and force them from each other’s hands. When the play is 
over they are made to stand side by side, bathed and ceasaet the 
bridegroom being dressed in a Jungi or coarse waistcloth. Friends 
and relations are feasted on cakes or polis and dismissed, this feast 
being the lastofthe marriage festivities. A Satdra Musalmsén may 
have, at the same time, more than one wife; but a woman cannot 
have more than one husband, Divorce is allowed and practised. 
it is not very uncommon to see a woman who has been divorced by 
two or three husbands. | 
Among Satdra Musalmdns, as a rule, a widow marries a widower 
or @ person who has divorced his wife. A man who wishes to marry 
a widow gives £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) to the widow's parents, 
a turban to her father, and a robe and a bodice to herself. Besides 
this he puts glass bangles on her wrists and ties the lacha or glass- 
bead necklace round her neck, In the evening the Kazi tells 
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him the duties of a husband and marries them, and receives 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 14) as his fee, Unwidowed women are careful not to be 
present at or even to overhear a widow marriage service; and 
after the marriage, the faces of the couple should not be seen till 
they have bathed next morning. If the man is well-to-do he gives 
a feast to his friends and relations, or else sends batasds or sugar 
packets to his friends. c 

When a girl comes of age she is held unclean for five or seven 
days. During this time she is made to sit by herself and is not 
allowed to touch anything in the house. Every day she is rubbed 
with turmeric paste and oil and bathed in warm water; and her 


relations bring her presents of sweetmeats, macaroni, puffs, - 


and cakes. Onthe seventh day she and her husband are bathed 
together in warm water and she is dressed in a green bodice and robe. 
Her father presents her husband with a turban worth 16s. to 
£1 (Rs. 8-10), a shouldercloth worth 6s, to 12s, (Rs. 3-6), and 
a seal ring or chidp worth ls. (8 as.) and a handkerchief worth 
ls. to 2s. (Re. $-1). Some flower garlands are tied round the 

irl’s neck and some are allowed to hang from her temples. Her 

usband's turban is decked with a bouquet and her arms and wrists 
are adorned with flower garlands, They are seated together, the 
girl to the right of her husband, and their laps are filled bya lacky 
woman chosen by the Kazi after consulting his book. Each of their 
laps is filled with one cocoanut, five half cocoa-kernels, five betelnuts, 
five dry dates, five turmeric roots, five lemons, five pomegranate 
buds, five plantains, five polis or cakes fried in oil, and puffs or kan- 
olds. All these are Brora by the girl’s parents, The husband 
and wife go to bow to the household saints or pirs, generally 
Riéjevali and Dawul Malik, and the guests are treated to a feast of 
poles or cakes. Each of the women who is asked to the lap-filling 
brings a cocoanut, a bodicecloth, and flowers as presents to the 
girl. The night is spent by the women in singing and beating 
drums, and in rich families by listening to hired Dombins who are 
paid 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3) with dressed food for the night. Besides 
the Dombins, some engage kettledrum-beaters and other musicians 
to pass the night. In this ceremony a Musalmin spends from £2 
to £6 (Rs. 20-60) according to his means. 

In the sixth month of a woman’s first pregnancy, her and her 
husband’s laps are filled in the same way as when she came of age. 
On this occasion her mother brings five baskets filled with dhaval- 
bufis or cakes made of five kinds of flour and seasoned with spices, 
Italian millet cakes having sesame seed stuck in them, wheaten 
cakes, millet cakes, and two kinds of gram flour cakes pdtvaclis 
and létivavadis, usal mug or split pulse seasoned with oil and spices, 
and boiled rice mixed with curds. She also brings a turban for 
the husband and arobe and bodice for her daughter, Asa rule 
friends kinspeople and the members of the family eat the dressed 
food brought by the girl’s mother. 

Musalmains bury all their dead. When a Musalman dies 
some near relation with the Mulina goes to market and buys a 
shroud seventy-five feet long for a man and ninety feet long for 
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a woman and other things wanted for the funeral. These are rose- 
water, scents, sulphuret of antimony, aloe-lights, frankincenze, and 
yellow earth; and in addition, frankincense oil and a flower-net 
when the dead is a woman. The dead is washed first with water 
boiled with bor and pomegranate leaves and then with soapnut 
water, and laid on the back onacot. The Muldna writes the creed, 
There is no God but Allah and Muhammad is the prophet of Allih 
in aloe-powder on the chest and forehead of the dead and puts 
pieces of os are at all the joints of the dead body. The body is 
then wrapped in the shroud and carried to the graveyard. As the 
body is borne to the graveyard the funeral party, all of whom are 


- men, accompany the dead body calling Kalma-i-Shahadat, that is 


I say that there is only One God, and recite verses from the 
Kurin. Every now and then on the way the bearers are relieved and 
when they reach the spot where the bier is kept, which is generally 
at the idga or prayer place, they fall on those Enae and pray to the 
Almighty. From this the corpse is carried tothe grave and buried. 
As the grave is being filled all present go round the grave and throw 
in handfuls of earth. They close the grave and ee forty pecen 
fall on their knees and offer prayers to the Almighty for the dead. 
These prayers are called khafmas. All then return to the house of 
the deceased person, and offer khatmds or dead prayers on the spot 


where the dead body was washed and return to their homes. On 


the first day after the funeral the mourners are fed by their relations 
and friends on food dressed at their own houses. Among the low 
classea of Sitdra Musalméns, if a woman dies in childbed réla 
grains are thrown behind the body as it is borne to the burial- 
ghar Tt is believed that a woman who dies in childbed always 
mes a ghost. She tries to return to her house, but stops to 
pick up the grains and is so long delayed that she never reaches, 
On the third day the mourners go to the burial ground, white- 
wash the tomb, and lay flowers, satya or basil Ocymum pilosum or 
basilicum, and sweetmeats beside it. On the ninth, at a feast 
called dasva, rice and mutton are served. On the twentieth isa 
feast of wheat cakes and halva or almond sweetmeat. The cost of 
the different funeral rites and feasts varies from £2 to £6 
(Rs. 20-60). On the fortieth day they spend £1 to £4 
(Rs. 10-40) on a grand feast in which mutton is ono of the main 
dishes, On this day a garland of flowers is kept hanging from 
the centre of the roof on a large platter filled with creat food, 
vegetables, khir that is rice boiled in milk with sugar, and the 
heart of a goat; and, at the four corners of the house, four platters 
called Khutas containing polis or cakes stuffed with pounded gram- 
ene boiled with molasses, ghdris or cakes stuffed with gram-pulse 
filed with molasses, rot or cakes, kinavlés or puffs, qulgulds or 
wheaten stuffed cakes, Lhurphurds or balls of gram flour seasoned.with 
spices and fried in oil, wafer-biseuits, cucumbers, pomegranates, 
guavas, plantams, and custard apples. The mourners and guests 
burn incense before the central dish and offer prayers for the soul of 
the dead. After the prayers all sit to eat and after dinner smoke 
tobacco and return to their homes. As it is a funeral feast betel 
leaves and nuts are not handed to the guests. In the evening is a 
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Kuriin reading or manliwd and the Mulina is paid 22. 6d.(Rs.1}) Chapter IT. 
for all his services during the funeral. About twenty per cent of People. 

the Sdtdra Musalmans, generally traders and servants, send their ik hes 
boys to school where they are taught both vernacular and English,  Mvsatmiss. 
The sons of husbandmen and craftsmen begin to help their parents 

as soonas they are eight or ten. A few town Musalmans have 

learnt English and some are employed as Government servants and 

have risen to high positions in the police and army. 

The t body of Musalmins who intermarry and differ little in Special 
looks Sc aoan if dress, besides the four mi classes Moghals, Communities. 
Pathans, Shaikhs, and Syeds,! includes five special communities. Of 
these two Atdirs or perfumers and Manyirs or bracelet-sellers are 
traders; two Kaldigars or tinsmiths and Nalbands or farriers are 
craftsmen, and one Mahiiwats or elephant-drivers are servants. 

Ata'rs, or Perfumers, said to be the representative of Hindus Atdrs. 
of the same name converted by Aurangzeb (1658-1707), are found 
in small numbers only in towns. Their original name is Mahanultar 
and they get their present name from dealing in scented oils 
or attars. They are said to have come from Poona and Talegaon 
during the time of the Maratha kings at Satdra. In look speech 
food and dress they resemble the regular Musalmiins and as a 
class are clean, neat and tidy, hardworking, and thrifty. Their 
women dress in the Maritha robe and bodice and appear in public 
but do not help the men in their work. They have fixed shops ; 
where they gell scented oils, abir powder, frankincense sticks, and 7 
masdla or a mixture of sloewood sandalwood and dried rose 
leaves. During the Muharram they sell coloured thread wreaths or 
sithelis which are worn both by Hindus and Musalmins as the signs 
of mourning for the death of Hasan and Husain.” These threads 
are worn during the latter five of the ten days of the Muharram 
and are thrown into water on the tenth. They cost lid. to 3d, 

(1-2 as.). Atdars generally marry ie themselves, but also give 
their daughters to Shaikhs and Syeds. In social matters they form 
aseparate community under an elective headman and settle social 
disputes according to the votea of the majority of members and 
with the consent of the headman. They do not differ from the 
main classes of Musalmins in manners or customs, and are said to 
be careful to say their prayers. They teach their children to read 
the Kurdin and send them to school. They do not take to new 
ursuits but say their calling has ceased to be well paid since the 
introduction of English perfumes and that they are badly off. 

Manya'rs, or Bangle Sellers, said to represent local Hindus of Manwirs, 
mixed origin converted by Aurangzeb (1655-1707) are found in 
small numbers onlyintowns. They speak Hindustédni at home and 





1 Details of Moghal, Pathin, Shaikh, and Syed customs are given in the Poona 
Stitietical Account, . ; 

* Hasan and Husain the grandsons of the Prophet and sonsof Ali the son-in-law of 
Muhammad, were killed on the plain of Karbala in Southern Perain in 0,61 4,b, 683. 
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Marathi abroad. Like other regular Musalméns ay are tall or 
of middle height, dark or of olive colour, strong and well made, 
the women being fairer and thinner than the men. The men wear 
the beard full and dress in a waistcloth, a tight-fitting jacket, a coat, 
and a Maratha turban. The women wear a Mardtha tha robe and 
bodice, ar in public, and except the old, do not help the men in 
theirwork. Both men and women are clean and neat in their habits, 
orderly, honest, hardworking, and thrifty. They are bangle-sellera 
and have fixed shops, and also hawk their sabout the streets 
and attend weekly markets and fairs. They sell both China glass 
and local glass bangles, and some of them are well-to-do. bey 
marry among themselves generally, form a distinct body, and settle 
soctil disputes according to the votes of the rie Except that 
they eschew beef and perform no initiation or hismilla and sacrifice 
or akika, their social and religious customs are the same as those of 
the regular Musalmiins. They belong to the Hanafi school of the 
Sunni sect, and are careful to say their prayers. They do not send 
their boys to school or take to new pursuits, but their calling is well 
paid and they are able to save. 

Kala igars, or Tinsmiths, calling themselves Shaikhs and found 
scattered in small numbers over the district, are said to represent 
Hindus of the same class converted by Aurangzeb (1658-1707), 
They call themselves Shaikhs and neither men nor women differ 
from Shaikhs in look, dress, food, or in social and religious customs. 
They tin copper and brass vessels, Asa class oe are clean and 
neat in their habits, but, though hardworking and thrifty, as their 
work is not constant, few of them are well-to-do, and many have 
moved to Poona and Bombay in search of work. They form a 
separate community under an elective headman called chaudhari, 
who, with the consent of the majority of the members fines any 
one who breaks their caste rules. They keep no Hindu customs and 
do not differ from regalar Musalméns with whom they intermarry. 
In religion they are Hanafi Sunnis, and many are religious and 
careful to say their prayers. They teach their boys to read the 
Kurdn and Marathi. They take to no new pursuits, and are badly off. 

Nalbands, or Farriers, said to represent local converts of mixed 
Hindu origin, are found in small nombers in Sétéra and 
Mahabaleshvar. They call themselyes Shaikhs and are like to 
Kalaigars or tinsmiths in look dress and customs. Their women 
dress in a robe and bodice and do not appear in public or add to 
the family income. As a class Nalbands are clean and neat in 
their habits, honest, and hardworking, but given to drink. They 
shoe horses and bullocks, and earn 6d. to 2s. 6. (Rs. }-1}) a day, 
They have a well managed union with an elective headman or prital, 
marry with any regular Musalmiins, and do not differ from them in 
social or religious customs. In faith, Sunnisof the Hanafi school, they 
respect and obey the Kiizi and employ him to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. But they are careless about saying their 
prayers, and give their boys no schooling. A few of them are 
ree messengers and servants, and as a class they are fairly 
off, 
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Maha’ wats, or Elephant Drivers, are found in small numbers in 
Satdra and other large towns. They are said to rep t local 
converts of the Hindu class of the same name, and speak Hindustani 


at home and Mardthi abroad. They are tall or of middle height and 
dark. Tho men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of light trousers or a waist- 
cloth. The women wear the Mardtha robe and bodice and appear 
in public, but add nothing to the family income, Both men and 
women are clean in their habits, hardworking, reey (ey sober. 
Under British rule the demand for their services has n. They 
have taken to new pursuits; a few are husbandmen, some serve as 
constables, and others as messengers and servants. They live from 
hand to mouth, and have to borrow to meet special charges. They 
have no special organisation and no headman, and marry with any 
of the regular Musalmins. Most of the men and almost all the 
women eschew beef and have a leaning to Hindu customs, keeping 
Hindu feasts and worshipping Hindu gods. In religion they are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but few are religious or careful to say 
their prayers. ‘They respect and obey the Kazi, and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies and to settle social 
disputes. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits, and are a falling class. 

The four outside separate communities who marry among 
themselves are : 

Bohora’s, immigrants from Guyjardtand by descent partly Cee 
Hindu converts and partly Arab and Persian immigrants, are Shits 
of the Ismaili sect and are known from one of their former pontiffs 
as Dandi Bohords. All are followers of the Mulla Saheb of Surat. 
‘T'wo or three families in Satara town and a few at Mahabaleshvar 
are said to have been in the district about forty years. er speak 
Gujarati among themselves and Hindustani with others. The men 
who are tall or middle-sized, thin, and brown or wheat-coloured, shave 
the head clean, wear the beard full, and dress in a silk headscarf or 
a white turban, a white coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of 
loose trousers. The women who are shorter, fairer, and thinner than 
the men, are regular featured and dress in « chintz petticoat, 
a headscarf, and a tight-fitting backless bodice with short sleeves. 
Out of doors they put ona large black cloak which shrouds the 
whole body from head to foot, except a small ganze opening for 
the eyes. They seldom appear in public, and add nothing to the 
family income. As a class Bohoriis are clean and neat in their 
habits, hardworking, orderly and thrifty, and often well-to-do, and 
able to save. They marry among themselves, but one Bohora in 
Satara has taken a wife from a poor Sunni family. Being a limited 
number they mix and associate with the ordinary regular Musalmaéns 
in dinner parties and religions meetings and bury their dead in 
the ordinary Sunni Musalmén praca Thongh they do not 
obey the regular Kazi, they employ him to conduct the marriage 
and death ceremonies. They perform the initiation or hiem#lla 
and the sacrifice or akika ceremonies, and do not keep Hindu 
feasts or offer vows to Hindu gods. Though Shids at heart they 
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do not openly profesa their religion, for fear of displeasing the 
Sunnis. They teach their boys Gujariti and Marthe and on the 
whole are a rising class. 

Mehma'ns, ey, Momins or Believers, number three or four 
families at Sdtdraand afew at Mahtbaleshvar. Originally of Cutch 
and Kiathiiwar they seem to have come from Bombay and 
Poona about thirty years ago, and are converts of the Lohina 
caste. They speak Cutchi at home and Hindustdini abroad. In 
look, food, dress, and customs they closely resemble their brethren 
in Bombay and Poona. They are clean and neat in their habits, 
orderly, hardworking, and thrifty, and have a good name among 
traders. They deal in English furniture and piecegoods, and are a 
well-to-do and a saving class. They form a separate community, 
but have no special organiration and no headman. They respect 
and obey the Kazi, and their social and religions customs do not 
differ from those of ordinary Musalmins. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and are strictly religions and careful to say their 
prayers. They teach their boys to read the Kurfn and Marathi, but 
not English. They do not take to new pursuits, but their calling is 
well paid and they are fairly off and lay by. On the whole they are 
a sit g class. 

Mukris,' said tomean Deniers frommukerna to deny, are believed 
to represent Hindus of the Vanjiri or Lamdn caste converted b 
Haidar Ali (1763-1782) at Maisur about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. They are found in small numbers at Sdtéra and Mahd- 
baleshvar. They are said to have come from Maisnr, first to Belgaum 
and thence to Satara, about fifty years ago, and were formerly a larger 
class as of late years in consequence of disputes with local money- 
lenders and traders, several of them have gone back to Belgaum and 
Kolhapur. Some have given up moneylending and taken to service 
and ‘ponygh ieee Their home tongue 1s Hindusténi and they speak 
Marathi abroad. In look, food, dress, and manners they are like the 
Mukris of Sholapur, and as a class are clean and neat, haniworkine 
and orderly, but quarrelsome and not over-honest. They are grocers 
andare corn and spice dealers, and are well-to-do and able to save. 
They marry among themselves only and form a separate community 
under an elective headman called chaudhari, who, with the consent 
of the castemen settles caste disputes and punishes the breakers of 
rules with fines and caste feasts. Their social and religious customs 
are the same as the regular Musalmén customs, Though in name 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school they seldom say their prayers, but obe 
the Kazi and employ him to conduct their marriage and deat. 
ceremonies. They teach their children to read Marathi and Urdu 
but not English. None of them has risen to any high position. ; 

Ga'i Kasa‘bs, or Beef Butchers, bably immigrants fre 
Maisur, are found in small numbers in the Sétéra Seca on 
at Mahibaleshvar, They are said to be descendants of Abyssinian 
slaves and Kabuli Pathaéns whom Haidar Ali em ployed to kill cows and 


Bc ee dat get of re supposed origin of the name Mukri is given in the Sholapur 
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buffaloes in Maisur, and who came to the Deccan with General 
Wellesley in 1803 and Sir Thomas Munroin 1818. They are found 
only in military cantonments. They speak Hindustdni among them- 
selves and Marathi with others. i look dress and manners they 
are like the local regular Musalmains. As a class they are dirty 
and untidy in their habits, and though hardworking, hot-temper 
and quarrelsome, and much given ey Cae Some of them are well- 
to-do and able to save, but most are badly off. They kill cows and 
buffaloes and have fixed shops, and sometimes take beef to villages 
near Sdtdra and exchange it among the low caste Hindus for corn 
or money. They marry among themselves and form a separate 
community and have a well managed union under an elective head- 
man called chaudhari. They belong to the Hanafi Sunm sect and 
are not careful to say their prayers. They obey and respect the 
Kazi and employ him to conduct their marriage and death cere- 
monies. Except that they do not perform the ceremonies of initiation 
or bismilla and sacrifice or akika, their social and religious customs 
are the same those of regular Musalmins. They give their 
children no schooling and take to no new pursuits. 

The seventeen local communities who form distinct bodies and 
marry among themselves only are: | | 

Ba’gba'‘ns, or Fruiterers, are found in considerable numbers in 
towns and large villages. They say they are descended from a 
Musalmaén mother anda Mardtha father, but according to others 
they represent Kunbis converted by Aurangzeb (1653-1707). The 
men aid Shaikh to their names and in look, food, dress, and 
manners do not differ from the regular Musalmins. The women 
dress in the Maritha robe and bodice and can be known from Kunbi 
women only by wearing silver bangles instead of glass bangles. They 
are neat and clean in their habits, honest, hardworking, orderly 
and thrifty, and keep bullocks and ponies to carry home veretables 
and froit from their gardens and villages to towns. They are 
market gardeners, and are fairly off. Of late they have been giving 
up their Hindu customs and becoming stricter Musalmins. About 
twenty years ago they used to worship a metal pot or ghaé in 
honour of Tulja Bhavani on Dasara Day in September- October, 
and the goddess Satvdi'on the sixth night after childbirth, and to 
hold the mother impure for twelve days. Now they perform the 
chhalla ceramony on the fortieth day ater childbirth only. Their 
social and religious customs are the same as those of regular Musal- 
mins. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and regularly attend 
the mosque, and fast during the Ramzin and keep the feast of the 
Bakar Id, They ask the Kazi to register their marriage, and obey 
and respect him. They havea headman and a caste council who 
settle caste disputes with the consent of thecastemen. They do not 
send their boys to school or take to new pursuits, but their calling 
is well paid, and they earn enough to live on and are able to lay by. 

Bakar Easa‘bs, or Mutton Butchers, are found in small numbers 
over the whole district. They are said to represent Hindu Khatiks 
converted by Tipu Sultdn (1782-1799), and hence they say they 
add Sultani to their names. They speak Hindustani among them- 
selves and Marathi with others. The men who are dark, strong, 
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and well made, wear the beard full, shave the head, and dress in a 
pair of drawers or a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a shirt, a Mardtha 
turban, and a pair of shoes. The women, who are fairer than the 
men and regular featured, dress ina robe and bodice, appear in 
public, spin wool, and mind the honse. As a class mutton butchers 
are clean and neat, honest, hardworking, and thrifty, and many are 
well-to-do and able to save. They have fixed shops and their work is 
constant, but they say they hava labels suffered from the competition 
of Hindu Khatiks. They eat from all, except Nhavis, Dhobis, Téam- 
bats, and Sondrs and the impure castes of Hindus, and never associate 
with ordinary Musalmins. They eschew beef, keep all Hindu feasts, 
and offer vows to Hindu gods. They marry among themselves and 
form a separate community under an elective hea called patil, — 
who, with the consent of the majority of the castemen, settles their 
social disputes. They are Sunnis and are seldom careful to — 
say their prayers. Except circumcision they keep no Musalmén 
rites, though they obey and respect the Kazi and employ him to 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They keep images of 
their gods and of Musalman saints or pirs in their house, and they 
are the disciples or murids of the Pirjidis of Bijipur and Pitan in 
Sdtdira. They do not send their children to schooi and take to no new 
pursuits, but their calling is well paid and they are a saving class. 
Dhavads, or lIron-smelters, said to represent local Kolis converted 
by Aurangzeb (1658-1707), are found in large numbers in the 
ahd4baleshvar hills, Their home speech is a dialect of their own of 
Hindustani and Mardthi words, and out-of-doors they speak corrupt 
Marithi. The men are Saiki middle sized, dark, and sturdy, 
with high cheek bones and small eyes, and shave the head, wear 
the beard full, and dress ina dirty, carelessly wound white turban, 
a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of light trousers or a waistcloth. 
The women, who are shorter and fairer than the men, dress ina 
dirty and untidy Hindu robe like the Dombari women, passing 
the skirt back between the feet and tucking the end of the robe 
to the waistband leaving half the legs bare, and a tight-fitting 
short-sleeved bodice covering the back and tied in a knot in 
front under the bosom. They appear in public and do as much work 
as the men, bringing head-loads of fuel and grass from the forest. 
Though hardworking, Dhavads, as a rile, are dishonest, wild- 
tempered, and given to drink country liquor. They smelt the iron 
which 18 found in laterite or iron clay hills. But partly from the 
growing scarcity of fuel and partly from the cheapness of foreign 
iron and hardware goods their iron smelting has nearly ceased, 
They live by cutting and selling grass, gathering honey, and making 





and selling iron nails, tongs, and frying pans. They live from 


hand to mouth. They marry among themselves and form a 
separate community, and have a well managed body under their 
elective headman or piitil who settles their social disputes with the 
consent of the castemen and punishes the caste rule-breakers with | 
fines which generally take the form of caste feasts, Except that 
they call themselves Hanafi Sunnis, circumcise their sons, and ask ~ 
the Kazi to re ister their marriages, they have few Musalmén customs. 
They keep Hindu feasts, eschew beef, and worship Hindu gods 
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They say no Musalmdn prayers, and give their children no 
schooling. , | 

Dhobis, or Washermen, said to it local converts of the 


Hindu class of the same name, are found in small numbers in the 
town of Sitdéra and st Mahdbaleshvar. They speak Hindustani with 
themselves and Marathi with others. The men who are dark, thin, 
middle sized, and well made, shave the head orcut the hair close, 
wear the beard full and dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
and a waistcloth. The women are fairer and thinner than the men 
and wear the Maritha robe and bodice, appear in public, and do as 
much work as the men. Asa class they are clean and neat in their 
habits, orderly, honest, and hardworking, but spending on drink 
almost half of theirearnings. They are employed both by ge Src 
and natives and earn 16s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 8-15) a month. They 
marry among themselves and form a a sso community with a 
good organization under a headman or chaudhari, who, with the 
consent of the castemen, settles caste disputes and punishes the 
breakers of social rules with fines which generally take the form of 
caste feasts. In religion they are Hanafi its and are very care- 
less about saying their prayers. Except that they ask the Kazi to 
register their marriage and to conduct their death ceremonies re 
keep no Musalmin rites, observing Hindu feasts, eschewing beef, 
and offering vows to Hindu gods. “They do not give their children 
any schooling or take to new pursuits, but their calling is well paid 
and they are a steady class. | | 

Dhondphoda’'s, or Takéris, Quarrymen and Stone Masons, are 

id to represent Hindus of the same name converted by Aurangzeb 

(1658-1707). They are found in small numbers in towns and 
arge Villages, Their home tongue is Hindustdini and they ape 
Marathi abroad. Except that they are not given to drink, in look 
food dress and manners they are simliar to Dhavads. Some are 
quarrymen and stone-masons and others are stone-dressers. Most 
have moved to Bombay and Poona in search of work. Many are fairly 
offand have made fortunes by taking stone contracts in Bombay. 
The poorer, who are called Takards, roughen grindstones. They 
marry among themselves and have a well managed union under an 
elective headman styled patil, who settles social disputes at caste 
mectings. Breaches of social rules are punished with fines which 
generally take the form of caste feasts. Except that they eschew 
beef, worship Hindu gods, and keep Hindu feasts their customs are 
said to be the same as those of regular Musalmiins, Except cireum- 
cision they keep no special Musalman rite and seldom attend the 
monde. They give their children no schooling and are a rising 
class. 

Gavandis, or Bicklayers, said to represent local Hindus of 
the same name converted by Aurangzeb (1658-1707) are found in 
small numbers all over the district. Among themselves they spea 
Hindaostdéni and with others Marathi. The men who are tall or 
middle sized, thin and dark, shave the head, were the beard full, and 
dress in a dirty and untidy large white or red Maratha turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a waistcloth ; the women who are fairer and 
better featured than the men, wear a Maritha robe and bodice, 
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appear in public, and mind the house. As a class Gavandis are 


dirty and untidy, hardworking, orderly, and thrifty. They are masons 
and bricklayers and in search of work many have moved to Poona 
and Bombay, and sone Stacie become day labourers earning Gd. to 
Od. (4-6 as.) a day. eir work is not constant, and they are often 
badly off and in debt. They marry among themselves only, but 
have no special organisation and no head except the regular Kazi who 
settles their social disputes and registers their marriages. Except 
that they eschew beef and keep Hindu feasts their religious and 
social customs do not differ from those of the regular Musalmdéins, 
They belong to the Hanafi sect of Sunnis, but are seldom careful to 
say their p sce They do not give their children any schooling, 
and some of them are employed as messengers and servants, As a 
class the Satdra Gavandis are poor. 

Ga'rudis, or Madiris, a wandering class of jugglers who move 
all over the district in bands of four or five families, represent local 
converts, probably of the Kolhati caste. Their head-quarters are at 
Miraj about thirty-five miles east of Kolhapur, Their ancestors are 
said to have been converted by Mir Samsudin, commonly known as 
Mirén Shamna, who died about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and was buried at Miraj, his tomb being the scene of a yearly fair. 
Among themselves they speak a coarse Hindustdéni and with others 
a mixture of Marathi, Asa class they are dark, sturdy, and middle 
sized; the men either shave the head or cut the hair close,and wear 
the beard full, and dress in a dirty carelessly folded and twisted 
turban, a waistcloth, and tight-fitting trousers leaving half the legs 
bare. The women, who are like the men in look, are dirty and 
untidy, and dress in a coarse Maritha robe and bodice. They 
appear in Se and except by begging do not add to the family 
income. ‘They are aclass of jugglers, tumblers, and snake-charmers, 
neither sober nor honest, poorly clad, and ill-fed. If they fail to 
maintain themselves by their performances they beg from door to 
door and live from hand to mouth. They marry among themselves 
only and form a separate community under an elective headman. 
They settle social disputes at meetings of the castemenat the yearly 
fair of their saint at Miraj. They keep no Musalman customs and 
do not obey or respect the regular Kazi except by employing him to 
register their marriages. They are Musalmdins in name only and 
never say their prayears. They do not send their boys to school or 
take to new pursuits, and are a falling class. 

Hajams, or Barbers, representatives of local converts of the 
Hindu class of the came name, are found in small numbers in towns 
and large villages. In look, food, dress, and manners, they closely 
resemble Dhobis and speak Hindusténi at home and a corrupt 
Marithi abroad. As a class though lazy and unthrifty, Hajéms are 
orderly and honest and live from hand to mouth. Their work is 
constant and they earn 6d. (4.as.) a day. They marry among them- 
selves only and form a separate community without a special 
organisation or an elective headman. They refer their caste dis- 
putes to the regular Kézi, who registers their marriages and conducts 
their death ceremonies. Except circumcising their children and 


omploying the Kazi at their marriages and deaths, they keep no 
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say their prayers. They call themselves Sunnis of the Hanafi school. 
har do cat etre Gnels chddiven any pohsntincso: take to new pur- 
suits, and are a steady class. 

Jhara’s, or Dust Sifters, are found in small numbers over the 
whole district. They are descended from Hindus, probably of the 
Baigbin caste, who are said to have been converted by Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707). They rank with Atirs, Manyiirs, and Patvegars 
whom they resemble in look food and dress, and with whom they 
eat and marry. They buy the sweepings and ashes of goldsmiths’ 
shops and furnaces and sift ont particles of gold and silver. Th 
also sift the ashes of dead Hindus for melted ornanients diving and 
bringing up the mud when the ashes are thrown into water. They 
sell these particles to money-changers and make fid. to 2s. (Re. }-1) 
aday. When they do not get sufficient work at Sétdra, they travel 
to Belgaum, Gokaik, Kolhapur, Nasik, and Sholdpur, and buy dust 
in the goldsmiths’ shops, sift it in the river, and return home, As a 
class they are clean and neat in their habits, and, though given to 
drink, are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them are fairly off 
and able to save. They form a separate body with a well managed 
nnign under their headman called mehetra, and settle social disputes 
in accordance with the votes of the castemen. They are Sunnis of 
the Hanafi school in name, but are seldom religious or careful to 
say their prayers. They respect and vate the regular Kazi and 
employ him to register their marriage and to conduct their death 
ceremonies. They never give their boys any schooling and besides as 
dust-sifters earn their living as messengers and servants. 

Ranga Tris, or Dyers, are found in towns and large villages. They 
are said to represent converts from Marwdr who came and scttled in 
the district about fifteen years ago. They have a subdivision called 
Chipha. They speak Hindustani both at home and abroad, are 
dark, strong, and well built, and can easily be known by their blue 
- hands, The men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress 
like other Musalmans. The women are fairer than the men and 
dress in the Upper Indian petticoat and bodice, and wear larg 
ivory bangles and wristlets, and a necklace of black glass beads, 
They appear in public and help their husbands in preparing colours. 
Asaclass Rangiris are clean and neat, honest, hardworking, orderly, 
and thrifty. They are hereditary dyers, and their work is brisk in 
the fair season. Like mutton-butchers, they do not eat from the 
hands of Hindu Dhobis, Sonars, Tambats, ef the depressed classes 
and do not associate with regular Musalmans, and eschew beef 
and liquor. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, fast during 
Romzin, and worship Muhammadan saints. Their customs, except 
their marriage customs, are the same as those of regular Musalmiéins, 
but they bave no special organization and the regular Kazi settles 
their caste disputes. They marry among themselves, the boy as a 
rule taking as wife his maternal uncle’s Gusakier At the betrothal 
the boy presents the girl with a petticoat and a backless short- 
sleeved bodice. The nts of both the boy and the girl consult 
the regular Kazi and he names a lucky day for the marriage. The 
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father of the girl receives no money from the boy's father, bat 
irreaner oe nade Poors Sc¥-p.fueen Payee fe OF TOT to the 
girl's father. Booths are raised before the houses of both with a 

post called muhurtmedh fixed in one of the corners rohan 
‘yp Si secretly rub some turmeric on the bride 
clothes. Then comes the sdvhalad or public turmeric rubt ing vat 
which the married women meet at the girl's house in the evening 
where the boy is also asked, seat the boy on a low stool placed on a 
square of wheat, ay io Marwar songs, rab him with turmeric, and 
deck his head with lands, - The girlis carried in by some 
married woman on her hip and rubbed with turmeric, musicians 
Ladi of biyépars, when the food i at the girl’s. This they call the 
feast of biydpari, when the food is se in dishes and frankincense 
is burnt in the name of God, the marriage clothes of the couple are 
marked with sandal and before the dishes. Five women are 
made to fast during the day and are told to eat first of all, They 
are followed by the women of the house and the ceremony is over. 
The women of the bride's house take vermicelli and sugared rice or 
sikharbhat with music to the bridegroom’s for his breakfast, and in 
return receive from him 2s. (Re. 1) and a bodicecloth. On the next 
the god-humouring is performed and goats are killed, and friends 
and relations treated toa dinner. Early next morning the bride- 
groom is taken to the mosque and prays and the rest of the martiane 
ceremony is the same as among other Musalmins. The regular 
Kazi settles their caste disputes. They send their boys to school 
and are well-to-do. 


Momins, probably a converts of the Koshti caste, are 
found in towns and large villages. They form a separate class and 
do not : ingle er Musalméns though in a few cases they 
have : | with Patvegar or tassel-maker families. They have no 
c ti op gac gab Musalmén. A Momin woman differs from 
her Musalmin women of the district in not wearing any nose 
ornament. cis dain weavers. The appliances of a Momin’s loom are 
a brush or kuncha worth 4s, to 10s, (Rs. 2-5) and bought of a Kanjéri, 
kdémbyds or rods laid Hat between the alternate threads of the wae 
to keep them from becoming entangled, turhith or a cloth beam wo 
1s. 3d. (10 as.), hatya ora shuttle 0d used as a batten or lay wack 
3s. (Rs. 14), phani or the reed frame worth 3d. to la. 6d. (2- {2 as), 
charka or the wheel worth 2s. (Re. 1), diota or a shuttle worth Od, 
(6 as.) bought of a Kolhéti, and tansal or uprights with rings worth 
Is, 6d, (12 as.), Their women help by twisting yarn. They weave a 
turban of unbleached yarn 150 feet long in ten days, sell it for 9s. 
(Ra, 4}) and make ds, (Rs.14) as profit, They have suffered by the 
competition of machine-made yarn and they have been reduced to 
pave erty. Some have left their craft and become servants and day 

bourers. They keep all the Mosalmén customs, 

Naga'rjis, or Kettle Drummers, representatives of local converts 
of the Hind class of the same name, are found in small numbers 
in towns only, Their pote stg is Hindustini and they speak 
Marathi abrosd, They are dark, tall, or middle sized, regular 
featured, and well built. The men shave the head and wear the beard 
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full, and dress in a large twisted turban, a coat, a waistcoat, and a 
waistclo 


loth. The women, who are fairer and thinner than the men, 
wear a Maritha robe and bodice, appear in public, and add nothing 
to the family earnings. Both men and women are clean and neat in 
their habits. The men are kettledrum-beaters bat since the fall of 
the Satim chiefs saan neers Fa their work has ag less — ihe 
at present are asked to play daring marriages at the houses t 
the Hindus and Musalmiéns, and on festive occasions at local temples 
and the shrines of Musalmdn saints. Though hardworking many 
are given to drink and sre badly off, and some of them have taken 
to tillage. oo Camas Roe themselves only and form a separate 
community under an elective headman or chaudhari, who settles 
caste disputes with the consent of the majority of the castemen, and 
ocean the breakers of social rules with finos nnd caste feasts. 
hough in name Sunnis of the Hanafi school they have stron linda 
leanings, etd Hindu feasts, eschewing beef, and worshipping 
Hindu gods, They are seldom careful to say their prayers or 
perform the ceremonies of biemilla or initiation and alika or 
sacrifice. They respect and obey the Kazi and employ him to 
register their marriages, They seldom send their boys to school. 
Besides as kettle-drammers they work as messengers and servants 
and are a steady class, 

Pakha lis, or Water-carriers, representing local Hindu converts of 
the same caste, are found in small nombers in Sitara, Mahabaleshvar, 
and other large towns. Their home-tongue is Hindastani and ra 
a oh ge rst abroad, Asa class they are middle sized, 

ark, and thin; the men shave the head or cnt the hair close, wear 
the beard full, and dress ina headsearf or a Maritha turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight and short trousers, or a 
waistcloth. The Women ate shorter and fairer than the men and 
wear the Maratha robe and bodice, appear in pubhe, and, except the 
old who help in water-carrying, add nothing to the family income. 
Asa rule Pakhdlis are dirty and untidy in their habits, hardworki 
and thrifty, They carry water in leathern bags on bullock-bac 
and sapply water to Musalmans, Christians, Pirsis, and a few low 
caste Hindos. Their monthly earnings vary from £1 to £1 10s. 
(Rs. 10-15) but they are given to drink and spend half their income 
on liquor, They marry among themselves and form a separate 
community under an elective headman called chaudhari who settles 
social disputes with the consent of the majority of the caste and 
pu ishes breaches of social rales by fines which generally take the 
orm of caste feasts, They call themselves Sunnis of the Hanafi 
school but are seldom careful to say their prayers or —— the 
ceremonies of initiation or biemilfa and sacrifice or akika, They 
respect and obey the regular Kasi and employ him to conduct thetr 
marriage and death ceremonies. But they have strong Hindu 
leanings, eschew beef, keep Hindn festivala especially the 
Dasara in Septomber - October, and offer vows to Hindn gods. On 
Dasara Day they deck their bullocks with flowers, paint them yellow 
and green, and parade them through the streets along with tho 
bullocks of the Hindus, preceded by music, and followed by a 
alosc—l9 
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crowd. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. y are a poor class bibl in debt. 


Patvegars, or Silk Tassel Twisters, are found in almost all 
towns. They probably represent local converts of mixed Hindu 
classes and i with Atérs, Momins, and Manyirs with whom they 
intermarry and whom they resemble in look, food, dress, and customs. 
They ascribe their conversion to Aurangzeb (1658-1707) and twist 
silk tassels and make silk waist threads or katdords and soft pad 
or gidis for women’s necklaces, They do not send their children 
to school or take to new pursuits, but their work is constant and 
they are a steady class. 

Pinja ris, or Cotton Teasers, representatives of local converts of 
the Hindu caste of the same name, are found only in towns, They 
are Musalmins and eat with other Musalmans, but marry among 
themselves only. The men take the titles of Shaikh, Syed, and 
Pathin after their names, The (ie rie a officiate at their 
marriages and they give 10s, to £1 (Rs. 5-10) to the caste as present 
money. They aso eaduian called meltar to whom in & marriag 
ceremony the boy’s father gives a turban. The mehtar inquires 
into and settles their caste disputes. Most of them are carders of 
cotton and wool, and a few are servants and day-labourers. They 
stuff beds with cleaned cotton and make pack-saddles, quilted felt 
to put under saddles, and different kinds of felt. They are aidod 
in their work by their womenand children. The tools they use are 
a kamdn or bow worth 6s. (Rs. 3), a dasta or pestle worth 1s, (8 as.), 
and catgut sold at 4s, (Rs. 2) for 150 feet, ‘The kamdn or bow is a 
somewhat square bee of plank having a pole with a hooked end 
fastened to it. é catgut passes over the hooked end and is 
fastened to the piece of plank. Thus the whole machine is something 
like a bow. The daeta is a cylindrical piece of wood having both 
its ends formed like knobs and a groove in the middle to handle it, 
As the carder sits to clean cotton or wool he holds the kamdu, which 
hangs down from the string of a bow attached to a peg in a wall 
and pulls the catgut by an end of the dasia. Their goods do not 
command sale, and their trade is on the decline. | 

_Sikalgars, or Armourers, are found only in the town of Sétdra. 

lhey eat with all Musalmsns, but marry with Manydrs, At&rs, and 








Patvegars only. They furbish and polish weapons and tools and 
make razors, knives, pack needles, carpenters’ tools, and all sorts of 
cutlery. A few of them are engaged as servants. The la 
importation of European hardware has greatly interfered with their 
calling, They call the Kazi and Mulla to officiate at their msrringo, 
and pay 53. (Rs. 24) to the Kazi. They present a turban to their 
headman or mehfer, differing in value according to their means. 
They ask other Musalméns to marriage feasts and are asked by 
them to similar feasts. Except this, their customs differ little from 
those of other Musalmans. 


Ta‘mbats, or Coppersmiths, probably representatives of converts 
of the Hindu caste of the same name, are found in townsonly. They 
say that they are descended from one Muhammad Din. They eat 
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with all Musalmsns, but marry only with Atirs, rege Pinjaris, 
Patvegars, Sikalgars, and Hativalis. They call the Kazi and Mulla 
to conduct their marriage and other ceremonies. They make brass 
vessels. Nore of them has a shop of his own for brass wares; all 
of them are paid 6s. (Rs. $ a man) the quarter of brass sheet worked 
into pots. Their capitalists are Kdsérs, for whom they make tate 
or dining dishes with the rim slightly inclined outwards, patelds 
or seludeieal copper or brass pots with slightly rounded bottoms, 
tambyds or drinking pots of all fashions, parts or large platters with 
high rims slightly inclined outwards, and itis or cylindrical brass 
cups with rounded bottoms. Their religion forbids their working in 


ig at One Tambat is said to be able to make twenty-eight pounds - 
of br 


rass into pots in twelve da They sometimes smelt brass, the 
alloy containing two parts of copper and one and a half parts of 
pewter. To these metals half a pound of soda is added and the 
whole mixture is pa in aniron crucible. The crucible is put into 
a pit covered with charcoal, and fire is set and blown into a white 
heat. Nearly two hours are required for the alloy to form. Some 
forty years ago they were well-to-do. Since then they are slowly 
declining, on account of the large number of hands engaged in the 
trade. They are poor and barely self-supporting. 
Christians are returned as numbering 886 and as found chiefly 
in Jévli, Koregaon, Satéra, and Wéi. Of the 886 Christians, 426 
were Europeans including Americans of the American mission and 
Eurasians, and 460 Natives, Besides the civil officers a large 
number of Europeans belong to the military service. The American 
mission began work in the district im 1834 and has at present 
(1884) 124 native converts connected with it, In 1534 Mrs. Graves 
of the American mission opened a girls school at Mahdbaleshvar. 
Till 1849 when the Rev. William Wood of the American Mission 
settled permanently at Sdtdra, the school was removed to Satara 
_eyery year during the rainy season, Since 1549 Sitéra has resident 
missionaries. In food, drink, dress, calling, faith, and customs, the 
Stara Native Christians do not differ from the Ahmadnagar Native 
Christians, 


Pa‘rsis are returned as numbering ninety-nine and as found in. 


Sitdra and Jdvli. They are emigrants from Bombay. Their 
home speech is Gujardti, As shopkeepers, merchants, and contractors 
they are well to do and prosperous. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGRICULTURE. 
Accorprne! to the 1891 census, agriculture supported about 744,000 


people or 70 per cent of the population. The details are : 
Siiteéra Agricultural Population, 1881. 





The bulk of the Siitéra landholders are Maratha Kunbis. But 
the best class of husbandmen are the Jains of the south and south- 
west of the district. In 1851 Mr. Ogilvy described the Sétdéra 
Kunbis as hardworking skilful husbandmen, understanding the 
rotation of crops, the value of manure, and the necessity of refreshing 
the soil by fallows. The general opinion is less favourable to 
the Satéra Kunbi who is said to be wanting in enterprise and 
averse from improvement. In the east of the district the land- 
holders are said to be only moderately hardworking, and the richer 
soils in the west are said to suffer from being cropped several years 
in succession without ploughing. At the same time different parts 
of the district show notable instances of skill and enterprise. In 
parts of Khandila and Wai bad conditions have been improved 
with great success, By terracing slopesand damming ravines the very 
rocks have been foreed to yield a good return. The hill cultivator 
is most acute in availing himself of every spring, and is an adept at 
terracing the hill sides, and generally wherever means of irrigation 
are available the cultivator shows industry and skill. Instead of 
limiting his undertakings to eking out a bare subsistence he aims at 
an inerease of comfort and fortune, That there are no more signs of 
enterprise is due to the want of capital and the despair of escaping 
from the moneylender. The habit of disposing of their own produce 
has lately increased among landholders, owi ng tothe restricted credit 
occasioned by the Agriculturists’ Relief Act, which is believed to have 
had the effeet of quickening enterprise and the desire to improve, 
The condition of the landholders varies considerably in different 
parts of the district. It may be roughly stated that few east of 





1 Except the details of ‘Ri and water-works, and the account of famines, this 
chapter is contributed by Mr, J, W, P. Muir-Mackenzic, C.8. 
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the Yerla river are in comfortable circumstances, and many are 
frequently obliged to leave their homes in search of employment. 
Few anywhere are clear of debt, but the western landholder has 
probably better credit and less often borrows from neediness than the 
eastern. The Kunbi landholder generally sells his produce to the 
village dealer, to wandering buyers who frequent villages at harvest 
time, or in the nearest market. A few export on their own account 
chiefly to Poona and Chiplun. Most of the local field produce is sent 
away by merchants who have secured it either by purchase from the 
growers in satisfaction of debts, or from moneylenders at wholesale 
prices. During the idle season many husbandmen make use of 
their own and their cattle's labour in apenas while some 
members of many families are engaged in carting the whole year 
round, Cases of husbandmen giving up their calling and taking to 
crafts or other industries are unknown in Satéra. 

The soils of the district belong to three main classes, red in the 
hills and black and light-coloured in the plains, The black or kel: 
soil is generally found in belts lying along the banks of the leading 
streams, the breadth of the belt varying with the size of the stream. 
In the Krishna valley is found the broadest belt of thisrich soil, which 
yiclds the best garden and dry crops in the district. Under the name 
of black is included the slightly Tichter and less productive kdlvat 
which is mixed with a ant quantity of murwm or crumbly trap. 
The leading light coloured soils are the mal ran or murum mil a 
hard rocky soil commonest at the bases of the more eastern hills, 
The same soil, mixed with red at the footof the Sabyddris, forms 
one variety of the soil called tambad or red. Another soil known 
as tambad is black soil mixed with red. Near the heads of the 
streams which issue from the Sahyidris, the soil of the valleys is 
red or tamédi and yields most of the rice grown in the district. On 
the hill tops where the water cannot be sufficiently confined for 
rice tillage this soil is used for kumri or wood-ash tillage. There 
is also the soil called chunthadi which isa broken trap or murum 
soil strongly charged with lime. Lime is also found in black soils 
near river beds. The soil of the country at the foot of the 
Sahyddris west of the Yerla is generally good, and the soil of the 
Krishna valley is especially rich. East of the Yerla, and in the 
Khandala petty division in the north-east, the land becomes poorer, 
and the proportion of black soil becomes much smaller. 

Of an area of 4792 square miles or 3,067,945 acres, 2,442,503 acres 
or 79°62 per cent are in 960 Government villages, and 625,440 acres 
or 20°38 per cent are in 396 alienated villages, All the Government 
lands have been surveyed, and of the lands in alienated villages 
$63,189 acres have been surveyed. According to the revenue survey, 
of the 2,442,503 acres of Government land, 1,502,156 acres or 
73°79 per cent are arable ; 141,291 acres or 5-79 per cent unarable ; 
4956 acres or 0°20 per cent grass or kuran ; 987,715 acres or 15°87 
per cent forest; and 106,385 acres or 430 per cent village sites, 
roads, and river beds. Of the 1,802,156 acres of arable land in 
Government villages 382,957 or 21-24 per cent are alienated, Of 
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the whole arable area of 1,802,156 acres 1,378,659 acres or 76°50 por 
cent were in 1882-83 held for tillage. Of thi 

F cent were garden land, 14,895 acres or 1-08 per cent were rice 

d, and 1,320,302 acres or 95°77 per cent were dry crop. 

In 1852-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages, was 120,155 with an average areca of 14) 
acres. Of the whole number of holdings 46,353 were of not more 
than five acres: 25,628 were of five to ten acres; 22,620 of ten to 
twenty acres; 11,601 of twenty to thirty acres; 5584 of ped: 
forty acres ; 2946 of forty to fifty acres ; 3782 of fifty to hun 
acres ; 1285 of 100 to 200 acres; 221 of 200 to 300 acres ; 66 of 300 
to 400 acres ; and 72 of over 400 acres. As regards the distribution 
of these holdings the rule is the more fertile the subdivision and the 
larger its area of watered land the smaller are the holdings. Thus in 
1879-80 in Kardd, which is probably the most fertile sub-division of 
the district, §134 per cent of the holdings were under twenty acres 
and 31-27 per cent were under five acres; while in Man, the poorest 
sub-division, only six per cent were under five acres and 27-25 per 
cent under twenty acres, Avain in Mén $2°7 per cent of the holdings 
were between fifty and 200 aeres against 4°8 per cent in d. 
In the hilly sub-divisions of Wai, Jivli, Sitdra, Pitan, and Vilva 
the number of small ee is larger. As, though entered in 
One name, many of the large holdings are jointly oecupied by large 
families, it may be stated as approximately correct that ten or 
fifteen acres of a fair dry crop holding in the rich western, valleys 
will support a holder with a family of three or four persons in 
decent comfort, while in the barren cast twenty to thirty acres are 
required even for less easy and certain subsistence, 

In the plains the black soil is nerally so heavy as to make 
ploughing impossible with less than four bullocks and in many 
places as many as six pees are required. To raise the full number 
of bullocks poor landholders with small holdings borrow from each 
other or hire. In jirdyat or dry crop soil a pair of oxen can plough 
ten to twelve acres, in mal or broken trap soil in the castern 
subdivisions a pair can plough twenty-five to th irty acres, and in the 
eid soil five to thirty acres according to the steepness of the 
field and the depth of the soil. 

paste to the Collector’s yearly returns the 1882-83 field 
stock included 59,724 ploughs of which 31,855 were for two 
bullocks and 23,869 for four bullocks ; 18,275 carts of which 124] 
were ae carts and 17,034 were load carts, 245,921 bullocks, 152,640 
cows, 115,311 buffaloes of which 82,711 were females and 32,600 
males, 13,390 horses mares and colts, 4394 donkeys, 425,374 sheep 
and goats, 31 camels, and 5 elephants. 

Of field tools the chief are the plough or ndngar, the seed drill 
called pabar or kuri, the harrow or kulav, the weeder or kolpa, and 
the mud harrow or chikhldche aut. The plough is of two kinds, 
the large or thorla nangar and the ndngri or small hand plough, 
ge rh drawn by a pair of oxen costs about 2s. (Re. 1), The 

ul has its teeth or phanis communicating with tubes or naljs 









f this 43,462 acres or 8°15 
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which end in a box called chdde. This box the sower keeps filling 
with seed which passes through the tubes into the furrows made by 
the teeth. According to the soil the seed drill is drawn by two to 
eight bullocks and costs about 4%, (Rs.2). After the seed drill, to 
cover the seed, the harrow or kulav is drawn. It is an iron blade or pis 
fastened to two Brogne teeth fixed in a harrow frame and costing 
about 2s, (Re. 1). en the crop is about a foot high, the weeder or 
kolpa is used to clean the field of grass and weeds, The weeder 
has a small ir page 1 two iron Psi bent near 
the middle at right angles, the upper part of each blade being 
fixed into seopeeits sige, of the frame at an acute angle to the 
frame and at an obtuse angle to the ground, and the lower part 
pointing inwards and horizontally towards the gi mR part 

ugh the 





of the other blade. These two horizontal pieces pass thro 

ground about a couple of inches deep and turn up the surface 
on both sides of the crop. The mud harrow, costing Ls. to 1s, 6d. 
(8-12 as.), is used in rice fields in turning AY the ground to 
receive the seedlings when ready for planting. small field tools 
the chief are the large and small hoes kudal and kudali, the 
spade or pavda, the axe or kurldid, the pruning knives and 
sickles or payla and koyti, the manure rake or datdle, the trowel 
or khurpa, and the reaping sickle or vila, All cultivators have not 
me ae ah and the seed-drill, but very few are without the smaller 
field tools, 

At present (1883) Satara has six works for watering land. These 
are the Revari canal on the Viisna, the Yerla canals on the Yerla, 
the Gondoli canal on the Man, the Sig arena on the Vang, the 
Chikhli canal on the Nandni, and the Krishna canal on the Krishna. 
Of these six works the Reviiri canal isan old work restored, and the 
other five are new works, Of the six works the Krishna canal 
which has its source in the Sahyddris, has an unfailing supply of 
water, while the Reviri, Yerla, Gondoli, Mayni, and Chikhli water 
works chiefly depend on the local rainfall. 

The Revari Canal lies on the Vasna a feeder of the Krishna in 
Koregaon. The Vasna rises in the Mahddev range which runs south- 
east to the borders of the Satara district, forming the water-shed 
between the Krishna and the Bhima valleys. The Vasna falls into the 
Krishna ten miles south-east of Sitira, andthe head works of the canal 
lie about eleven miles above the movans of therivers. About 1781 
the work was originally partially built by one Naro Appaji, the 
hereditary kulkarni or accountant of Padali, who was a distinguished 
officer in the Peshwa’s service. When Niro died, the river work was 
completed and the canal was unfinished. In 1849, within a year 
after the district came under the British Government, the work 
was completed and the canal brought into use. A want of slope in 
the channel, and the exeessive smallness of two tunnels which 
prevented their being cleared, stopped the flow of water. Aftor 
the experience of one season the canal was abandoned. In 1863 
the irrigation department undertook to restore the work. The 
descendants of Naro Appiji gave up their claims on the: work on 
condition that they were allowed the free use of water for nine 
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acres of land. The massive masonry of the original river work was 
in pessate sepete ir, all that was wanted was to renew the channel. 
The canal is four miles long and has a head discharge of fifteen cubic 
feet a second. It commands 6000 acres of which 5340 are 
arable. A complete system of distributaries, some of which extend 
to the Krishna valley, was constructed by the villagers. The 
work came into use in 1865-66. In 1882-83, of 3624 arable acres 
under command, 519 acres or 14°32 o cent in the lands of seven 
Koregaor villages were watered. Of the 519 watered acres 160 
were for khorif or early crops and 359 for rahi or late crops 
The acre water rates were £1 16s. (Rs.18) for the whole year, 8: 
(fis. 4) for eight months, 4s. (Rs, 2) for four months, and 2s. (Re. 1) 
for early dry crops. The chief crops watered were jedri 122 acres, 
wheat 108 acres, groundnut 215 acres, and sugarcane thirty acres. 
In 1882-83 along the line of the canal were 1574 trees, chiefly 
bdbhul, mango, and jambhul. In 1882-83 the rainfall at Revari was 
40°50 inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 it averaged 
29°13 inches. a5 

The Yerla Canals lic on the river Yerla which rises in the Mahédev 
range immediately east of the Vasna, and joins the Krishna sixty 
miles south-east of Sitdra. The head works of the canals, one on 
each bank of the river, are on a rocky barrier sixty miles above the 
meeting of the Krishna and theYerla. The work was begun in 1867 
and finished in 1868. It includes a masonry weir across the river, 
538 feet long and sixteen feet high, with regulators at each end 
forming the headworks of the two canals which are completely 
bridged and regulated. The right bank canal is nine miles long 
and the left bank canal 8} miles. Both canals have a head 
discharge of forty-two cubic feet the second. The monsoon supply 
in the river Sey Bae irrecular, pire! weather 
discharge generally falls very low. During 1876 the rabi or eold 
weather supply totally failed. In November the river's discharge 
was only 24 cubic fect a second, and water was stored at night and 
ran down the canals during the day only. To supplement the 
suppIY to the Yerla right and left bank canals, the sto reservoir 
at Nher was begun in 1876, chiefly as a famine relief work, and 
completed in 1880-81 by ordinary labour. The reservoir lies at the 
village of Nher on the Yerla river, twenty-two miles east of Sétéra and 
six miles above the headworks of the canals, The dam is 4820 feet 
long and seventy-four feet in greatest height. The lake, when full, 
contains 523 millions of cubic feet, the available capacity being 490 
millions. The drainage area above the dam site is sixty square 
miles and the reservoir is calculated to fill with a run-oif of 3°51 
inches. After filling the reservoir on the right bank a waste weir 
700 feet long and with a crest fourteen feet below the top of the 
dam provides for the escape of flood waters. In 1882-88, of the 7159 
net arable acres under command 749 acres or about ten per cent were 
watered in the lands of nine villages of Khatév. Of the 749 
watered acres 403 were for kharif or early crops and 346 were for 
rai or late crops, The acre water rates were £1 16s. (Rs. 18) for 
the whole year, 8s. (Rs. 4) for eight months, 4s, (Rs. 2) for four 
months, and 2s, (Re.1) for monsoon dry crops. The chief crops 
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watered were jriiri fifty-five acres, wheat thirty-nine acres, khapla 
or husked wheat fifty-three acres, groundnut 503 acres, peas thirty- 
four acres, gram 126 acres, and sugarcane ninety-three acres, In 
1852-83 the rainfall at Khadgun was 35°87 inches, and during the 
ten years ending 1882-83 it ange 27°58 inches. In 1882-83 
7535 trees heat cba: along the canal chiefly babhul, mango, 
jimbAul, nimb, and savdad, 

The Gondoli Canal lies on the river Man which rises in the 
Mahidev range, a mile and a half north of the village of Gondoli 
and three miles south of the town of Dahivadi in Man. The canal 
was begun as a relief work in 1567 and completed in 1572. The 
headworks of the canal are on the site of an old ruined bindhara 
or masonry weir built across a massive rocky barrier. The new 
weir is of rubble masonry 325 feet long and twenty-four feet 
high. The canal leading off on the right bank is also entirely 
new. The canal is eight miles in length and has one main branch, 
two miles long, leading from the seventh mile. The canal has 
ahead discharge of ten cubie feet of water a second, The canal 
near its head crosses two deep ravines on light wrought-iron 
aqueducts, With this exception the masonry works are simple, 
consisting of ordi escapes. The head of the canal lics near 
the source of the river, the drainage area being only sixty-eight 
square miles. The supply of water is meagre, and even during 
the monsoon is fitful‘and uncertain. To increase the water supply 
the Pingli lake was chosen and phe dio in 1874-75 as a storage 
lake. The Pingli lake lies three miles above the headworks of 
the Gondoli canal on asmall feeder of the Min. The work was 
begun in October 1876 as a famine relief work and completed in 
April 1878. The lake is formed by an earthen dam 5200 feet long 
with a greatest height of fifty-four feet. The full supply level is 
nine feet below the top of the dam, giving a greatest depth of 
storage of forty-five feet. The outlet level 1s sixteen feet above 
the bottom of the reservoir, and the available depth of storage is 
twenty-nine feet. The escape of flood water, after the filling of 
the lake, is provided for by a waste weir 750 feet long, partly dug 
out and partly built, with a masonry wall on the right flank of 
the dam. A greatest flood is calculated, to rise three feet on this 
weir that is to six feet below the top of the dam. The outlet is 
an oval masonry culvert with masonry head wall connected with 
the dam by alight wrought-iron bridge. Twosluices, each two feet 
square are provided, closed by iron gates. The area of the cateh- 
ment basin of the lake is twenty square miles. The average rainfall 
is estimated at 18:43 inches, and the average yearly supply of 
water, taking the run-off as one-fourth the rainfall, is estimated 
at 214 millions of cubic feet. The available capacity of the lake 
above the outlet level is 195 millions of cubic feet. The Pingli 
lake was opened in 1878-79, and is to be joined to the Gondoli canal 
by a canal three miles long and commanding an area of 1100 acres 
between the Pingli lake and the Gondoli canal. At present 
(1883-84) the Gondoli canal is supplied by getting water down 
the main stream and picking it up near the Gondoli canal by a 
small masonry weir and a connecting channel. In 1882-83, of the 
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3010 arable acres under command, 300 acres or ten per cent were 
watered in eight villages of Man. Of the 300 watered acres 118 
were for kharif or early crops and 152 for rabi or late crops, The 
acre water rates were £1 163, (Rs. 18) for the whole year, 8s. 
ice 4) for eight months, 4s. (Rs. 2) for four months, and 24.(Re.1) 
or monsoon dry crops. The chief watered “4 were bajri twenty- 
six acres, jrari twenty-four acres, khapla or frasked wheat eighty- 
six acres, groundnut thirty-eight acres, gram fifty-seven acre: 
and sugarcane twenty-five acres. In1882.8% 3 the rainfall at Gondoli 
was 21°09 inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 it 
averaged 21°33 inches. In 1882-83 along the canal 2234 trees were 
growing chiefly bdbhul and nimb, 

The Mayni Lake is on the Vang river a feeder of the Yerla. The 
headwork of the canal lies about six miles above the meeting of 
the Vang with the Yerla and forty-five miles south-east of 
Satara. The work was begun in 1868 and opened in 1875-76. 
When full the lake has an area of 380 acres and holds 190 millions 
of cubic feet of water. It is formed by an earthen dam 2870 
feet long and fifty-seven feet in greatest height, and has a ten- 
mile long canal on the left bank. The catchment area of the 
river above the dam is fifty-four square miles and the lake is 
estimated to fill with a run-off of 14 inches from this area. The 
of flood waters is provided for by a waste weir 600 feet longe 
on the left bank. The crest of the weir is thirteen feet below 
the top of the dam. The level at which the canal takes off js 
thirty-one feet below the crest of the waste weir. The head 
lise of the canal is thirty-three cubic feet a second. In 
1882-83, of 4625 arable acres under command 742 acres or about 
sixteen per cent were watered. Of the 742 watered acres 407 were 
for kharif or early and 275 for rabi or late crops. The acre water 
rates were £1 (Rs. 10) for the whole year, 8s. (Rs. 4) for eight 
months, 4s. (Rs. 2) for four months, and 3s. (Re. 1) for rain erops. 
The chief erops watered were Jvart fifty-six acres, khapla or 
husked wheat fifty-eight acres, groundnut 315 acres, gram eighty- 
nine acres, and sugarcane seventy-five acres, In 1882-83 the rain- 
fall at Mayni was. 27-37 inches, and during the ten years ending 
1882-53 it averaged 25°19 inches, In 1889-88 along the line of the 
canal were 938 babhuls and CASUATINAS, 

The Chikhli Canal lies on the right bank of the Nandni, a feeder 
of the Yerla. The Nindni rises eight miles south of the head of 
the Yerla canals, and joins the Yerla river twenty-eight miles above 
the meeting of the Yerla and the Krishna. At the site of the canal 
head works, six miles above the meeting of the Nandniand the Yerla, 
the Nandni has a catchment area of 160 square miles. The canal 
was partly made as a famine relief work in 1866-67 and was opened 
in 1870, The weir which forms the head works of the canal is of 
rubble masonry. It stands on the site of a disused temporary dam. 
The canal, which is about six miles long, is completely bridged and 
has a head discharge of fifteen cubic feet a second, in 1882-83, of 
1478 arable acres under command 217 acres or 14°68 per cent 
were watered in the lands ‘of four Khandpur villages. Of the 
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217 watered acres, 179 were for kharif or early crops and ei 
eight for rahi or late crops. The acre water rates were £1 16s. 
(Rs. 18) for the whole year, Ss. (Rs. 4) for eight months, 4+. 
(Rs. 2) for four months, and 2s. (Re. 1) for monsoon dry crops. 
The chief crops watered were khapla and riéla each sixteen 
acres, groundnut 132 acres, sugarcane eight acres, and chillies 
twenty-two acres. In 1882-83 the rainfall at Chikhli was 3838 
inches, and during the ten years ending 1852-83 it averaged 
25°03 inches. In 1882-83 along the line of the canal were 2524 
trees chiefly Jabhuls and mangoes. 

The Krishna Canal lies on the left bank of the Krishna, and 
besides in certain villages of the Pant Pratinidhi and Sangli states, 
waters land in the sub-divisions of Kardd, Valva, snl Mano 
Almost the whole watered area lies between the canal and the river. 
The headworks lie on the Krishna opposite the village of Khodsi, 
about two miles above the town of Karéd at the meeting of the 
Krishna with the Koyna. The total drainage area of the Krishna 
at the site of the headworks is 1247 square miles. The supply 
lasts eed eee the year. Although it is abundant during the 
rains it falls to a comparatively scanty stream during the hot 
weather, and the discharge has Saath registered as low as twenty- 
four cubic feet the second. To remedy this scanty supply a scheme 
is under consideration i eae to make a storage lake on a feeder 
of the Krishna. The Krishna canal works were sanctioned in 1563 
and opened in 1868. They consist of a weir across the river at 
Khodsi with a canal taken off on the left bank thirty-five miles 
long, completely bridged and regulated. The weir 1s of rubble 
masonry 1200 feet long and twenty-one fect in greatest height, 
narrowing from nineteen feet at the base to eight feet at the crest. 
The weir has a batter of one in six on the down stream side. A 
small subsidiary weir below forms a pond to break the force of the 
falling water. To store the water brought by slight freshes provi- 
sion is made for raising a temporary earthen dam on the crest of 
the weir. On the right bank is a wing wall with an embankment 
above, and escapes are formed at both flanks to aid the closing of 
the earthen dam. The weir is continued by a curved wall up 
to the regulator which is thrown well back from the river bank. 
Tn this wall are four scouring sluices, one of which lies close to the 
reculator. The regulator is a simple block of masonry with 
nine under-sluices having thirty-four feet of waterway. These 
are closed by planks, working in grooves, and raised and lowered by 
screws wended from the { lat form above. sa sills are mie a0 gion 
if necessary, the head of the canal ma. eepened. The ca 
is thirty-five miles long with a ares width at head of eleven 
feet and side slopes in soil of 14 to one, and a bed fall of one foot 
in the mile. Further down the size and slope of the canal slightly 
changes. The bed fall remains one foot a mile for the first thirty 
miles and for the remaining three is increased to one foot and a 

uarter. The bottom breadth remains at eleven feet for the first 
ifteen miles, narrows to ten feet between the fifteenth and the 
twentieth mile, to nine feet between the twentieth aril twenty-fifth 
mile, to eight feet between the twenty-fifth and thirtieth mule, 
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anid to six feet between the thirtieth and thirty-third mile. Cross 
drainage is secured by eleven aqueducts, forty-two culverts, and 
twenty-three escapes, and communication is provided by fourteen 
bridges and twelve paved Sees The pavements of the cross- 
ings, which at first were above the bed level and caused the canal 
to silt, were lowered in 1877. Except at the head there are no 
masonry regulators. Before 1871 distributing channels were 
made by the landholders, the supply being through earthenware 
drain pipes laid under the embankment and closed by plugs and 
mud. In 1872 a complete system of fifty-four distributing channels 
was sanctioned at an estimated cost of £1231 (Rs. 12,310). With a 
depth of four feet of water the canal was estimated to discharge 
140 cubic feet a second with a velocity of 2-1, but using Bazin's 
formula, the mean velocity at head would be only 1:53 feet and 
the discharge 104 cubic feet the second. Besides watering land 
this canal supplies the town of Kardd with water by a six-inch 
cast-iron pipe laid across the Krishna in the form of an inverted 
syphon, ae peers in a reservoir on the opposite bank. From this 
reservoir the water is distributed through the town by earthen- 
ware pipes with dipping wells at intervals, The cost of this work 
was ae by the Karad municipality, who also y for water at 
the rate for perennial ep the yearly payment being about £22 
Rs, 220) on an estimated daily consumption of 66,000 gallcas, 
n 1882-33, of the 25,533 arable acres under command | 023 or 
about eleven Es cent were watered in the lands of thirty-one vil- 
lages of Kardd, Valva, and Taésgaon, Of the 3023 watered acres, 
1498 were for kharif or early crops and 1525 for rabi or'late. . 
The acre water rates were £1 I6s. (Rs, 18) for the whole year, Be, 
(ts. 4) for eight months, 4s. (Rs.2) for four months, and 2s. (Re. 1) 
for monsoon dry crops. The chief crops watered were rice 109 
aeres, rari eighty-six acres, khepla or husked wheat 174 ac: 
groundnut 1327 acres, sugarcane 1050 acres, chillios eighty-two acres, 
and tobacco forty-one acres. In 1882-83 the rainfall at (rond 
village was 48°03 inches, and during the ten years ending 1882-83 
it averaged 27°27 inches. In 1882-83 along the line of the canal 
were 27,365 trees, chiefly badbhul, mango, nimb, bamboo, sandal, and 
hingan, and 7866 saplings, chiefly babhul, mango, jambhul, bamboo, 
nimb, and karanj, | 
Besides these six works, all of which are in use, the Mhasvad 
Lake is being built as a poser water work on the lower Man. The 
Mhasvaid lake scheme had been under investigation for several years, 
but the work was not begun till the 1876 famine. It includes a 
large lake on the river Man in the Man sub-division, with a high 
level canal leading thirteen miles and commanding the area between 
the Man and the Bhima, including fifty-six villages of Pandharpur 
and Sdngola in Sholdpur with a total area of 252,402 acres or 394 
square miles, The lake, which has a catchment area of 480 square 
miles and a full supply depth of sixty-seven feet is formed by an 
earthen dam 9000 feet long and with ‘a greatest height of eighty 
feet. The masonry waste weir for the escape of floods is 3000 feat 
long. The lake covers an area of 4014 acres OF six square miles 


and can hold 2585 millions of cubic feet of water. The canal which 
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distributes the water is seventeen miles long and with numerous 
branch canals, runs down the water-shed from the pone at which 
the high level canal et through the water-shed. In an aver 
year the water-supply would suitice for an area of 30,000 acres. Ti 
work may be said to protect an area of 90,000 acres one-third of 
which may be ratsecn every year. The country under command 
of this canal stands in great need of water as its rainfall is very 
uhcertain. The estimated cost is £147,623 10s. (Rs. 14,76,235) and 
the total expenses to the end of 1882-83 are £73,648 (Rs. 7,36,480). 
Besides at Karid where water is supplied from the Krishna canal, 
two reservoirs, at Satara and Islampur, supply the towns with drink- 
ing water. The works now in hand for improving the water-supply 





of Sitdra town are a storage lake at Kas, and a canal to bring the - 


water of the lake into the old conduit at Yavteshvar about two 
miles west of the town. The lake is on the Urmodi river about a 
mile and a half from its source close to the village of Kas in Javli 
and thirteen miles in a straight line west by north of Sdtdra. Tho 
catchment area of the lake is only 2} square miles but as the 
average yearly rainfall is 157 inches the supply is ample 
and certain. The dam, which is of earth with a pu Me 
trench below, is 714 feet long and 56°41 feet at the highest point, 
The width of the top is ten feet and it has a slope of three to one 
on the water side and of two toone on the other side. The lake's 
full supply level is 3671-04 feet above mean sea level, and the 
top of the dam is 159 feet higher. The water face of the dam is 


pitched with stone, the thickness increasing gradually from six 


inches at the bottom to nine inches at the top. When full the - 


lake covers 137 acres and holds 73,737,000 cubic feet of water. As 
the contents of the lake above the level of the outlet sluice are 
60,740,000 cubie feet and the loss by evaporation is estimated at 
15,310,000 eubie feet, the available storage is 45,430,000 cubic feet. 
The water is drawn from the lake by a regulating sluice, consisting 
of a culvert through the dam, having a tower at one end and a dis- 
charging basin at the other. The tower carries on its face a two 
feet square sluice gate, which is raised and lowered by a capstan 
worked at the top of the tower. The eee discharge from 
the sluice is eighty cubic feet the second. The waste weir, which 
is sixty feet long, iseut out of the solid rock on the left bank of 
the river. The highest flood level is 89 feet above the crest of 
the weir. This is estimated to give a discharge of 5400 cubic 
feet a second, equal to a run-off of three inches an hour 
from the eatchment area of the lake. The canal which is taken 
off from the left bank of the river, is carried under the waste 
weir channel which crosses it by an over-passage. The bed fall 
of the canal is four feet a mile, and the ruling section is 14 feet 
bottom width, side slopes 5 one, top of banks three feet wide 
and three feet above canal bed, and depth of water 14. In its 
length of about 15} miles the canal has over 200° cross drainage 
Works, including forty aqueducts, seventy-seven culverts, fifty 
masonry over-passages, three inverted syphons, consisting of iron 
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ipes twelve to fifteen inches in diameter for crossing large streams. 
an thes aqueducts or water-leads formed of an iron trough suppor! 
ed on beams and masonry piers. At the end of the fourth mile the 
canal is taken to a lower terrace, first running down a stream till 
it is picked up by a masonry weir and discharged down a zig: 
opal channel tate an inlet chamber below. The total fall at 
this place is 232 feet. In the sixth and ninth miles the canal 
pee through three closed masonry channels 3} feet wide and 
4+ feet high of a length of 300 feet 600 feet and 325 feet. In 
the ninth and tenth miles, where the hill side is exceedingly steep 
and difficult, the canal for 3400 feet will be carried party in embank- 
ers. 






ments supported by dry stone retaining walls and by an iron 
ed cost of the whole works is £56,916 3s. (Rs. 3,69,164). Up to 
1885-84 £10,354 6s, (Rs. 1,093,543) were spent on the lake and sie 
works and this part of the work is practically complete. The esti- 
mated cost of the canal is £26,098 4e. (Rs. 2,560,982), Except about 
three miles, the channel is nearly finished. Most of the masonry 
drainage works are ready, but the special iron syphon pipes and iron 
troughs and some of the closed channel remain to be age The 
work will be nearly finished before July 1884. 

— The Islampur Lake, which is a mile south of the town of 
Ishimpur, is for the water-supply of Islimpur in the Valva sub- 
division. The works, which inelude a storage lake and a channel, 
were begun as a famine relief work in 1876 and finished in 1879. 
The lake, which is able to hold twenty-five millions of cubie feet 
of water, is formed by an earthen dam 2892 feet long and thirty- 
one feet in greatest height. The area of the catchment basin is 3 
square miles. The escape of floods is provided by a waste weir 200 
feet long. The water is carried to the town along an open channel, 
No distribution is provided, the main intention being to keep the 
existing reservoir and wells in the town well supplied. The 
estimated cost was £4388 10s. (Rs, 45,885) and the expenditure was 
£6686 (Rs. 66,860). 

Besides these large water works, sub-divisional returns show 5990 
wells with steps, 15,979 wells without steps, seventy-two pakka or 
permanent and 2427 kacheha or temporary dams, 1992 dhekuris or 
water-lifts, 157 ponds and reservoirs, seventeen canals, and 2314 
streams and springs. The cost of building wells varies greatly in 
different parts of the district. They are of every description from 
holes sunk in the rock or soil to carefully built wells faced with 
stone : comparatively few are lined with brick. In murwm or broken 
trap soils wells require little building for the subsoil is very hard 
though it is easily pierced. The broken trap soil of the eastern sub- 
divisions supplies a number of cheap wells which would be very 
effective but for the capricious rainfall. One season of good 
rainfall gives these wells a two years’ supply. Along the higher 
valleys of the Sahyddris the villages often suttes severely from want 
of water. The people lack capital to sink wells in the hard rock 
and the water near the surface or in wells sunk in the softer soils 
runs off during the dry weather. 
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The best carden land producing sugarcane, turmeric, betel leaves 
vegetables, and fruits 1s rineeannly manured. The full acre allow- 
ance of manure in these gardens is estimated at 4000 pounds a year ; 


for ordinary garden land 1600 pounds are enough. Dry crop lands 
are ceairelictreehstevecy fourth year with 1000 Seine of manure. 


When both early and late crops are grown, they are grown in rotation; 
when only early crops are grown there is no rule. In kwmri or 
wood-ash tillage the ground is allowed to lie fallow for six seven 
and even twelve years.’ 

In the Sahyédri villages there is much variety of soil. On the crest 
of the Sahyadris the soil is miserably poor and scanty and is washed 
| away by the yearly deluge of over two hundredinches. Nearer the 

plains the land is richer and both rice lands and gardens are frequent. 
Ordinary dry crop tillage is rare as the prevailing system is wood- 
ash or kumri. E wood-ash or kumri tillage, on the tops and 
steepest slopes of the Sahyddris between March and May the brush- 
wood with the branches twigs and sometimes the very trunks of the 
larger trees are cut down and strewn over the ground. These and 
the grass are set on fire and allowed to burnthemselves out. Before 
the rains begin in early June the surface is turned by a hoe, as the 
plough can seldom be used, and the seed is sown broadcast in the 
ashes which to a great extent serve both as soil and manure. After 
one cutting and burning the land will bear cropping a second and in 
some cases athird year. After two or three years’ cropping the land 
must lie fallow eight to twelve years. A similar system known 
as the rdb system is practised on the lower slopes and in the valleys. 
It is much the same as the practice in Bele rice, A plot of land 
ealled farva or nursery is spread with leafy twigs, which are cut 
and stacked between March and May. Over the twigs, when it is 
available, is spread a layer of dung, then a layer of grass and straw, 
and lastly some dry earth to prevent the materials below burning 
too quickly. This whole is set fire to and left to burn generally in 
late April and early May. In this bed the seed is sown on the first 
fall of rain in early June. After the first heavy fall the rest of the 
field is ploughed and in July when they are four to six inches high, 
the seed ings are planted from the seed-bed into the field. Unlike 
rice seedlings, the seedlings of régi, vari, and other poor hill 
grains have not to be planted. They are dropped at irregular 
intervals over the field and left to take root. In this way land 
may be crop three or four years; it then wants a four or five 
years’ rest. The best kumri lands can be cropped every second 
year or in some places even every year. Between the fields which 
ean be cropped every year and the Taxa hill tops are lands of every, 
variety of soil. Only the coarsest crops are grown in these woodash 
or kumri lands, ndchni or ndgli Eleusine corocana, sdva Panicum 
niliaeeum, kdtli a variety of ndchni, vart Panicum miliare, and 
rala Panicum italicum. 

In 1881-82 of 13,78,659 acres held for tillage, 278,604 or 20-2 
per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 1,100,055 





1 Evidence collected by the Famine Commission, 30, 
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Indian millet bona, he vulgare, 45,057 under rdgi or ndchni 
Eleusine corocana, 31,725 under wheat gahu Triticum estivum, 
23,739 under chenna edva Panicum miliaceum, 18,984 under rice 
bhat Oryza sativa, 14,458 under Italian millet réla or hing 
Panicum italicum, 9959 under maize makka Zea mays, 1319 
under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, 67 under kodra or harik 
Paspalum serobiculatum, and 35,373 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses oceupied 156,529 acres or 15°77 per 
cent, of which 44,296 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 
31,322 under tur Cajanus indicus, 27,514 under kulith or kulthi 
Dolichos biflorus, 9703 under udid Phaseolus radi tus, 3401 
under mug Phaseolus mungo, 539 under jp vdfana Pisum 
sativum, 178 under masur Ervum lens, and 39,576 under other 
ulses. Oilseeds occupied 43,865 acres or 3°86 per cent, of which 

1354 were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, 860 under 
linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum, and 41,151 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 14,161 acres or 1-24 per cent, of which 
10,591 were under cotton kipus Gossypium herbaceum, 2153 under 
Bombay hemp san or tég Crotalaria juncea, 985 under brown hemy 
ambddit Hibiscus cannabinus, and 433 under other fibres, Miseol- 
laneous crops occupied 30,833 acres or 271 per cent, of which 9151 
were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 8336 under sucar- 
cane us Saccharum officinaram, 6658 under tobacco tambdkhe 
Nicotiana tabacum, 367 under hemp ginja Cannabis sativa, 20 under 
siffower kuswmba or kardai Carthamus tinctorius, five under coffee 
vote arabica, and the remaining 6296 under various vegetables and 

its. 

The following are the chief details of the more important erops: 

Spiked Millet, bajri, Penicillaria spicata, with in 1881-82 tillagearea 
of 389,636 acres, is a finer grain than jvari. and requires more eareful 
treatment and the BoP of water or manure. It is commonly grown 
in shallow black or light gravelly soils. Itis sown inJ une ord B ie 
harvested in October orear! y November. Other grains are often sown 
with bdjri the usual proportions in a mixed crop beine thirty-two 
parts of bajri to one of mila, four of math, two of. ambddi, one of fil, 
and four of tur. These crops ripen in the order named from mid- 
October to mid-February. itjri is chiefly used as a bread grain, 
though it is sometimes made into ldhj or parched millet. The stalks, 
called sarmad, are given to cattle, but are considered inferior to 
almost all other fodder unless trodden to pieces and mixed with chaff. 
The green ears are parched and eaten under the name of limbuy. 
Two to 24 pounds of bijri including the pulses which are generally 
mixed with it are usually sown to the acre. The better the soil the 
less the seed. The average acre yield of unwatered bdjri is about 
00 pounds, 

Indian Millet, judri, Sorghum vulgare, with in 1881-82 a tillace 
area of 321,305 aeres, is the staple grain of the desh or open count 
/vdéri is the only cereal whose straw is used as fodder in its natural 
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state. In the moist west the stores of jedri stalks are stacked and 
thatched, in the dry east they are stowed in long grave-like ridges 
and covered with clods of black soil, The straw of all other cereals 
anid of all pulses is trodden na sep mixed with chaff, and stowed in 
large baskets under the name of bhuskut. Five chief kinds of jrdri 
are grown in Satara, dudhmogra, kilbondi, shilu, tdmbad, and 
wavli orargadi. Of these kdélbondi and utavli are early or kharif, 
dudhmogra, shdlu, and timbad are late or rahi crops. Shdlu the 
most esteemed variety is grown in black soils seldom with water 
ormanure. It issown between mid-August and mid-October and 
harvested between mid-January and mid-February. The grain is 
white, the stalk is thin, three to five feet high, and has 
much sweet juice, It is the chief staple of the richest Krishna 
valley black soil. Its grain is considered the sweetest and best of 
all the varicties. The stalk gives nourishing though rather coarse 
fodder. Utavlt or argadt 1s usually grown without water and 
generally without manure in shallow black and light soils. It is 
sown in June or July and is harvested in November, The stalk 
grows sometimes ten feet high, and the head is small, Utarli is 
also sown in watered land in April. If hot weather uteeli is grown 
for grain, it is called fundi and ripens in June or July; if it 
is grown for fodder it is called kadval, is sown broadcast and ver 
thick, and is cut before the head begins to show. Kédlbondi 
that is black-husked, is grown without water or manure. It is sown 
in June or July and harvested in November. The stem is six to 
eight feet high and the head large. .Dudhmogra or milky, is sown 
mixed or in alternate furrows with shdlu from mid-August to mid- 
October and harvested with it between mid-January and mid- 
February. The grain is very full and milky and is much esteemed 
when made into ldhi. The stalk is a pace fodder being straight 
and hard.. Its thin feathery head gives birds no foothold and saves 
it from their attacks. The stem of the dark-husked dudhmogra is 
sometimes used as a weaver's hand-rod. Tdmbad or red jviri, is 
"prseiu grown in light soils without water or manure. It is sown 
between early-August and early-October and is reaped in January. 
The grain is hard and the stalk which is three or four feet high is 
poor fodder, Besides these five kinds of jwiri, the staple crop of 
middle class soils in the southern Krishna and Yerla valleys is called 
dukhri. It is very large grained and coarse. In the black soil 
of Valva and Tasgaon it often tate as high as sixteen feet. It is 
reaped in December or early January and is sometimes sown in 
rotation with shdlu. Dukhri and shdlu give coarse fodder. The 
local names given to jrdéirt in its different ving dae are: the seed 
jJondhala judri, the plant before the head forms kadval, the perfect 
st batuk, and the ripe stalk kadba. Jvdri plants growing with 
rt and tur are also called kadval, Jiri is chielly in Use As a 
bread grain; but is also eaten parched in /ddi. The unripe heads, 
parched and called hurda, are a favourite food with the labouring 
classes. Utavli and kdlbondit the early or tharif varieties require 
eight to ten pounds of seed to the acre, the better the soil the less 
the seed ; dudhmogra, shilu, and tdémlyid the late or rahi varieties 
do not require more than four to five pounds of seed the acre. 
b 1232—21 
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or Nachni, Eleusine corocana, with in 1881-82 a till are 

of $5,057 acres, is grown sometimes in wet lands by ti 
and sometimes both in marshy and high-lying lands is sown 
cocaine tthe or November, 
wants moisture but does not require either a deep or a rich soil. 
gree ha es tegertiar mixed with chaff, is used for fodder. The 
parched and eaten, and like jedri heads are called 
y grain Das ic cant he kal ough it is generally 
Kuda. The chné is far less nutritive than bijri or gvdri, the hill 

people assert that one nichni cake is worth three of yrari, 


Wheat, gahu, ‘Triticum estivam, with in 1881-82 a tillage arca of 
$1,725 acres, is grown all over the district as a cold-weather crop 
being sown in October and November and reaped in February and 
March. solbiss ected cieerac amwrutel pert i. Itis generally 
wa of the diate. T watered wieak ie also raised in all 

the tao Cidke oF ehiok aoe aioe, hakahi and 
Bakehi which is usually watered and manured, is sown in 
rich black soil in October or November and reaped in February or 
March. It is cor glions a! ase GB at but from its want of 
lau’ toch grows, n. The stem is longer, sometimes five 
1, and the grain + is larger than i other varieties, and the 
: is tip black. The straw legs broken 
| with chaff is used as fodder. Ahapla also called jod 
ed wheat, alwnys watered and manured, is sown in good 
black soil in November and is reaped in March. Its hardiness 
makes this the ah panda oe beck sper khapla because 
the cannot without pounding. 
The broken straw is given to cattle as fodder, Wheat $s chislly 



















rich man's grain, a8 except on feast-days it is seldom caten by the 
poor because clarified butter is always taken with it. The flour i 
much used in and sweetmeats. From 21 to 34 pounds of 


wheat are sown to | » acre, the better the soil the less the seed. 


Sdva, Panicum miliaceum, with in 1881-82 a ee area of 23,739 
acres is grown without water or manure in light red soils and on 
hill sides. The grain needs a to bet toes it from the husk. 
It is mostly eaten boiled like rice and is n made into bread. The 
straw is not used as fodder, 

Rice, bAat, O sativa, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 18,984 
acres, is one af the chief products of Jivli and Patan and parts. of 
Sitdra and Wii. Many varieties of rice are grown. An inferior 
variety is sown tos limited extent under irrigation. The better 
kinds are sown in a bed manured with burnt cowdung or wood- 
ashes. The seed is sown after the first rainfall in June, the field is 

Seated, nod te the earth is soaked, and j in July the seedlings 

ted, and the crop is ready for cutting in October or Novem- 

ber. The poorer sorts are generally sown broadcast, or by drill in 
‘ rice-fields or on high ground i in June and Pes in Septem ber. 

k poor rice known as dlodka is grown under irrigation chiefly 
in Wai, Javli, Sdtéra, Patan, Karid, and Vialva sub-divisions, 
being sown in June and nd reaped in in September, Rice requires 
pounding to separate the grain from the husk. The grain of the 
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better sorts is chiefly used by the richer classes and on 
rececapodl 


eels og the poor. It is chiefly eaten boiled ; 
The straw when broken and mixed 





Ttalian Milles rita, Panicum italicum, in 1881-82 covered 14,458 
acres. It is ere without wateror manure in shallow black or light 
y in the same field as bdjri. It is sown in June and 
ripens in October. The grain is from the husk by pounding 
mpd ll mean aeons e stalk is used as fodder and as 


Maize, mutkka, Zea mays, in 1881-82 covered 9959 acres, am ae 
2 ci: eorsgtluca dae ead eg Napa ya prcbla 
ugust ; as a ve, Seheogrk wn at any season | 
heals are reason Leesa N ipo are known as bhuéta. The ripe 
= ag egret i asd toad to flour for vatious pitipotes. 
stalk is a very coarse fodder. 

Barley, adtu or Hordeum hexastichon, with in 1881-82 a 
tillage ar Pee a cen ie Wak ae It is sown in 
November and reaped in February. Barley is used chiefly in 
or | -flour. Foe thls the otain et See 





mixed with gram | wheat flour and flavoured 
eaten it is usual! moistened and rolled into little dough bails. ‘The The 
caten iff usally mestene and od into it 


Gram, harbhara, Cicer arietinum, of several kinds and colours 
viomienlarhinle bom area of 44,296 acres is much grown. It 
is in good soil usually without manure as a dry 
| sometimes with matare and water. It is sown in November s 
eut in ebruas u is eaten nasav e and either 
| whee tb 1 is ealled hava rie rte it is split 
into ddl and eaten boiled or ina variety of ways; the 
ripe grain is given to horses, ; tthe dry stalls aro good fodder. 
Pea, tur, Cajanus indicus, with in 1881-82 a till 
of 31,322 acres, is siphe generally in shallow and aiiindineed in in 
deep black soil. is sown without water or manure in 
alternate lines in the same field with early crops in June but is not 
harvested till January or February. During the eight months it 
is on the ground, twr is said to flower and seed eight times, all the 
pods remaining on the plant till harvest. It is a perennial plant but 
cb es allowed to stand in the perme the first percep ur is one 
é most largely grown pulses in istrict. e green are 
cca os 9 veal ther spclie is soln ond cutout 0 verlat of 
for, 1 ed and boiled ; the leaves and pod-shells are excellent 
f ¢ stem is used for ‘wattling house walls and roofs, and 
for makin - baskets and brooms. Twr chareoal known as doll that is 
ddl bush charcoal, has long been valued for making gunpowder. 
Kulthi or Hiulga, Dolichos biflorus, with in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 27,514 acres, ia grown in shallow light soils without water or 
manure. It is gencrally sown in June with ddjri in separate rows, 
and ri re in November. The pulse is cither split and eaten ms ded 
whole, and is used in soups and porridge. It is given ta 
hhaeses bolied. The leaves and stalk are good fodder, 
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Udid, Phaseolus radiatus, in 1881-82 covered 9703 acres. It is 
grown like mug in rich soils when a second crop is to follow 
without water or manure. It is frequently sown with bajri or 
argadi in June and ripens in September. The ap rain is black. 
The dal or split pulse of udid is the most esteemed of all pulses. It 
is parched and ground to make spice balls, and is the chief element 
in the wafer biscuits called i The green pods are occasionally 
used as a vegetable, and the stalks and leaves are good fodder. 

Mug, Phaseolus mungo, in 1881-82 covered 3401 acres. It is 
aroma by itself without water or manure, in shallow black or 
light stony soils, and often as a first crop on rich land in which the 
hicad or Mahe crop system is to be followed. It is sown in June 
and harvested in September. The green pods are eaten asa vegetable. 
The ripe pulse is eaten boiled whole and split and used as dal. It 
is parched, ground to flour, and made into spice balls, It is also 
made into porridge, and in times of scarcity into bread. The leaves 
and stalks are good fodder. Mugi, a variety of mug, is sown in 
June with bajri or argadi and reaped in November. Mugi differs 
from mug by its tendency to ereep, by taking longer to ripen, and 
by having a small blackish pea faneel of a dark-green pea. - 

_ Peas, vatana, Pisum sativum, with in 1881-82 a tillage area of 539 
acres, are grown in moist ground without manure or water. The 
are sown in October or November and take four months and a half 
toripen. The seed is eaten green as a vegetable, and when ripe is 
split into dal and eaten in various ways. ‘The leaves and stalks are 
good fodder. | 

Matki or Math, Phaseolus aconitifolius, is grown in shallow 
black or light tony soils without water or manure. It is almost 
always sown mixed with bdjri in June and harvested in November. 
The pulse is go and eaten as dal in different ways. It is ground to 
flour and used with the flour of other grains in making cakes; it is 
also eaten parched or boiled whole with condiments. ‘lhe rain is 
given to horses and cattle and the stalks are good fodder, 


Gingelly Seed, éi/, Sesamum indicum, in 1881-82 covered 1854 
acres. It is of two varieties, gore or white fil also called Aavri, and 
kita or black fil. The two varicties are apparently the same except in 
colour ; but from its pleasanter appearance in sweetmeats, the white 
commands a higher priee. It issown in June and cut in November. 
It is usually grown without water or manure with bajri either mixed 
or In separate furrows, and is often sown by itself on land that has 
long lain fallow, The seed is eaten in various ways, in sweetmeats 
orasarelish. The seeds yield an oil which in cookery is preferred 
to all others, and the pend or seed cake from which oil has been 
beeen is eaten by Kunbis with salt, The plant is not eaten by 
cattle, 

Linseed, jaras or elshi, Linum usitatissimum, in 1881-82 covered 
860 acres, It is grown in rich black soil without water or manure. 
It is sown in November and harvested in February. It is often 
sown In grain or wheat fields in separate furrows or by itself as a 
separate crop. The seed is caten asa relish or chatni, and the oil is 
used in cookery, The fibre of the plant is not used. 
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Castor Seed, erandi, Ricinus communis, is grown in black soil 
without water or manure. It is sown either in June or November 
and is harvested in November or February. It is sometimes grown 
round other crops, and more often in patches by itself. It is not 
much grown, and is more used as a lamp-oil than as a medicine. 
The people extract the oil for home use by boiling the bruised bean 
and skimming the oil as it rises to the surface. By this process four 
pounds of the seed yield one pound of oil. The leaf is used as 
an application for guineaworm, and the dried root as a febrifuge. 
A large variety of the castor plant, promeny Ricinus viridis, is grown 
in gardens round other crops, Except that the stem and flower 
of the large variety are green and those of the small variety are 
red, the two plants do not differ from each other. Both varieties 
are perennial and would grow to a considerable size if they were 
allowed to remain on the ground for a second year. 

Brown Hemp, ambddi, Hibiseus cannabinus, in 1881-82 covered 
985 acres. Itis usually grown without water or manure mixed with 
bajri in shallow black soils. It is sown in June and harvested in 
December or January. The young leaves are eaten as a vegetable 
and have an acid flavour, e seed is sometimes given to cattle, 
and in times of scarcity is mixed in bread. It is chiefly used as 
an oilseed, and is always mixed with linseed and karla or niger seed 
before the oil is extracted. The bark yields a valuable fibre 
which is separated from the stalk by soaking, and is made into ropes 
and used for various field purposes 

Earthnut, biwimug, Arachis hypogea, is usually watered and 
manured, though in favourable situations. If sown early in the 
rains it will grow without water. It ripens in five months, but is 
often dug in the fourth month and eaten raw or parched. The ripe 
nut is sometimes eaten boiled with condiments, but is more 
frequently used as an oil-seed. 

Saiflower, kardai, Carthamus tinctorious, is largely grown in black 
soil without water or manure. It is sown in October or November 
and harvested in February or March, It is often grown with late 
jvart or wheat, either mixed or in separate furrows and is sometimes 
grown 4s a separate crop. The young leaves are eaten boiled as a 

vegetable, and the oil is much esteemed for cookery. In the eastern 











ve 
sub-divisions large flocks of the Demoiselle crane feed on safflower,’ 


Niger Seed, karla or khurdeni, Verbesina sativa, is general] 
grown in shallow black and light soils without water or manure. tt 
is sown in June and harvested. in November. The seed is eaten as a 
relish or chatni, but it is chiefly known for its oil, which is univer- 
sally used by the poorer classes in cooking. The oil-cake is much 
prized for milch cattle. 

Cotton, képus, Gossypium herbaceum, in 1881-82 covered 10,591 
acres. It is grown without water or manure in black soil. It is 
sown in July and ceases bearing in March. Cotton is the hair or 
wool that is attached to the seed, and is gathered from the growin 
plants as the pods burst in three or four ‘pickings. The sec 
which is known-as sarki is much prized as food for mileh 
cattle. The stems are used in inferior basket work, and 
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cattle are grazed on the leaves and shoots after the cotton picking 
is over. 


In 1548," at the suggestion of the Resident the late Sir Bartle 
Frere, Mr. Vary was sent to Sdtdra to introduce New Orleans and 
other varieties of cotton and to set up cotton gins. In 1850-51, 
about 60,000 pounds of New Orleans cotton seed were given to 
husbandmen, and, with great exertions on the part of Mr. Vary, 
about 3200 acres (£000 biyhds) were planted with this seed. 
Even for the local cap the season was unfavourable and the 
forei p entirely failed. The rain was at first abundant and 
the clans lasked well until September, when, in a few 

laces where they had been watered, they were ved ty 
Sought. An experiment was also tried in various pes with 
sugar-loaf cotton seed. It grew well until the middle of September, 
when the plants were destroyed by drought. This species was 
not considered so ‘pag as the New Orleans. As the husbandmen 
were discouraged by the experiments of 1850-51, the cultivation 
of foreign cotton fell to about 1080 acres (1349 bighds) in 1851-52 
and to about 300 aeres (370 bighas) in 1852-53. It then ceased to 


be grown. ean: ee to introduce Broach cotton proved oe. 
o ary 


unsuceessful. In 1850-51, along with New Orleans seed, Mr. 
distributed thirty-five saw gins among the husbandmen, but, 
as the gins cleaned the cotton of too much dirt and lightened its 
weight, the few husbandmen who used them in 1850-51, declined 
to use them again in 1851-52. 

Tobacco, tambdkhu, Nicotiana tabacum, with in 1881-82 a tillage 
area of 6658 acres, is grown in rich light soils peaaralte 
with the help of manure and without water, It is sown in need 
beds in August, planted during September, and eut in December, 
The plant is not allowed to flower. As they appear all buds 
and braneh shoots are als off and only eight or ten leaves are 
allowed to grow. For this reason Kunbis seldom grow tobacco 
as they fear it will bring sickness on their children? Tho 
cultivation is carried on by Mhirs, Mangs, and other low castes 
who give half the gross produce to the owner of the land. In 
preparing the leaf for market the cultivator spreads it in the 
sun till it is thoroughly dry. The leaves are then sprinkled with 
water, sometimes mixed with surad grass or cow’s urine, and while 
damp are tightly peace in a pit, or stacked under weights, and 
covered for eight days during which fermentation sets in. When 
taken from the pit or stack, the leaves are made into bundles and are 
ready for market. Tobacco is smoked and chewed by all classes. 
Sugarcane, wus, Saccharum officinarum, with in 1881-82 a» 
tillave area of 8336 acres, is one of the most paying of watered 








n = ae in the Bombay feos B4 - 86, 
he same fear of tobacco growing prevails among the Dharwar Lines t hushandmes 
aml the Gujardt Kanbis. The iden seein to be that the waiuolie aeetor of tobasss 
is due to a spirit that lives in the plant, and that if any one destroys its home 
the tobacco ee Tone and attacks the man or the children of the man who 
muse it homeless, lis fear of the unhoused spirit seems to bo the root of the Buddhist, 
Jain, and Lingiyat tenderness for life, Compare Dharwir Statistical Account, 277, 
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crops. Very great care is taken in its growth, and it thrives 
best in shallowich soil. Three kinds of sugarcane are grown, white 
khadya, striped lingdya, and black hila or timbda. The ground 
is ploughed from corner to corner seven or eight times Weeds, 
which are seldom found in watered land, are carefully picked out 
as the ploughing goes on. The clods are broken and levelled, 
and large quantities of manure are spread over and mixed with 
the earth either by hand or by a light rake called déta. Furrows, 
six inches deep and about 14 feet apart, are cut by a deep plough, 
divided into small beds, and watered. Sugarcane cuttings, abou 
afoot long and three or four inches apart, are dropped length- 
wise into the furrows, and  Pageres by the foot well into the 
ground. When planted in this way sugarcane is called paclya 
us or foot-pressed cane. In row the white or phates cane, 
the cuttings are laid in the furrows without dividing the land 
into beds, and, after levelling the furrows by a beam harrow, the 
plantation is freely watered. Sugarcane grown in this way is 
called ndngrya us or ploughed cane. The nangrya or ploughed 
cane being ig set stands a scanty supply of water better than 
the pdvlya or foot-cane, and, if regularly watered, comes to greater 
verfection. The cuttings are planted sometimes in January and 
Waticuaty: but more often in March, and begin to sprout after about 
fifteen or twenty days. Before it is five feet high the crop is 
twice or thrice weeded. No further cleaning is wanted as 
weeds do not thrive under the shade of grown canes. Before the 
_rains set in, when the crop is not more than three feet high, except 
the white variety which wants only about half as much water, 
the cane requires a weekly watering, and, after the rains, a 
watering once every twelve or fifteen days. The crop takes full 
eleven months to ripen. The sugarcane mill consists M fess batbhul 
rollers called husband and wife or navra navri, worked by two 
or four bullocks. A cane pipe joins the mill to the boiling pan, 
which is under the charge of the owner of the cane, or of some 
other trustworthy person, as to choose the proper time to take the 
san off the fire requires much knowledge and care. As the fire must 
Ea kept burning fiercely, babhul loppings are as much as possible 
used for fuel. Two men are required to feed the furnace, two to 
drive the bullocks and cut and supply the cane, one to feed the 
rollers, and one to see that the juice pipe runs freely. The sugar- 
mills are the evening resort of all the village. The white cane or 
khadya is very hard and coarse for eating, but the crop requires less 
labour and care than the other kinds of cane: It is found over 
almost the whole district. The eane is usually pressed at night 
between January and March. It employs a great number of hands, 
At the time of pressing, the owners never refuse cane or juice to 
any one, and crowds of beggars throng the fields. They even call 
rs-by to take some of their sugarcane and juice, believing free- 
handed gifts are rewarded by a plentiful outturn. 

In' the year 1860 an experiment was made in the cultivation of 
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impli Holchus saccharatus or Chinese sngareane. This Mant which 
is grown in Europe as forage, has an advantage over the ordin 

yarcane in the very short interval required between the sowing 
aan ripening. In the case of imphi 100 days only are required. In 

tira the result of the first experiment was so satisfactory that 
the crop reached a height of eight fect and was much Sppecowted 
by cattle. Forty stalks made one pound of molasses, At present 
(1884) no Chinese sugarcane is grown in the district, 

Its uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern Siitdra one of 
the parts of the Bombay Presidency most liable to suffer from 
failure of crops. The earliest record of famine is the famous Durga 
Devi famine, which, beginning in 1396, is said to have lasted twelve 

rears and to have spread over all India south of the Narbada, 
hole districts were emptied of their people, and for upwards of 
thirty years, a very scanty revenue was obtained from the te itory 
between the Godavari and the Krishna! The amine of 1460, which is 
known as the famine of Damaji Pant, is remembered over the r 
part of the Decean.? In 1520, mainly owing to military distur : 
the crops in the Deccan were destroyed and a famine followed#® 
In 1629-30 severe famine raged throughout the Deccan. ‘The rains 
failed for two years causing a grievous loss of life! According to 
local tradition the famine of 1791-92 was the severest ever known. 
It seems to have come after a series of had years, when the evils 





deficient in the districts along the coast from Broach to Ra iri 
Tn October rain fell abundantly. and the famine was ended bya | 
harvest in the spring of 1792. In Sétdra the rupee price of Indi 
millet is said to have risen to six pounds (3 shers). “The Native 
Governments granted | remissions of revenue, the export of 
ong was forbidden, and the sale price was fixed. Rice was brought 
rom Bengal to Bombay.* In native opi ion the famine of 1803-3 
came next in severity to the 1791-92 fs ine. It was most felt in 
Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, Sholipur, Bijapur, and Dhiirwir; but it 
also pressed severely on Belgaum, Sitéra, Poona, Surat, and Cutch ; 
elsewhere it was comparatively light. In 1802 rainfall was 
scanty, but in Satéra the harvest would have been good or fair, 
but for the ravages of Jasvantrio Holkar and his Pendhéris who 
destroyed the early crops as they were coming to maturity and 
pesrented the late crops being sown. This scarcity was followed 
y the failure of the late rains in 1803. The local loss and scarcity 
were increased by the inflow of starvi people from the districts 
of the North Decean where the reales rain was more complete 
than in Sétéra. The result was that the famine was almost as 
severe in Sitdra asin the North Deccan. The pressure was preatest 
in July and August 1804, and was so grievous that, acco ding to 


‘ Grant Duff's Marithds, 1.69. * Col. Etheridge's Report on Past Famine. oo. 
* Col. Etheridge's on Past Famines, 100 . Elphinstone’ History, 507, 
* Colonel Etberidge's He ron Past Famines, $5, 55, 0, 98, 122. 
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tradition, men lived on human flesh. Corn is said to have been 
sold at two pounds (I sher) the rupee. About 25,000 strangers are 
said to have flocked into the town of Wai in the hope of obtaining 
relief from the liberality of the Pant Pratinidhi, Rastia, and other 
fat usta ee 
died in the town of Wai alone. Abundance of water and plent; 
Fe geod Sea Ree A apg baer pe a August 1803) had boon sbuntdat 
much to lighten the general distress.' In 1824-25 a failure of 
the early rains caused considerable and widespread scarcity. In 
Sdtdra Indian millet prices rose to twelve pounds (6 shers) the 
rupee. Tact ds Gal cee tere 
caused widespread scare Grain prices were so high that grain 
compensation was grante to all Government servants whose monthly 
salaries were less £20 (Ra, 200).? 

The a, and badly Pant e sige 2 Patio thirty-nine 
compared wi an average inches, led to ure of crops and 
distress amounting to famine ove about one-half of the district 
The east and south-east suffered most, As rain held off the early 
erops failed in Min, Khatdv, and the greater part of Khanépur and 

In addition to this failure of the early rains, September 
and Ostober passed with only « few showers and but a small area 
of late crops was sown. nd and no do . grain prices, millet at seventeen 

pound: no de | 







instead of ss all int 7 demand for field work, the 
sidewctoesie sos fell into n or Government hel 
stores and no : 







especially among the lower orders of townspeople, were so great that 
the Collector o £356 (Rs. 8560) worth of Sagal from Bombay. 
The arrival of ‘the .in November had the excellent effect of 
showing the n de ersthat ve Seen not at one bound force prices 
toa famine level. As soon as the traders saw that Government 


were ready to im grain, they their shops and began to 
import on their po - Shiva bes Decor to Mareh the pressure 
of distress was lighter as gs 6 supp lies came into the district. In 
the hot months, with eG a » distress inereased. The lon 
riod of dry weather in July and Asai foreed grain prices still 
bigher and caused much distress and suffering; but the plentiful 
and timely rainfall of September and October removed all cause 
of anxiety. oe Hee the close of November the demand for special 
p had ce: 





Government he : 
The followi details kone! month by month, the various phases 
through which diistre tres ‘and the measures taken to relieve it. 
In September 1876 rain 80 completely held off that oe could not 
pre ypare their fields for the cold-weather crops. The early crops 
: iled in Man, Khativ, and the greater part of Khéindpur and 











Se ee ee een, 7, 60, 87, 07. 
* Colonel Etheridgo's Report, - 
i Phe ailkeahe wen ta ante 9008 och ola total of 4792 sqasre miles, and in popula. 
tion. 461,000 oat of 1 062, 350, 
* Thirty-five pounds for millet or bdjri and thirty-nine pounds for Indian millet ot 
jedri Wore wore the ondinary rupee prices, 
512-2 
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Tfisgaon; elsewhere, exeept in Méleolmpeth where, about the 


‘middle of the month there were a few go showers, the crops were 


withering. In Khatdév, Khandpur, an Tadsgaon, fodder was scarce 
and dear. At Sdtéra crai paces rapidly rose till about the end 


of the month judri fetcl eng erg pounds therupee. With want 


of field employment and such high grain prices, the loss caused by 
the failure of the early re began to deepen into distress. Early 
in October there was a little rain ati oa ire ee ences 
fell at Koregaon, Tasgaon, and Islimpur, The early crops contin 
to wither, while throughout the district, except the shalu, the 
cold-weather crops were cither not sown, or where sown were dying. 
Cattle were starving for want of fodder, and in Khataév and M4n 
were being sold at nominal prices or given away. In some places 
the crops were cut down for fodder. Grain importations had not 
. and a it saprapiand yg roagaae their stores, ces ber Ses high 
that the Collector thought it necessary to order grain ombay, 
A rements were also made with a Sitéra merchant to import 
grain for sale at o moderate profit. At aon grain a0 
ficult to buy that the Collector sent fifty ca owls of jrdri from 
Sitéra. To help the import of grain the municipal dues in Sdtéra 
and Tis were sce ye Creat “aay ae clamour 
va especially | the Mhars, Mangs, and Rémoshis in 
Chatty and Tapeon: and peo t 


wople 
Thefts wero frequent, and, in Thspeon poorer ¢lanses 
assembled and demanded work, the Colleetor's opinion, had not 












the arrival of Government grain forced the local dealers to bring 
forward their stores, these povengs ‘would have turned into grain 


riots. To allay the disorder local works were opened, and, on 
the 17th, Government placed a sum of £2500 (Rs, 25,000) at the 
Collector's seria charitable relief. In November on. y a few 
showers fell in Star, Patan, and Min. Where they had been sown 
the late crops withered. In the south and east water was growing 
scarce. In Man the only supply was from holes dug in river beds, 
Grass and straw were very scarce, and in places even sugarcane 
was used for fodder. The grain ordered by the Collector arrived 
from Bombay through Chiplun, Its presence had a favourable 
effect and stimulated abbas imports of grain. To stimulate imports 
treasury orders on Bombay and other large towns were given to 
traders at Par and it proposed to remit tolls on grain carts. The 
rupee price of jrari rose from eighteen pounds at the beginning of the 
adh ks sixteen pounds towardle the close, and that of bajgre from 
twenty to seventeen pounds. There was much movement amone the 
Pople, some leaving the district, others coming in large rivanbers teohn 

altan, Jath, Miraj, Sangli, and other nei hbouring states. Still, as 
most landholders had reaped some small harvest and did not seek 
relief until their stock of grain was finished, the pressure on the 
works was not great, the daily number of labourers ag (po 1000 
in the beginning of the month to 11,414 at the close. O 4571, the 
average daily number for the month, 4056 were able-bodied, 
yr aca to do a full day's work and superintended by public works 
of and 315 were aged or feeble, expected todo less than a ful] 
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day's work and Sasha Speyer by civil officers! Early inthe month 
meetings were held at Siitdra and Tisgaon, and relief committees 
were formed. On the 9th £200 (Rs. 2000), out of the Gaikwiir's 
grant of £1000 (Rs. 10,000), were placed at: the Collector's dis 


ote on About the end of the month cholera its 
December passed without rain and with no change in 
erup prospe cg very rospects. Grain importations continued, and the rupe ake 


pay th hteen pounds at the beginning of 
to 204 pind about the close, and for bajri seventoen to 1 or 
The searcity of fodder was increasing, and people were 
oving with their cattle to the Konkan, Acaua tient cholera 
continued prevalent. The numbers of the destitute increased on 
E Sok orks from 4056 to 13,971, and on civil works from 315 


In January 1877 no rain fell. Grain importations continued 
and the supply was ‘sufficient. Jiri remained steady at teventy 
the ru i hajri fell from 194 to twenty pounds. 

-pox among the labourers at the er lake. 
Giserras rule aah war pont, exteyh ‘at Tésgaon, where, about 
the middle thse pista there was tient cholera. The numbers 
on relief increa on public works from 13,371 to 15,639, and on 
civil words Soni 2703 8 to 3289, About the middle of Febraary rain 
fell in the western sub-divisions of Sitéra Pitan and Jivli. The 
grain supply continued sufficient. The rupee price of bajri rose from 
Srey to 184 pounds and joiri continued steady at twenty 
Cholera was prevalent and was increasing. The numbers 
on public works rose from 15,639 to 23,728; on 1 eivil works, in con- 
sequence of a reduction in pay in in the civil works and of the 
transfer of workmen to public works, they fell from 3289 to 178.2 
the month twenty-four persons were on charitable relief. 

Baily in March vain ft over most of the district. The grain 
supply continued sufficient, the rupee price of jedri rising from 
twenty to 184 pounds, and that of bayri falling from 184 to nineteen. 
Emigration to Bombay and the Konkan continued. Cholera was 
prevalent and increasing. The numbers on relief rose, on public 
works from 23,728 to 26,539, on civil works from 178 to 299, 
ise on charitable relief from twenty-four to 197, During April 
e good showers, especially in the south and south-east, 

im jaca the seanty water supply. The ru rice of both jwirt 
ie hajrt rose from nineteen pounds at the of the 
month to seventeen pounds about the close. “ahe hill vt villages er 
Kardd and Pitan suffered severely, the people living chiefly on 
wild fruits and roots. The number of the destitute rose on public 











' The original day's wages were, for a man 2, lagi padi eager hs gl aa), 
wee for 8 ey ot lini (1a). ‘About the middle of November aal liding “male was 
introd “avi that when rices rose over sixteen pounds the rasan the money 
rate should rary withthe ‘ol ancl that a man abould always receive the 
price of one pound of aildition to one unc. 

P'EThe mow rater were, for a man the price of cue pound of grain and i (4 a.) 

pt dlp A aaagly gnaagp in pte teal pel bef. (2 4.) instead of 

ta. (a); for a boy or girl the price of half a pound of grain and ge. (J a.). 
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works’ from 26,539 to 32,122, on civil works from 239 to 514, and 
on charitable relief from 197 to 645. The mortality from cholera 
continued heavy. Late in May good rain fell in Sétéra, Jivli, 
Wai, and Valva, and showers in Man and Tésyaon Emiprants 
were slowly returning. Among the hill people in the Khandila 
petty division of Wai there was great distress, but many had left 
their homes and found employment on the Nira canal in the 
Poona district. In Khénépur, the Mhirs and Raémoshis were in 
Freat want, and grain was distributed to them at their homes," 
no 


} supply of grain continued sufficient, but rupee prices 

rose, fon. sudrs from seventeen to 15} pounds and for béjri 
from seventeen to 16} pounds. The scarcity of fodder was press- 
ing hard, and the mortality among cattle was increasing. For 
the benefit of the infirm poor ten additional relief houses were 
established. Cholera continued prevalent and the mortality was 
heavy, The numbers of the destitute considerably increased, on 
public works from 32,122 to 42,731, on civil works from 514 to 
1564, and on charitable relief from 645 to 1833. About the second 
week in June the eastern storms be; In Tiisgaon on two 
consecutive days about six inches fell in torrents. At Valva and 
other places the western rains had steadily set in by the 22nd of 
June. During the month an average of 10-81 inches fell. Emi- 
| nts were comin Ff back, and about the middle of the month 
irge numbers began leaving the relief works to return to their 
fields. The sowing of the early crops was begu: and was rapidly 

rogressing, and in places the young crops ha begun to ote 

e supply of grain continued good, but ac ijrt 

and jgvari rose from 154 and fifteen mds the 
of the month to fourteen pounds towards the close. The 

largely supplemented their food with green vegetables, which had 
now become plentiful, and in Valva mango, jack, and other 
fruits sone es sy eh ig In Patan and Valve, the yo 
grass was high enough to afford grazing for cattle and was findin 
its way to the markets, The Gauebeee “ relief fell, on public wosks 
from 47,849 at the beginning of the month to 41,046 about the 
close, and on civil works from 2560 to 1400.2 The mortality from 
cholera continued heavy. During July there was a fair rainfall in 
the west, but only a few light showers in the east. C prospects 
continued good, but in gilaces more rain was badly wanted. 
Emigrants were still returning, Cart-rates from Tasgaon to Poona 
and back rose from ordinary rates of £1 12s to £3 10s. (Rs. 16- 
35), and ips traffic in carts from Chiplun was stopped. This, 
joined to the break in the monsoon, raised grain prices, for jvdri 
from fourteen to 10 pounds and for bijrt from 144 to 11! pounds 
the rupee ; on the 22nd, at Tasgaon, grain was sold at seven pounds 
the rupee. These high prices cantned’ leas distress than might have 
been expected, as vegetables could be had in abundance and were 


‘In June the Collector put a stop to this mode of relief aaj ed to the 
is of Goves cpa hing a stop to this mode of relief, as it was opposed to tha 


* For June th LY Lire ne ber of the dosti .- 7 | ai . 
on civil works 2213, ana qaaggtiumber of the destitute Was, on public works 46,317, 

























Lise pecially dysenter 
and fodder was much cheape rts | | 
continued heavy. The numbers on relief fell, on publie works 
from 46,317 to 28,632, on civil works from 2214 to 806, and on 
charitable relief from 3768 to 3051. In August there was an 
average fall of 7°37 inches. Except udid, mug, and rdéla, which 
in parts were much damaged by the scanty fall of the pre 

month, the crops were generally in good order but in the east 
required more rain, The supply of grain continued fair, Rupee 


poibes both soe ages and jvdrt remained steady at eleven pounds.. 


holera continued prevalent but was decreasing, The numbers on 
relief works fell considerably, on public works from 28,632 to 19,517, 
and on civil works from 806 to B24 ; on charitable relief they rose 
from 3051 to 5945. In Septem ber there was a good and ge y 
fall of rain, averaging 10°53 inches, Except in parts of Man, Wai, 
and Jidvli the crops were het play good. In Karéd in some 
places the maize, vari, séva,and rdla were harvested and ee 
was coming to market. Cart traffic to Chiplun, which had been 
stopped, was again open ape prices fell, for bdjri from 
twelve pounds at the beginning of the month to nineteen 1 
about the close, and for jeiri from 11} to 174 pounds. The 
condition of the people considerably improved. Cholera continued 
to decrease. The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 19,517 
to 16,601 and on civil works from 524 to 494: on charitable relief 
ei rose from 5545 to 10,842. In October an average of 6°91 
inch 






es of rain fell. The sowing of the cold-weather crops was in 
progress, but it was kept back by the heavy rain, which also in 
some places injured the ripe early crops. Grain prices fell, for juiri 


from nineteen pounds at the gmning of the month to twenty 
pounds about the close, and for ddjri from 214 to twenty-four 
pounds. The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 16,601 
to 9718,o0n civil works from 494 to 113, and on charitable relief 
from 10,342 to 7113. Early in the month (6th) all civil agency 
works were closed. A mild type of cholera continued prevalent. 
In November there were a few showers in Satdra, Pitan, Vilva, 
and Tdsgaon. The harvesting of the early crops was nearly 
finished and rabi sowing was almost complete. During the mont! 
grain prices averaged 23} pounds for jedrit and for bdjrt 294 pounds 
the rupee. The numbers on public works fell from 2745 about 
the beginning of the month to 469 at the end, when the works were 
closed. The numbers on charitable relief fell from 1073 at the 
beginning of the month to 134 0n the 24th. In the last week no 
one was charitably relieved. In December a few showers atly 
benefited the cold-weather crops. Grain continued to grow B den 
jedri falling to thirty-one and bdjri to thirty-two ds. No one 
took advantage of the Government offer of charitable relief. 

The following statement of millet prices and numbers receiving 
relief shows that during the first three months of 1877 grain kept 
pretty steady at nineteen pounds the rupee, or nearly twice t 
rie ary rates; that its price rose rapidly in April May June and 
July, 


ill it reached 114 pounds in August, and that it then quickly 
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fell to 29} pounds in November. As early as December 1876, the. 
numbers on relief works reached 16,074. From that they rose. 


steadily to 48,531 in June, and then falling to 29,438 in aly ore 
to the large demand for field labour, continued to decrease ti 
November, when the works were closed. The numbers on charit- 
able relief rose steadily from 24 in February to $768 in June. 
They then fell to 3051 in July, and, after rising to 10,342 in 
September, fell to 328 in November : 

Sdidra Famine, (876-77. 


Avenue Dar Nowwnas, 
‘Relief Works. 8 






Agency. | Works. Total. | Rellef. 


lelis| | 


‘genaticust de | 
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13,371 16,07 hug 
mae 15,070 | 15,035 ann | Le | 
lary ... Bis 24 
March . a, on qT 197 om | 
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A special census taken on the 19th of May 1877, when famine 
en was epee and severe, showed that of 46,235 labourers, 
44,344 on public and 1891 on civil works, 18316 belonged to the 
sub-divisions where the works were carried on; 13,998 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district; 6702 were from other 
districts - and 7219 from ores euoaete | states. As regards their 
occupation, 3062 were manufacturers or craftsmen, 24,611 were 
holders or under-holders of land, and 18,562 were labourers. | 

The total cost of the famine was estimated at £118137 4 
(Rs. 11,851,372) of which £107,528 2s. (Rs, 10,75,281) were Aba 
on public and civil works, and £10,609 2s. (Rs. 1,06,091) on chari- 
table relief, | | 

Of twenty relief-houses or camps opened in the district a: 
November 1876 and November 1877, five were on the oteaairae 
works at the Pingli, Nher, Islampur, and Mhasvad reservoirs and 
on the Krishna canal extension. Of the twenty relief-houses, one 
was started in November 1876 and the rest duri 1877, three in 
February, one in March, ten in May, four in June, and one in 
September. Exeept at the Pingli, Nher, Isl4mpur, and Mhasvad 
reservoirs where small huts were raised at Government expense, the 
buildings used for the relief houses wore generally dharmehd lig = 
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rest-houses, chivdis or village offices, and temples. The following are 
the dates at which the twenty relief houses were opened and closed : 
the relief-house at Tasgaon was opened on the 16th of November 
1876 and was closed on the Ist of November 1877; ata cost of 
£1623 lds. (Rs. 16,237) it relieved a aay average | 

men, sixty women, and eighty children. The relief 
reservoir in Min was opened in February 1877 . 
the 3lst of October ; at a cost of £2881 4x. (Rs, 28,812) it relieved 
308,760 persons in all or a monthly average of 39,862. The relief- 
house at the Nher reservoir in Khatav was opened in February 
1877 and closed on the 23rd of October; at a cost of £599 4s. 
(Rs, 5992) it relieved 95,138 persons in all or a monthly average of 
10,571. The relief-house at the Islimpur reservoir in Valva was 
opened in February 1877 and closed on the 30th of September ; at 
a cost of £159 2s. (Rs. 1591) it relieved 17,472 persons in all or 
a monthly average of 2184. The relief-house at the Mhasvad 
reservoir in Man was opened in March 1877 and closed on the 30th 
of November; at a total cost of £2159 (Rs, 21,590) it relieved 
232,904 persons in all or a monthly average of 25,885. The relief: 
house at Peth in Vilva was opened on the 14th May 1877 and 
closed on the 30th of June; at a total cost of £34 16s, (Rs. 348) it 
relieved a monthly average of 214 men, 208 women, and 165 
children. The relief-house at Medha in Javli was opened on the 
15th of May 1877 and closed on the 11th of July; at a cost of 
£35 10s. (Ks. 355) it relieved a monthly average of 900 men, 1150 
women, and 1230 children. The relief-house at Koregaon was 
opened on the 18th of May 1877 and closed on the 2nd of June; 
at a cost of £14 4s, (Rs. 142) it relieved 1620 persons or a monthly 
average of 810. The relief-house at Sitéra was opened from private 
funds on the 18th of May 1877 and closed in November; at a cost 
of £562 8s. (Rs 5624) it relieved 67,770 persons or a monthly 
average of 11,295. The relief-house at Kadegaon in Khandpur was 
opened on the 19th of May 1877 and closed on the 29th of June : 
at acost of £14 (Rs.140) it relieved a monthly average of 157 
men, 270 women, and 125 children. The relief-house at Vita in 
Khandpur was opened on the 20th of May 1877 and closed on the 
S0th of October; at a cost of £336 (Ra. 3360) it relieved a monthl 
average of 600 men, 800 women, and 840 children. The relief- 
house at Khanépur was opened on the 22nd of May 1877 and 
closed on the Ist of November; at a cost of £117 123. (Rs. 1176) 
it relieved a monthly average of 190 men, 225 women, and 176 
children. The relief-house at Khanddla in Wai was opened on the 
26th of May 1877 and closed on the Ist of July; at a cost of £17 
Se. (Rs. 174) it relieved a monthly average of 565 men, 468 
women, and 464 children. The relief-house at Pétan was opened 
on the 28th of May 1877 and closed on the S0th- of June: at a 
total cost of £61 2s. (Rs. 611) it relieved a monthly average of 2125 
men, 2969 women, and 4506 children, The relief-house at Wai 
was opened on the 30th of May 1877 and closed on the Ist of 
July ; at a total cost of £10 (Rs. 100) it relieved a monthly average 
of 463 men, 718 women, and 1218 children. The relief-house at 
Helvak in Pitan was opened on the Ist of June 1877 and was 
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closed on the 16th bsasdanrmeetrarsersns haters ya 18%. (Rs. 59) 
it relieved a monthly average of orty-two men, thirty-one women, 
and five children. The relief-house at Vaduj in Khatav was opened 
on the Lith of June 1877 and closed on the 11th of November ; at 
a cost of £243 6s. (Rs. 2433) it relieved a monthly ave: of 363 
men, 504 women, and 752 children. The relief-house at 4 yni in 
Khatav was opened on the 18th of June 1877 and closed on the 
25th of June; at a cost of £7 le. (Rs. 78) it relieved 1057 ersons 
or a monthly average of 204 men, 615 women, and 235 children, 
The relief-house at the Krishna canal extension was opened in June 
1877 and closed onthe 30th of September; at a cost of £4 18s, 
(Rs. 49) it relieved 595 persons or a monthly average of 148. The 
relief-house at Karéd was opened on the 7th of September 1877 
and closed on the 7th of November; at a costof £26 14s. (Rs, 267) 
it relieved a monthly average of 297 men, 584 women, and 707 
children, Besides the cost on these relief-houses, Government spent 
about £2386 (Rs, 23,860) in village charity. 


To superintend relief works four mAmlatddrs were pr ee to 





the end of October 1877, one in Man from the 10th | 
1877, one in Khénfpur from the 17th of January, one in Tasgaon 
from the 31st of January, and one in Khataév from the 14th of May, 
Besides these four mimilatdars, during the various periods of the 
famine, the relief staff included five European officers, Mr. East 
the first assistant collector, Mr. Muir-Mackenzie an — assistant 
collector, Major Bartholomew the district police superintendent, 
Mr. Mainwaring the district forest officer, and Mr. Adams an 
assistant superintendent in the Ratnaégiri revenue survey. In 
addition to these relief officers, sixty circle inspectors were employed 

illage inspection in 1877 from the 10th of May to the 30th of 
Large relief camps on the works at the Pingli, Nher, 
Islimpur, and Mhasvad reservoirs, and the Krishna canal extension 
were superintended by a staff of public works officers. 

Some municipalities sold grain at fixed rates to the poor, a mode 
of charity which was much appreciated. Itisa part of outdoor 
relief, and if well super vived has no effect on trade or on prices. The 
abuses to be guarde against are simply those which are always 
present when either grain or money are distributed without a test 
of alleged poverty. Grain sold at or below cost price meets the casa 
of those who are not paupers, are much straitened, but yet so long 
as they can earn anything in their usual wa ha | 
left will not go to work. For the same reason loans of grain to 
respectable people willing o maintain their dependents are safe and 
are valuable, During the fair season rain in came in large quantities 
into Sdtdra from Sapa by sea to Chiplun and from © iplun to 
Kardd by the Kumbharli pass road ; during the rains it chiefly came 
by rail to Poona, and from Poona in carts to Sdtéra along the Poona- 
Belgaum road. In the east grain also came by rail to Sholépur, and 
from Sholdpur in carts to Sdtéra. 


__ A great number of people frem the Man, Khatév, Khang: yur, and 
Tisgaon sub-divisions left the istrict in the early days of dictees 
Some of them went north and north-east to Bombay, Berdr, and 
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Khandesh,and others went south-westtothe Konkan. The people who 
left the district were those in charge of cattle who usually had some 
means, and field labourers and small landholders who had no stock 
of grain and no eredit. Of thee three classes the labourers were the 
most numerous. The small landholders took with them their pair 
of bullocks and a cow or two, and left nothing behind but an empty 
house and a barricaded door. Some of them went to the Konka 
and the rest to the Beriirs. Many, especially of those who went to 
the Berdrs, are believed to have fad openings and settled. Of the 
labouring classes the better-off left first and found work in distant 
parts ; others went to the public works and remained there pretty 
steadily ; others wandered to the Sahyddris whence later on they 
ee Hast In much arse and others, especial big men 
hung about the villages living on next to nothing and dying in 
dhaanda on the first fall of rain, ae 

The chief difficulties in dealing with the famine were the obstinacy 
of some who would not leave their villages for the works and the 
vagraney of others who persisted in wan tering instead of eaten 
These difficulties were met by careful village inspection and gentle 
Digeok in the case of the stay-at-homes, and by watchful supervision 
by officers of all grades in the case of the vagrants. 

Inthe eastern sub-divisions, according to the agricultural returns, 
the number of cattle fell from 994,272 in 1876-77 to 775,393 in 
1877-78, that is a loss of 218,879. In 1877-78 the actual number 
of offences reported was 5912 against 4064 in 1876-77. Serious 
crime, such as murder, dacoity, and robbery seems to have been more 

revalent, and the number of thefts was considerably more than 
fouble what it was in 1876-77, In 1878 the tillage area fell short 
of that in 1876 by about 18,400 acres, Of about £155,740 
(Rs. 15,57,400), the realizable land revenue for the year 1876-77, 
£130,267 (Rs. 13,02,670) were collected in 1876-77, £582 (Rs. 5820) 
remitted, and the rest was collected in subsequent years. 
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Unper the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 Licence Tax 
papers showed 19,523 persons assessed on yearly incomes of more 
than £10. Of these 9887 had from £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-Rs. 150), 
4033 from £15 to £25 (Rs. 150-Rs. 250), 2316 from £25 to £35 
(Rs. 250 - Rs. 350), 1051 from £35 to £50 (Rs. 350- Rs. 500), 958 
from £00 to £75 (Rs, 500-Rs.'750), 560 from £75 to £100 (Rs, 750- 
Rs. 1000), 527 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 1250), 151 from 
£125 to £150 (Rs. 1250-Rs. 1500), 176 from £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500- 
Ks, 2000), 121 from ‘£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 3000), 105 from 
£300 to £400 (Rs. 3000-Rs. 4000), 46 from £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000- 
Rs. 5000), 49 from £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 7500), 19 from £750 
to £1000 (Rs, 7500-Rs. 10,000), and 24 over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 
Since 1879, incomes under £50 (Rs.500) have been exempted from 
the License Tax. In 1881-82, of 2661 assessed on yearly incomes 
of £50 (Rs.500) and more, 1149 had from £50 to £75 (Rs, 500- 
Rs, 750), 456 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750-Rs. 1000), 343 from £100- 
to £125 (Rs. 1000 - Rs, 1250), 161 from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250- 
Rs.1500), 167 from £150 to £200 (Rs. 1500 - Rs. 2000), 154 from 
£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-Rs, $000), 91 from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000- 
Rs. 4000), 51 from £400 to £500 (Rs. 40U0 - Rs. 5000), 48 from 
£500 to £750 (Rs, 5000-Rs. 7500), 15 from £750 to £1000 (Rs. 7500- 
Rs. 10,000), and 26 from £1000 (Rs. 10,000) and upwards. 

There are no regular bankers in the district. Deposits used to be 
made with certain bankers or sdvkdirs of high reputation, who are 
said to have given interest up to three per cent a year. 

Bills of exchange and letters of credit or bhalavanpatras are of 
two kinds payable at sight or darshani and payable after a fixed 

eriod or mudatich, e discount charged on an exchange bill or 

undi not webs at sight varies from one to two per cent a month, 
Hundis of long periods are drawn almost solely in mercantile trans- 
actions by the consignor on the consignee, the period varying with 
the time calculated = the clearance of the stoc by the consignee, 
Bombay Aundis are generally iasned at cleven days’ sight Sp fa 
discount of oae-half to three-quarters per cent. The largest bills 
cashed in the district vary from £300 to £700 (Rs. 3000- Rs. 7000), 
The few firms which cash these bills have capitals of over £10,000 
(Bs. 1,00,000). 2 


1 Contributed by Mr, J, W, P, Muir-Mackenzic, (.5, 
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The only coins in common circulation are the Imperial rupee and 
parts of the rupee. Formerly both the chdndor rapee valued at 926 
per cent and the ankushi valued at ninety-seven per cent shir 
imperial rupee were in circulation. They still often appear in rura 
hoards and in the hands of moneylenders. 

Scarcely any class can be termed the reverse of : I. It may 
be said that twenty to thirty per cent of all classes are fairly endowed 
with a desire to save, Of the remainder the larger ae of land- 
holders spend beyond their means, while the Marwéar, Gujarat, and 
Lingiyat Vanis and trading Brihmans almost to a man put by 
money every year. Few of any class can be said to accumulate 
wealth Ales all savings are squandered over family and religious 
celebrations. It is said that the larger bankers or sdvkirs and the 
—_ grades of Government native officials, after deducting all 
ordinary and extraordinary expenses, save about one-third of their 
net profits and emoluments, 

The district has few large trading firms. The leading firms are 
almost entirely for the export of field produce or the local sale of 
grain. Few, except the higher native officials, invest their savings 
in joint stock companies, Government securities, or state Sayings 
Bank, At the same time the amounts invested in Government 
securities and Savings Banks show a steady increase. In 1870-71 
the Savings Bank deposits amounted to £2016 (Rs. 20,160), in 
1875-76 to £3595 (Rs. 35,050), and in 1882-83 to £6628 (Rs. 66,280), 
In 1870-71 the interest paid to holders of Government securities 
amounted to £135 (Ra. 1450), in 1875-76 to £133 (Rs. 1330), and in 
1$82-85 to £281 (Rs. 2810). Traders use their increased capital to 
extend their business. They seldom start any new form of invyest- 
ment. , 

No great amount of capital is invested in house property. 
As a trader saves, he attempts to secure for his shop a better 
position and more warehousing room. Houses are rarely bought 
with a view to securing a return from tenants. ‘This form of 
investment is confined to the few Pirsis and Bohord4s who own the 
bungalows rented by the Europeans at the head-quarters station, 
Occasionally a wealthy person enlarges or adorns his house for 
purposes of comfort or display and the possession of a mansion or 
vida is reckoned a mark of wealth and importance. Considerable 
holders of Government or private land especially seem to consider it 
a point of honour to have a large house in every village in which 
they own land whether they live there or not. 

Land is perhaps the favourite investment with all classes possessed 
of a substantial surplus, the exclusively trading classes alone 
excepted. Even among traders all who are natives of the district 
are glad to own land. But they will wait till good land is available 
before investing in it, and will sink in it only surplus profits not 
diverting any portion of their capital from their trade. he social 
status conferred by the possession of land has often much to do 
with the investment, though when watered land, especially sugar- 
cane land, can be had on favourable terms by squeezing a debtor 
the produce is looked to. The difficulty under which the trader lies 
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is that he always has to sublet, and is almost certain to be cheated 
by his tenant. When the tenant is a debtor the trader cheats 
him back and in the end matters square themselves to the trader's 
advantage. Professional classes have a marked fondness for land 
investment. Few successful pleaders, Government servants, or 
even priests, religious mendicants, and fhe like will be found who 


do not own some land, The fondness for land investment has 


undoubtedly increased under British rule. The causes are the 
increased price of field produce, the diminution of risk from 
plunder and war, the decline of other investments as in native 
industries and im advances to chiefs for the support of their 
retinues and armies, the reduction in the share af the produce 
taken by the state, and above all the stability of tenure. Before the 
introduction of British rule it was with great difficulty that a 
stranger could acquire the advantages of the mirdy tenure. Now 
every one can have it, and it is this which induces the professional 
classes to invest their profits in land, The state demand is certainly 
reduced. Wherever the state demand was really fixed as in the 
kamal or fully assessed lands the rate undoubtedly was enormonsly 
higher than that now exacted, so high that it seldom could be 
levied in full. There oes lands —_ eof the kamal. But these 
were appropriated by t ivileged few to whom the village officers 
or Sait tavernas chose to fi cee The nominal rate on all land 
was also dee to numberless enhancements and exactions, by every 
ers of official from the Government itself down to the village 
eadman, No materials are available from which to frame an 
accurate estimate of the present sale value of land. In some cases 
an acre of garden land is said to have fetched as much as £100 
(its. 1000) and dry-crop land as much as £30 (Rs. 300), The 
actual price is rarely made public. Landholders hardly ever part 
with their land except under the pressure of debt. Of late yea 
the moneylending classes have shown a great and a growing desire 
to take possession of their debtors’ lands and secure for themselves 
the large margin of profit between the Government rental and the 
actual produce of the land, It is roughly estimated that, though it 
18 not entered in their names in the Government books, about one- 
third of the arable land has Virtually passed into moneylenders’ 
hands. It is doubtful how far this transfer of land has gone, but it 
18 beyond doubt that more land passes in this than in any other way: 
For some years before the 1876 famine nearly the whole arable area 
of the district was held for tillage. During and after the famine a 


considerable area of arable land was thrown up. Most of it has 
soni een taken either by Government for forests or by landholders 
or tillage, 


Their securi a 
the ease with which money can be raised on them, and the slight 
loss with which they can be turned to cash, make ornaments the 
favourite investment of the poor and middle classes, 

The old form of hoarding by burying cash in an earthen pot or 
building it into a wall, thongh less eit than in the old Sir 
times, continues to an unknown but probably toa large extent. A 
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man, who as one of the destitute received relief during the 1876 
famine, shortly after the close of the famine charged his wife with 
digging up and purloining his hoard of several hundred rapees! _ 
Of all forms of investment pa fect is the commonest. 
Moneylending is practised in different c grees by members of almost 
every class, Sutdrs and Lohdrs,even Mhérs, Chambhérs, and Vaddars 
lend money. Perhaps Shimpis and Kasdrs are the two castes which 7 
have the eel proportion of unprofessional moneylenders. The 
leading professional moneylenders are Brahmans, Gujarat Va&nis, 
Mirwir Vinis, Jains, Lingdyats, Mardthds, and Musalmans. Few live 
solely by moneylending. The Brahmans are husbandmen, land 
proprietors, traders, and, to a small extent, toned Government 
servants and pleaders, A few of them have large capital and com- 
bine moneylending with trade as their chief calling. In Karéd 
some Brihman families are mohair! moneylenders, and draw their 
profits from moneylending alone. ujarat, Lingdyat, and Marwar 
Vani moneylenders are mostly traders and in some cases landholders, 
They deal in cloth, groceries, and grain, and have shops both in 
villages and towns. In Sitéra the Gujarat Vanis deal chiefly in 
clarified butterand oil. The Mardtha and Kunbi moneylenders are 
almost all landholders and seldom extend their dealings beyond 
their villages. A very small portion of them draw part of their income 
from trade. Some Musalmén moneylenders are village shopkeepers. 
Of all moneylenders the Mérwar Viini has the worst name and ig 
harshest and most unscrupulous in his dealings with his debtor. 
Asa role Marwiir Vanis are not permanently settled in the district. 
-Most of them keep up relations with their native country, and with- 
draw to their native village when they grow old or when they have 
laid by enongh to rest on. A new comer from Maérwdr generally 
begins by serving as the gumdsta or agent of one of his countrymen, 
When he has saved enough from his wages to set up business for 
himself he opens a new shop in his own name, or he enters into 
partnership with other Mdrwdri traders, or if his capital is very 
small, he trades for a time usa peddler, For trading purposes 
Mirwaris generally combine to form a firm of two or three and 
seldom of more than five partners, They have great confidence in 
each other’s honesty. A Marwari often lives in his own country 
and carries on business at a distance through agents or partners. 
Few cases occur in which a Marwari, however unscrupulous in® hig 
dealings with other men, is false to his employer or partner. Next 
to Marwari moneylenders come Gujarit Vanis and local Bréhmans, 
Gujarat Vinis called Gujars are generally settled in the district, 
and very few retire to their native country even after accumulating 
large sums of money. Though they generally charge the same 
rates of interest as Marwdris, the Gujars are less unscrupulous and 
harsh than the Mérwiris in enforcing ayment of debts. Among 
local Brihman moneylenders of the Deshasth, Golak, Karhdda, 
Kokanasth, and Tirgal subdivisions, the Deshastha and Golaks 
are the leading moneylenders. The remaining classes Jains, Lingé- 
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yats, Mardthds, and Musalmins are much kindlier creditors and 
seldom ruin their debtors. Except M4rwir and Gujarat Vinis, the 
larger moneylenders and landholders to a certain extent from a 
regard to their good name and from kindly feeling treat their debtors 
with a certain amount of leniency. A notable exception to this is 
where a cultivator sees a chance of profitably adding to his own land 
by pressing a debtor. Few creditors are then a 78 or more on- 
scrupulous. The smaller lenders cannot afford much kindliness and 
treat their debtors with considerable strictness, 

Professional moneylenders may be roughly arranged under three 
chief classes large, middle, and small. _the first or the substantial 
banker or sdekdr carries on a considerable business in bills or 
hundis and is careful to make advances only to persons of substance 
and on good security. The large landholders are often hopelessly 
in debt to large moneylenders. The lenders are generally careful 
to keep their debtors’ heads just above water, in some cases from 

ood feeling, but in most becanse the process is more profitable than 

reclosure. Most of the bankers’ dealings are with other money- 
lenders. In days of better credit they are said to have had larg 
direct dealings with non-moneylending classes. They relied ¢ 
punctual payment on the justice of their claims and the ees of 
their debtors. Such pressure as was required was applied by 
| de 


. , : ’ 
and compelled payment through the terrors of religion, by annoy- 
ance, and sometimes by force. Since the introduction of civil in | 


these processes have ceased. Lenders of this class often remit 


ee of a claim rather than face the odium and expense of a ciyj] suik 


hey are the better able to forego part of their claims because their 
debtors are generally well enough off to pay a large percentage of 
the debt. This class of lenders advance large sums on mortgage to 
the holders of rent-free or aba land, especially to district and 
village hereditary officers. — any of these families owe debts several 
Brerencns old, the lender resting content with periodical payments, 
ew of the better class of these borrowers have complained till of 
late the law preventing the alienation of hereditary service lands 
without the sanction of Government has been rigidly enforced. 
First class lending and trading firms keep the journal or kird, the 
ledger or khatéivni and four bill books, an advice book of bills 
drawn by the firm, a register of the firm’s acce tances in favour of 
third parties,.a register of bills in favour of the firm, and a rough 
memorandum book, 
The second or middle class of lenders form the ter portion of 
the most respectable lenders of the present day. S "Thy <e those 
who with no great capital lend money in smaller su 1 at hi 





(Bs. 10,000 - Rs. 30,000). 
The third class of small lenders have little or no ca ital, . Th 
borrow from wealthy firms and lend small soms to fe borrowers 
at extremely hich rates, Lenders of this class keep the moat meagre 
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and pawn, All of their agreements are on the hardest terms as the 
security is generally doubtful and debtor and creditor are little 
removed from one another in neediness and dishonesty. The best 
of this class keep at least the accounts termed pathani or fipane or 
rough memorandum book and khofdvni or ledger. When the 
intend to show their accounts in court they make their debtors 
sign each entry to avoid disputes. This seldom occurs as the 
accounts are too unsystematic and untrustworthy to be used in 
judicial inquiries. The lowest lenders of this class and the host 
of unprofessional lenders keep no record of their transactions except 
the bonds which are employed on almost every occasion. The 
debtor is rarely furnishid with a receipt. The refasal to give 
receipts has been made penal. But the lender easily evades the 
law as he is rarely tendered more than part payment. If the 
debtor demands a receipt, the lender declines to take anything 
short of the whole amount due and threatens if the debtor presses 
for a receipt to take legal proceedings to enforce the whole debt. 
Thus the debtor is fo either to go without his receipt orto renew 
his bond on ruinous terms. In private or part private wileee 
it frequently happens that the proprietor or indmdar manages tl 
moneylending of the village and has all his tenants in his hands, 
In Government villages one or other of the village officers sometimes 
holds a similar position, the headman ona large and the accountant 
ona small scale, Village office-bearers, as a rule, exact nearly as hard 
terms as professional lenders. They differ from professional lendera 
in much more rarely taking their debtors into court. 

In fixing the terms of a loan every circumstance in the case has its 
weight. The urgency of the occasion and the condition and credit of 
the borrower make a vast difference on the rates charged. ‘Two suc- 
cessive loans from the same capitalist often vary largely in their 
terms. Attempts to fix rates of interest for the different classes 
of loans are therefore necessarily little more than rough estimates, 
According to the returns received, on easily convertible movable 
property and on good landed security large sums may be borrowed 
at six to twelve per cent ayear, For smaller sums and in ordinary 
pawn transactions the rate ranges to eighteen per cent. In transac- 
tions on personal security a well-to-do borrower may raise a loan 
as cheaply as nine percent, On the other hand hardly any limit can 
be set to what a destitute borrower may have to pay. On u od 
debts a husbandman of scanty credit has generally to pay twenty- 
four to 374 or even forty per cent. The rates of interest paid by 
husbandmen of good or fair credit are now (1883) the same as they 
were before the famine of 1876-77, Twenty years ago lenders used 
to deduct from the sums mentioned in the bonds two to five per cent 
45 manotior premium, or as nazrina that is gift. This practice has 
almost ceased though in some cases it may secretly continue, 
Cases of the entry of nominal rates of interest in bonds are 
rare. When they do occur they are little more than provisions 
to guard the lender against the borrower’s failure to act up to 
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the terms of the agreement.) Mortgages are sometimes charged 
more heavily than personal bonds. Jf the borrower can be easily 
duped or if there is any suspicion of other debts, he will not only be 
charged a ruinous rate of interest but will be made to mortgage his 
crops instead of interest and to promise possession to the mortgagee 
on the first failure of aninstalment. Atthe same time the mortgagor 
continues to be responsible for the Government assessment and to 
pay it will have to borrow still further. Ii is usual to set off interest 
against the profits of the mortgaged property. 

Stipendiary Government servantsas a class are notlaree borrowers, 







still some, mostly of the lower grades, are deep in debt, often of 


ancestral obligation. District and village hereditary officers are 
nearly always in debt. In many cases most of their land has been 
mortgaged for two or three generations. Debt rarely forces 
village headmen and village clerks to resign their offices. 
Under former rulers few held office: oxcept a es men; if a 
man fell into difficulties some rich member of the family generally 
took his place. Under the British the hereditary right = been 
strictly respected. But it is only when it is notorious, that a man’s 
indigence is brought to light and his dismissal enforced. The 
bulk of the local traders are poor, and have to borrow to renew 
their stock. Traders whose dealings are on a large seale are 
almost —_ also large moneylenders. The stock of a small Vani 
or village shopkeeper amounts to £50 500) and upwards. 
The terms on which a man of this class raises money to renew his 
stock are generally strict and the rates of interest high. Middle. 
class traders renew their stock by pawning ornaments as security 
and paying ten to eighteen per cent interest a year. As the 
ornaments are redeemed when the stock is disposed of, the same 
ornaments may be pledged again and again, any profit being 
invested in the purchase of more jewels. The stock is not often 
pledged in advance. When a trader pawns no movable property 
the asa is generally lent on his personal security. The craftsmen 
of the district are not prosperous. They seldom have capital 
enough to buy the new material in which they work. Either 
the person who gives the job supplies the material, or money 
is borrowed to buy the material, or the material is obtained from 
the trader at high credit rates In borrowing to meet marriage 
and other family expenses craftsmen have generally nothing but 
personal security to offer and have frequently to pay twenty to 
thirty per cent or even higher. The country mechanic is frequently 
an hereditary village servant and lives on dues in land or in kind 
which are paid him for doing the rough work required by house- 
holders and husbandmen who supply the ahaetale He generally 
owns land which he tills himself and he differs little in position from 
& cultivator. Masters generally advance their servants money on 
easy terms, often free of interest stopping part of their wages for 
payment. If a master fails to help him a servant has generally 
resort to the worst class of lenders. | 


, 1To illustrate the extent to which the manoli that is the preminm or | oreiae 
rieiroe pyttonye, Mr. Gulibdaa, the pa ber oP of Vita, shiek & sen in whine per 
i actually =o Nadilate an ged the receipt of £12(Rs, 120) though only £6 (Rs, 60) 
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Of all borrowers, except the labouring classes, husbandmen are 
the worst off. Husbandmen may be roughly divided into four 
classes, ten per cent with good crodit, twenty-five with fair credit, 
forty with scanty credit, and twenty-five with little or no credit. 
The ten per cent of first class husbandmen are well off, and except 
occasionally to meet extraordinary expenses of marriages and land 
improvement, they are generally in no want of money. They have 
good credit, at. can borrow up to £50 (Rs. 500) on personal 
security. To raise loans of more than £50 (Rs. 500) they require 
to mortgage land, houses, or other immovable property, and the 
sums lent on mortgage are about three-quarters of the value of the 
mortgaged property. First class husbandmen also occasionally 
lend small sums to the poorer husbandmen of their own village. 
The twenty-five per cent of second class husbandmen are fairly off, 
They are generally in need of no loans either for food or seed, but 
they often borrow to pay the Government assessn ant and to meet the 
extraordinary expenses of marriages and other family events, 
have fair credit, and can borrow up to £10 (Ra. 100) on personal 
security. To raise loans of more than £10 (Rs. 100), they require 
to mortgage land or houses, and the sums lent on mortgage are 
one-half to three-quarters of the value of the mortgaged pe Le : 
The forty per cent of third class husbandmen are well off for a few 
months after harvest. During the rest of the year their condition 
is indifferent, and they have to borrow for food as well as to pay 
the Government assessment and to meet the extraordinary expense 
of marriages and other family events. In poor seasons their 
condition is generally miserable. Their credit is scanty, and they 
cannot raise cash loans withont mortgaging land, houses, or cattle, 
On personal security grain advances are made for food and seed on 
soaelace that the adiainas is paid back at harvest time with an 
addition or védha of one-fourth to one-half of the quantity advanced, 
The twenty-five per cent of the fourth class are badly off during the 
greater part of the year. Besides tilling small plots of land they 
work as field labourers, They have generally little or no credit, 
and live from hand to mouth, Asa rule hushe dmen do not raisa 
loans in cash to buy seed for sowing. As the quantity of seed 
required is comparatively small, the first three classes or seventy-five 
per cent of husbandmen generally hold enough seed to sow the 
early or kharif crop. Husbandmen sometimes need seed to sow 
the cold weather or rahi crops, and for this they borrow seed in 
advance on condition that the advance is paid back at harvest time 
together with one-fourth to one-half of the quantity advanced, 

Especially in outlying villages few moneylenders do not also lend 
grain. Most Villages have a shopkeeper who combines money- 
lending with dealing in cloth and grain, as well ns in spices, 
condiments, sugar, and other edible comforts. Of the purchases of 
spicea and other condiments a credit account is kept which is settled 
not oftener than once or twice a year. From time to time bonds 
are passed for the amount supposed to be owing, which is often 
enormously in excesg of the amount reall y due, The customer keeps 
no account and the shopkeeper takes a corres: nding advantage. 
This arrangement between shopkeepers oa customers is less 
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common in towns than in the rural parts. Tho system on which 
grain is usually advanced is known as the vid/i-didhi that is the 
one and a half increase. Grain advances last only from the beginning 
of the south-west rains in June to the early harvest in October or 
November. Formerly bonds were not taken for grain advances. 
At present a bond is passed in which the quantity of grain lent and 
the quantity to be repaid are stated at arbitrary prices more or less 
corresponding to the market rate. ‘The bond is passed as a cash 
advance to avoid the higher stamp rates which attach to a grain or 
other transfer in kind. By a mutual understanding the payment is 
always made in grain. The increase or vidha is generally twenty- 
five to fifty per cent and sometimes but rarely as much as seventy-five 
or 100 per cent. This system sometimes presses hard on indigent 
cultivators as the creditor is careful to take his share of the crop as 
soon as the harvest is reaped. At the same time it encourages the 
storage of grain by dealers a practice of the highest usefulness in 
times of scarcity. 

__ itis the general opinion in the district that, however much the 
district may have increased in trade wealth and resources since it 
came under British rule in 1848, the indebtedness of the lentnoting 
classes is not less but greater than it then was. Under the rule of 
the Satdra chiefs land was not liable to sale for debt. The lender 
had no wish to get the debtor’s land ; his object was to recover the 
interest due on the sums advanced. The lenders were fewer in 
number and men of higher position and of more forbearance than 
the present lenders. As the means of recovering debt were 
uncertain care was taken not to make advances without security. 
Soon after the transfer of the district (1848) the reduction of the 
state demand which accompanied the introduction of the revenue 
settlement, a reduction which roughly varied from twenty to thirty 
and was often as much as fifty per cent, increased the landholders’ 
credit. Their credit was further enhanced by the free powers 
of disposing of land in mortgage or by sale which were secured 
to the holders of land under the provisions of the Survey Act 
I. of 1865. At the same time the landholder’s credit was 
swollen by the abnormal cheapness of money andthe high prices of 
field pro uce which ruled between 1862 and 1865 the ears of 
the American war. The landholders borrowed recklessly, Tho 
enhanced value of the land asa security induced the lenders to 
encourage the landholders to borrow and introduced a new and 
lower class of lenders. At the same time the provisions of the Civil 
Procedure Code which was passed in 1877 had increased the ease 
with which « lender could recover his debts, and the Limitation Act 
of 1869, though it was passed in the interest of the debtors with the 
object of relieving them from the burden of old and ancestral debt, 
was turned by the lenders to their own profit. The debtor at the 
end of the three years’ limitation was forced either to give up land 
or to sign a fresh bond in which a debt was acknowledged composed 
of the amount originally borrowed together with compound interest 
up to the date of renewal. The soreness caused by the working of 
the Limitation Act was intensified by the decrease in the value of 
land which Wen apes the fall of produce prices in 1873 and 1874. 
Creditors seeing the valne of their security declining pressed their 
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debtors and caused the exasperation which resulted in the agrarian 
crimes of 1873-74, ) 

In 1873-74 the second assistant collector noticed the following 
cases of nian crime.' In the village of Chinchs in Tasgaon six 
men who had a long-standing grudge against a Gajarit Vani money- 
lender entered his house at midnight, murdered him with axes, and 
severely wounded his aged father, his younger brother, and his sister, 
Four of the men were hanged and one was transported for life. At 
Ser eee in Khénépur four men, whose whole property had been 
sold by a Gujarat Vani creditor, attacked their persecutor and cut off 
his ears and the stump of his nose which had escaped on a former 
occasion. At Visépur in Tisgaon one Appa Ravji owed money ona 
bond to Hirdchand Gujar. Hirdchand threatened to sell Appa Ravji’s 
land, but promised he would not sell it if Appa Ravji got one Appa 
Mali to go bail for him. Appa Mili accordingly bone of 
£20 (Rs. 200) to the Gujar, Mec, Sree house sod land as security. 
The agreement was that Appa Révji should at the same time in 
consideration of this and other debts pass Appa Malia bond of £40 
(Rs. 400) giving his land as security. This bond was never forth- 
coming. A’ppa Mali was put off time after time. Meanwhile the 
Gujar enforced Appa Mali’s bond for £20 (Rs. 200). After all due 
ee er in the civil court Appa Mali’s lands and house were 
seized and his land was given ‘ay Kies Rivji to cultivate. Appa 
Mali despairing of redress waylaid Hirichand Gujar and murdered 
him in open daylight in the presence of several witnesses, Hoe 
confessed every thing and courted the fullest inquiry into his money 
transactions. Appa Mali was hanged. 

The agrarian riots of 1875 were not so common in Sitdra as in 
Poona and Ahmadnagar. Only one instance came before the Riots 
Commission.? On the tenth of September 1875 a riot took place 
in the village of Kokrud on the north bank of the Viirna, some 
few miles west of Shirila, a country town about sixty miles south 
of Sdtara. Kokrud contained 150 to 200 houses. The riot was 
against the moneylender of the village, Ndana Gujar, whose 
dealings extended over many of the surroundingvillages. In Kokrud 
alone 108 persons owed Nana Gujar £995 18s, (Rs. 9959) besides 

im and in Chincholi some thirty persons had given him bonds to 
the extent of £190 3s. (Rs. 1901}). One of the ringleaders stated 
that the immediate cause of the outbreak was two attachments which 
had shortly before been executed by Nana on the houses and property 
of two of the villagers. He was also stated to have harassed the peopla 
generally. The result was a combination of all castes and professions. 
About a hundred villagers, who all appeared to be residents of 
Kokrud, met about nine at night in the temple of Mariamma on the 
skirts of the village, and from it proceeded to the Gujar’s honge. 
The house which wasattacked contained the shop. It adjomed but 
was separate from the Gujar's dwelling house. Bahirn Mang took 
command and divided the rioters into bands. One band of seven 
or eight were set to break into the shop from the front, and a 








1 Deccan Riots Commission, Appendix A, 40-41. 
2 Deccan Riots Commission, Appendix C. 10-12. 
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second band was posted near the back door. The rest were etationed 
at the various approaches to prevent interference by keeping up a 
fire of stones. "Pwo Gujar men and three women were in the house 
at the time of the attack, They were warned of the intended 
attack and had taken the precaution to get the revenue pdtil to 
sleep with them. This was the only assistance given them by the 
ae officers. The house was broken into by the front door and 
windows. The Gujars retreated into an inner room, from which 
the back door opened into the yard. The mob tore up the account 
books and piled | them on the Hoor. Oil was poured on the heap, 
torches were brought, the heap was lighted, and the house fired. 
With the help of the patil the Gujars escaped to the next house 
and from it to « neighbour's dwelling. The house and shop were 
burnt with a loss of cloth and grain estimated by the Gujar at 
£700 (Rs. 7000). Thirty-six persons were arrested besides five 
whom the police sent up as witnesses. Of the accused twenty-four 
were Kunbis including members of the two families of village headmen, 
one wasa Chambhir, one a Mhar, six were Mangs, one a Sutdr, one 
a Gurav or priest, one a Nhdvi or barber, one a Beldiér or quarry- 
man, four were Khumbhérs or potters, and one was an Attdr or 
Musalmdn scent-hawker. Most of the accused admitted their share 
in the riot. Ono of the leaders a Sali or weaver madea fall confession, 
while Bahiru Mang and others denied all knowledge of the conspiracy. 
News of the riots in the Poona and Nagar districts had no doubt 
reached all parts of the country, but there was no evidence to 
show that the riot was originated by outsiders from other parts of 
the Deccan. On the report of the Docona Riots Commission Sdtdra 
was included in the area to which the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act (Act XVIT of 1879) has been applied! Under the provisions of 
this Act no land can be sold in execution of a decreeunless specificall 
pledged, the registration of all lands has been made compulsory, an 
every transaction has to be mreeneneet independently of the bond. 
The courts have power to relieve the debtor y decreeing payments 
by instalments, while arbitration is encouraged by the system of 
village munsifs and conciliators, The most striking result of the 
Act has been the extraordinary check to ey while the rapid 
recovery of the district from the loss caused y the 1876-77 famine 
and the ease with which the revenue hag been realised during the 
four years ending 1882 seem to show that the landholder’s power 
of borrowing has not been unduly curtailed. 

Since the 1876-77 famine, except in the eastern sub-divisions of 
Man Khatdv and Khéndpur, little land has fallen out of tillage, 
Though it continues in the former holder’s name much land has lately 
peated from husbandmen to non-cultivating moneylenders, either 
under civil court decrees or by mortgage. Until the introduction 
of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act land was frequently sold 
under simple money decrees. In such cases the hardship is to some 
extent softened by the fact that the ereditor has often for want of a 
tenant to let the land to the former holder. The bargain asto the share 


* Details of the working of the Act are given in the Poona Statistical Account, 
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left to the tenant is often hard enough on paper, but it is said that 
the holder’s special knowledge helps him to evade the severity of 
the terms. Since the passing of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 


Act in 1879, part of the mortgaged has been redeemed. Land 
iss PPPOE strri with or without possession. In mortga 
without possession part of the produce is paid to the moneylender 
as interest till the mortgage is redeemed. In mortgages with 
ession the Maritha or Lingiyat moneylender general: 
himself tills the land; while the Brahman or Gujarat and Marwér 
Vini moneylender, as a rule, allows the mortgagor to till the land 
as tenant, generally on condition that the tenant pays the landlord 
half to three-fifths of the produce and that the landlord pays the 
Government assessment. In some cases in which the possession of 
land has been transferred to them, especially to husbandmen, the new 
holders have invested money in the land and taken steps to improve it, 
Especially in the south and south-east among the Jains, labour 
mortgage prevails to a limited extent among small landholders and 
poor labourers, When pressed for money either for marriages or for 
the payment of debts men of this class occasionally pledge their 
services to professional moneylenders or to mee and well-to-do 
husbandmen. The mortgaged services are generally valued at 3s, to 
4s. (Hs. 14-2) a month;a labourer has to serve five years to work 
off a loan of £10 (ts.100). The Inbourer receives the money in 
advance, In return he is bound to give his whole time to his master 
and has scarcely any lcisure during which to make private earnings. 
The master undertakes to feed the servant and to provide him 
with a turban, a coarse blanket or kimbli, a waistecloth or dhotar, 
and one pair of shoes a year. Unless he takes his meals at the 
creditor’s, the servant generally receives from his master a monthly 
allowance of forty-ei, ht to sixty-four pounds (6-8 page) of 
grain and a small quantity of condiments. The engagement does not 
provide for any charges for lodging or for marriage or other 
incidental expenses, Though they are not entered in the engagement 
a small reward for occasional good service and a present oP turban 
or a waistcloth are givento the servant on marriages or other 
social ceremonies in the creditor’s family. Thongh the bondsman’s 
services are entirely at the disposal of the master, the master can- 
not hand him to another person except for a time and for emergent 
reasons, and with the debtor’s consent, Nor does the master’s nght 
extend to the bondsman’s wife and children even though Ts are 
born during the term of their father’s service. In cases of sickness, 
old , inability to serve, or death, the servant’s wife and children 
give their services to the master to work off the unliquidated portion 
of his loan. The master cannot inflict corporal punishment on 
the servant. The course generally adopted to enforce a bondsman’s 
service is to warn him whenever he is found to be remiss or 
negligent in his doty, and to deduct the number of blank or 
unsatisfactory days from the period of the service. Servants generally 
manage to work to their masters’ satisfaction. When higher rates 
of wages attract him elsewhere, the servant arranges to repay tho 
balance of the debt in cash and then leaves his master’s service, If 
he leayes without making any agreement the taint of broken. 
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faith haunts him wherever he goes and makes it difficult for him 
to find employment. In most cases the servant 1s faithful to his 
engagement and will stand tempting offers of increased wages. 
Except vnderspecial circumstances the mortgage of labour doesnot pass 
from father to son. The system of domestic slavery or hereditary 
service which was % tacked feature of society under the rule of the 
Sdtira chiefs, hae almost entirely passed away, In some of the 
higher Maréitha and Bréhman families there are stil] male and 
female servants who are attached to the household and some of 
whom generally accompany a daughter of the house to her 
hushand’s home, : 





About thirty years ago (1853) the wages were very low, about 
two-thirds of the present wages. The t (1883) rates are fo: 
a carpenter Is. 9d. (84 as.), for a blacksmith Sd. (54a8.), for a 
bricklayer 74d. (43 as.), for a mason 9}d. (64 as.), and for an 
unskilled workman 24d, to 4}d. (1k-3as.). Women are paid 
two-thirds and children, when they earn an hing, one-half of a 
man’s wages, Labourers are paid either in kind or in cash, daily 
weekly or fortnightly according to circumstances. Of late the 
tendency has been to change from wages in kind to wages in cash,! 
Field work lasts nearly nine months in the year, from June to 
February. Between March and May field labourers are generally 
idle, Some support themselves on their savings if they have any 
and some live on money or grain borrowed from moneylenders on 
condition of paying it back during the next working season. 
Labourers nloeed at sugarcane mills are paid specially high rates, 
a skilled labourer earning 91. to 1s, (6-8 as.), and a common labourer 
Gd. (4 a8.) aday, They are allowed to eat a5 much molasses or gul 
as they please, and also each to take home a small quantity of 
molasses and one sugarcane. Labourers are in rare cases employed 
by weavers and oilmen to work for them and are paid 6d. (4 as.) and 
4hd. (3 as.) a oe with no extra allowance. There are no steam 
factories in the district, Women em loyed in spinning cotton are 
pe 3fd. (24 as.) a day. They work from eight in the morning to 

ve in the evening with one hour's rest at noon, The local unskilled 
labourers are chiefly Mhars, Mangs, Rémoshis, and others. Good 
caste Hindus have no objection to employ these labourers out of 
doors. Landholders do not consider their servants as members of 
their families, They seldom feed them, clothe them, or help them 
fo bear the expense of marriage or other domestic ceremonies, The 
labouring classes find more constant and better paid employment 
than ratinh Soe who are ace given to liquor generally save 
enough to be able to enjoy specially good food and to wear specially 
good clottize on holidaye, as . 

Yearly price details, which are little -more than estimates, are 
available for the forty-three years ending 1882, During these 
forty-three years the rupee price of Indian millet, which is the 
staple grain of the district, varied from seventeen pounds in 1879 


meal ts field workers are sometimes paid only 1d, (14 a4) a day and one daily 
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ninety-three in 1842 and averaged fifty-four pounds, Of the 
forty-three years, in three the price was below eighty pounds the 
rupee, ninety-three in 1842, eighty-five in 1850, an cig y-one in 
1856; in five it was between eighty and seventy pounds, seventy- 
seven in'1843 and seventy-four in 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854; in 
thirteen it was between seventy and sixty, seventy in 1855, sixty- 
seven in 1864, sixty-six in 1859 1865 and 1869, sixty-five in 1845, 
sixty-three in 1849, sixty-two in 1860, 1861, 1862 and 1863, and 
sixty-one in 1844 and 1848; in nine it was between aixty and fifty, 
sixty in 1858, fifty-eight in 1840 and 1841, fifty-seven in 1857 and 
1866, fifty-three in 1867 1868 and 1870, and fifty-one in 1882; in 
three it was between fifty and forty, forty-nine in 1881, forty-five 
in 1847, and forty-four in 1846: in seven it was between thirty and 
twenty, thirty in 1871 and 1877, twenty-eight in 1872, twenty-six 
in 1873, twenty-three in 1880, twenty-two in 1875, and twenty-one 
in 1878; and in three it was between twenty and fifteen, twenty in 
1874, nineteen in 1876, and seventeen in 1879. Till 1865, except in 
1840, 1841, 1846, 1847, and 1857, the price was below sixty pounds 
the rupee, Since 1865, except in 1869, the price has been above 
sixty pounds. The forty-three years may be divided into six 
periods. Except in 1842 when the price was ninety-three pounds, 
and in 1846 aa 1847 when the prices were forty-four and forty- 
five pounds r ively, in the first period of ten yeara ending 1849 
the price varied from seventy-seven in 1843 to fifty-eight in 1840 
and 1841 and averaged sixty-two pounds. In the second period of 
seven years ending 1856, the price varied from eighty-five in 1850 
to seventy in 1855, and averaged seventy-six pounds. In the third 

iod of nine years ending 1865, the price varied from “seven 
in 1864 to fifty-seven in 1857 and averaged sixty-three pounds, In 
the fourth periodof five years ending 1870, the price varied from sixty- 
six in 1869 to fifty-three in 1867 1868 and 1870 and averaged fifty-six 
pou In the fifth period of ten years ending 1880, the price varied 
from wey ba 1871and 1877 to seventeen in 1879 and averaged twenty- 
fourpounds. Inthe sixth period of two years 1881 and 1882 the prices 
wereforty-nine pounds for 1881 and fifty-one for 1882. The details are - 

Sdidra Grain Prices in Pounds for the Rupee, 1840-1839. 
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Chapter V. Ss“ Std Gratin Prices in Pownils for the Rupee, 1840-1852—~continued, 
nea 
Wiiguts, The table used in weighing precious stones, diamonds, rubies, 


emeralds, and pearls is four grains of wheat or sixteen grains ofrice 
one ratti, and twenty-four rattis gne tik. These weights are square or 
round and are made of flint. The table for weighing gold and silver 
is eight gunjds one masa, twelve mdsas one tola, twenty-four tolda 
one sher, and forty shers one man. The gunja is the seed of the 
Abrus precatorius. The mdsa and tola are either square, round, or 
cylindrical, and are made of crystal, glass, broken chinaware, 
lead, brass, or bellmetal, For the tola the Imperial ropee is 
generally used, which weighs 114 mdsde. Tron, zinc, brass, lead, tin, 
and other cheaper metals, and cotton are weighed by the table, two 
ardha-chhataks one chhataék, two chhatdks one adpar, two adpdava 
one xiv, two pdve one achher, two achhers one sher, thirteen shers one 
man, and twenty mane one khandi, The ardha chhatik weighs about 
two and a halfand the sher about seventy-six Imperial rupees. Spices, 
sugar, molasses, alkali, coffee, and other drugs are weighed by this 
table, two savasers one adeshri, two adeshris one pésri, two pasris one 
dhada, four dhadis one man, and twenty mans one khandi. Tha 
savasher weighs thirty Imperial rupees. 
nee Rice and other grains and salt are generally gold by measures 
tinpeege and rarely by oar Sg The table is two nilvds fie kalva, two kolrda 
one chipta, two chiptis one ws ge ,» two miptae one sher, two shers one 
adeshri, two adeshris one pdyli, sixteen pdylis one man, ond twenty 
Than One Khanali, These Mé@ASu0Tes are sh aped like an hourglass, are 
made of wood, iron, copper, or brass, and have a Government stamp 
pressed on them, The nilva of grain weighs about G4 and the adeshri 
about 208 Imperial rupees. Milk, clarified buttter, and oil are sold 
either by weights or measures. The weights are the same as those 
used in selling copper and sugar. _ The measures are, two pivaehers 
one achher, nau two ackhers one sher.. The pavsher weighs twenty 
Imperial rupees. The measures are either méps made of copper 
and brass, or lofés made of earthenware. In the eastern sub-divisions 
of Min, Khatéy, Khandpur, and Tasgaon oil is measured by the ladle 
or palt, and a set of small metal bowls or lotés which serve aS a 
quarter, a half, and a one sher measnre, Perfumed oils and powder 
are weighed by the weights used in weighing gold and silver. The 
length measures in use are the gaj and var made ofiron, brass, copper, 
or wood. The ga isaboutthirty-fiveinches, andis divided into twenty 
four fasus of a little less than an inch and a half each. The vér is about 
one fasu longer than the gaj. Except silk waistcloths or itdmbars, 
brocade shouldercloths or dupetés, and other costly articles which 
are sold by weight, cloth and piece-goods are sold by the length. 
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Bamboo matting or fatlyis and coirse matting used in protectin 
walls from rain are sold by the surface. The surface eotaasieed 
either the English foot and yard, or the Native cubits or hdts and 
spans or vits. The hdt is the length from the elbow-joint to the 
end of the middle finger. All masonry work, walls of brick or 
stone, foundations, plinths, and platforms, are measured by cubic 
foot. Timber is measured by the cubit or by the gay. In such 
earthwork as digging reservoirs and ponds, the unit 4 measurement 
is called chavkadi, The cubic contents of a chavkadi which is ten 
Adts long, ten Aitis broad, and one dé deep, are one hundred cubic 
Adts, Earth-works such as mounds of earth, roads, and canal 
embankments, as also rough-hewn stones and road metal, which 
are spread and piled in heaps on the ground and used for 
metalling roads, are measured by the cubic foot, Chips of stones 
sand and metal are sold by a measure called the khandi. Before 
the introduction of the revenue survey in 1853, the highe was used 
as& land measure. 5% juils or 81 feet made one Aithi, twenty 
kathis one pénd, and twenty pinds one bigha, Since the introduction 
of the revenue survey, except in a fow unsurveyed alienated 
villages, the bigha measure has given place to the English acre. 
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TRADE. 
hapter VI. Is the days ofthe Mardth4s there were two principal routes above 
Trade. the Sahyddris. One the Poona-Kolhipur and Karnétak route 


Soins ran by the little Bor pass in Poona, the Silpa pass at the 

i north-east of Koregaon, the Nhdvi pass south-east of Koregaon, and 

then either by the line of the present Satdra-TAsgaon road through 

‘Taésgaon dnd Miraj, or by Tirgaon and Masur to Karéd. SaAtdra 

lay slightly off the road to the south-west from the village of Deur, 

Even as far back as the days of Shivaji the ae pass is said to 

have been made practicable for wheel traffic and the old line is still 

pointed out. Itis very steep according to modern notions. The 

other main line was that east to Pandharpur by the Kaldhon 

ass. From the earliest times the Mala, North and South Tivra, and 

Vavendba 8 8ses were used for pack bullocks to and from the Konkan. 

While at Shingnépur in Man and Diksél in Khatdv there were paths 
communicating with the Phaltan plain. 

Forts nearly always marked the old passes. Viasota and Shahig | 
were near the North Tivra pass; Bhairavgad between the Kumbharli 
and Mala passes ; Mahimandangad near the Amboli pass ; Prachitgad 
near the South Tivra pass ; Pratsdpgad near the Jévli pass ; Ken: gad 
and Kamalgad near the W4i passes. Tathvdda and Vérugad com- 
manded rontes into the Phaltan country. A very ancient pilgrim 
route marked by rest-houses at the principal. vill res is tho 
Ratndgiri-Pandharpur route, which passed on the South Tivra pass, 
thence either by Yelgaon to Karad, Surli, and Mayni or by Ashta 
Taésgaon and Vita into the Atpadi sub-division now part of the Pant 
Pratinidhi’s possessions. 

In*1826 ten routes or lines of traffic ran throu gh the Satara district. 
Of these ten lines, two went north and south from Poona to Belgaum, 
two went north-east from Sitdra to Sirur in Poona and Ahmadnagar, 
two went east from Siitdra to Sholipur, two went south-west from 
Karad, one to Rajsipur and the other to Mélvan in Ratnigiri, and twa 
went west to Diipoli in Ratnigiri. Of the two lines which ran south 
from Poona to Belgaum through Satara, one li ne, about 241 miles long, 
went by the Bor pass through Koregaon, and the other line, about 
213 miles long, crossed the Nira near Shirval at thirty miles south 


: pipe “oe from materials supplied by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie C." &., 
Mr. C, reton (. E, executive engineer, and Rao Bahddur Balaji Gangidhar Sathe. 
* Clunes’ Itinerary, 31-37, 44-46, (4-68, 
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of Poona and thirty-four miles north of Sit4ra, and oe by the 
Khamatki pass through Satara, Karad,and Islimpur. The Khdmatki 
pass, called the Khandala or Harali pass, was thirty-six miles 
south of Poona and twenty-eight miles north of Satira, and was a 
apo road for cattle. Of the two lines which ran north-east from 

itira, one went eighty-seven miles to Sirur in Poona, and the 
other went 120 miles to Ahmadnagar. For thirty-four miles from 
Satira to Shirval both these lines followed the Poona-Belgaum line 
by the Khématki 1 Of the two lines which went east from 
Sitéra to Sholipur Se Panther ics one line, about 131 miles long, 
went by Triputi, Vishépur, Khatgun, and Pingli, and south of this, 
the other line, about 148 nilen i by Rahimatpur, 
Pusesdyli, M4yni, and the Kaldhon pass. The Kaldhon pags, though 
fit for carts, hada bad ascent. Of the two lines which ran south- 
west from Karid one line, about 117 miles long, went by the Ankusra 
or Anaskura puss to Rajépur, and the other line, about 119 miles 
long, went by Kolhépur and the Phonda pass to Milvan, Ofthe 117 
miles by the Ankusra pass only thirty-three miles from Kariéd ta 
Malkdpur were fit for carts. Though it was much used by Vanjéris, 
the Ankusra pass road had neither rest-housea nor temples. Of 
the 119 miles by the Phonda pass the seventy-five miles from Karfid 
to the pass were fit for carts, the two miles through the pass were fit 
for pack bullocks, and the rest was fairly good through thin forest. 
The Phonda pass, one of the easiest routes between the Konkan 
and the Deccan, was better than the Anknsra poss. Of the two 
lines which went west to Dépoli in Ratnigiri, one line from 
Sholipur, about 222 miles long, followed the Sétdra-Sholépur line 
by the Kaldhon pass to Pusesdvli in Khatiy at 116 miles from 
Sholfpur. From Pusesfvli this line turned south-west by 
Malhdrpeth, Patan, and the Kumbhérli pass. The road from 
Pusesdvli to the Kumbhdrli pass and beyond through Ratnagiri 
was generally badand rocky. The other line to D&poli, about sixty- 
seven miles long, went west from Sdt&éra by the Amboli pass. For 
thirty-three miles from Sitéra to Valvan near the pass the road 
was fair, the five miles through the pass though passable were 
difficult to cattle, and the rest through Ratnigiri was extremely bad. 
The Amboli pass was steep towards the top and hada circuitons 
descent. 

Before! 1840 cart traffic was almost unknown. The first made 
road was from Poona to Sdtdra by the S:lpa pass. In 1841 the 
whole of this road was made fit for carts. In 1843, except along 
the old Poona and Sitidra-Mahdbaleshvar made roads, the traffic 
went by pack bullocks. The road from Poona to Belgaum and 
Dhérwir which then ran by the present Nhdvi-Deur and Satdra- 
Tasgaon line, and the road’ from Sitdra to Kolhipnr which then 
ran by Masur, Kardad, and Kasegaon to the Varna, were both partly 
passable to carts. During the fair season the route from Satara to 
Poona by the Khamatki pass was chosen by bullock drivers and 


' Road details for 1943 and 1849 are chicfly taken from the late Sir Bartle Frere's. 
Annual Reports, 
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horsemen, but the old Poona road by the Sdlpa pass seems to have 
been that chiefly used by carts. In 1848, a monthly average of 
about 3000 carts, including those coming from Pandharpur by 
Phaltan, went by the Sdlpa pass." In 1849, Sir Bartle Frere, then 
Commissioner of Satdra, noticed that the direct distance from the 
sea of the chief Satara marts varied from thirty-five to sixty miles, 
while that of the marts in other Deccan districts and Khindesh 
varied from fifty to 125 miles. In spite of this nearnesss by cart roads 
the coast was 140 to 200 miles from Sdtéra and only seventy to 
180 miles from the other districts, This was due to the Sahyddri 
barrier between Sitvra and the coast. At this time the Sahyaddri 
passes within Satéra limits were, at the best, fit only for laden cattle, 
and even these cattle tracks lay fifteen to thirty miles apart. Under 
British rule three leading Sstdra passes have been made fit for wheels 
across the Sahyddris, In 1857, the opening of the Varandha pass 
put Wai within sixty miles of Mabdd by cart road; in 1864 the 
opening of the Kambhdrli pass put Karad within sixty miles of 
Chiplus ; and in 1876 the opening of the FitzGerald pass placed 
Wai and Sitdra within fifty miles of Mahid., At present these 
three passes form the chief outlets to the coast. With arard to 
the comparative efficiency of packs and carts as means of transport, 
Sir Bartle Frere calculated that carts saved two-fifths in cost and 
one-third in time, 


‘In 1848, in the present district of Mitra, excluding Taaga n, the number of carta 
for traffic, asthe stone wheel carta drawn by twelve bullocks travelled only two- 
thirds of the pace af the carts with wooden wheels and tires drawn by three bullock». ck 
The stone wheel carts have now (1883) mostly given place to cart with wéadas 
wheels, spokes, and tires In 1848 the nitmber of xe and cows was 444,512 
against 26, a. ~ Papraetcghlesna toe 1S45 is probably due y to the | 
Janay. sind he SON oT ene ae par esate it "In 1840 between the Tab 
“fen an the oth of ane, 144,664 bo at i aodaily average | 
1000 went es the Kumbhirli pass, Y &¥erage of about 

~ the following statement shows the traffic by these passca between December 
1877 and June 1878, As this traffic belongs to Kolhapur, Miraj, Sangli, Patton and 
Pandharpur, as well aa to Sitdra, the statement dots not show the distr 





aud exports, but the general usefulness of these poe - Besides by t 
bullock» find their way to the coast by the North Tivra, South Tie a ee 
passes: c 
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At present few districts are so well provided with roads as 
the Sdtéra district. During the four rainy months from June to 
September, as the ports of Chiplan and Mahiéd are closed, little 
traffic is carried over any of the roads except the Poona-Belgaom 
road. At present (1883) the district has fifty-one lines of road 
running over 956 miles. Of these 206} miles are metalled, 166 
miles murwmed that is laid with crumbly trap, 193} bridged, and 
120 partly bridged and drained. Of these, seven lines running over 
372} miles are maintained out of Provincial revenues, and are under 
the charge of the public works department, The remaining sch 
four lines ronning over 583} miles are maintained from local funds, 
Of the forty-four local fund lines three are first class lines running 
over 89} miles, thirteen are second class lines running over 204 
miles, and twenty-eight are third class lines running over 200 
miles. The first and second class lines are under the charge of the 
pe works department and the third class lines which are mere 
fair weather tracks, are under the charge of the revenue department. 
The yearly ordinary charges which have been sanctioned for five years 
are £15 (Rs. 150) the mile for first class lines, £5 (Rs. 50) for second 
class les, and £3 (Rs. 30) for third class lines. Of the total fifty- 
one lines thirteen are most important. Of these four lines, t) 
Poona-Belganm, Sitéra-Lonand or Old Poona, Sitéra-Tascaon, and 
Kardd-Tasgaon roads run north and south, and the remainin ‘nine 
limes Varandha-Dharmapuri, Surul-Mahdbaleshvar and FitzGerald 
Pass, Wii-Adarki, § \téira-Mahdbaleshvar, SAtira- Pandharpur, 
Malhirpeth-Pandharpur, Karid-Nigaj, Karid-Kumbhé4rli and Peth- 
Singh roads run east and west. Of the four lines which run north 
‘and south, the Poona-Belgaum mailroad is the chief line of traffic in 
the district. Itis metalled and bridged thronghout and runs in 
the district for 101 miles from the Shirval bridge on the Nira in 
the north to Kanegaon on the Varna in the south, Ofthese 101 miles 
{9% lie within district limits and 1} miles within Kolhapur limits. 
The road passes by the Khimatki pass through the Wai, Sdtdra, 
Karéd, and Valva sub-divisions by the towns of Sitdra, Umbraj, 
Karéd, Kasegaon, Nerla, Peth, and Kémerj. It is passable by carts 
throughout the year. The road‘is bridged on the Nira near Shirval 
at thirty miles from Poona, on the Krishna near Bhuinj at fifty-six 
miles, on the Vena near Varya at sixty-seven miles,on the Urmodi near 
L4tna at seventy-nine miles, on the Téirli near Umbraj at ninety-one 
miles, on the Koyna near Karéd at 101 mules, and on the Varna near 
Kanegaon at 129 miles. It has six travellers’ bungalows, two at 
Shirval in Wai, one at Sétéra, two at Atit and Karéd in Farid, and 
one wt Nerla in Valva, and four district officers’ bungalows at 
Umbraj and Kardd in Karfd and at Kasegaon and Kanegaon 
in Vilva. his road is crossed by almost all the important roads 
of the district as feeders. Through the greater part of its course 
this road is well shaded by road-side trees, chiefly bibhule in 
the black soil and figs, tamarinds, and mangoes in other 
parts. The Sdtéra-Lonand or Old Poona road, about thirty- 
four miles long, has been a local fund road since 1863-64 and is 
now in tho first class. It leaves the Poona district at the Nira 
and runs south-west by the Salpa pass through part of Khandila, 
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Phaltan, Koregaon, and S4tira. At Lonand in Wi this road is 
crossed by the Mahid-Pandharpur road, at Tadvala in Koregaon 
by the Wai-Adarki road, and at Satara it merges into the Poona 
Belgaum road. It is murwmed, that is laid with crumbly trap, and 
is bridged throughout except at the Visna on the fourteenth mile 
north-east of Satara and at one or two other small streams. This 
road is shaded by magnificent avenues of tamarind and fig trees. 
Most of the bridging was done after 1815 by the first Raja of 
Sdtira. It hasa travellers’ pene at Deur in Koregaon. The 
road is passable by carts during the fair season, and with difficulty 
during the rains. Many carts still prefer this road to the Poona- 
Belgaum metalled road. The Sdtdra-Tasgaon second class 
tool fund road sixty-four miles long runs south-east through 
the Sdtéra, Koregaon, Khatdv, aad Khandpur sub-divisions 
by Rahimatpur, Puosesdvli, Kadepur, and Viangi, and joins the 
Kariid-Tasgaon road near Turchi about five miles north of Tasraon. 
Except for the first eight miles between Sitaéra and Chinchner, the 
road is not bridged and at Dhimner in Koregaon the Krishna is 
crossed by a ferry during the rains. On the borders of Koregaon 
and Khatdv the road crosses the Nhivi hill-pass over which a new 
line with easy gradients has lately been finished to Puseséyli, 
Four miles north of Pusesivli a branch road leads three miles cast 
to Aundh, the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi At thirty 
miles south-east of Sitdira and three miles south of Pusessvli it 
crosses the Malhdrpeth-Pandharpur road and at thirty-nine miles 
south-east of Satara and about three miles east of Kadegaon in 
Khénipur it crosses the Karid-Négajroad. The road is fit for carts 
during the fair season. The traffic on ‘this road is chiefly north of 
Pnsesavli through Rahimatpur with Satira. In the fair season it is 
not inconsiderable and consists chiefly of local produce. At Pusessvyli 
it. has a district bungalow. The Karid-Tésgaon first class local fund 
road 354 miles long runs south-east through partsof Kardd, Valva,and 
Tisgaon by Shenavli,TAk&ri, and Kundal. Itis murwmed,that is laid 
with crumbly trap, and is passable by carts during the fair season. 
At Karve, about three miles sonth of Karid, the road crosses the 
Krishna and at about five miles west of Tasgaon it crosses the 
Yerla Both these rivers are unbridged. For about seven miles 
between Serch and Kundal the road borders the Krishna canal. 
This road carries heavy cart traflic, and has lately been much 
improved by building SA astins and road drains. It is fit for carts 
throughout the year, but the surface is by no means equal to the 
heavy traffic which passes over it from March to the middle of May. 
Of the nine lines which run east and west, the Varandhs-Dharmapuri 
second class Provincialroad runs eighty-seven miles from Dharmapuri 
on the border of Sholipur and Phaltan to Varandha at the foot of 
the Sahyddris and from Varandha to Mahdd. The road passes in the 
north through Phaltan, Wai, and Bhor. At Lonand on the border 
of Wai and Phaltan it crosses the old Poona road and at Shirval it 
crosses the Poona-Belgaum road. From Lonand to Shirval the road 
i§ more or less murumed and the Pant Sachiv has lately been 
draining and muruming the portion between Shirval and Bhor, 
For eleven miles from Varandha at the foot to Hirdoshi at the 
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top of the Sahyddris the road is bridged, drained, and metalled. 
From Hirdoshi the road rans west to the port of Mahad. The 
arandha-Dharmapuri road is : ay to carts during the fair 
season. The Surul-FitzGerald pass road leaves the Poona- 
Belgaum road at forty-eight miles from Poona in W4i, and runs by 
Wii and Malcolmpeth to Mahéd in Koléba. Of the total sixty-one 
miles from Soral to Mahdd forty-six are within Sdtdra limits 
It is a first class Provincial road, and is metalled and bridged 
throughout within district limits. About two miles west of ¥ ti 
the road passes by the Pasarni pass and about two miles west of 
Maleolmpeth by the FitzGerald pass. It is fit for carts throughout 
the year, and has three travellers’ bungalows at Panchgani, Wii, 
and Vida near the FitzGerald pass. The Wai-Adarki a. road 
is a second class local fund road, about twenty-two miles long. It 
runs from the Phaltan state to Wai by the A’darki pass and the 
Shirgaon gorge, and meets the Surul-FitzGerald pass road at Wai 
Since the 1876 famine the road has been much improved hy 
easing the gradients at the Shirgaon rge or khind and buildin 
revetment walls and drains. It is fit for carts at all seasons. 
The Sitéra-Malcolmpeth first class Provincial road, about thirty- 
three miles long, leaves the Poona-Belgaum road two miles north of 
Sdtira and rans by Medha and the Kelghar pass. -'The eleven 
miles from Kelghar to Mahdbaleshvar and the two miles along 
which its course lies on the Poona-Belgaum mail road are metalled ; 
the rest of the road is murumed, The rivers and larger streams 
are bridged and the smaller streams are crossed by road dams, 
The road is fit for carts at all seasons. Tho Sdtdra-Pandharpur 
road sixty-four miles long is a second class local fund road, but is 
being gradually brought into the first class. It runs due east 
through the Satara, Koregaon, Khatédy, and Miin subdivisions, Of 
the Krishna, Visna, Yerla, and Man, which this road crosses, the 
Vasna alone is bridged and the Krishna has a flying bridge at 
Mihuli about three miles east of Sitéra. Besides these bridges the 
road has a few culverts and road dams at intervals. [i crosses two 
small hill passes of easy gradients, the Vardhangad pass at eichteen 
miles and the Mahimangad pass at thirty-three miles east of Sdtéra, 
The road is fit for carts, in parts at all seasons and in parts only 
during the fair season, The Malharpeth-Pandharpur road, about 
fifty-four miles of which lie within the district, is a second class 
local fund road, This road starts at Malhirpeth about eight miles 
east of Pitan on the Kardd-Kumbhérli pass road, and runs to 
Pandharpur through parts of Pitan, Karid, Khandpur, Khatiiv, 
Atpidi, and Min by the towns of Umbraj, Masur, Mayni, Kaldhon, 
and Diganchi. For eight miles between Malharpeth and Umbraj 
the road is murumed and bridged, and at all seasons carries heavy 
trafic, At Umbraj during the rains the Krishna is crossed by a 
flying bridge and during the fair weather bya heavy sandy crossing, 
For the remaining forty-six miles from Umbraj the road is a fair 
weather track, crossing the Nindni at twenty-five miles from 
Malharpeth, the Yorla at about thirty-five miles, and the Mian at 
about seventy miles near Diganchi. ‘This road passes over the Ural 
gorge or kiind in Patan and over the Shimgaon gorge on the 
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borders of Karid and Khinépur. Between Umbra] and ime eh: | 
road has a few culverts and road dams at intervals, The Karad- 

Nigaj second class Provincial road, of which fifty-nmine miles he 
eahin the district, runs to Nigaj through Kariid and mie: by 
the towns of Karéd, Kadegaon, Vita, and Khanapur, and from 
Nigaj to el eon through the Miraj and Jath states. This road 
passes over the Saddshivgad pass in Karad and crosses the Krishna 
at Karad, the Nandni at Amrapur twelve miles from Karad, the 
Yerla at Hanmant-vidi nineteen miles, and the Agrani at 
Sultdngad forty miles. These rivers are unbridged, but some of 
the smaller streams have road dams, During the 1876-77 famine 
the road was much improved, and during the fair season is 
nassable to carts. The Kardd-Kumbhirli pass road, a first class 
Provincial road, rons through Karid and Patan by the Kumbharli 
pass to Chiplun in Ratndgiri. Of the total length of fifty-eight 
miles from Kardd to Chiplun, forty-six miles are kept in repair by the 
executive engineer of Satara; of this thirty-nine lie within Satdra 
limita and seven within Ratndgiri limits. This road is metalled 
and bridged throughout and passable to carts throughout the year. 
Tt carries to the coast all the exports from the south, south-east, 
and east of the district. The Peth-Siingli road, about twenty miles 
long, is a first class local fundroad. Of the total twenty miles fifteen 
are murumed and bridged, and the remaining five miles are being 
eompleted. This road joins Peth on the Poona-Belgaum road to 
the Séngli state, feeds the Kardd-Kumbhdrli pass road, and at all 
seasons carries considerable traffic. . 

Besides these thirteen chief lines five notable third class local 
fund lines are passable to carts during the fair season. Of these 
the Tasgaon-Mogrila road, about forty-five miles long, runs south 
from Phaltan to Tasgaon by the Mograla pass in Man through the 
sub-divisions of Mian, Khatsiv, Khandpur, and Taisgaon. The chief 
towns on this road are Pingli in Man, Maymi in Khatdv, Vita in 
Khaéndpor, and Tisgaon. At Pingli the road crosses the Sitdira- 
Pandharpur road, at Miyni the Malharpeth-Pandharpur road, and 
at Vita the Karfid-Ndgaj road. The Pusesévli-Shingn4pur road, 
about thirty-four miles long, runs from’ Pusesdvli on the Sritéra- 
Tiisgaon road through Khatéy and Miin by the sub-divisional towns 
of Vaduj and Dahivadi. The Nhdvi-Deur road, about twenty-four 
miles long, runs south through Koregaon from Deur on the old 
Poona road to Nhavi on the Sdtdra-Tésgaon road, and joins the old 
Poona road with the Sdtira-Tasgaon road through Koregaon. The 
th be Henge sO road, about twenty-four miles long, runs by 
Bhilaydi to Iskimpur on the Peth-Sangli road. And the Varna 
valley road, about thirty-six miles long, runs westward along the 
Varna from Peth to the Mala pass, by the towns of Shirdla, Bilssi, 
and Charan. 

Besides these, there are two notable bullock tracks, One the 
Valvan-Pinchvad runs twenty-one miles from Valvan on the top of 
the Ambola pass to Medha by Bamnoli and twelve miles further to 
Pinchvad by the Kudal gorge which is passable to carts. It joins 
the Koyna, Yenna, and Kudal valleys with the Krishna valley, and 
brings a great deal of traffic from the Konkan by the Ambola pass, 
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is track is yearly repaired so far as Alevddi on the Pinchyad side of 

be Kudal gorge, and it is contemplated to make it passable for carta 

rom Alevadi to Panchvad where it meets the Poona-Belgaum road. 

‘he other, the Sitdra-Pétan track about twe cee miles long, 
ns over two difficult hill passes for seven miles between Vajroshi 

d Pitan. At Pitan this track meets the Kardd-Chiplun road 

by the Kumbhdrli pass and saves a round of sixteen miles by the 
oona-Gelgaum road. 

The Sahyddris and their offshoots are crossed by thirteen made 
passes. Of these five, the Khadmatki on the Mahtdey range and 
the Varandha, Pasarni, FitzGerald, and Kumbharli on the S&. vadri 
range are the most important. The KwAmatTxr pass, crossed by 
the Poona-Belgaum metalled road, begins on the Maldey range 
near the village of Khanddla in W4i at forty miles from Poona, runs 
up the hill for four miles, and runs down for about two miles to the 
village of Vela at forty-six miles. The pass was begun in 1856 and 
completed in 1859 at a cost of £9916 (Rs. 99,160). On the top of 
the pass is a toll bar which was sold for £800 (Rs, 8000) for 1882-83. 
Almost all traffic which before the making of this went by 
the old Poona road, now goes through the Khidmatki pass. The 
Varanpua passin the Sahyddris, which is crossed by the Sholipur- 
Mahid or Varandha-Dharmapuri road, begins at the village of 
Hirdoshi in Bhor at seventy-six road miles from Dharmapuri, runa 
up the lull for two miles, and entera the Konkan by a descent of 
a nine miles near the village of Manjri at eighty-seven road 
miles from Dharmapuri. The pass was begun in 1851 and 
as ep in 1857 at a cost of £11,106 (Rs. 1,11,060). For about 
a mile the pass runs over a narrow and precipitous spur almost ull 
in rock-cutting. On one side of the pass the precipice is 200 to 
300 feet high and the other side is a sheer descent of 600 to 800 
feet. This is one of the most peculiar and striking lines of road on 
the whole a of the Sahyddri range. The pass has two toll 
bars at Hirdoshi and Varandha. For the year 1882-88 the Hirdoshi 
toll bar was sold for £150 (Rs. 1500) and the Varandha toll bar for 
£160 (Rs. 1600). The Pasanni pass in the Sahyédris crossed by the 
Surul or Poona-Mahabaleshvar metalled road, begins in Wai on the 
Vairdtgad spur of the Sahyddris at fifty-six miles from Poona and 
runs up the hill for about six miles. The pass was begun 





in 185) and completed in 1863 at a cost of £16,910 (Rs. 1,69,100). ” 


In 1872-73 it was improved at a further cost of about £9000 
(Rs. 90,000). On the top of the pass at the village of Dhandegad 
there is a toll bar which was sold for £241 10s. (Rs. 2415) in 
1882-83. This is the main route for passengers from Poona to 
Mahibaleshvar, and it is crossed by a considerable goods traffic from 
Sitdra to Mahid. The Ampenata or FitzGerald pass road in the 
Sahyddris crossed by the Sitéra-Mahdbaleshvar and the Surul- 
| Mahdbaleshvar roads to Mahdd rans about twenty miles from 
the top of the Mahdbaleshvar hills to the village of Kapdo 
at the foot of the Sahyddris in the Konkan. The pass was beyun 
in 187) and completed in 1976 at a cost of £44,452 (Hs. 444,520). 
The FitzGerald pass has been lined with considerable care, and 


appears to be the best and cheapest route available. The ascent. 
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is 0 gradual that ponies have been trotted from the Vida 
bungalow at the foot of Pratipgad to Mahabaleshvar without 
drawing rein. The district traffic to the port of Mahdd parte Aas re 
divided between the Varandha and FitzGerald passes. Atthe village - 
of Ambenala half-way down the pass there is a good travellers’ — 
bangalow and a toll bar which in 1881-82 sold for £41 (Rs. 410). 
The KumarArts pass, in the Sahyddris, crossed by the Karaid-Chiplun 
road, begins on the Sahyidri main range at the village of Dhankal 
at thirty-seven miles from and twenty-one miles from 
Chiplun, runs up for two miles to the village of Khempse on the 
top of the Sp and runs down for seven miles to the village of 
Pophli at the foot of the Sahyddris in Ratnagiri. The has 
stee adients and sharp curves. It was begun in 185 99 and 
finished in 1864 at a cost of £30,589 (Rs. 3,05,890). traffic 
over this pass is the heaviest pass traffic in the district. At the 
village of Dhankal at the foot of the Sahyddris in Pitan there is a 
toll bar which in 1882-83 fetched £1650 (Rs. 16,500). 

Besides these chief made passes, each sub-division except Tasgaon 
has several smaller f Ses and gorges called kAinds. Beginning 
from the north in the western and central belts, Wai has nine 
gorges Of these three the Harli, Vahigaon, and Ganesh are on the 
Uhandan-Vandan spur of the Mahddev range between Wai and 
Koregaon ; one the Gida isin the Khanddla petty division, and 
five the Anvad, Kanheri, Korsal, Mandap, and Tay chat are in the 
Wai mamlatdar’s division. The Haru, a mere footpath with little 
traffic, is about eighteen miles east of Wai and joins the village of 
Harli in Wii with the village of Solshi in Koregaon. A little south 
of Harli, the VAnAcaow gorge joins the village of Vihigaon in Wai 
with the village of Randulabad in Koregaon, It is not fit for carts, 
A little south of Vahigaon, the Ganesn, a footpath with little traffic, 
joins the village of Kholavdiin Wai with the village of Banvadi 
m Koregaon. The GApa, on the hills between Khan la and Bhor, 
givesa short cut from Bhor to the Poona-Belgaum road at Khandala 
and leads by the Harli gorge to Koregaon. Up the gorge lie the 
village of Mirja of the Bhor state and the village of Atit of the 
K handala petty division and down the pass lie the villagesof Kanhavdi 
and Utravliof the Bhor state. In 1882 the track over the gorge, which 
had been very difficult, was widened and improved at a cost of about 
£60 (Rs, 600) by one Mninai More of Mirjdchivédi of the Bhor 
state. Laden animals now cross with ease and empty carts avail 
themselves of the short cut. The pathway is abont ten feet broad 
and is roughly built with dry stones and covered with murum or 
crumbly trap. Tt has no toll. The value of the yearly in and out traffic 
is roughly estimated at about £3000 (Rs. 30,000), chiefly in grain, 
tobacco, salt, oil, clarified butter, cocoa-kernels, spices, groundnuts, 
vegetables, dried fish, and native shoes. Formerly the traffic over this 
gorge was much greater; now the Shol4pur-Mahid road by Bhor 
draws most of the heavy traffic. The Anvap gorge, about six miles 
north of Wai on the Mandhardev hills, gives a short cut from Bhor 
to Wai. Across this gorge tracks with good gradients were 
formerly made, leading from Ving and Shirval in the north to Wai 
and Abhepuri in the south, These tracks are now seldom repaired, 
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but they are still passable though bad in places. Though largely used 
before the making of the present Giood toads: the tracks i ets 
little traffic. On the crest of the gorge are a rest-house or dharm- 
shila and three reservoirs built by Tai Saheb Sachiv, the great- 
grandmother of the present chief of Bhor. The rest-house is kept 
im good repair and has a garden of fruits and flowers. Of the three 
reservoirs one is used by Brahmans, the second by non-Bréhman 
Hindus, and the third by Musalmans. The water is good and 
plentiful and is brought by an under-ground masonry channel from 
a spring about three-quarters of a mile to the west. The Kawneer 
Borees on the hills between Khanddla and Wii, is a cattle track of 
ittle importance and leads from Kanheri in the north to Lohdra 
and Bopurdi in the south, The Korat gorge on the hills between 
Wai and Bhor is about ten miles north-west of Wéi and leads from 
Asra in Wiito Titeghar in Bhor. During the rains the track 
across tho gorge is impassable but in the fair season it is largely 
used by pack bullocks, chiefly carrying rice, gram, and grai 
About twenty years ago the track was made by the public works 
department, but has now fallen into disrepair. The Maxpar gorge, 
on the spur dividing the Krishna from the Kudil valleys, is a short 
ent from Vitijvadi in the north to Mhusva in the south, It is a 
spempynetg track and is rarely used. The TAyonAr isthe old way 
from Clukli to Bhilar and other villages on the Panchgani ani 
Meahabaleshvar plateau. Being steep and out of repair, it is little 
used. Laden cattle can pass with much difficulty. Tho track was 
formerly much used and bears marks of having been built and 
protected. It was chiefly used as the track for Mahdbaleshvar and 
was improved by General Phayre, This and the Anvad pass aro 
often talked of as Phayre’s roads. 

Javli, which is much covered with hills, has numerous small passe 
and gurges. al of them can be used by carts and not many of them 
by laden cattle, The eight most important are the Bamnoli, the 
Gogva, the Kandat, the Kudil, the Mor, the North Tivra, the Par, 
and the Radtodi. The BAmwour road over the spur dividing the 
Yenna and Koyna rivers rans from Medha in the north to Baémnoli 
inthe south. It joins the Koyna with the Yenna valleys and gives 
passage to the Konkan produce which is brought into the Koyna 
valley along numerous small gorges. The road runs about 4000 
feet above sea level and is passable by pack bullocks for about eight 
mouths during the fair season. The gradient, though not bad, is too 
severe for carts and the path is hardly wide enough. It has lately been 
much improved and is yearly repaired from local fands. The Gocva 
road, also across the spur dividing the Koyna valley from the Yenna 
valley, runs from Medha to the village of Gogva on the Solshi which is 
# feeder of the Koyna and at MabGbaleshvar is known as the Blue 
Valley river. It is afair bridle path with little traffic and severe 
gradients. The KAwnpAr road which isa continuation of the Bémnoli 
road in the west is afair bridle path. It winds for about fourteen 
miles along the Kanddt valley, a feeder of the Koyna, and dis- 
appears over the main Sahydri range into the Konkan, The 
KupAt road, over tho spur dividing the Yenna valley from the 
Kudal yalley, is about fifteen miles west of Sdtépa and eighteen 
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miles east of Maleolmpeth. Knudal lies sbout six miles north-east of 
the gorge and Medha about a mile to the south. From Medha the 
road zigzags about two miles up the gorge, with a good gradient 
and comes down the Kudil mide by afar gradient. It joins the 
Yenna valley with the Kud4l valley. From Kudiél the track rons 
east by a short cut to the Poona-Belgaum mail road, and from Medha 
it runs west to Bamnoli in the Koyna valley a Bae Bimooli road, — 
and from Bimnoli further west into the Konkan by the Kiindat 
gorge. From Medha to Kudal it is easily peewee by laden carts, 
but from Kudil to the Poona-Belgaum road the cart track is difficult 
and bad. ‘The value of the yearly in and ont traffic across the gorge 
is estimated at about £2000 (Rs, 20,000), chiefly in grain, molasses, 
vegetables, and a small quantity of salt and dried fish. The road has 
no toll and 1s yearly repaired from local funds, Though the roadway 
has lately been much improved, better made roads carry off most of the 
heavier traffic. The Mos track is another short cut from the Yenna 
valley to Kudal and the Poona-Belgaum mail road. It is a steep 
and rugged track, fit only for pack bullocks and foot passengers, 
It has little traffic and is not repaired. The Norra Trvea road over 
the main Sahyddri range lies about ten miles south of the Kéndat 
and twenty-five miles weat of Sitéra, Though a mere epithe 
track, the North Tivra carries a considerable traffic, « telly grain, 
molasses, tobacco, chillies, and oil from Sdtéra to Ratnagiri, an rice, 
cocoanuts, spices, dates, and galt from Ratniigiri to Sitara. Most of 
this traffic finds its way direct to Sdtdra by Kargaon and Parli 
over the Biamnoli-Dategad spur by a path formerly well known 
as the Usurla pass, Sar ape goes north and north-east by Bamnoli 
and Medha to the Kudal gorge. The value of the yearly traffic is 
estimated at about £1800 (Rs. 18,000). The track is in many 
rough and steep and is not repaired. It has no toll. The Par and 
Raprop1 passes, about two miles south of the FitzGerald pass on 
the maim Sahyddri range, are two parts of the track which leads 
from Malcolmpeth to the Konkan by Pethpér, Of this track the 
P4r is the lower part and the Radtodi the upper part, It has been 
superseded by the excellent FitzGerald pass road, and is now rarely 
used. It was formerly improved at a considerable cost, but it has 
now fallen into disrepair. It was always too steep for carts. 

Sitira has two gorges, the Dnata ond the Rinzan. The 
Bocpa lies close to the city of Sétara in the sonth between the 
old Sitdra fort and Yavteshvar. It iss short cut from the city to 
the Poona-Belgaum road in the south and also joins the city with 
the important village of Parli in the west and from Parli with the 
North Tivra pass on the main Sahyédri range. ‘The road across this 
forge runs through a tunnel about 100 yards long, The tunnel was 
frst designed in memory of Shahji of Sdtéra (1839-1848) and 
was afterwards in 1855 much improved by the Bombay Government 
at a cost of £2900 (Rs. 29,000). The passage through the tunnel is 
in excellent order, The road for about a mile. between the north 
end of the gorge and the city is repaired by the Sdtéra municipalit 
and for about three miles between the south end of the gorge an 
tet, ona-Belgaum road it is repaired from local funds. ‘Though 
carts occasionally find their way to Parli, the seven miles to Paci 
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are safe only for laden cattle. The yearly in and out traffic is 
estimated at about £7500 (Rs. 75,000). A toll in the g orgs 
yields an average yearly revenue of about £100 (Rs. 1000). The 







RAxzaw gorge, on the spur of the Mahddevy range which separates 


‘di and Satira from Koregaon, joins the village of uf in 
Sdtéra with the village of Ambéydain Koregaon. It has litt! 
and is not often used by carts ee a they can pass across the gorge. 
Besides the Harli, Vahigaon, Ganesh, and Ranzan, ch run 
into Koregaon from Wai and Sitéra in the west, Koregaon has 
five gorges in the east, on the chief spur of the Mahiidey r n 
which separates the central from the eastern belts of the district, 


Beginning from the north the five gorges are the Reda, Ganesh, 
Nagnathvadi, Nh&vi, and Arvi. The Repa, about sixteen miles east 


of Sitdra and fifteen miles north of Rahimatpur,is a mere foot- 
path with little traffic, and joins the village of Bhadla in Koregaon 
with the village of Aljapur in Phaltan, The GaNEsH about six 
miles south of the Reda, joins the villages of Rui and Nhavikhurd 
in Koregaon with the village of Ner in Khatav. It is a little 
used cart track. The NAgniruv4n1, within a mile south of the 
Ganesh, joins the village of Borjaivédi in Koregaon with Lalgun 
in Khatéy. It is a mere footpath with little traffic. Tho 
NuAvi about ten miles south of the Négnéthy4di, joins the village 
of Nhavi-Budruk in Koregaon with the village of Vici in Khatdy. 
It is passable by carts, but has little traffic, This gorge is close to 
the Nhavi made pass across the Sitira-Tisgaon road, The Arvi, 
about two miles south of the Nhavi, is a mere footpath, joining the 


village of Arvi in Koregaon with the village of Kurla in the 


Khanapur sub-division belonging to the Akalkot state, 
In Patan two tracks ron over small hill passes and res, 
these the Sftéra-Pitan track runs by the sills of Saduvaghapur, 
about a mile north of Pitan, on the spur which divides the Tarli 
from the Kera, ‘he track is passable by pack bullocks and foot 
passengers and is yearly repaired from local funds. The yearly in 
and out traffic is estimated at about £500 (Rs. 5000) chiefly in 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, coriander, dates, groundnut, molasses, oil, 
turmeric, and galt. There is no toll. The hill track which runs 
west to Sangameshvar in Ratnfgiri by the Mala pass on the main 
Sahyddri range, is about fifteen miles long from Dhenevddi and 
eight miles from Morgiri. Tho track is fit for pack bullocks and 
carries a considerable traffic, chiely in chillies, groundnat, 
myrobalans, oil, and tobacco from Pitan to Sangameshvar, and in 
betelnuts, cocoa-kernels, and dates from Ratndgiri to Sitéra, 

In Kardd the only hill track runs by Nindlépur in Karéd to Arla 
in Valva. It begins at Nindlapur about four miles south of Karéd 
and runs by the villages of K4la, Nandgaon, Ond, Undala, Gavda, 
Lélgun, Ghogaon, and Yelgaon. At Yelgaon the track divides into 
two branches, one running to aoe by Yellaépur and Kasegaon, and 
the other by Panchgani, From Arla in Vilva itruns into Ratndgiri 
by the Kundi and South Tivra passes. The track is fit for carts and 
pack builocks within Kar4d limits. The yearly in and out traffic is 
estimated at about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) chiefly in wheat, gram, and 
jvari from Karfid to coca a and betelnuts, cocoanuts, rice, and 
salt from Ratndgiri to Karid, In Valya the Suiita-Devidea hill 
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track, about twenty-seven miles long Shirdla, runs along the 


Virna river. From Devhira this track leads into Ratnagiri by the 





Kundi and South Tivra passes. For about fifteen miles from Shirila 


the track is fit for carts, and for the rest of its length it is fit for 


pack-bullocks and foot passengers. The yearly in and ont traffic is 
estimated at about £3000 (Rs, 50,000) chiefly in wheat, gram, 
groundnuts, molasses, and tobacco from Valva and betelnuts, cocoa- 
nuts, sugar, and salt from Ratnagiri into Valva. The track has been 
much improved from local funds. 

In the eastern belt beginning from the north, Min has twenty 
small passes and gorges or Kiinds. Of these six are passable by 
carts, thirteen by pack-bullocks, and one by foot sengers.! 
Besides the Ganesh, Nagnathvadi and Nhavi between Khatav and 
Koregaon, and the Kukudvy4d-Virli between Khatdy and Man, 
Khatav has five gorges within Khatév limits, two of them fit for 
carts and three for foot-passengers.? Khindpur has twenty-nine 
gorges, eighteen of them in the grap of the Khan&pur hills and 
eleven in the group of the Kurla hills? The Tiisgaon sub-division, 
being mostly plain, has no notable gorges or kinds. 





1 The six cart tracks are wholly inthe Man sub-division. They ore the Bhavini 
between ar iy and Pimpri, the Dahivadi-Nidhal between Shindi and 
Mahimangadl, Ritarkhatiy-Mbhasvad between Naravna aml Dhimni, the Kothla 
between lida and Shingndpur and Kothla, the Mhasvad-Varkuta-Malvidi between 
Palsavida and Varkuta-Malvidi, and the Téagaon-Mogrila between mperk Prey rs 
amd Pingli-Khurd. Of the thirteen pack-bullock tracks eleven are within Man 
limits and two between Min and Khatdv aml Mian and Atpidi, The eleven within 
Min limita are the Dahivadi-Nidhal between Shindi and Mahimangad, the Gondavla- 
Kaldhon between Naravna and Vadjil, the Gondavila-Tondla between hoe Paap hn a 
Vadi and Kerakaal, the Malvadi-Rajipur between Malvadi ami Rajipur, the Malvadi- 
Nethiens eo Malvidiand Vardhangad, the Mhasvad-Injabav between Khadki 
and Bhalvadi, the Mogrila-Girvi between Mogrils and Girvi, the Pimpri-Dhimni 
between Pimpri and Dhimni, the Sitibdi between Kulakjdi and Ragen the Tondla. 
between Tondla and Dhumalvadi, and the Virli-Raldhon between Virli and Kaldhon. 
gies other two are the Jambhalni-Shonvadi between Kalin in Man and Limbuda in 

ktpaidi, and the Kukudvdd-Virli between Valai in Min and Pachvad in Khativ. 
The one footpath is the Narvana Kukudvad between Vadjal and Kirkol, ‘7 

3 The two cart tracks are Jdygaon about two miles from Aundh and Pingaliai about 
five miles west of Vaduj between Tadavia and Pingli. The Jaygaon has little traffic, 
but the Pingaljai is crossed by the Tiagnon-Mogrils road and carries from Khatdy to 
Dohivedi and Pandharpur grain, chillies, and other field produce to the value of £200 
tio Mg ioorpeahs Sv the Tadul-Khatval between the villages of 

adul and ARhatval, the Pe n between the villages of Pedgaon and V; und t 
Liepoeges between thse ‘ a of Umbarmal Are ary rsh os re 

The eighteen about the &huind hills are Balsingi between Balvddi 
the Hanur between Baour and Pachegaon, the Bhivghae between Hivra ee males 
the Chinch between Pachegaon and Kole-Karangi, the Dargoba between po sare 

ok and Para, the Devi between Devi and Bhikvadi-Bodruk, the Dhordlvadi 
between Khdndipor and Lengra, the Hogaldara between Ghoti-Budruk and Padli, the 
Racharvadi between Ghoti-Khurd and Paid, the Kurli between Kurli and Vita, the 
Menganvidi between Balvadi and Chinchali, the Nigoba between Khindpur and 
Morba, the Palsi between Banur and Palsi, the Ramghdt between Kararga and Net- 
Karangi, the Revangaon between Revangacn and Lingra, the Shindevddi between 
Balvadi and Bhod, the Tukmali between Balvadi and Kharsundi, and the Visamba 
between Renavi and Visamba. Of these eighteen gorges the Kamghdt alone is mostly 
aie by sapien ee need by pack bullocks and foot pameneers The 
eleven gorges about the Karla hills are the Dhakdi between Shelgaon and Kurla, the 
oe en ceo and rey the Hanmant between Tadli sau Mag Sex yee 

16 Rival between Shelgson and Kival, the Nerli betweon Nerli embu, € 
Pirachi between Asnd andRetra-Harndksha the Samudreahvat botween Down chore 


Ti pari, the Shenavli between Sonkira and Shenarli, 
and Vadgaon, the Vighdara between Jadsar and Shi 
Shelgaon and Nervivadi, None of these gorges are pes 
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Of the three systems of railways, the East Deccan or Hotgi- 
Gadag, the South Deccan or Beldri-Marmagaon, and the West 
Deccan or Poona-Londa which are being introduced into the South- 
ern Maritha and Kinarese districts of mbay, the West Deccan 
or Poona-Londa by Mira] and Belgaum will directly affect Satéra. 
The beginning of the Poss Tseaa railways was sanctioned in 
December 1883. Of275 miles, the total length from Poona to Londa, 
about forty-seven ron south-east from Poona through the Poona 
district, 101 miles through the Sitéra district, twenty-one miles 
through the Sangli and Mira; states between Sdtdra and Belgaum, 
and 106 miles through the Belgaum district. The 101 miles within 
Satara limits pass south and south-east along almost the whole 
centre of the district through parts of Wai and Phaltan, the 
whole of Koregaon and Karad, and yore of Valva and Tasgaon. 
Tke line enters Siatira at the Nira about forty-seven miles from 
Poona and leaves Stara at the Yerla about 148 miles from Poona. 
In the Sdtéra section of 101 miles ten third class stations are 

roposed, that is an average of one station for every ten miles of 
fine, The ten stations will‘be Lonand at 52} miles from Poona, 
Sdlpa 58 miles, Vatir 684 miles, Padli 77} miles, Koregaon 
84 miles, Rahimatpur 91} miles, Masur 1043 miles, Kardd 
Road 1134 miles, Machundragad 125 miles, and Kundal within 
state limits at 135 miles.! At Sélpa at fifty-eight miles the line will 
run through the Sdlpa tunnel, which though difficult is not 
more than 500 feet long and is estimated to cost £11,400 
(Rs. 1,14,000), At Padli at 77} miles the line enters the rich and 
fertile valley of the Krishna, and for the remaining seventy-one 
miles of the Satéra section it continues to run close to the Krishna, 
being never more than four miles from it. Consequently for about 
ninety-eight miles the line on the whole slowly falls from Padli till 
it crosses the Krishna in Belgaum at about 175 miles, 'To avoid the 
heavy outlay which would have been incurred by running the line 
along the western or right side of the Krishna, which would have 
necessitated the bridging of the Krishna and almost all its chief 
tributaries the Kudali, Vena, Urmodi, Tarli, Koyna, and Varna, the 
Sdtdra section will run along the eastern or left side of the Krishna, 
and the district head-quarter station of Satéra and the large town of 
Karad will consequently lie at some distance from the line. For the 
city of Satara the nearest station will be Koregaon at eighty-four 
miles from Poona and twelve miles east of Satara ; and for the town 
of Karidd the nearest station will be Karid Road at 1134 miles from 
Poona and four miles east of Karéd. The line will have a ruling 
gradient of one in 100 and no curve with a smaller radius than 
600 feet. The only large bridge on this section will be over the 
Yerla at 148 miles from Poona, with five spans of 100 feet girders 
and an estimated cost of £16,700 (Rs. 1,67,000). Excellent stone 
and lime are available on the section. The average cost of the 
line between Poona and Belgaum is estimated at about. £9463 
(Rs. 94,630) a mile, or a total expenditure within Sitéra limits of 
about £955,768 (Rs. 95,57,630). The Poona-Londa line was begun in 
January 1884andis expected to befinishedin 1889. Beyond thedistrict 


1 The position of one or two of the stations is not"yet_finally fixed. 
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Chapter VI. _ within Sangli and Miraj limits, theeleven miles of line from the Yerla 
Trade. in theextremesouth of the Séiérescoman io Miele havetwo stations 
‘at Nandreh south of the Yerla at 148 miles and at Mirajat 159 miles, 
and a bridge across the Tasgaon river at 154 miles with three eos 
of 100 feet girders and an estimated cost of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). 
Touts. Of the thirty toll bars seventeen are_on Provincial and thirteen 
on local fund roads. Of the seventeen Provincial tolls six are on the 
Poona-Belgaum road at the Khamatki pass in Wai, at the Nimb and 
Kodoli gorges with a subsidiary bar at the Siitéra tunnel in Satara, 
at Vahdgaon and the Koyna bridge in Karid, and at the Virna 
bridge near Kanegaon in Valve with a subsidiary bar at Kiameri ; 
two are on the Shol4pur-Mahéd road at the Varandha pass at Hirdoshi 
and Varandha; two are on the Surul-FitzGerald pass road at the 
Pazarni pass in Wii and at Kapde at the foot of the FitzGerald pass ; 
two are on the Sdtéra-Mahdbaleshvar road near the Yenna bridge 
at Ankla in Sétéra and at Kelgad in Jdvli; three on the Kardd- 
Chiplun road at the Kesha gorge at Sakurdi in Karéd, at the 
Kera bridge in Patan and st the Kumbhérli pass at the foot of 
the Saby4dris; and two are on the Karid-Bijipur road by Nagaj 
at the Surli gorge on the borders of Karad and Khanipur and at 
the Khindpur gorge. Of the thirteen local fund tolls two are 
on the old Poona road at the Yenna bridge in Sitdra and at 
the oe pass on the borders of Koregaon and Phaltan; one 1s 
on the Wéi-Adarki pass road at the Shirgaon gorge on the borders 
of Wéi and Koregaon; four are on the Sétéra-Pandharpur road 
at the Triputi gorge in Koregaon, at Vardhangad on the borders 
of Koregaon and Man, and at the Gondevla gorge and Dhuldev 
in Mén; one is on the Sétara-Tasgaon road at the Nhavi pass 
on the borders of Koregaon and Khatév; three are on the 
Malhdrpeth-Pandharpur road at the Ural gorge in Patan, at 
the Shamgaon gorge on the borders of Kardd and Khinipur, 
and at the Taras gorge near the village of Kaldhon in Khatay ; 
one is on the Karid-T'asgaon road at Takdri in Valva where the 
Krishna canal crosses the road ; and one is on the Peth-Sangh road 
at the Gotkhind in Vilva. The tolls charged are for every four- 
wheeled carriage 1s. (8 as.), for every two-wheeled carriage drawn 
by one animal 3d. (2 as.), for every two-wheeled cart or carriage Gd. 
(4 as.) if drawn by two animals and laden and 3d. (2 as.) if unladen, 
9d. (Gag.) if drawn by four animals and laden and 44d. (4 as.) if 
unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) if drawn by eight animals or more and laden 
and Is. (8 as.) if unladen, 2s. (Re.1) for every elephant, fd. (} a.) 
for every camel, horse, pony, mule, buffalo, or bullock whether 
laden or unladen, 2d. (4 a.) for every ass laden or unladen, fd. (,'; a.) 
for every sheep, goat, or pig, 6d, (4 as.) for every palanquin 
or other litter carried by four or more bearers, at od, (2 ag.) 
for every small litter carried by less than four bearers. Except 
at the me Re? bridge at Karid where 14d. (1 a.) is charged for 
every cart laden or unladen and at the Silpa pass on the old Poona 
road and at the Triputi gorge, Vardhangad, the Gondavla gorge 
and Dhuldey on the Sdtdra-Pandharpur road, where 3d. (2 aa.) 
instead of 6d. (4as.) are charged, for every two-wheeled cart if 
drawn by two animals and laden, and 14d. (1 a.) instead of Sd. (2 as.) 
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if unladen, these fees are generally charged at almost all the tolls. 
Tn 1881-82 the tolls realized £11,910 (Rs. 1,19,100), of which £10,264 
(Rs. 1,02,640) were for Provincial tolls and £1646 (Ra, 16,460) for 
local fund tolls. 

Of the sixteen chief bridges seven are on the Poona-Belgaum 
road, across the Nira, Krishna, Yenna, Urmodi, Tarli, Koyna, 
ind Varna. At thirty miles from Poona near Shirval the Nira 
is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road by an iron lattice girder 
bridge resting on masonry piers. It has eight spans of sixty feet 
each with a total length batween abutments of 501 feet. The 
roadway is twenty-one feet wide and 464 feet above the river 
bed. The bridge was built in 1872 at a cost of £15,296 (Rs. 1,462,960). 
At fifty-six miles from Poona at Bhuinj the Krishna is crossed 
on the Poona-Belgaum road by a masonry bridge. It has nine 
segmental arches, each of thirty feet span, with a total length 
of 310 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and twenty-eight 
feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 1864 at a cost 


of £3635 (Rs. 36,350). At Varya sixty-seven miles from Poona 


the Yenna is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road by a masonr 
bridge. It has eight segmental arches each of thirty feet span wit 
a total length of 275 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and 
twenty-one feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 
1864 at a cost of £3642°(Rs. 36,420). At seventy-nine miles from 
Poona near Liitna the Urmodi is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum 
road by a masonry bridge. It has three elliptical arches each of 
sixty f 
span, with a total length of 259 feet. The roadway is 20] feet 
“wide and thirty-three feet above the river bed. ‘The bridge was 
built in 1865 at a cost of £3924 (Rs. 39,240). At ninety-one miles 
at Umbraj the Tarli is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road by a 
masonry bridge. It has four segmental arches each of forty feet 
span with a total length of 178 feet. The roadway is twenty feet 
wide and fifty-three feet above the river bed. The bridge was 
built in 1877 at a cost of £11,489 (Rs. 1,14,890). At 101 miles 
from Poona at Karid the Koyna is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum 
road by a bridge partly of masonry and partly of iron. It has 
eight spans with a total length of 709 feet. Of the eight spans 
four in the south are masonry arches each fifty-four feet span, and 
the remaining four, over the deepest part of the river, consist of 
iron girders each 108 feet span and resting on massive maso 
piers. The rondway is 214 feet wide and 80} feet above the 
river bed. The bridge was built in 1872 at acost of £45,594 
(Rs, 4,85,940). Owing to the nature of the subsoil of the river 
bed great difficulty was experienced in getting foundations for 
some of the piers of this bridge. At Kanegaon, 129 miles 
from Poona, the Varna is crossed on the Poona-Belgaum road 
by a masonry bridge. It has eight segmental arches, each 
sixty feet span, with a total length of 577 feet. The roadway 
is twenty feet wide and $04 feet above the river bed. The 
bridge was begun in 1876 and completed in 1885 at a cost of £26,061 
(Rs.2,66,610). Besides by the Bhuinj bridge on the Poona-Belgaum 
road the Krishna is crossed by two masoury bridges, at Wadi 
B 1232 —27 


ect span, and two semicircular arches each of fifteen feet. 
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fifty-four miles from Poona on the Surul-FitzGerald pass road, 
and at Vaduth six miles north-east of Sdtara on the old Poona road. 


' The Wii bridge has eight segmental arches each of thirty feet span 


with a total length of 266 feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide 


and thirty-six feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 


1871 at a cost of £3931 (Rs. 39,310). The Vaduth bridge has nine 
arches each of fifteen feet span, one arch of seventy-four feet span, 
and one small water-way of six by seven feet. The total length is 
393 feet. The roadway is 274 feet wide and thirty-five feet above 
the riverbed. The bridge was built in 1845. Besides by the Varya 
bridge on the Poona-Belgaum road the Yenna is crossed by 
three masonry bridges, two on the Satdra-Malcolmpeth road at 
Kanhera eight miles and at Kelghar twenty miles north-west of 
Svitira, and one on the old Poona road at Vadha-Kheda three miles 
north-east of Satara. The Kanhera bridge has eight segmental 
arches each of thirty-feet span with a total length of 268 feet. 
The roadway is twenty feet wide and 26) feet above the river bed. 
The bridge was built in 1872 at a cost of £3948 (Rs. 39,480). The 
Kelghar bridge has one arch of sixty feet span with a total length 
of sixty feet. The roadway is twenty feet wide and twenty-five 
feet above the river bed. The bridge was built in 1852 at a cost of 
£588 (Rs. 5880). The Vaédha-Kheda bridge has five arches each of 
thirty feet span, one arch of ten feet span, and two small water- 
ways of six by seven feet. The total length is 322 feet. The road- 
way is 2 are feet wide and twenty-five feet above the river 
bed. The bridge was built in 1845 by Shahjithe Satéra chief.) Besides 
by the Kardd bridge on the Poona-Belgaum road, the Koyna is 
crossed by two masonry bridges at Haroshi in Jdvli eighty-three 
miles from Poona on the Surul-FitzGerald pass ie and at 
Helvék in Patan thirty-three miles from Karid on the Kariéd- 
Kumbharli pass road. The Hiroshi bridge has three thirty 
feet arches with a total length of ninety-nine feet. The roadway 
is 18) feet wide and 20} feet above the river bed. The bridge 
was built in 1875 at a» cost of £885 (Rs. 8850), The 
Helvak bridge has five elliptical arches each of sixty feet span. 
and two semicircular land arches each of twenty feet gpan, 
with a total length of 424 feet. The roalway is 15} foot 
wide and 46} feet above the river bed. The bridge was built 
in 1864 at a cost of £4249 (Rs, 42,490). Besides these bridges on 
the chief rivers, the Kera tributary of the Koyna is crossed by ‘ 
masonry bridge at Pitan twenty-one miles west of Kardd on tho 
sixty feet span with a total length of 196 feet, and the roadway is 184 
feet wide and thirty-five feet above the river bed. The bridge was 
built in 1863 at a coat of £2316 (Rs. 23,160). ‘The Vasna is crossed 
by a masonry bridge at Lhdsurna eleven miles east of Sdtéra on the 
Satdra-Pandharpur road. It has five arches each of forty feet span 

| The Vadha-Kheda bridge bears an inscription of Shahji's in English and Marathi. 


In tha: S53 flood this inscription, which was on the ° t wall of the bride 
carried away, It waa replaced by a fresh tablet in a cater part of the bridge 7: 
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with a total length of 240 feet. Tho roadway is twenty feet wide 
and thirty feet above the river bed, The britge was built in 1851 
at a cost of £4910 (Rs, 49,100). 

There are eleven travellers’ bungalows, fourteen district officers’ 
bungalows, and 297 rest-houses, Of the eleven travellers’ bungalows 
six are on the Poona-Belgaum road, two at Shirval in Wai, one at 
Sitara, two at Atit and Karid in Kardd, and one at Nerla in Valva ; 
two are on the Surul-Mahdbaleshvar road at Panchgani and Wai 
in Wii; one is on the Sdtdra-Mahableshvar road at Medha in Javli; 
one is on the FitzGerald pass road at Ambenala near Pratdpgad ; 
and one on the old Poonaroad at Deur in Koregaon. Each. ese 
bungalows has three rooms each with accommodation and furniture 
forone traveller. Of the two bungalows at Shirval the new bungalow, 
which is abont 814 feet long and 34} feet broad, has, besides 
three rooms, a cook house, a sweeper’s house, and stables; and the 
old bungalow, which is about fifty-nine feet long and forty-two feet 
broad, has a cook house and stables. The Sitira bungalow, which 
is about 65} feet long and 30} feet broad, has a cook room, 
a peon’s room, bath-rooms, and stables. The Atit bungalow, 
which is about sixty-eight feet long and 32} feet broad, a 
cook room, a peon’s room, a sweeper's room, and stables. The Karad 
bungalow, which is about fifty-one feet long and twenty-three feet 
broad, has a cook room, a messman’s room,and stables. The Nerla 
bungalow, which is about fifty-one feet long and twenty-three feet 
broad, has a cook room and a peon’s room. The Panchgani 
bungalow, which is about sixty-four feet long and 334 feet broad, 
has a cook house, servant’s and messman’s rooms, and stables. The 
Wai bungalow, which is about 60} feet long and 60} feet broad, 
has a cook house, a messman’s room, a peon’s room, and stables, 
The Medha bungalow, which is about 654 feet long and 29} feet 
broad, has a cook room, a peon’s room, a sweeper’s hut, and stables. 
The Ambenala bungalow, which is about 624 feet long and 463 
feet broad, has a cook house, a servant's house, a gardener’s house, 
and stables. The Deur bungalow, which is about sixty-five feet 
long and forty-six feet broad, has a cook room, a store room, 
bath-rooms, and stables. Except the Ambenala bungalow which has 
a corragated iron roof and a stone floor, all these bungalows have 
tiled roofs and murumed floors. The walls are generally built of 
stone lime and brick and sometimes. of lime and brick and of 
brick and mud. Each traveller occupying a separate room has to 
pay a fee of 2s, (Re.1) for one day and one night and of 1s. (8 as.) 
for one day between sunrise and sunset. The travellers’ bungalows 
are departmentally managed and repaired from the general revenues, 
except the Deur bungalow which is repaired from local funds. 
The bungalows have an establishment of a peon and a sweeper; 
and some have a messman. The messman gets 16s. to £1 (Ks. 8-10) 
a month, the peon &s. to 16a, (Rs. 4-8), and the sweeper 8s. to Los, 
(Rs. 4-74). The peon looks after the building and furniture, and 
helps travellers in getting provisions. i | 

Of the fourteen district officers’ bungalows four at Karad and 
Umbraj in Karad, at Kanegaon on the Varna bridge in Valva, and at 
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Helvaék in Pétan belong to the executive gr for roads and 
bridges ; six at Sidépur in Kardd, at Tikéri in Valva, at Méyni and 
Khatgun in Khativ, and at Rajevadi and Gondavla in Min, belong 
to the executive engineer for irrigation ; and four at Sapin Koregaon, 
at Pusesivli in Khatév, at Vingi in Khandpur, and at Kasegaon in 
Valva, belong to the Collector, The four bungalows belonging to 
the executive engineer for roads and bridges have stone brick and 
mud walls, thatched roofs, and murumed floors, All have cook 
houses attached and some have stables. All are looked after by a 
Kuli labourer who is paid a daily vy of 3d. to 44d. (2-3 az.). 
Of the six bungalows belonging to the executive engineer for 
irrigation, two at Sidipur and Miayni are second class and the 
remainmg four are first class buildings. All are looked after by 

ns who receive a monthly salary of l4s.to £1 (Rs. 7-10). The 
four Collectors’ bungalows have stone brick and lime walls and tiled 
roofs and except the Sap bungalow all have cook houses and stables. 
All are looked after by peons who are paid 8s. (Rs. 4) a month. 

Of 297 rest-houses or dharmshalds, which, besides village temples 
and chdedis, are used by native travellers, eighteen are in Wai, six 
in Javli, twenty-two in Satara, twenty-eight in Koregaon, eleven in 
Patan, forty-four im Kardd, thirty-four in Valva, forty-eight in Man, 
thirty-five in Khatdv, twenty-nine in Khaindpur, and twenty-two in 
Tasgaon. Of these forty-five have been byilt by private means 
and the rest from local funds. Of the 297 rest-houses three have 
corrugated iron roofs, 193 have tiled roofs, ninety-nine have mud 
roofs, and two have thatched roofs. Except a few which were built 
of stone and lime, most rest-houses are built of stone and 
brick and of inferior wood. Of the 297 rest-houses fifteen can 
accommodate ten travellers, ten fifteen travellers, forty-three 
twenty travellers, forty-seven twenty-five travellers, thirty-six 
thirty travellers, twelve forty travellers, sixty-four fifty travellers, 
twenty-two fifty to seventy-five travellers, thirty-one seventy-five to 
100 travellers, six 100 to 125 travellers, one 125 to 150 travellers, 
three 150 to 200 travellers, and seven 200 to 300 travellers. In the 
rest-honses travellers are allowed free quarters. 

Of the twelve ferries which ply during the rains, that is from the 
middle of June to the end of November, eight are across the Krishna 
at Mahnli in Stitdra, at Dhamner in Koregaon, at Umbraj Kardd and 
Karve in Karéd, at Barhe and Borgaon in Valva, and at Bhilavdi in 
Tésgaon ; two are across the Koyna at Sanevad and Yerad in Patan; 
and two are across the Varna at Shegaon and Tambiin Vilva. Most 
of the ferry boats havé been built by the public works department. 
Of the twelve ferries four at Mahuli, Dhamner, Umbraj, and Bhilaydi 
across the Krishna are iron pene and the remaining eight are 
wooden boats. These ferry boats are generally thirty-four feet long 
fourteen broad and three and o half deep. They are generally 
worked by a crew of six men, Mardthis by caste, and carry at a trip 
forty to fifty passengers or four bullock or pony carts. For every 
trip each passenger pays Za. (} a.) and each cart Ls, (8 as.). In 
1852-83 the ferries were farmed for £208 (Rs, 2080), 
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Satdra forms part of the Deccan postal division. Of the sixty-one 
post offices one 1s a disbursing office, thirty-one are sub-offices, and 
twenty-nine are village offices, The disbursing office is at Sdtdra in 
charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £120 (Rs. 1200) 
rising to £165 (Hs. 1680). Of the thirty-one snb-offices which 
are in charge of sub-postmasters drawing a yearly aria h of £18 
to £84 (Rs. 180-840), twenty-six at Ashta, Dahivadi, Islampur, 
Karad, Khandsla-Bavda, Khatav, Koregaon, Mshdbaleshvar, Masur, 
‘Maymi, Medha, Mhasvad, Nerla, Piinchgani, Pitan, Rahimatpur, 
Rajevidi, Satara, Shirdla, Shirval, Sural, Tasgaon, Umbraj, Vaduj, 
Vita, and Wai are within British limits; and five at Aundh, Bhor, 
Jath, Phaltan, and Virvadi are within limits of the Sataraagency. OF 
the twenty-nine village offices which are in charge of schoolmasters 
receiving yearly allowances of £1 4s. to £6 (Rs.12-60), twenty-five 
at Atit, Baivdhan, Bhikfr-Tasgaon, Bhilavdi, Bhoinj, Chaphal, 
Chéregaon, Dhavadshi, Girvi, Kadegaon, Kala, Kameri, Karva, 
Kadsegaon, Khanapur, Kshetra-Mahuli, Limbgova, Marul, Nigaj, Pal, 
Pusessivli, Shenavli, Tarala, Vadgaon-Kardd, and Vaélva are within 
British limits; and four at Atpddi, Diganchi, Kurla, and Taradgaon 
are within limits of the Saétdra agency. In towns and villages which 
have post offices, letters are delivered by thirty-six postmen, of whom 
ten draw yearly salaries of £12 (Rs.120) and the remaining twenty-six 
of £9 12s. (Rs. 96). In small villages without post offices letters are 
delivered by forty-six Willage postmen drawing yearly salaries of £10 
ibs, to £12 (Rs, 108-120), At all the village offices money orders 
are issued, and at the disbursing office and all the sub-offices both 
money orders are issued and savings banked. Mails to and from 
Bombay are carried by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between 
Bombay and Poona; the mails between Poona and Siitéra are 
carried in pony carts or tanga dike which ron from Poona to Hubli 
through Sétdra, Kolhdpur, Belgaum, and Dharwar. During the 
hot season when the Bombay Government stops at Mah4baleshvar, 
letters are carried in pony carts between Sural on the Poona- 
Belgaum road and Mak ibatcalrvar The post offices are supervised 
by the superintendent of post offices, Deccan division, who has a 
yearly salary of £240 (Rs, 2400). The superintendent is assisted 
in Sitéra by an inspector who draws £120 (Rs. 1200) a year and 
whose head-quarters are at Satdra, 


There are two third class Government telegraph offices at Satara 
and Mahdbaleshvar. 

Kixcept Karidd which has three, each of the other ten sub-divisions 
has one chief trade centre, Of the thirteen trade centres one is in 
Wii at Wai, one in Jdvliat Malcolmpeth, one in Satdéra at Sdtdra, 
one in Koregaon at Rahimatpur, one in Patan at Patan, three in 
Kariid at Karad Charegaon and Umbraj, one in Vilva at Islimpur, 
one in Man at Mbhasvad, one in Khatév at Pusesivli, one in 
Khandpor at Vita, and one in Tasgaon at Tésgaon. Wai in Wii, 
on the Krishna, contains about 150 well-to-do traders, mostly 
Brihmans, Marwair and Gujarat Vanis, Mardtha Kunbis, Salis, 
Koshtis, Telis, Kasdrs, and Musalmdans. Of these traders, the 
Brahmans and Gujarat Vanis are generally moneylenders. Except 
that the Maritha Kunbis and Gujarit Vanis buy from the growers 
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on cash payment raw sugar or gul, rice, turmeric, carthnots and 
coriander seed and export them mostly im bullock carts to the port 
of Mahad and to Poona, the chief trade consists in imp rting articles 
and selling them on cash payment in the town ra neighbouring 
villages. From Bombay and Poona, Maérwir arses Bombay 
and English piecegoods and twist; from Chiplun, the Vanis import 
salt betelnuts dates and groceries; from Poona and Sétira, the 
Kisirs import copper and brass pots; from Nair or Malcolmpeth, 
the Musalmiins import potatoes and vegetables; and from Bavdhan 
and Surul-Kavtha the Salis and Koshtis import small quantities of 
women's robes or lugdis. Besides importing women’s robes from 
Bavdhan and Surul-Kavtha, the Silis and Koshtis prepare women’s 
robes, waistcloths, bodicecloths or khans, and other hand-made 
goods from the twist which they buy from Marwar Vinis and sell — 
them to consumers m their houses. Of late, in consequence of the 
opening of good roads, the growers have begun to take their 
luce to the port of Mahdd and sell them to the Mahjsid traders 
instead of passing them through the hands of the Wii traders. 
Malcolmpeth in davli, the trade centre of the favourite health resort 
of Mahdbaleshvar, has independent and well-to-do traders, mostly 
Marwir and Gujarit Vanis, Parsis, Christians, and Musalména. 
During the fair season, especially in Apri] and May and again 
in October and November, Maloolmpeth is the centre of 
much traffic and trade. The traders bring rich from the neighbouring 
villages, and sugar, salt, cocoanuts, ceries, spirits and wines 
from Mahdd, Poona, and Bombay. lent potatoes are grown 
onthe hill. Sétdra in Satara contains about 500 independent trad 
chiefly Brahmans, Maérwar | ie and langéyat Vinis, Telis, 
Timbolis, Kasirs, Bohoris, and Pirsis. Salt, pieces , mnetals, 
stationery, groceries, rock-oil, and silk are brought from Poona 
Chiplun and Mahdd and sold wholesale or retail on cash payment. 
Coarse sugar, earthnuts, chillies, and turmeric are bought from the 
growers by Brihmans and local and Marwadr Vanis and sent to 
oona, Chiplun, and Mabad. Of€ late years there has been little 
change in the amount or character of the Sdtéra trade. Rahimatpur 
in Koregaon contains about 155 independent and well-to-do traders. 
They are chiefly Brahmans, Marwir and Gujardt Vanis, Shimpis, 
Sangars, Maritha Kunbis, Jains, Koshtis, Kiisirs,and Musalmins. Of 
these traders the Brahmans are generally moneylenders. Bombay and 
English piecegoods, twist, and silk are brought by the Marwar Viinis 
from Poona and Bombay. The Vanis, Jains, and Maratha Kunbis 
buy from the growers raw molasses, turmeric, earthnuts, and 
coriander seed, send them in bullock carts to the ports of Chiplan 
Raéjipar and Mahdd, and bring from those ports salt, coconnuts, dates, 
and spices. All of these articles are sold on cash payment. The 
Musalmans, Sangars, and Koshtis buy twist from the Marwar Vanis 
which the Musalmans weave into turbans and the Sangars and Koshtis 
into waistcloths, women’s robes or Ingdis, cotton sheets or pasodia, 
and other hand-made piecegoods. These articles are partly sold in 
the town, and the rest are taken to Sétéra and Chiplun where they 
are sold to local traders. Pétan, at the meeting of the Koyna and 





Nera on the Karid-Chiplun road, has about twenty traders, mostly 
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Bréhmans, Vanis, and Shimpis. Rice goes from Pitan and Tarla to 
Kardd and Chiplun, and from Chiplun are brought salt cocoanuts 
and groceries, Karédd, at the meeting of the Krishna and the 
Koyna on the Poona-Belgaum road, has about 400 traders, 
mostly Brahmans, Marwir pele and Lingéyat Vinis, Telis, 
Sangars, Koshtis, Shimpis, and Musalmins. ‘Of these traders 
the Brahmans are generally moneylenders, The Marwaér Viinis 
bring piecegoods from Nagpur, Sholépur, and Terdél, and 
women’s robes or /ugdis from Bavadhén and Rabkayi. The Vanis 
and Telis buy from the growers for cash and send to Chiplan 
raw sugar or gui, turmeric, chillies, earthnuts, tobacco, and oil, 
and in exchange bring salt, cocoanuts, dates, spices, and groceries. 
These imported articles are sold in the town and nei¢hbourine 
villages, The Siilis and Musalmins bring twist from Bombay whist 
they weave into turbans, waistcloths, and other hand-made piecego 
The Koshtis weave pdsodis or cotton sheets. These hand-made 
piecegoods are sold to the people on the spot. Chiiregaon, in Kardd 
on tho river Mind on the Malha h-Pandharpur road, -has 
Gujardt Vani and Telitraders. Since t opening of the Kumbharli 
pass on the Karid-Chiplan road the Ch iregaon traders have 
prospered. They buy from the growers for cash, sesame, 
earthnat, safflower, and other oil seeds which they press into oil 
and send in large quantities to Chiplun in exchange for salt and 
) groceries, Umbraj, in-Kard4d at the meeting of the Krishna Tirli 
and Mand on the Poona-Belgaum road, has about twenty-five traders, 
mostly Brihmans, Gujar4t and Lingdyat Vinis, and Shimpis. Of 
these traders the Brahmans are generally moneylenders. The Vanis 
buy chillies earthnuts and rice from the growers of Pitan, Tirla, 
and Morgiri, and send them either to Sangli, Miraj, or Chiplun, and 
bring salt, dates, and groceries in exchange from Chiplun. The 
Shimpis buy women’s robes or lugdis and bodicecloths or khang at 
Pal and Térla, These imported articles are sold on cash payment 
in the town and neighbouring villages, Isldmpur or Urun in Vilvya 
has about thirty traders mostly Brihmans, Marwér Gujarét and 
Lingéyat Vanis,and Mardtha Kunbis. The traders send to Chiplun 
' large quantities of tobacco and raw sugar or gul, and in exchange 
bring salt, dates, betelnuts, groceries, spices, English and country 
piecegoods, and metals which they sell at Islimpur and the 
neighbouring villages. Besides Islampur, the large village of 
Shirdla in Valva is famous for its brass lamps or samais which the 
Kisira send to Sdtéra, Sholi ur, and Poona, Mbasyad in Man, 
on the Man river on the Sitéra-Pandharpur road, has about 
sixty independent traders, mostly Bréhmans, Gujarkt and Lingiyat 
Vanis, Shimpis, Jains, and Bangers. Of these traders tho 
Brihmans and Gujardt Vanis are generally moneylenders. Bombay 
and English piecegoods are brought in large quantities by Gujarat 
| Vaénis and Shimpis from Bombay and Poona. The Vinis and 
| Jains buy from the growers millet or bdjri, raw sugar or gul, khapla 
or wheat, and earthnuts, and send them in cartloads to Sholapur 
and Pandharpur in the east, and Sdtéra Mahéd and Chiplun in 
the west, and from C iplun bring salt, eocoanuts, and spices, The 
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into blankets or kamblis, and send them to Chiplun, Mahad, § 


F Sitira, 
Pandharpur, and Sholipur. Pnsesdvli in Khativ has about 120 
independent traders, mostly Brihmans, Gujardit and local Vanis, 


Telia, Koshtis, Salis, sang (ie Kasiirs, and Musalmins. Of these 
traders, the Brahmans and GujarétVinis are goneelly moneylenders. 
Bombay and English piecegoods and twist are b 
Shimpis and Gujarat Vanis from Bombay and Poona, The twist 
is bought by Salis who weave it into cotton sheets or pdsodig. 
Sesame safflower and earthnuts are largely bought by the Telia 
from the growers and pressed into oil which is sent to Satara, Mahad, 
and Chiplun. The Vanis buy from the growers raw sugar or gul 
garlic, and earthnuts, and send them to Baramati, Sholipur, Mahad, 
and Chiplun, and from Chiplun bring salt, cocoanuts, and groceries. 
Vita in Khandpur has about 150 ers, mostly Brahmans, Marwar 
and local Vanis, pug ek Telis, Kiasirs, Sangars, Tambats, Sdlis, 
| ese traders, the Brahmans and Marwir 
Vanis are generally moneylenders. English and Bombay piece- 
goose and twist are brought by Mérwir Viinis and Shimpis from 
Bombay and Poona. The twist is bought by Momin Musalmins 
who weave it into turbans, and by Sangars and Sdlis who weave 
it into cotton sheets or pasodis, which are sold both at Vita and 
Kadegaon. From the growers, Madrwiar and local Vanis buy raw 
sugar or gul, and the Vanis and Telis buy sesame earth- 
nut safflower and other oil seeds, press them into oil, and send 
them largely to Chiplun and in exchange bring salt, betelnuts, 
dates, and groceries. The Khanipor village of Lingra grows 
inja or smoking hemp, rade ap meet the demand of the whole 
Sistcict of Sétira. Tasgaon has about 150 traders, with capitals 
rying from £10 to £10,000 (Rs. 100- Rs. 1,00,000), mostly 
Bra , Marwir Gujarét and Lingéyat Vinis, Mardtha Kunbis, 
Jains, Telis, and Musalmiins. The traders buy from the growers 
cotton, tobacco, raw sugar or qul, and earthnuts, and send them 
to Satéra, Sholapur, Poona, and Chiplun, and from Chiplun bring 
in exchange salt, piecegoods, dates, silks, sugar, metals, and spices, 
which are sold to the people for cash. As there are no steam presses, 
cotton, which is the chief article of export, is loosely packed and 
loses much in quantity and quality. 

Thirty-four weekly and half-weekly markets are held, twelve on 
Mondays, three on Tuesdays, four on Wednesdays, six on Thursdays, 
two on Fridays, five on Saturdays, and two on Sundays, in twenty- 
three villages and towns. One isin Wai at Wai on Mondays and 
Tuesdays ; two in Javli, at Medha on Mondays and at Malcolmpeth 
on every day in the week during the fair season; two in Sitéra, 
at Sétara on Mondays Thursdays and Saturdays, and at Parli on 
Mondays; two in Koregaon, at Rahimatpur on Thursdays and 
Fridays, and at Kumta on Mondays; four in Patan, ot Pitan on 
Mondays, at Tiirla on Saturdays, at Morgiri on Thursdays, and 
at Dhembevadi on Tuesdays; five in Kardd, at Karad on Sundays 
and Thursdays, at Vadgaon on Mondays, at Umbraj on Mondays, 
at Chiregnon on Saturdays, and at Belvade on Wednesdays; two 
in Valva, at Islampur on Saturdays and at Shirdla on Mondays: 
one in Tiisgaon, at Tasgaon on Mondays and Thursdays; one in 
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anipar at Vita on Mondays; one in Khatdy at Pusesdvli on 
Wednesdays; and two in Man, at Dahivadi on Mondays and at 
‘Mhasvad on Wednesdays. These markets are distributing rather 
than collecting centres. Except at Belvade and Elur wh cows, 
oxen, buffaloes, ponies, sheep, and other animals are brought for 
sale, the articles sold at these markets are brass copper and iron 
vessels, millet, wheat, gram, pulses, cotton, oilseeds, oil, earthnuts, 
chillies, turmeric, raw sugar, tobacco, English and country piece- 
goods, twists, turbans, waistcloths, women’s robes or lugdis, fruit, 
and vegetables, Besides peddlers and hawkers who set up beoths 
on the market days and sometimes husbandmen offering their 
field produce, grain, pulse, raw sugar, fruit, and vegetables, 





in the morning, these markets fill about two in the aftemnaan 
and goon a six. Barter is cee ci ie ; all sales are by cash 
payments. OF late years there has been little change in the numbers 
who attend the rare 

Fairs, lasting one to thirty days, with an attendance of 500 to 50,000 
people and with a trade worth £12 to £3000 (Rs.120-Rs.30 000), 
are held at eighteen places, two in W4i, two in J4vli, one in Siitéra, 


two in Koregaon, two in Karéd, two in Pitan, two in Valva, one in 
asgaon, one in KhanApur, one in Khativ, and two in Mén, Of 
these eighteen fairs, two are attended b 50,000, two by 20,000, one 
by 15,000, eight by 5000 to 8000, and five by 500 to 4000 people. 
he details are : 
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These fairs differ little from the weekly markets, except that 
they are attended by unusually large numbers. They are chiefly 
_ distributing centres. The sellers are generally shopkeepers ond 
traders of the town and neighbouring places, mostly Mairwir 
Gujarit and Lingdyat Vanis, Halviis, Tambats, K&sérs, Shimpis, 

Salis, Koshtis, Sangars, Attdrs, and Musalméns, Except at 
| Mhasvad where the chief trade consists in selling cows, bulls, 
buffaloes, ponies, and sheep by Maritha Kunbis, Mhirs, Mangs, and 
Musalmins, the articles sold at these fairs are : By the Vanis, dates, 
B 232—23 
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cocoanuts, betelnuts, raw sugar, sugar, spices and groceries; by 
the Marwar Vanis, Salis, Shimpis and Koshtis, English and country 
piecegoods, women’s robes, cotton sheets, waistcloths and bodice- 
cloths ; by the Tambats copper and brass pots ; by the Kasérs copper 
and brass pots and glass bangles ; by the Halvidis, sweetmeats, 
parched rice, and A thers by the Attdrs, perfumes and fragrant 
essences; and by the Sangars, blankets, coarse cloth or pada y 
sacking, and felt or turnus. The buyers are almost all consumers 
who buy for immediate use. 

Shopkeepers are found in almost all villages except in the smallest. 
Village shopkeepers are generally Gujarat or Lingdyat Vanis. They 
deal in all a of gram, salt, oil, sugar, raw sugar, spices, and 
groceries, and buy their stock at the nearest trade centre. The 
shopkeeper is generally a distributer, except that being often a 
moneylender he generally ad a his stock of grain from the 
husbandmen to whom he has advanced money. Except landholders 
who, having their own stock of grain, bu only sugar, spices, 
Se eries and oil, most of the villagers depend upon the shopkeeper 
or almost all their a as A few buy on cash payment, but 
most of the villagers have an account with the shopkeeper. 
Barter is almost unknown. . 

Below the village shopkeepers are the peddlers and hawkers who 
are generally Marwir and local Vinis, Telis, Kiasira, and Shimpis. 
These men travel from village to village during the six or eight 
months of the fair season. Spices, groceries, pearls, lookin glasses, 
locks, and other articles are sold by the Marwar and local Vani, who 
generally go about with a pony ; glass bangles, copper and brass pots 
are sold by Kassrs who travel with a bullock or a packman ; cloth by 
Shimpis who generally themselves carry the pack ; and oil by Telis. 
Exeept the Telis who generally, and the Marwéris who rarely, 
sell their articles to husbandmen in exchange for grain, almost all 
these peddlers and hawkers sell on cash payment. 

The Lamans, a wandering tribe and the professional carriers of — 
the district, used to carry on pack-bullocks to the coast and to 
Poona and other centres, cotton, molasses, chillies, tobacco, and 
other articles of export, and bring salt, grain, Spices, and groceries. 
Since the opening of the cart roads to the Konkan by the 
Kumbhérli pass in 1864 and the FitzGerald pass in 1876, these 
Lamins have almost disappeared, and exports are carried to Chiplun 
and Mahdd by traders in hired, and by husbandmen in their own 
bullock carts. The Hedes, a class of Vanjaris, buy cows, bulls, and 
other live-stock at Jath, Bijipur, and Bélaghst, and sell them in 
the fair season from village to village for cash. 

Of Imports the chief articles are: Of building materials, Malabdr 
timber is ig aba from Poona Bombay and Chiplun by Gujarft 
and local Vanis, Mard4tha Kunbis, and sometimes also directly 
by rich house-builders, Timber generally passes through three 
hands and is used by house-builders car enters and turners for 
making beams, girders, planks, doors, shelves, wheels, and chairs, 
Kathya or cocoa fibre rope is brought by Gujarat and local Vanis from 
Chiplun, Mahaéd, Poona, and Bombay, and passes through three 


a 


—— 
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hands. Iron bars, sheets, hinges, and screws are brought from 
Bombay Poona and Chiplun by Gujarat and local Vanis, Mardtha 
Kunbis and Musalmans, and pass rough three hands, Iron bars 
aremade into cart tires, axes, and hatches, As the demand for 
iron has increased and as the Dhavads of Jdvli and Pitan have 
ceased to smelt iron the import of iron has of late increased, 
Glass-panes used for windows, looking Gleave, and lanterns ara 
brought from Poona and Bombay b Be ris and bought by the 
mblic works department and the ric Of house furniture, copper 
ass and iron sheets are brought from Poona and Bombay by Gujarat 
Vanis and Musalmans, from whom the local Tambats and Kadsdra 
buy and make them into cooking and water pots tapelis, ghigars, 
patelis, ghangéls, frying-pans, an other vessels, Besidesthe raw metal 
sheets, Sondra, Taémbats, Kasdra, and Telis bring from N dsik, Poona, 
Miraj, and Séngli ready made cooking pots, gadves or jugs, Fulpdtras 
or cups with a thick rim, peles or cups on a stand, dishes or 
tabaks, and attardinis and guldbddnis or rose-vessels, excellent 
articles but costly and therefore not in much demand. Carpets, 
watches, clocks, paintings, chandeliers, and hanging lamps are 
brought from Bombay and Poona by Bohoras and Mérwar Vianis 
for the use of the rich and well-to-do. Of food drink and 
drugs, salt, cocoanuts, dates, groceries, and spices are brought 
by local and Gujarét Vénis from Bomber Pane Chintun;tand 
Mahdd. Drugs are chiefly imported by Goysrucant dispensaries 
at the expense of local fands. Of tools and appliances, the Bohortis 
import hammers, anvils, saws, files, razors, knives, scissors, augers, 
adzes, and chisels from Bombay and Poona, Of articles of dr 

including ornaments and toys, English and Bombay plecegoods, 
twist, shawls, silk waistcloths and robes are brought from Bombay 
and Poona by Mérwar and Gujarat Vanis, Brahmans, and Musalmang, 
Twist is bought by Salis and Koshtis who weave it into hand-made 
piecegoods. Pearls are brought by Panjibis and Marwdr and 
Gujarit Vainis from Poona and Bombay, and sold to the rich, 
Kt4ris bring from Gokdk wooden toys, cleverly coloured represen- 
tations of vegetables and fruit, These toys are bought by the 


rich and well-to-do to be laid before the goddess Gauri on a day 


sacred to her in Chaifra or March-April. Gold and silver are 
brought by Marwir VAnis and sold to the rich to make ornaments for 
their women and children. 

The chief Exports are molasses, grain, earthnuts, turmeric, chillies, 
cotton, timber, and cloth. Since the ope ning of bridged and well made 
roads molasses, the chief export of the district, has of late come into 
increasing demand,and the cultivation of sugarcane has greatly spread. 
Millet, wheat, chillies, turmeric, and tobacco are sent to Bombay by 
Chiplun, chiefly from Sétdéra, Kardd, and Valva, by the local and 
Gujar Vanis who get these articles from the Kuanbi husbandmen 
either in payment of debts or on cash payment. Cotton is sent 
from Vilva and Taésgaon in bullock carts to Chiplun by Bhatids 
and Gujarat Viinis who buy unginned cotton from the husbandmen, 
have it cleared by hand-machines, and pack it in bales, each weigh- 


ing about 250 pounds (10 mans). As there is less local demand. 


owing to the growing import of European and Bombay piecegooda 
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the growing of cotton has lately fallen off. Teak is sent from 
Javliand Patan to Chiplun and other parts by timber-dealers, who 
buy at departmental sales and fell yearly a certain number of teak 
trees mostly in Government forests. Coarse cloth, cotton sheets or 
pasodis, and blankets are chiefly sent to other districts, 

The chief Sdtéra crafts are the making of gold and silver 
ornaments, copper and brass pots and a wae phiareaiais'a.. 

ttery, carpentry, cotton-weaving, dyeing, blanket-weaving, 
aetice, ed shoe conleiee Gold and silver workers or Sondrs are 
found in almost all towns and large villages. Besides working 
in gold and silver, a few Sondrs in Satéra, Tésgaon, and other 
large towns are well known for their skill in stone-setting. Except 
ieee who ont of their savings buy gold and silver in small 

uantities and keep a small stock of ornaments for sale in their 
a and sometimes at fairs, goldsmiths are not, as a rule, men 
of capital. People who want ornaments generally buy their gold and 
silver and give it to the Sondrs to work into ornaments, paying 
them Is. 6. to 2s. (Re. 7-1) the fola for gold, A few Sondra 
who have a large number of customers employ workmen. The 
tools used for heatmg melting and hammering the metal are the 
blow-pipe, iron tongs for turning the coals, a hammer, an anvil, 
and the draw-plates called givi and jambhachi patti for making 
gold wire and thread, Sondrs make gold and silver bangles, 
armlets, wristlets, necklaces, rings, nose-rings, and anklets, and 
articles for holding betelnuts betel leaves and other dishes. 
Sondrs work from morning to evening and keep twelve holidays 
during the year, Their work is steady throughout the year and is 
brisk during the marriage season. The women and children do not 
help the men in their work. Sondrs earn £5 to £100 (Rs, 50-1000) 
a year. They are a fairly well-to-do class and have no trade 
organization. 

Taémbats and Kasiirs or copper and brass smiths are found in 
almost all towns. Copper and brass pot-making is one of the chief 
local industries. The metal is brought from Bombay and Poona in 
sheets and ent into pieces of a suitable size. Except a few men of 
capital, coppersmiths generally borrow money and invest it in 
their craft. Of the brassware of the district the best known articles 
are the brass lamps which are made at Shirdla in Valva. The 
articles are sold in shops and at fairs, and are also sent to Bombay 
and Poona. Coppersmiths also tin copper and brass pots at 3d. to 
Iid. (} to}a,) the pot. They make a stock of sai during the 
rains, and during the fair season move from place to place with them. 
The work from morning to evening and keep all important Hinda 
holidays, Their women help in blowing the bellows and tinning 
pots. Their average yearly earnings are £5 to £50 (Rs.50- 500). In 

Matern years they are fairly off. They have no trade organiza- 
on. . : 

Blacksmiths or Lohdrs, chiefly Hindus and a few Musalmins, are 
oa in almost all towns and large Villages. The hnsbandmen are 

e Lohars’ chief customers. They generally have capital enongh 


fo lay in the small store of iron they require to meet the wants of 
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blacksmiths, who make and repair cooking vessels and field tools, 


have enough work throughout the year, During the rains they 
make nails, pans,and buckets. Their busiest time is at the close of 
the fair season when the husbandmen are most in want of field tools. 
Lohdrs work ten to twelve hours a day. Musalmin Lohdrs kee 
the usual Musalm4n holidays and Hindu Lohérs k p the ehict 
Hindu holidays. Their women help in blowing the bellows and in 
the lighter parts of the work. Their yearly earnings vary from £6 
to £15 (Rs.60-150). Besides the Lohirs, Ghisddis or tinkers are a 
class of wandering iron-workers. They are less skilful, but much 
cheaper workmen than the Lohdrs. Except during the rains when 
they settle at one place, they move from village to village buying 
old iron and making and selling new articles, 


Stonecutters called Patharvats or Belddrs, Hindus and a few 
Musalmins, work wherever they find employment. They are paid 
14s. to 168, (Rs. 7-8) a month, to hew A | shape stones for house 
building. If public works or other special demand for masong 
arises the strength of the local Beldirs is increased by wandering 
families from other parts of the country. Except during the rains 
when they are generally idle, stonecutters have constant and well- 
paid employment. The want of work during tho rains, and the 
fact that their women add nothing to the fami y earnings k 
poor. Another class of stone masons are the Gavandia. 
does finer work than the Belddr, and often acts as an architect for 
houses and wells. Some are so highly esteemed for their designing 
faculties that they are sent for all over the district, 

Pottery is made in all towns and large villages. The workers 
are Kumbhiérs who are one of the twelve balutés or village servants, 
The clay of which tiles, bricks, earthen pots, and human and animal 
figures are made, is dug either from fields, from river beds, or from 
old village sites. It is mixed with stable refuse and is trodden by 
men for five or six hours. The kneaded clay is then formed into 
balls and turned on a wheel into pots of various shapes. The pots 
are laid in the sun, and when s ightly dry are taken and gently 
hammered with a small flat piece of wood. The pots are then burnt 
ina kiln. When the ashes have cooled the pots are taken ont 
of the kiln and sold in market towns and at the potters’ houses 
at prices varying from #d. to 1s. (}-8 as). Khombhdrs require 
little capital. They generally work from morning to evening 
throughont the year except when rain stops them. They keep the 
leading Hindu holidays, and are greatly sae by their women. 
Of late years their craft has undergone little change. 

Satara or carpenters, either Hindus or Musalmins, are found in 
almost all towns and large villages, The carpenters are chiefly 
employed from morning to evening in making the woodwork of houses 
and in making carts and other field tools. They are supplied with 
the raw material, chiefly babhul and jdémbhul wood whic grow all 
over the district, and teak which is found in J avli, Satédra, Patan, 
and Valva. Their work is steady in large towns but dull in villages. 
They keep all important holidays, Their yearly earnings vary 
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from £7 10s. to £12 (Rs. 75-120). Of late years their craft has — 


undergone little change. 

Cotton Weaving is carried on in almost all towns and large villages 
by Khatris, Koshtis, and Sélis among Hindus, and by Momins 
among Musalmins. The cotton yarn for the rougher cloth is 
bronght by Marwaris from Tasgaon, Jath, and Athni; the finer yarn 
for women’s robes or lugdis generally comes from Bombay. A 
few have capital and employ labourers, but most borrow money 
from Gujars and Mérwéris to buy the yarn and pay for it by the 
articles they weave, Khatris, Koshtis, and Salis weave the coarse 
cloth, waistcloths, women’s robes, and cotton sheets whichare worn 
by all classes, and Momins weave the cheap turbans which are 
worn by the poorer Kunbis. Though the weavers have work 
throughout the year, their earnings hardly Si “ea them, so keen 
is the competition of steam-made Bombay and English piecegoods. 
The weavers work from morning to evening, taking about two 


hours’ rest at noon, They keep twelve holidays in the year. gee! . 


are helped by their women in the lighter parts of their Work, an 
earn £6 to £15 (Rs. 60-150) a year, 

Dyers or ao both Hindus and Musalmdns, are found in 
Satdra, Karad, Tisgaon, Wii, Rahimatpur, and other large towns, 
The craft is important as almost all classes of the people wear dyed 
head-dresses. The chief colours are scarlet, crimson, and blue. Scarlet 
or kusumba is made from mixing turmeric with pdpadkhdr or 
soda lime and the powder of dried kardai or safflower. All the 
articles required for making scarlet are found in the district. The 
crimson is made from crimson powder bronght from Europe. Dyers 
do not require much capital. Their work varies with ¢ e general 
prosperity of the people. In ordinary years it is briskest during 
the wedding season and about the Dasara and Divali holidays in 
September-October. They work six to eight hours a day. The 
Hindu workers keep the usual Hindu holidays and the Musalmén 
workers the usual Musalmdn holidays, Their women help them’ 
in drying the dyed clothes, They earn little more than a 
maintenance, 

Blanket Weavers or Sangars are found all over the district: 
Blanket weaving is of most importance to the poor as it supplies 
cheap and warm clothing. The Sangars are poor and have no 
capital. To buy wool from the Dhangars they have to borrow, 
The whole work of blanket-weaving is done by the Sangar’s family 
without employing outside labour. The wool which is brought in 
bundles from the | hangars is first soaked in tamarind-stone water, 


dried in the open air, and combed. After a second soaking drying — 


and combing, the thread is fit to be taken to the loom. The tools 
used in weaving the blankets ara the yav a piece of wood with a 
pointed end about three feet long and six inches round 3 the ofkul 
a long piece of wood about four feat long and one inch broad and 
the niri a long piece of wood with an indented side, The Sangars 
have steady work throughout the year, and are busiest in October 
and November when the sheep are shorn. They work eight to ten 
hours a day and keep twelve holidays. Their women help them in 
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soaking and drying the thread and in almost all other parts of the 
work except weaving. Sangars, who earn £5 to £20 (Rs, 50 - 200) 
4 year, sell their blankets mostly to the lower classes at home, in 
markets and at fairs, at prices varying from 1s, 6d. to 6s. (Rs. 3 - 5) 
the blanket. They are a poor class. 

Of the two branches of leather-working tanning was formerly 
carried on by Dhors and shoe-making by Chambhérs. Of late as 
the price of tanned leather has greatly risen, Chambhars have also 
taken to tanning. Dhors and Chémbhdrs are found in almost ull 
towns and large villages. The Dhors, who flay the dead bodies 
of animals, dry and tan the hides and sell them to Chambhars or 
hide-dealers. In making shoes, water-buckets, and water-bags, 
an employment to which they have only lately taken, Dhors show 
less skill than Chambha4rs, Chambhirs buy the hides from the 
Dhors and tan them at home, The tanning is done by steeping the 
hide two or three days in water, by washing it, and soaking it in 
lime water for nearly fifteen days. The hide is taken out and the 
hair scraped with the rando or iron knife. It is soaked in a liquid 
mixture of hirda or myrobalan and bibhul bark, and is then fit 
for use. The articles made by Dhors and Chdmbérs are shoes, 
water-buckets, water-bags, leather thongs and ropes, and chaplds 
or sandals. These are sold in all markets and fairs, a pair of shoes 
fetching 1s. 3d. to 4s.(Rs.§-2). Leather working requires little 
capital, and labour is seldom employed. The Dhors and Chémbhars 
have steady employment throughout the year, except during the 
rains when work is dull. They work eight to ten hours a day and 
keep the leading Hindu holidays. Their women help in sewing 
silk borders to shoes and in other light work. Dhors and Chambhars 
earn £7 10s. to £10 (Rs. 75-100) a year. In ordinary years they are 
fairly off. Besides Dhors and Chimbhérs, Mochis make English 
boots and shoes in Stra, Kardd, and other large towns. 
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THREE inscri (oh cate tase ipagr ta ing gifts of pillars by 
Karad staves ct the Bharhut Stupa near Jabalpur in the Central 
Provinces, show that Karéd or as the inscriptions call it Karahikada 
about fifteen miles south-east of Satara, is probably the oldest place 
in the Satéra district." That the place named is the Sétdéra Kardd 
is confirmed by a group of sixty-three earl) Buddhist caves about 
three miles south-west of Karéd one of whi has an inseription of 
about the first century after Christ". Caves also at Shirval in the. 
extreme north-west of the district and at the holy town of Wai in 
Jévli show that they were old Buddhist settlements. 

From very early times trade routes must have passed by the 
Varandha and Kumbhérli passes tothe Konkan seaports of Mahid 
Débhol and Chiplun. Much holiness attaches to Mah4baleshvar at 
the source of the Krishna river about thirty miles north-west of 
Satdra.* No early inscriptions giving the names of kings have been 
found in the district, But it seems probable that as in the rest of 
the Bombay Deccan and Konkan the Andhrabhritya or Shatakarni 
ra §0- aD. 300) and probably its Kolhapur branch held 

itara till the third or fourth century after Christ. For the 900 
years taps | early in the fourteen century with the Musalmén 
overthrow of the Devgiri Yadavs no historical information regarding 
Sétira is available and the Devnigari and Kanarese inscriptions 
which have been found on old temples have not yet been translated, 
Still as inseribed stones and copperplates have been found in the 
neighbouring districts of Ratnagiri and Belgaum and the state of 
Kolh4pur, it is probable that the Early aan Western Chalukyas 
held the Sdtéra district from about 550 to 760; the Réshtrakutas to 
973; the Western Chalukyas and under them to about 1 L380 by the 
Kolh4pur Siléhards (1050-1220): and the Devgiri Yadavs till the 
Musalmén conquest of the Deccan about 1300, 

The first Musalman invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 


‘Cunningham's Stupa of Bharhot, 185, 136,139. Kardd civ ite to th 
Karhida Brihmana still la ely found in the Satara district. ci Ee . 
Se vig aren and Burgess’ Cave Temples, 211-217 ; Archwological Survey of Western 


_ § Besides the Buddhist caves at Karhdd and Wii, there are grou 8 of caves and ce 
Baddhist or Brahmanical at Bhosa in Taagaon, at Malavdi and Kandal in Khana 2 
at Piten in Patan,and at Piteshvar in Sdtira. Dr. Burgess’ Antiquarian Lists 
55-59, Wai is locally believed to be Virdtnagari the scene of the thir 
of fhe va. Lady Falkland's Chow Chow, I. 191-192. 
Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, X, 1-15, 


thirteenth year exile 
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but the power of the Devgiri Yidave was not extinguished till 1318.! 
From 1318 Mahéréshtra began to be ruled by governors appointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Devgiri, In 1938 the Delhi re abi 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325 - 1351) made Devgiri his capital and 
one its name to Daulatabad or the Abode of Wealth, In 1341 
Musalmén exactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan, which, 
according to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1344 Muhammad had 
no part of his Deccan territories left him ex Daulatabad.* In 
1346 there was widespread disorder, and the Delhi officers plundered 
and wasted the country.’ These cruelties led to the revolt of the 
Decean nobles under the able leadership of an Afghén soldier 
named Hasan Gangu. The nobles were successful, and freed the 
Deccan from dependence on Northern India Hasan founded 


watrdisntra, distribu mong his officer | : in. 
allegiance (Ditto, I. 369), In 1309, Malik Kafur, on his way to Te waa received 
ae nOspitality a $71). In 1310 as Ramdev 


<a 
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Mabieny Musalman ~ ee with the = of the gad pati chiefs ot 
| =f 7 ik Khilji, Ald-ud-din's son successor, marche 
the Deccan to chastise dev who fled at the approach of the Muasheney uta 
was pursued, seized, and flayed alive, Mubdrik appointed Malik Beg Laki, one of hia 
father’s slaves, to command in the Deccan, and roteened to Delhi (Ditto, I. 389). 
¢ Briggs Ferishta, I, 499-497. This statement aeemea rated. In 1346 there 


Raitde: Gi ors at 7a , K : Bija: » Glan jauti, 
Raibag, Gilhari, Haker: and rr dag Ditte d ar pate jaipur, Ganjauti 
; Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 439.499 


" Brig * Ferishta, IT. 285-29). Hasan Gan. armel es eatmant king, wasn Afghdn 
eee Ha farmed a mnall plot of d belonging to 
a Brdhman astrologer named Gangu who waa in favour with the king of Delhi. Having 
retin sere r= aeeiet im his field, Hasan had the honesty to ive notice of it to 


revolt. He Maumed th of Gangu i ‘a ato hi factor, and f 

similar motive added that of Bak beara yea Brabant hae hich his nasty was 
iter ree se : Elphinstone's History of India, 666. iy geese eget doses 
const fe folowing eighteen ki oO Were orheariy Loo 4 ! 
(1847-1490) and continued in power for boat thine ee ee oii 
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a dynasty, which in honour of his patron a Bréhman he ealled 


Bahmani, and which held the command of the Decean for nearly 
150 years. The Bahmani capital was first fixed at Kulbarga about 
180 miles east of Sitéra and in 1426 was removed to ir or 
Ahmadabad-Bedar about 100 miles further east, By 1551 Ali-ud. lin 
Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by treating the local chiefs and authorities 
in 4 liberal and friendly spirit, had broug t under his power every 
part of the Deccan which had previous! n subject to the throne 
of Delhi." In 1357, Ald-nd-din divided his kingdom into four 
provinces or tarafs, over each of which he set a provincial governor 
or tarafddr. Sdtéra formed part of the provinces of Kulbarga which 
extended from Kulbarga as far west as Dibhol and south as far as 
Raichurand Mudgal in the Nizam’s territory. Ald-ud-din ey 
had control over the whole of Sétéra, except the hilly west whicl 
with the Konkan was not reduced till a century later, In the later 
rt of the fourteenth century, under the excellent rule of Muhammad 
Bnah Bahmani (1358-1375) the banditti which for aces had harassed 
the trade of the ingles were broken and Brasher oar the people 
enjoyed peace an povernment. ‘his period o rosperity, 
wher the fort of Séfare many other forts were proba ly built, 
was followed by the awful calamity of the Durga Devi famine, when 
the country is said to have been reduced to a desert by twelve 
rainless years (1396-1407). In the first years of the famine Mahmud 
Shih Bahmani (1378-1397) is said to have kept ten thousand 
bullocks to bring grain from Gujarit to the Deccan, and to have 
founded seven orphan schools in the leading towns in his dominions} 
No efforts of any rulers could preserve order or life through so long 
4 series of fatal years. Whole districts were left without people, 
and the strong places fell from the Musalmans into the hands of local 
chiefs. Before the country could recover it was gain wasted by 
tro xainless years in 1421 and 1422, Multitudes of eattle died and 
the te a broke into revolt’ In 1429 Malik-ul-Tujar the governor 
of Daulatabad, with the hereditary officers or deshmuk #, went 
through the aot restoring order. Their first operations were 
against some Rémoshis in Khatay Desh and a body of banditti that 
infested the Mahadey hills. The army next marched to Wdi and 
reduced several forts, So entirely had the country fallen waste 
that the old villages had disa eared and fresh villages had to 
he formed, which generally included the lands of two or three old 
villages. Lands were given to all who would till them, free of rent 
for the first year and for a horse-bag of grain for the second year, 
This settlement was entrusted to Didu Narsu Kale, an experienced 
Brihman, and to a Turkish eunuch of the court. In 1453 Malik. 
ei wie who was ordered to reduce the sea coast or Konkan forts, 
fixed his head-quarters at Chakan, a small fort ¢ 
of Poona, and, after reducing several chiefs, laid siege to a fort 









, Brigen’ Ferishta, II, 291-292; Gy t Duff  Mardthds, 95, 
2 ages Ferishta, I 325-396, inert at sige: 
 Ferishta, I]. Ho-550, Th £ 7 } ichpar 
Daulatabad, Bedar, Kulbarga, and Kéndhar wile predate nora a aed 
riggs’ Ferishta, ID. 405 - 406, * Grant Duff's Manithis, 26, 
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whose chief was named Shirke whom he speedily obliged to sur- 
render and to deliver himself and family into his hands, Malik-ul- 
Tujar pened sg pati papa embrace the ae mia . fits 
or be put todeath. Shirke on this, assumi ing an air of great humility, 
represented that there ane bebe pen et and pepe Ray a 
EK helna or Vishilgad in Kolh pura family j ousy, and ¢ shoul¢ 
he become a Muhammadan, his rival, he Malik-ul-Tujar'’s retreat, 
would taunt him with ignominy and excite his own family and 
subjects to revolt. He further promised to accept the Muhammadan 
faith if Malik-ul-Tujér would reduce his rival, and agreed to guide 
him and his forces through the woody and very difficult country 
to Shankar's dominions, Malik-ul-Tujdr marche against the chief 
of Khelna but was treacherously surrounded and killed in the 
woods by Shirke.' About this time (1453-1480) no references have 
been traced to Sétéra places except to Wai and Man which are 
mentioned as military posts, whose troops in 1464 were ordered 
to join Mihmud Gawén in his Konkan expedition? In 1460, and 
twelve years later in 1472 and 1473, failure of rain so wasted the 
country that in 1474 when rain fell scarcely any one was left to 
till the land.* The power and turbulence of their provincial 
poxemniory was 4 source of weakness and danger to Bahmani rule, 

0 remove this evil Mahmud Gawain, the ve learned and able 
minister of Muhammad Shih Bahmani II, (1463-1489 ) framed’ a 
scheme under which the Bahmani territories were divided into 
eight instead of into four rovinces, Sitdra was ineluded under 
Bijapur, one of the two divisions into which Kulbarga was divided, 
and was placed under Khwaja Gawain himself. In each provinee 
only one fort was held in the governor's hands ; all other forts were 
entrusted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid from 
head-quarters ; the pay of the captains was greatly increased and 
they were strictly compelled to keep their garrisons at their full 
strength.‘ This scheme for reducing their power brought on the 
minister the hatred of the leading nobles. The brought false 
charges of disloyalty against Mahmud Gawain. The Hes was weak 
enough to believe them and foolish enough to order the minister's 
execution, a loss which Bahmanj power never recovered, 

In 1481, on the death of Mahmud Géwan, his estate of Bijapur 
including Sétéra was conferred on Yusuf Adil Khin the fitaes 
founder of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur’ who was appointed 








Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 433. 439, * Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 493, 

; Briggs’ Perishta, 11. 483, 493, 494, * Briggs’ Ferishta, IL, 503, 504, 

* Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur was a Turk, a son of Amurath Sultdn (1421-145]) 
of Constantinople. He found: the family of the Adil Shahi rulers of Bijapur consistin 
of n L rule lasted nearly 200 yoara, Soe Bijapur Statistic 
Account. At the same time the Nisim Shihi d nasty under Ahmad Nizdm wag 
established at Ahmadnagar (1490-1636), the Kuth Shahi dynasty under Sultan 

uth-ul-Mulk at Golkonda (1512 - 1609), and the Berid Shahi under Kisim Berid 
at Bedar (1402-1609) Though king nominally supreme, continued to rule ay 
late as 152%, the yupremacy of the Rahmanis may be said to have ceascd when 
the Bijapur (1499) and Ahmadnagar (1490) governors threw off their allegiance 
and established themeclves as independent raters According to Colonel Meadows 
Taylor, except Humayun Shah (1457-1461), the Bahmani kings protected their 
people and governed them justly and well. Among the Deccan Hindus all 
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afddr or provincial governor, while Daria Khan Fakr-ul-Mulk, 
u Khan, and most of the Moghal officers attached to him obtained 
es in the province. In 1489 Yusuf Adil Khan asserted his 
independence and proclaimed himself king. He wrested many forts 
vernors of Mahmud Shah Bahmani IT. (1482- nao and 
ct lthe country from the river Bhima to Bijapur.’ In 1551 Saif 
Ain-ul-Mulk, late commander-in-chief of the Ahmadnagar army who 

had taken refuge in Berar and who at the re nest of the Bijdpu 
‘had come to Bijipur was given considerable estates in Satara. 

ti the battle of Sholapur against Ahm in the same 

[brahim-Adil-Shth suspected Saif Ain-ul-Mulk of treachery, a aaa he, 
in consequence, retired to Man in east Satara, collected the revenues, 
and divided them among his troops. Ibrihim Adil Sh4h sent one 
of his officers with 5000 horse to expel Ain-ul-Mulk, but the Bijépur 
troops were defeated, Saif Ain-ul-Mulk, growing bolder by success, 
yeas the revenues of many districts ineluding Valva in south 
tara. Ibréhim next sent against him 10,000 horse and foot under 
Nidz Kuli Beg and Dilivar Khan Habshi. These troops were also 
defeated = s0 many elephants and horses and so great a store of 
valuable baggage fell into the hands of Ain-ul-Mulk that he levied 
fresh troops a and determined to establish himself as an independent 














elements of social anion and local government were preserved and 
the Musalmins, who, without interfering with or ong ete local institutions se 
hereditary offices, turned them to their own use, Persian eotion was 
extended ee village schools attached to mosques and harps with lands, This 
tended to eapread of the literature and faith of the rulers, and the effects of yore 
ape ences still be traced through the Bahmani dominions. A foreign comm 
tred in Bedar, the opel ths Daetan’ which wus vietiet ow merchants sack 

travellers from. all conn The Bahmani kings made fow public works. There 
were no water works, no roads or bridges, and no public inns or posta, Their chief 
works were Tie nee caatles which after 500 years are as perfect as when y were 
built. These forts have and counterscarps, covered ways, traverses, fankir 
bastions with curtains and intermediate towers, broad wet and dry — and in 
all fortresses a nat aussebraye or rampart-mound with bastions and towers in 
sadition magicwrs sar ysl No mage conversion of masses of Hindus seems to 

a Ace. constant stream of foreigners poured in from Persia, Arabia, 
Tartary, Afghanistan, and Abyssinia. These foreigners, who served chiefly as rita 
married Hindus and created the new Muhammadan population of the Deccan. 
a sea of Bijapor, 12-13, The names and dates of the Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
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chief. Ibrahim Adil Shah took the field in person at the head of 5000 
chosen horse, 3000 foot, and a train of artillery. Ain-ul-Mulk 
encamped on the river Man, and the king arrived and halted some 
days on the opposite bank without attacking him. Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
resolved not to quit the country without fighting. For three days 
he advanced towards the king's camp as if to engage but as often 
retired, the royal army remaining under arms on each occasion 
from dawn till sunset expecting the attack. On the fourth day 
Ain-ul-Mulk put his troops again in motion ; but the king, supposing 
that his design was only to parade as on the preceding days, 
neglected to make preparations for his reception, the common 
guards of the camp only getting under arms, At length, when 
the enemy's standard appeared in sight, Ibréhim Adil Shah 
marshalled his troops in great haste suit: moved out of the camp 
to give battle. Ain-ul-Mulk averse from engaging the king in 





Feit consulted with his friends, observing that it was treason to 


ht against je royal standard. To this all agreed 
urtaza Khiin Anju who remarked that the standards did pete t, 
and there was no danger of shedding royal blood, Ain-ul-Mulk 
satistied with his casuistry and ng it too late to hesitate, 
charged the royalists, and attacking the centre where Ibrahim Adil 
Shih was posted a Nica on it 80 fiercely that it was thrown 
¢ king 





into disorder and fied. On this his whole line broke 
and victory declared in favour of Ain-ul-Mulk, who seized the royal 
renee h peo and artillery, besides all the tents and baggage. 
Ain-ul-Mulk pursued the king towards Bijdpur, but was afterwards 
obliged to fly by the route of Min Desh to the Ahmadnagar 
dominions where he was assassinated.’ In 1579, the Bijapur minister 
Kishvar Khan falsely accused Chand Bibi the Spire teens of 
epee, Toys brother, Murtaza Nizim Shah king of Ahr adnagar, 
to invade Bijépur, and sent her a prisoner to Sétéra after subjecting 
her to many indignities.2~ On Kishwar Khan’s fall in the same year 
Chand Bibi was released from prison and conducted to Bijapur’ In 
1592 Dildvar Khan the Bijapur regent was sent a prisoner to Satara 
where he shortly after died, 

Under the Bijdpur kings, though perhaps less regularly than 
afterwards under the Moghala. the ES age divided into districts 
or sarkars. The district was distributed among sub-divisions which 
were generally known by the Persian names pargana, karydt, sammat, 
mahal, and taluka, and sometimes by the Hindu names of print and 
desh. The hilly west, which was generally managed by Hindu officers, 
continued to be arranged by valleys with their Hindu names of 
khora, mura, and maval. The collection of the revenue was generally 
entrusted to farmers, the farms sometimes including only one pn 
Where the revenue was not farmed, its collection was generally 
entrusted to Hindu officers. Over the revenue-farmers was a 
fovernment agent or amil, who, besides collecting the revenue, 
managed the police and settled civil suits. Civil suits relating to 
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the amils or eovernment agents probably passed decisions. One of the 
amildérs, who superintended a considerable division and to whom 
all other amildars were subordinate, was termed mofkdsddar, and it 
is conjectured that he had some percentage on the revenues. The 
mokdsiddr's office though sometimes continued from father to son was 
not hereditary. Srey. but not always over the mokdaidar was 
a subha who, although he took no share in the revenue management 
and did not live in the district, executed deeds and formal writings of 
importance. Thoughthechief powerinthe country was Muhammadan, 
Hindus were largely employed in the service of the state. The 
gereone of hill forts seem generally to have been Hindus, Mardthds, 

olis, Ramoshis, and Dhangars, a few places of special streng 

Ing reserved for Musalmin commandants or killedirs. Beside 
the hill forts some parts of the open country were left under 
loyal Mardtha and Brahman officers with the titles of estate-holder or 
jagirdar and of district head ordeshmukh, Estates were generally 
granted on military tenure, the value of the grant being in propor- 
tion to the number of troops which the t-holder maintained. 
Phaltan, from which in the time of the Peshwas 350 horse were 
required, furnished only fifty to the a, vernment at a very 
late period of that dynasty, but the Mardtha chiefs could procure 
horsemen at short notice and they were entertained or discharged 








those whose lands lay near the borders of other kingdoms, an 
intelligent regard for the chances of war, often divided Maratha 
families and led members of one family to take service under 
Slain eye oes of Hindus were employed in the 
with the Hindu titles of raja, natk, and riv eagry 

The principal Maratha chiefs in Sitdéra under the Bijapur 
government were Chandrardv More of Jiivli, about thirty-five ae 
north-west of Satara, Rav Naik Nimbdlkar of Phaltan al ut thirty- 
five miles north-east of Sitéra, Junjhdrrév Ghatge of Malavdi about 
twenty-seven miles cast of Satara, Daphle of Jath about ninety miles 
south-east of Siitdira, Mane of Mhasvdd about sixty miles east of 
Sdtara, and the ad a of Kapshi on the Varna about thirty miles 
south of Karhad. A person named More, originally a Karndtak 
chief was appointed in the reign of Yusuf Adil Shah (1490- 1510) 
to the command of a body of 12,000 Hindu infantry sent to 
reduce the strong tract between the Nira and the Varna. Mord 
was successful. He dispossessed the Shirkes and completely 
suppressed the depredations of their abettors the chicf of whom 
were Gujar, Mémulkar, Mohite, and Mahddik. Mor was dignified 
with the title of Chandrarévy and his son Yashvantréy avin: 
distinguished himself in a battle fought with the troops of 
Burhan Nizim Shah (1508-1553), in whichhe captured a preen 
was confirmed in the succession to his father as Réja of Javli and 
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had permission to use the banner he had won. Their descendants 
ruled in the same tract of country for seven generations and under 
their mild and j anagement that barren tract became populous. 
All the successors of the first More assumed the title of Chandrariy. 
The unswerving loyalty of this family induced the Bij purgovernment 
to exact little more than a nominal tribute from districts producing 
s0 little, and which had always been in disorder under Muhammadan 





overnors. Rév Naik Nimbdlkar or Phaltanrév was the Naik of 
Phaltan. His original surname was Povar; he had taken the name 
of Nimbalkar from Nimbdlik or Nimlak where the first Nimbélkar 
lived. The family is considered one of the most ancient in 
Maharashtra as the Nimbdélkar was made sardeshmukh of Phaltan 
before the middle of the seventeenth century by one of the Bijapur 
kings. The deshmukh of Phaltan is said to have become a year 
or independent chief and to have repeatedly withheld the revenues 
of the district, Vangoji or Jagpdlrav Naik Nimbalkar who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century was notorious for his 
restless and predatory habits, Dipdbai the sister of Jagpdlriv 
was married to Méloji Bhonsla Shivaji’s grandfather who was one 
of the principal chiefs under the Ahmadnagar kingdom. J a 
Naik seems to have been a man of see influence. It was throug 
his exertions that the marriage of Maloji’s son Shéhéji and Jijibai 


_ Lukhdev J&édhavrav's daughter was brought about against the wishes 


of the girl's parents. One of the Phaltan N&iks was killed in 1620 
in a battle between Malik Ambar and the Moghals. Nimbélkar never 
exchanged his ancient title of nik for that of fdja. Junjharriv 
Ghatge the deshmukh of Malavdi was the head of a powerful family 


whose founder Kam R&je Ghatge had a small command under the 


Bahmani kings. His native country Khatay was gi aiens from 
that of the Nimlxilkar by the Mahddey hills. ' tges were 
deshmukhs and sardeshmukhs of the pargana of Man. In 16326 
Nagoji Ghétge was given the title of sardeshmukh as an unconditional 
favour by Ibrahim Adil Shah IL together with the title of Junjhirriy. 
The head of the Mane family was deshmulh of Mhasvad, adjoining the 
district of the Ghatges. The Mines were distinguished shiledirs 
or self-horsed cavalicrs under Bijipur, but were nearly as notorious 
for their revengeful character as the Shirkes. The Ghorpades, 
who were originally Bhonsles, according to their family legend 
acquired their present surname during the Bahmani times 
having been the first to scale a fort in the Konkan which was 
deemed impregnable by fastening a cord round the bod of a 
ghorpad or iguana. They were deshmukha under the Bijapur 
overnment and were divided into two distinct families, one of 
\@pshi near the V4rna river and the other of Mudhol near the 
Ghatprabha in the Karnditak. Under Bijapur the Kapshikar 
is ee were known as the nackas or nine-touch Ghorpades and 
the Mudholkars as the sdikas or seven-touch Ghorpades, a distinction 
which the two families maintain. The head of the Mudholkar 
Ghorpades is the patil ofa village near Satéra. The Ghorpades seem 
to have signalized themselves at a very early period. The high 
Musalman title of Amir ul-Omra or Chief of the | obles was conferred 
on one of the members of the Kapshi family by the Bijapur kings. 
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The first or ge that joined Shivaji was one of the Képshikars 
hile th holkars were his bitter enemies. The Daphles were 
deshmukhs of the pargana of Jath. Their original name was Chavhan 
and they took the surname of Daphle from their village of Daphlapur 
of which they were hereditary pdtils. They held a command from 
the Bijdpur kings.' 
_In 1636 the Nizam Shahi dynasty came to an end and in 1637 
Shahaji Bhonsle the son of Malojt Bhonsle, who had taken a 
considerable part in Nizim Shahi affairs during the last years of 
the dynasty, was allowed to retire into the service of Mahmud 
Adil Shéh of Bijapur (1626-1656). In 1637 besides giving Shahaji 
his jagir districts in Poona, Mahmud Adil Shih conferred on 
Sha hé fiji a royal it for the deshmukhi of twenty-two villages in 
the district of Karhid, the right to which had by some means 
devolved on government.* Before the middle of the 17th century, 
Shihdji’s son Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, had begun 
to establish himself in the hilly parts of Poona in the north where 
by 1648 he had succeeded in gaining possession of his father’s 
estate of Poona and Supa and of the strong forts of Torna in Bhor 
about thirty-five miles and Kondhiina or ‘Sinhgad about ten miles 
south-west of Poona, of Purandhar about twenty miles southof Poona, 
and of nee in Bhor about five miles east of Torna. At this time 
the south of the Nira, as far east as Shirval and as far south as 
the : of hills north of the Krishna, was farmed by the hereditary 
deshmukh of Hardas Méval, a Maritha named Bandal; and the 
“oh of sits ihe Sera gci to his care. He tertained a 
jealousy of Shivaji and kept a strong garrison an afull 
watched the country round Patanther The dahadede ok the place 
was a Prabhu a caste to whom Shivaji was always partial. Wai 
was the station of a Bijdpur mokdsiddr or manager who had 
ed of rear ik Kamalgad, and several other forts in the 
neighbourhood. Chandrardév More, Raja of Javli, was in 3100 
of the Ghatmétha from the Krishna to the Vérna? ‘The Bijépur 
plat being impressed with the idea that it was incited be 
Shahaji, over whom they had complete control, took no perticd 
measures to suppress Shivdji’s rebellion, In 1649 Shahéii was 
imprisoned at Bijapur and in 1651-52 a feeble attempt: MA seize 
Shivaji was made by a Hindu named Baji Shémrdj. Shivaii 
frequently lived at the town of Mahdd in Koliha and the ; brs 
of Shémréj, passing through the territory of Chandranty More, 
lurked about the Par pass until an o portunity should offer, Shivéii 
pia ee res grees attacked the party near the bottom of A 
pass an we them in great panic to the forests. In 145% <b. <: 
was released from ecnnaians at Bijépur na eee anehay 


solemn e ment to refrain from molesting the Mudhol chet one 


had been instrumental in his capture, To indy parti 
forget what had passed, Mahmud Adil Shéh made ne sah 
their hereditary nar and indms as deshmukhs. Baji Ghorpade thus 
obtained from Shahaji the deshmuki rights of twenty-two Villages 
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in Karhad whieh Shah4ji had sequired in 1697 from Bijapur." 
Disturbances in the Karndtak prevented the Bijapur government 
taking active steps against Shivaji, and no sooner was Shahaji 
released than Shivaji began to devise new schemes for possessing 
himself of the whole Ghatmétha or hilly West Deccan. | 









He had in 
vain attempted to induce the Raja of Jévli to unite with him 
against Bijipur. Chandrardv More, although he carried on no war 
against Shivaji and received his messengers with civility, refused 
to join in rebellion against Bijdpur. The permission granted to 
Shamrdj’s party to pass through his country, and the aid which he 
was said to have given him afforded Shivaji an excuse for hostility ; 
but the Raja was too powerful to be openly attacked with any 
certain pepe of success. He had astrong body of infantry of 
nearly the same description as Shivdji’s Mavalis; his two sons, his 
brother, and his minister Himmatrév were all good soldiers; nor did 
there 2 Bie any means by which Shivaji could create a division 
among them. Having held his troops in a state of preparation for 
some time, Shivaji sent two agents a Brihman named Racho Ballal 
and a Maratha named Sambhaji Kavji for the purpose of gaining 
correct intelligence of the situation and strength of the oriatipal 
laces, but ostensibly with the design of contracting a marriage 
vetween Shivaji and the daughter of Chandrarav. F ‘cho Ballil and 
Sambhiji Kivji proceeded to Jévli attended by twenty-five Mavalia 
They were courteously received and had several interviews with 
Chandrarav, and Ragho Ballal seeing the Raja totally off his guard 
formed the plan of assassinating him and his brother to which 
Sambhaji Kavji readily agreed. “He wrote to Shivaji communicating 
his intention which was approved, and, to 4 ia it, troops were 
secretly sent up the Sahyzidris from the Konkan, where Shivaji, 
besides the district of Kalydn, held the forts of Tala, Ghosdla, 
and Réiri in Koléba. Shivaji to avoid suspicion marched from 
Hajgad his capital to Purandhar and from Purandhar he made a 
night march to Mahdbaleshvar at the source of the Krishna where 
he joined his troops which had assembled in the neighbouring forests. 
Ragho Ballal, on finding that the preparations were completed, 











took an SEporkeniy of demanding a private conference with the 
Raja and his brother, when he stabbed the Raja to the heart and 
his brother was despatched by Sambhaji Kiivji. Their attendants 
being previously ready the assassins instantly fled and darting into 
the thick forest which everywhere surrounded the place they soon 
met Shivaji who according to appointment was advancing to their 
support. Before the consternation caused by the double murder 
had subsided, Javli was attacked on all sides, but the troops, headed 
by the Réja’s sons and Himmatraéy, notwithstanding the surprise, 
made a brave resistance until Himmatrévy fell and the sons were 
made prisoners. Shivéji lost no time in securing the possessions of 
Chandrarév More, The capture of the strong fort of Vasota, about 
fifteen miles west of Satdra ealled Vajragad by Shivaji, and the 
submission of the Sevtar valley com leted the conquest of Jayli. 
The sons of Chandrardév who remained prisoners were subsequently 
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Chapter VII. condemned to death for maintaining a seeret correspondence with 
History. Bijapur. Shivaji followed up his conquest by surprising Rohira 
ei which he scaled at night at the head of his Miéivalis. Bandal, 

Musas the deshmukh who was in the fort at the time stood to his arms on 

Beer en the first moment of alarm; and although greatly outnumbered 
his men did not submit until he was killed. At the head of them was 

Baji Prabhu the deshpande ; Shivaji treated him with generosity, 

received him with great kindness, and confirmed him in all his 

hereditary possessions He had relations with Shivaji, and 

afterwards agreed to follow the fortunes of his conqueror; the 

command of a considerable body of infantry was conferred upon 

him and he maintained his character for bravery and fidelity to the 

Pratdppod buitt last. In 1656, to secure access to his possessions on the banks of 
me iy the Nira and the Koyna and to strengthen the defences of the 

2 te i Shivaji pitched upon a high rock near the source of the 
Krishna on which he resolved to build another fort. The executio 
of the design was entrusted to a Deshastha Brihman named 

Moro Trimal Pingle, who shortly before had been appointed to 

command the fort of Purandhar in Poona’ This man, when very 

young, had accompanied his father, then in the service of Shihdji to 
the Karndtak and returned to the Maratha country about the year 

1653 and shortly after joined Shivaji. The able manner in whie 

he executed every thing entrusted to him soon gained him the 

confidence of his master and the erection of Pratapgad, the name 
given to the new fort, confirmed the favourable opinion entertained 
of him.’ In the same year (1656) the ao acer invaded the Bijapur 
territories and Sarjeriv Ghatge, Nimbdlkar, and other Mardtha 











estate-holders promptly joined Khin Muhammad the Bijdpur 

prime minister ith nce troops.* 3 

Afzal Khan's About the ieee 1658 Byépur was distracted by factions am 
ees its nobles and the youth of its sovereign Ali Adil Shah I]. At 
aa last they became sensible of the necessity of making an active 


effort to subdue Shivaji. For this purpose an army was assembled 
consisting of 5000 horse and 7000 choice infantry, a good train of 
artillery or what was considered as such, besides a large supply of 
rockets, a number of swivels mounted on camels, and abundance of 
stores. Afzul Khan, an officer of high rank, volunteered to 
command the expedition, and in his public leave-taking, in the 
vaunting manner atta common to Deecan Muhammadans, 
pompously declared that he should bring back the insignificant rebel 
and cast him in chains under the footstool of the throne. To avoid 
impediments which presented themselves on the straight route 
from Bijépur and the heavy rains which seldom subsided in the 
neighbourhood of the hills till the end of October, the army proceeded 
in September 1659 from Bijapur to Pandharpur and thence marched 
towards Wai. Shivaji, on its approach, took up his residence in 
Pratapgad and sent the most humble messages to Afzul Khan. He 
pretended to have no thought of opposing so great a personage, and 
seemed only anxious to make his peace with the Bijdpur government 
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through the Khan's mediation; he affected the utmost sorrow for 
his conduct, which he could hardly persuade himself would be 
forgiven by the king, even if the Khén should receive him under 
the shadow of his protection ; and he would surrender the whole of his 
country to the Khin were it possible to assure himself of his favour. 
Afzul Khan, who had all the vanity of a Muhammadan noble, had 
also a thorough contempt for his neny. At the same time as he 
had formerly been in charge of the Wai district he was aware of the 
exceeding ditheulty of an advance through the wild country which 
he must penetrate. With such considerations and mollified by 
Shivaji’s submission, Afzul Khan in answer to repeate rb assis 
despatched a Bréhman in his own service named Gopinéthpant with 
suitable attendants to Pratdpgad. On his arrival at Pir a village 
- below the fort, Shivaji came down to meet him. The Brihman 

stated that the Khan his master and Shaihaji were intimate friends, 
that the Khin bore no renee d towards his son, but on the contrary 
would prove his desire to aid him by interceding for his pardon, 
and even endeavouring to get him confirmed as jdgirddr in part 
of the territory he had usurped. Shivaji scknmleiged his 
obligation although his reply at the public meeting was not couched 
in the same ‘humble strain he had used in his messages. He said 
that if he could obtain a part of the country in jégir it would be 
all he could expect, that he was the king's servant and that he had 
been of considerable use to his government in reducing several chiefs 
whose territory would now come under the royal authority, This 
was the substance of what passed at their first interview. Shivaji 
provided accommodation for the envoy and his suite, but assigned a 
place for the Brihman at some distance from the rest. In the 
middle of the night Shivaji secretly introduced himself to Gopindth- 
pant. He addressed him as a Brdhman his superior. He 
represented that all he had done was for the sake of Hindus and 
the Hindu faith, that he was called on by the goddess Bhavani 
herself to protect Brihmans and cows, to punish the violaters of 
their temples and their gods, and to resist the enemies of their 
religion, that it became Gopindthpant as a Brihman to aid a course 
which Bhavani had sanctioned, and that if he did, he should ever 
after live among his caste and countrymen in comfort and wealth, 
Shivaji coaded his arguments with presents, and the solemn promise 
to bestow the village of Hevra on him and his posterity for ever. 
The Brihman envoy could not resist such an appeal seconded by 
such an inducement and swore fidelity to Shivaji, declared he was 
his for ever, and called on the goddess to punish him if he swerved 
from any task Shivdji might impose. They consulted on the 
fittest means for averting the present danger. The Bréhman, fully 
acquainted with Afzul Khan's character, suggested tempting him 
to a conference and Shivaji at once approved of the scheme. He 
sent for Krishnaji Bhaskar, a confidential Brahman, informed him 
of what had passed, and of the resolution which he had adopted. 
After fully consulting on the subject they separated as secretly as 
they had met. After holding some interviews and discussions for 
the purpose of masking their design, Krishnaji Bhaskar as Shivaji’s 
agent was despatched with Gopindthpant to the camp of Afzul 
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Chapter VII. Khin. Gopindithpant represented Shivaji as in great alarm; but 
History if his fears Gould’ ie overcome by Re areceonal assurances of the 
ee een Khan, he was convinced that he might easily be prevailed on to give 

yo himself up. With ablind confidence Afeul Khén trusted himoelf 
\dil Shabis, to Gopinithpant’s cuidance. interview was agreed on, and the 
ie Biapee trooped. wish pereus Inliour mngad to\davil  Ghisail tirenand 

Pander * a place for the meeting below the fort of Pratépgad ; he cut down 

1658. the jungle, and cleared a road for the Khiin’s ah but every 
other avenue to the place was carefully closed. He ordered 
Moropant and Netaji Palkar from the Konkan with many thousands 
of the Mavali infantry, He communicated his whole plan to these 
two and to Tiindji Malusre. Netaji was stationed in the thickets 
a little to the east of the fort, where it was expected that part of 
the Khin’'s retinue would advance, and Moro Trimal with a body 
of old and tried men was sent to hide himself in the neighbourhood 
of the main body of the Bijapur troops which as had been ag 
remained near Javli. The preconcerted signal for Netdji was the 
blast of a horn, ae ian — — : eno Trimal tlh to 
in on hearing the fire of five guns from iipgad which were 
sg to announce Shiviiji's 3 eg Fifteen hundred of Afzul 
Khan's troops accompanied him to within afew hundred yards of 
Pratipgad, where, for fear of alarming Shivaji, at Gopindthpant’s 

' suggestion they were desired to halt, Afzul Khan, dressed in a 

thin muslin garment, armed only with his sword, and attended, as 

had been agreed, by a single armed follower advanced in his 
pees 0 oe open erties 5 ge 10 for the occasion. Shivaji 

ml made preparations for this purpose, not as if conscious that he 
meditated a criminal and treacherous deed but as if resolved on 
some meritorious though desperate action. After bathing, he laid 

his head at his mother's feet and asked her blessing. He took a 

nen es affectionate farewell of his friends committing his son 

Sambhaji to their care. He rose, put on a steel chain cap under his 

turban and chain armour under his cotton gown, hid a crooked 

‘ ger or bickva in his right sleeve, and on the fingers of his left 

hand he fixed vighnakhs or steel tiger's claw a treacherous weapon 

well known among Marithds.’ Thus armed he slowly deseended 
from the fort. The Khin had arrived at the place of meeting before 
him, and was expressing his impatience at the delay, when Shivaji 

Was seen advancing, apparently unarmed and like the Khén attended 

by only one armed follower, his tried friend Ténaji M4lusre. Shivaji 

in view of Afzul Khiin, frequently stopped, which was represented 
as the effects of alarm, a supposition more likely to be admitted from 
his diminutive size, Under pretence of assuring Shivaji, the armed, 
attendant a the contrivance of the Brihman stood at a few ih 
distance. Afznl Khiin made no objection to Shivaji's follower 
although he carried two swords in his waisthand, a circumstance 
which might pass unnoticed, being common amongst Marithés, Hi 


ne _ 1826 Kdja Pratdpsinh when chief of Sdtdra (1810-1830) gave the rdyhuakhs 
attached 42 two ring fittis the fi paige aneonep be i the inna rey _ 
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advanced two or three paces to meet Shivaji ; the: were introduced, 
and in the midst of the customary embrace sty struck the 
vdghnakhs into the bowels of Afzul Khan, who quickly disengag 

himself, clay his hand on his sword, exclaiming treachery and 





murder, but Shivaji instantly followed up the blow with his dager 
The Khan 


had drawn his sword and made a cut at Shiviji, but the 
concealed armour was proof against the blow; the whole was the 
work of a moment, and Shivaji was wresting the weapon from the 
hand of his victim before their attendants could ran towards them. 
Syed Bandu the Khiin's follower refused his life on condition of 
surrender, and against two such swordsmen as Shivaji and his 
companion, maintained an unequal combat for some time before 
he fell. The bearers had lifted the Khan into his nquin during 
the seuffle, but by the time it was over, Khandu Mile and some 
other followers of Shiviéji had come up, cut off the head of 
the dying man, and carried it to Pratipgad. The signals agreed 
on were made; the Mavalis rushed from their concealment and 
beset the nearest part of the Bijépur troops on all sides, few 
of whom had time to mount their horses or stand to their arms. 
Netaji Pélkar gave no quarter; but orders were sent to Moropant 
to spare all who subiniteed. Shivaji’s humanity to his prisoners was 
conspicuous on this as on most occasions. Many of those that had 
attempted to escape were brought in several days afterwards in 
a state of great wretchedness. Their reception and treatment 
induced many of the Mardtha prisoners to enter Shiviji’s service 
The most distinguished Mar&tha taken was Junjhirriv re 
whose father badd bees the intimate friend of Shahaji, but Shi ji 
could not induce him to depart from his allegiance to Bijapur. At 
his own request he was allowed to return, and was honoeiably 
dismissed with valoable presents. The son and family of Afzul 
Khiin were taken by Khanduji Kakde one of Shivaji's officers, but 
on being offered a large bribe he agreed to guide them to a place 
of safety, and led them by unfrequented paths across the mountains 
and along the banks of the Koyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Karhad. When this treachery came to Shivdji’s knowledge Kikde 
was condemned to death and at once executed! | 
This success greatly raised the reputation of Shivaji. The 
immediate fruits were four thousand fuivae several pis eats a 
number of camels, a considerable treasure, and the whole train of 








1 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 74-78, Abdulla Afrul Khan who was a man of 
genome prowess secured Shivaji with one of hia hands and endeavoured to stab} 
Shivaji was indebted for his life to the precaution he had used of wearing armour, 
Disengaging himself from his granp, he plunged mighaathe into his stomach anid 
cut him down with his sword. His secretary fopenashpant endeavoured to aven 
the act when Shivaji bade him fly as he should always hold sacred the life ofa 
Brihman, The troops now rushed’outand not « man, except the fortunate Bra man 
escaped to relate the horrid murder. Scott Waring's Marithds, 67-69, 5 vtt Waring 
ma note adds; This account rests entirely upon the ayremigb of the Mardtha 
manneoripts, and I think them entitled to credit. Had not Abdulla Khin intended 
the like treachery I should doubt his consenting toan interview with such aman as 
Shivaji and upon such harsh conditions. For what more could he expect to effect 
at an interview than could have been effected by his sig This intention of 
Abdulla does not extenuate Shivaji's conduct, for Shivaji had made up his mind 
from the first to murder the Musalmin genoral. Ditto, 260. ; 
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equipment which had been sent against him. Such of his troops - 
an eere wounded, Shivaji on this occasion distingui pect ty whee 
of bracelets, necklaces, chains of gold and silver, and clothes. 





These were presented with much ceremony, and served to stimulate 
future exertion among his soldiers as well as to ere greater fame 
to his exploit. The sword of Afzul and Shivaéji’s favourite 
sword Bhavini passed to the Moghals on the capture of Sambhéji 
in 1690. They were restored by Aurangzeb to Shaihu in 1707 and 
till 1827 remained a valued trophy in the armoury of Shivaji’s 
descendants. Gopindthpant received the promised grantin reward 
for his treachery, and was afterwards promoted to considerable rank 
in the service.' ? 3 

In 1659, Shivaji rised the fort of Vasan about seven 
miles north-west of hid, levied contributions along the 
Krishna, and left a thana or garrison with a revenue ncllsetag 
in the gadhi or mud fort of Battis Shiréla. In January 1661, Ali 
Adil Shah II. disappointed in his hopes of crushin Shivaii, took 
the field in person and marched to Karhdd. All the district 
authorities, some of whom had submitted to Shivaji, attended the 
royal camp to tender their allegiance. Ali Adil Shah recovered 
Panhiila and Rangna in Kolhapur which had fallen to Shivdji in the 
previous year.? | : | 

In 1661, as Shivaji was unable to visit the famous temple of 
Bhavéni at Tuljipur during the rains, he with great solemnity 
dedicated a temple to her in the fort of Pratépgad. His religious 
observances from this time became exceedingly rigid ; he chose the 
celebrated Ramdis Svaémi as his aaddoabeck. or spiritual guide, 
and aspired to a high character for sanctity’ In 1662 when 
Shivaji thought of making Raygad in Koliba his capital he held 
the Konkan Ghaétmdétha that is the hilly West Deccan from the 
Bhima to the Varna. In 1665,in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of Purandhar by which Shivaji ceded to the Moghals 
the forts which he had taken from them and twenty others taken 
or built by him in the territory of the late Nizém Shahi government 
and obtained the right of levying the chauth and sardeshmukhi 
over the Bijapur dominions and to co-operate with the’ Moghals 
to subdue Bijapur, Shivaji with a bedy of 2000 horse and 
8000 infantry joined Jaysing and the combined army 
marched about November. Their first operations were inst 
Bajaji Naik Nimbdlkar a relation of Shivdéji and a sdoved dr of 
Bijipur. Phaltan was reduced and the fort of Tathvad sealed by 
Shivaji's Mavalis. All the fortified places in their route were taken. 
Ahi Adil Shah had prepared his troops, but endeavoured to prevent 
the invasion by promises of settling the demands of the Mochals. 
But Jaysing continued his advance and met with little opposition 
until near Mangalvedha in Sholipur.® In 1668 Shividji obtained 
a yearly payment of money from the Bijapur government in lieu 
of alevy of the chanth and sardeshmukhi over the Bij&pur dominions 
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and in spite of the narrowing of his territory by the Purandhar 
treaty he still retained the western Satira hills. 

The years 1668 and 1669 were of greatest leisure in Shivaji’s 
life.. Some of his contemporaries, speculating on the future, 
supposed from his apparent inactivity that he would sink into 
insignificance, but he employed this interval in revising and com- 
pleting the internal n rement of his government, which with his 
Various institutions are the key to the forms of government 
afterwards adopted by every Maritha state. Shiviji’s regulations 
were gradually formed and enlarged, but after a certain period 
underwent no change by the extension of his territory until he 
assumed the ensigns of royalty. Even then the alterations were 
rather in matters of form than in rules, The plans of Mardtha 
encroachment which were afterwards pursued so successfully by his 
nation may be traced from a very early period and nothing is more 
Naiarkiblo in regard to Shivaji than the foresight with which 
some of his schemes were laid and +the fitness of his arrangements 
for the genius of-his countrymen. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry ; his occupation of 
the forts gave him a hold on the country and a place of deposit for 
his plunder. His cavalry had not yet spread the terror of the Maré- 
tha name; but the rules of formation and discipline for his hy i 
the interior economy of his infantry and cavalry, the regulations for 
his forts, his revenue and judicial arrangements, and the chief offices 
ae which hisgovernment was administered were nay developed. 
Shivaji's infantry was raised in the West Deccan and Konkan ; the 
men of the West Deccan tract were called Mavalis or westerners, 
those of the Konkan Hetkaris or southerners. These men brought 
their own arms and required nothing but ammunition, Their dress, 
though not uniform, was generally a pair of short drawers coming 
half-way down thethich, a strong narrow band of considerable leng 
tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and sometimes a cotton frock. 

ost of them wore a cloth round the waist, which likewise answered 
the purposes of a shawl. Their common arms consisted of a sword 
shield and matchlock. Some of the Hetkaris, especially the infantr 
of Sdvantvddi, used a species of firelock, the invention of the locl 
for the flint having been early received from the Portuguese. Eve 


- Were useful in night attacks and surprises when firearms were kept 


in reserve or forbidden. The Hetkaris excelled as marksmen but 
they could seldom be brought to the desperate sword-in-hand attacks 
for which the Mévalis were famous. Both of them had unusual 
skill in climbing, and could mount a precipice or scale a rock with 
ease, where men of other countries must have run great risk of 
being dashed to pieces. Every ten men had an officer called a ndik 
and every fifty a havilddr. The officer over a hundred was termed 


jumlddar and the commander of a thousand was styled ek-hazari. 


There were also officers of five thousand, between whom and 
the sarnobat or chief commander there was no intermediate step. 
The cavalry were of two kinds bérgirs literally bridlemen or riders 
who were supplied with horses and shileddrs who were self-horsed ; 
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Shivaji's bargirs were generally mounted on horses, the property 





of the state. A pouy of this description was termed pdgah or 
household troops, and Shivaji always placed more dependence on 
them than on the shiledars or any horse furnished on contract by 
individuals : with both he had a proportion of his pdgéh mixed, to 
overawe the disobedient and to perfect his da of intelligence 
which abroad and at home penetrated into a knowledge of the most 
private circumstances, prevented embezzlement, and frustrated 
treachery, The Marétha horsemen were commonly dressed ina 
pair of tight breeches covering the knee, a turban which rene 
them fastened by passing a fold of it under the chin, a frock of 
quilted cotton, and a cloth round the waist, with which they 
generally girded on their swords in preference to securing them w 
their belts. The horseman was armed with a sword and shield; a 
proportion in each body carried matchlocks, but the great national 
weapon was the spear, in the use of which and the management of 
their horses they showed both grace and skill. The spearmen had 
generally a sword and sometimes a shield; but the shield was 
unwieldy, and was carried only in case the spear should be broken, 
Over every twenty-five horsemen Shivaji had a havildér. 
To one hundred and twenty-five there was a jwmldddr, and 
to every five jumlas or ‘six hundred and twenty-five was a 
subheddr, Every subha had an accountant and auditor of 
accounts appointed by Shiv4ji, who were liable to be changed and 
were invariably Bréhmans or Prabhus. To the command of ever 
ten subhds or six thousand two hundred and fifty horse, whic 
were rated at only five thousand, there was a commander styled 
neh-hazari with whom were also stationed a musumddr or 
Brihman auditor of accounts and a Prabhu register and 
accountant who was called amin, These were government agents, 
Besides these every officer, from the yumléddr upwards, had one or 
more kdrkung or writers paid by himself as well as others in the 
pay of government, Except the sarnobat or chief no officer was 
superior to the commander of five thousand. There was one 
sarnobat for the cavalry and one for the infantry. Every jumla, 
subha, and panch-hazdr had an establishment of hews-writers and 
spies besides secret intelligencers, Shiviji's head spy was a Maritha 
named Bahirji Ndik, to whom, some of the Brihmans readily 
admit, he owed many of the discoveries imputed to the goddess 
Bhavani. The Marit wis are peculiarly roused from indolence and 
apathy when charged with responsibility. Shivaji at the beginnin 
of his Career agisienay inspected every man who offered himself’ 
and obtained security from some persons already in his service for 
the reed and good conduct of those with whom he was not 
acquainted. This system of security must soon have made almost 
every man answerable for some of hiscomrades: and although iteould 
have been in most instances but a form, owing to the ease with which 
the responsibility could be evaded, the demand of security was 
always a part of Shivaji’s instructions to his officers, The Mivalis 
sometimes enlisted, merely on condition of getting a subsistence 
m grain; but the regular pay of the infantry was 6s. to £1 4s. (1-3 
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pagodas) a month’; that of the bérgirs or riders was 12s, to £2 
(2-5 pagodds);and that of the shileddrs or self-horsed cavaliers 
#1 16s. to £4 163. (6-12 pagodés) a month. All plunder as well as 
prizes was the propery. of government. It was brought at 
stated times to Shivdji's darhér or place of public audience and 
individuals formally displayed and delivered their captures, They 
always received some small proportionate compensation; they 
Were praised, distinguished, and Pisieeg: eae to their success ; 
and to plunder the enemy is to thi day (1827) used by the Marathas 
to express a victory, of which in their estimation it is the o L 

real proof. The horse, especially at an advanced period of ShivAji's 


history, were subsisted during the fair season in the enemy's country ;- 


during the rains they were generally allowed to rest, and were 
cantoned in different places near kurans or pasture lands, under the 
protection of some fort, where the grass of the preceding season 
was stacked and grain prepared by the time they returned, For 
this purpose persons were appointed to whom rent-free lands were 
hereditarily assigned. This system was preserved when many of 
Shivaji's institutions were neglected, and it proved a great aid to 
the success of his countrymen, . 

Shivaji kept the Hindu festival of the Dasara with great pomp. 
It falls in October at the end of the south-west rains. and was 
particularly convenient for a general muster and review of his troops 
previous to their taking the field, At this time each horse was 
examined and an inventory and valuation of each soldiers effects 
were taken to be compared with what he brought back or eventually 
to be made good. If a horseman's effects were unavoidably lost, his 
horse killed, maimed, or destroyed in government service they were 
on due proof replaced. On the other Send all plunder or articles 
discovered, of which no satisfactory account could given, were 
carried to the credit of government, either by confiscating the article 
or deducting the amount from the soldier's arrears. It was at the 
option of the captors to py almost any articles if fairly brought 
forward, valued, and paid for. The accounts were closed every 
year, and balances due by government were paid either in ready 
money or by bills on the collectors of revenue in favour of the 
officers, but never by separate orders on pas, The only 
exceptions to plunder made by Shivaji were in favour of cows, 
cultivators, and women; these were never to be molested nor 
were any but rich Muhammadans or Hindus in their service who 
could pay a ransom to be made prisoners. No soldier in the 
service of Shivaji was permitted tocarry any female followers with 
him to the fieldon pain of death. His system of intelligence was 
the greatest check on every abuse, and his punishments were 
rigorous. Officers and men who had distinguished themselves, who 
were wounded, or who had suffered in any way, were always 
gratified by promotion, honour, or compensation. Shivaji did not 
approve of the jdgir or estate s rstem ; he confirmed many, but, 
with the exception of the establishment for his forts, he seldom 
bestowed new military estates and gave away very few as personal 
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assignments. Indm lands were granted by him as well in 
reward of merit asin conformity with, the neerie of ne Ramen a 
ift of land, especially to Bréhmans, being of all charities the most 
Stable to the divinity. Shivaji’s discipline, which required 
prompt obedience to superiors in every situation, was particularly 
strict in his forts. The chief person or Ailledar in the 
command of a fortress was termed Aavildér and under him 
there was one or more sarnobats. In large forts there was a sarnobat 
to each face. Every fort had a head clerk anda con ‘ 
in and stores ; the head clerk a Brihman was termed sabnis ; 
th e commi was commonly of the Prabhu caste and was called 
kdrkhdnnis, The orders see ee ingress and egress, rounds che 
and patrols, care of water, grain, stores, and ammunition were most 
minute, and the head of each department was furnished with 
distinct rules for his guidance from which no deviation was allowed. 
A rigid economy characterised all Shivdji’s instructions regarding 
expenditure. The garrison was sometimes partly composed of the 
common infantry. Independent of them each fort had a separate 
and complete establishment. It consisted of Brihmans, Marithas, 
Rémoshis, Mhérs, and Mangs;the whole were termed gadkaris or 
fort-men. They were maintained by permanent assignments of 
rent-free lands in the neighbourhood of each fort, which with the 
care of the fort passed from father to son. The Rémoshis and 
Mhéars were employed on outpost duty. They brought intelligence, 
watched all the paths, misled inquiries, or cut off hostile stragglers, 
This establishment while new and vigorous was admirably suited 
to Shivaji's lo a as well as to the genius of the people. The 
gadkaris deseri the fort as the mother that f em, and 
among other advantages, no plan could better provide for old or 
deserving soldiers. 
Shivaji’s revenue arrangements were founded on those of Dadaji 
Kondadev, Shihaji’s Brahman manager, to whom Shiv4ji’s education 
in Poona was entrusted (1645). “The assessments were -made on 
the actual state of the crop, the proportionate division of which is 
stated to have been three-fifths to the husbandmen and two-fifths 
to government. As soon as Shivaji got permanent possession of 
any territory, every species of military contribution was stopped, 
all farming of revenue ceased, and the collections were made by 
agents appointed by himself. Every two or three villa were 
superintended by a karkun under the terafdar or ‘dlukddr who 
had charge of a small district, and was either a Brahman or a 
Prabhu. A Maritha hevildar was stationed with each of them. 
Over a considerable tract there was a subheddr or mimlatdér who 
had charge of one or more forts in which his collections both of 
rain anc ape were secured. Shivaji never permitted the 
deshmukhs and deshpdndes to interfere in the management of the 
country ; nor did he allow them to collect their dues until their 
amount had been ascertained, when an order was annually giv 
for the amount. The pdtils, khots, and kulkarnis were strictly 
superintended, and Shivaji's government though popular with the 
common cultivators, would have been aisaoean with village and 
district officers, of whom Shiv4ji was always jealous, had it not been 
for the resource which all had of ieeina bis military service. 
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The method which the Brahman ministers of the Maritha 


government afterwards adopted, of paying the military and civil 
servants by permanent assi 






signments on portions of the revenue of 
villages, is said to have been early proves to Shivaji. He 
objected to it, not only from fear of immediate oppression to 
the husbandmen, but from apprehending that it would in the end 
cause such a division of power as must weaken his government and 
encourage the village and district authorities to resist it as they 
frequently did that of Bijapur. With the same view he destroyed 
all village walls and allowed no fortification in his territory which 
was not oceupied by his troops. as ie establishments were 
carefully preserved, and temples for which no provision existed 
had some adequate assignments granted to them, but the Brahmans 
in charge were obliged to account for the poate: Shivaji never 
sequestrated any allowance fixed by the Muhammadan government 
for the support of tombs, mosques, or saints’ shrines. The revenue 
regulations of Shivaji were simple and in some respects. judicious ; 
but during his life it is impossible they could have been attended 
with stich improvements and increase of population as are ascribed 
to them by his countrymen. His districts were frequently exposed 
to great ravages, and he never had sufficient leisure to complete 
his arrangements by that persevering superintendence which alone 
can perfect such institutions. The Muhammadan writers, and Fryer 
a contemporary English traveller deseribe his country as in the 
worst possible state, and the former only mention him as a depre- 
dator and destroyer. Still those districts taken by him from Bijapur 
which had been under the management of farmers or direct agents 
of government probably experienced great benefit by the change. 
The judicial system of Shivaji in civil cases was that of panchidyat 
or council which had invariably obtaimed in the aoeey Disputes 
among his soldiers were settled by their officers. He drew his 
criminal law from the Hindu sacred works or Shastras ; but as the 
former rulers were Musalmdns they had naturally introduced 
changes which custom had sanctioned and perpetuated. This 
accounts for the difference that may be still found between Hindu 
law and Maratha usage. 

To aid in the pan of his government, Shivaji established 
eight principal offices: Ist the Peshwa or head manager 
whose office was held by Moro Pant or Moreshvar Trimal 
Pingle ; 2nd the Muzumddr or general superintendent of finance 
and auditor general of accounts, whose office was held by Abdji 
Sondev, subhediér of the province of Kalyin; 3rd the Surnis or 
general record-keeper, superintendent of correspondence, examiner 
of letters : the office was held by Anndji Datto; 4th the Vénknis 
or private record-keeper and superintendent of the household 
troops and establishment: the office was held by Dattajipant; 5th 
the Sarnobat or chief captain of whom there were two | ratépriv 
Gujar over the cavalry and Yeséji Kank over the infantry ; 6th the 
Daiir or minister for foreign atfairs, an office held by Somnéth- 
pant; 7th the Nydydadhish or superintendent of justice, an office 
managed by Niraji Ravji and Gomaji Ndik; and 8th the Nydya 
Shastri or expounder of Hindu law an office held first by Shambhu 
Upadhya and afterwards by Raghundthpant. 
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The officers _ head of a Saberad atior . 
Nyaydédhish and Nydya Shastri, he ilitary commands, | 
frequently had not Rian to repiatry: hte ota All there- 
fore were aided by deputies called karbharis, who often had power 
to fix the seal or mark of their nears on public documents. 
When 80 empowered they were styled mutdliks. Each department 
and every district establishment had eight subordinate officers 
under whom were an adequate staff of assistants. These officers were, 
Ist the Kdrbhdri, Mutdlik, or Divén; 2nd the Muzumddr or 
auditor and accountant; 8rd the Fadnis or Fadnavis Sah auditor 
and accountant ; 4th the Sabnis or clerk sometimes styled daftarddr ; 
Sth the Kdérkhdnnis or commissary: 6th the Chitnis or correspon: 
dence clerk ; 7th the Jdmdar or treasurer in charge of all valuables 

t cash; and 8th the Pofnis or cashkeeper. Attached to him- 
Shiv&ji had a treasurer, a correspondence clerk, and an accountant” 

s a Farisnis or Persian secretary. His clerk was a Prabhu 
named Bal4ji Avji, whose acuteness and intelligence were remarked 
by the English at Bombay on an occasion when he was sent there 
on business. Balkrishnapant Hanvante,a near relation of Shaéhdji’s 
head manager was Shivaji's accountant. On Shivaéji's enthronement 
at Réypad: in 1674 the names of such offices as were formerly 
expressed in Persian were changed to Sanskrit and some were marked 
a he her sounding titles. There was only one coimmander-in- 
c ‘ef for the infantry and cavalry and one a Sdet tae or judge." 

In May 1673 a detachment of Shivaji’s Mavalis surprised Parli 
about four miles south-west of Satéra. Its capture put the Musalmdén 
garrisons on the alert, and Satdra, a fort that had always been kept 
In good order by the Bijapur government, which was next invested, 
sustained a siege of several months and did not surrender till the 
beginning of September. It is remarkable that this fort which had 
lanes exh before the Adil Shahi dynasty, been used as a state 
prison, in time became the prison of Shivaji’s descendants. Tho forts 
of Chandan, Vandan, Pindugad, Nandgiri, and Tathvad all fell 
into Shivaji’s hands before the fair season? In 1675 Shiviji again ° 
Sean himself of all the posts between Panhéla in Kolhipur and 

fthvad. As soon as he was occupied in the Konkan and had 
carried down all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbdlkar and 
Ghitge, the desmukhe of Phaltan and Malavdi, attacked Shivaji's 
garrisons, drove out the posts and recovered most of the open 
country for Bijdpur. In 1676 Shivéji for the third time took 

1 Grant Duffs Marithis, 100-106. The fol owing atatement gi he 
the old and new titles SEB ease ia i674 : aE as 
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possession of the open country between Tithvad and Panhéla. To 
prevent future sareads by neighbouring proprietors Shivaji gave 
orders to connect the two places by a chain of forts, which he named 
Vardhangad, Bhushangad, Saddshivgad, and Machhindragad. 
Although of no great strength they were well chosen to support his 
intermediate posts and to protect the highly productive tract within 
the frontier which they embrace. While r | in this arrange- 
ment Shivaji was overtaken by a severe illness which confined him 
at Satdra for several months. During this period he became extra- 
vagantly rigid in the observance of religious forms, but he was at 
the same time planning the most important expedition of his life, 
the invasion of the Madess Karndtak.! The discussion of his leg 

claim to share in half his father’s Karnétak possessions and the 
possibility of making this a cloak for more extensive acquisitions in 
the south was a constant subject. of consultation. While Shivaji 
was in the Karnétak a body of horse belonging to Ghatge and 
Nimbalkar laid waste Panhaln in the south and retired plunderi 

towards Karhdd. A detachment from Shivéji’s army under Nilaj 

Katkar overtook them at Kurli, attacked and dispersed them, re- 
covering much valuable property, which, as it belonged to his own 
subjects, Shivdji scrupulously restored. 

_ In 1679, Shivaji’s son Sambhéji joined the Moghals. Diler Khan 
the Moghal general, intent on making Sambhaji the head of a party 
in opposition to his father, sent a detachment of his army from 
before res a which they had invested, accompanied by Sambhaji 
as Raja of the Mardthas, and took Bhopalgad in the Khanapur 
sub-division Shivaji’s easternmost outpost. At the time of his 
| death in 1680, Shivaji, who during the last two years of his 
life had become fin ally of Bijapur against the Moghals, Possessed 
that part of Sdtéra of which the line of forts built from Tathvad to 
Panhala distinctly marked the eastern boundary. Shingnapur in 
the M&n sub-division in the east with the temple of Mahadey was 
his hereditary indm village given by one of the Ghatges to his 

father Shihaji.© Ramdas Svaémi, Shivaji's friend and spiritual guide, 
whose life and conduct seem to have deserved the universal praise 
of his countrymen, a few days before Shiviji's death wrote Sambhaji 
his elder son from Parlian excellent and judicious letter, advisin 
him for the future rather than upbraiding him for the past, and 
pointing out the example of his father yet carefully abstaining from 
personal comparison.® — 





After Shivaji's death, Réjérdém his younger son being placed 
on the Maritha throne at Réygad in Kolaba, Sambhaji Seles 


son made his eseape from Panhdla, and, having made himself 
master of his father's dominions, among others, put to death 
Soyaribéi Réjdéram's mother, and imprisoned Rajdrim. .A con- 
spiracy in favour of Réjérém was detected and it was discovered that 
it was supported by the whole of the Shirke family whose motive 
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Was revenge for the death of Soyardbai who belonged to their family. nuy. 
Such of the Shirkes as could be found were executed and the rest 


fled and several of them entered into the Moghal service. Sambhaji 
ave himselfuptoidleness and pleasure and the system which Shivaji 
: areata soon fell into decay. Decay tirst appeared in the 
army where Shivaji's er opr and strict orders were neglected. 
When the horse took the fi alae 7 were allowed to join, plunder 
was secreted, women followers who had been forbidden on pain of 
death were not only allowed but women were brought off from the 
enemy's country as an established article of plunder and either gr ih 
as concubines or sold as slaves, The booty brought back by th 
commanders of the horse was too small for the pay of the poe 
They took the field in arrears and leave to keep part ae : 
was a natural compensation for the regular pay allowed by Shivaji. 
Sambhaji was igal in his expenses and his minister and favourite, 
Kalushaa Nort LndiAn Brahman, raised the land-rent by the addition 
of various cesses. When he came to collect the revenue he found 
the receipts much less than they had been in the time of Shivaji 
as the assessments were nominally greater. The urers of 
districts were in consequence removed for what seemed to him 
evident peculation. The revenue was farmed, many of the husband- 
men fled from ee ill “dit the ApREseeh 9 & Vast ay of 
Moghals under erent ped to complete the prospect of ruin 
to ‘Shivdji’s territory.’ In 1685 duri 2 this campaign Sultan 
Muazzam lay at Vilva,andin the emperors name took possession of 
such parts of the country as he could overrun. Deeds still remain 
in Which Muazzam confirmed in his own name grants of lands erigin- 
ally given by Bijapur generals. In October a pestilence broke 
out in his camp, swept off many of his men, and tly diminished 
his foree. Still on receiving the emperor's orders to reduce the 
south-west districts above the Sahyddris, formerly taken by Shivaji 
from Bijapur, he advanced without hesitation for that purpose? — 
In October 1686 Bijépur fell to Aurangzeb, the Bijapur govern- 
ment came to an end, and its territories passed to the Moghals.* In 
the same year Shirze Khan of Bij4pur, who was sent to invade 
Sam bhiji's districts, marched towardsSatdra* The Mardtha Mansab- 
dirs or men of tithe who had been in the service of Bijapur, sent 
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rofessions of duty to the emperor, but showed no readiness to join 
his standard. Shirje Khiin passed as far west as Wai where he was 
attacked and defeated by Sambhdaji’s chief captain Hambirrdv, a 
victory dearly bought by the death of Hambirriy who fell mortally 
wadnia The advantage which the Marathis had gained was not 
neglected ; several detachments pushed forward and occupied a great 
| part of the open country towards Bijapur.? 

Sambhaji became careless of all general business and y Hee his 
time between Panhdla and Vishdlgad in Kolhapur at a favourite 
house and garden in Sangameshvar in Ratndgiri. The whole power 
was in the hands of his ‘yours Kalusha whose time seems to have 
been more occupied in managing his master’s humours than in 
attending to the business of the state. The discipline of the 
Maratha army became looser. Though ruinous to Sam bhdji's 
resources as head of an organized state, this increased looseness had 
a wonderful effect in spreading predatory power. Every lawless 
man and every disbanded soldier, Muhammadan or Maratha, who 
could command a horse and a spear, joined the Maratha parties, and 
such adventurers were often enriched by the plunder of a day. 
Independent of other causes, a warlike spirit was thus excited among 
a people fond of money and disposed to predatory habits. The 
winkinide of horsemen nurtured by former wars was already too 
heavy for the resources of the Mardtha state. The proportion of 
the best troops which was kept in the Imperial service would pro- 
bably have soon enabled Aurangzeb to suppress the disorder com- 
monly attendant on Indian conquest had not the love of war and 
pillage been kindled among the Marathds, A pride in the conquests 
of Shivaji, their confidence in the strength of the forts, the skill 
and bravery of many of the Mardtha leaders, the ability angl 
influence of many of the Brahmans, and the anger raised amon, 

_ Hindus by the odious poll-tax, excited a ferment which ssouived 
not only vast means but an entire change of measures to allay. 

Aurangzeb had great military and financial strength; he had 
considerable local knowledge, and in the first instance the same 
power of confirming or withholding hereditary right as his prede- 
cessors in conquest. Titles, mansabe, and jdgirs were bestowed, 
and still more teqnsealy promised with a liberality greater than 
| that of any former conqueror. Stil] presumption, jealousy, and 

bigotry deprived him of many of those advantages. He was not 
fully aware of the strength of predatory power, and instead of 
crushing it by the aid of the established gx vernments,he pulled down 
the two leading states of Golkonda and Bijapur and raised nothing 
in their place. He involved himself with enemies on every side: 
he discharged the soldiery, whom, in addition to his own troops, he 
could not maintain, and thus sent armies into the field against 
himself. He supposed that he was not only acquainted with the 
details of the arrangements necessary in a newly conquered territory, 
but capable of superintending them. He placed little confidence in 
his agents, while at the same time he employed Muhammadans in 
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situations for which policy and humanity alike advised the choice 
of Hindus, The conbasion and disorder which followed could not 
be quieted by the emperor's fancied wisdom or by the flattery and 
praises of his court and countrymen. Mardthds, especially Mardthi- 
speaking Bréihmans, are less ed by show than Muhammadans, 
and soon found the weak points in their magniticent emperor. 
The powerful Satara chiefs Daphle, Ghatge, Mane, and Nimbalkar, 
during the siege of a iovered round the imperial camp 
until the fall of the capital. They then withdrew to t eir estates 
sending their agents with humble professions of duty, and in some 
cases attending themselves. Still from this time they became 
unsettled and joined plundering parties of their countrymen or 
submitted to the Moghals as circumstances invited or forced them. 
Few of the plunderers were independent of Sambhaji’s parties or of 
some of the local chiefs because the Moghal fauzddr's troops were 
always too strong for common banditti, While their envoys were 
in the ee camp professing obedience to Aurangzeb, the 
chiefs often sent parties to plunder the Moghal districts. In 
case of discovery their Bréhman agent, who, by bribery had secured 
the patronage of some great man at the Moghal court was ready to 
answer for or to excuse the irregular conduct of his master's followers, 
The Moghal fauzddrs were told to please the Maratha chiefs on 
condition that they agreed to serve the Moghals. The chiefs 
Were negotiating with the fauzddr; their agents were intrigui 
at court; their own villages were secure ; and their followers, 
hid under the vague name of Maréthds, were ravaging the country, 
The aon officers who had land assignments in the Decean soon 
found that they could raise little revenue. Their corruption was 
increased by poverty, and the offenders who in the first instance 
had landered their districts by purchasing the connivance of the 
fauzdars, bribed the jagirdérs ‘at court with a part of the pillage. 
The hereditary rights and the family feuds which had before use- 
fully served as an instrument of government, in the general confu- 
sion of the period became a cause of increasing disorder, The intri- 
cate nature of some of the hereditary claims in dispute and the 
ey of Brihmans who were always the managers made every 
case 50 plausible that the officers of government fori little difficulty 
in excusing or at least in palliating many acts of gross injustice to 
which they scandalously lent themselves, The r1i htful owners 
had often reason for sie Sead they absented themselves with their 
troops, joined the plun erers, and when induced or compelled to 
come in they boldly justified their behaviour by the injustice they 
had suffered. 

When an hereditary office was forfeited or became vacant in any 
way the Moghal government selected a candidate on whom it Was 
conferred; but the established premium of the exchequer was 
upwards of six and a half year's purchase or precisely 651 per cent 
on one year's emoluments, one-fourth of which was made payable at 
the time of delivering the deeds and the remainder by instalments, 
Besides this tax the clerks exacted an infinite number of fees 
OF perquisites all of which lent encouragement to confiscations 
and new appointments, The emperor, weighed down by years, was 
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soon overwhelmed with pressing cares ; his ministers and their under- 
lings were alike negligent and corrupt; even after deeds and paper: 
were prepared years passed before the orders they contained were 
petal out.' Aurangzeb spent about three years at Bijapur (1686 - 
1689). During this time his arms were everywhere suceessful. In 
Sambhaji's Deccan districts nothing but the strong forts remained 
unsubdued (1689), The Moghal yc d possessed themselves 
of Tathvad and the range of forts built by Shivaji between that 
place and Panhala, and Aurangzeb was now preparing to enter on a 
regular plan for reducing the whole of the forts, as, in his opinion, 
this was all that remained to complete the conquest he had sa lon, 

meditated. His plans were thwarted by the terrible outbreak o 

pisgwe which forced him to leave Bijapur and pass north to 

rahmapuri in Sholdpur.? 

In 1689 Sambhaji was surprised at Sangameshvar in erers migiri. He 
was carried in tei th to Raceecipaeien Sani at aa in Shokipur, 
and as he refused 5 heocaia & Musalman and insulted the Prophet 
Muhammad and Aurangzeb, he was exeeuted at Tulépur in Poona on 
the Indriyani. So unpopular had Sambhaji become that no attempt 
wasmade to rescuchimor to avenge his death. AtRaygad, on the news 
of Sambhaji's death, ‘his younger brother Rajérdm was declared 

ent during the minority of Sambhdji's son Shivaji afterwards 
known as Shahu. In 1690 Raygad the Mardtha capital fell to the 
Moghals and young Shivaji and his mother Yesubéi were made 
prisoners and taken to the Moghal camp. Shivaji's sword Bhavani 
and the sword of Afzul Khan were taken by the hals. Yesubdi 
and her son found a friend in Bx Saheb the daughter of 
Aurangzeb, and the emperor himself became partial to the boy 
whom he named Shéhu. Rajdram moved from place to place and 
afterwards made Ginji about eighty miles south-west of Madras 
his head-quarters. In a fresh arrangement of state offices made at 
this time Santéji Ghorpade the oldest representative of the Kapshi 
family was made sendpati or chief captain and dignified with the 
title of Hindu Rav Mamlakat Maddr. He was also entrusted with 
a new standard called the jaripatka or Golden Streamer, and in 
imitation of the imperial officers of the highest rank he was 
authorized to beat the nobat or large drum and assume various other 
signs of rank. Réjdrim at this time created a new office called 
Pratinidhi or the king’s likeness and conferred it on Pralhad Nirdji 
who at this time was the soul of the Marétha cause, 

While Rajdram was at Ginji, Ramchandrapant Bavdekar one of 
the principal men of the time was left with the title of Hukmat Panha 
in charge of all the forts and possessing all the powers of govern- 
ment, and under him was placed Parashuram Trimbak who from 
the humble situation of hereditary kulkarni of Kinhai had brought 
himself into notice and had given proofs of intelligence and spirit, 
These officers used great exertions in restoring forts and giving 
spirit and zeal tothe garrisons, Rémcehandrapant moved from place 
to place, but fixed his principal residence at Satara, where, by the aid of 
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his head writer Shankrdji Néshyan Gees he not caly atten 
to every military disposition, but regulated the revenue and estab- 
lished order. ae had pager st Sir ae eee off 
several straggling parties of Moghals before Santaji and Dhandji 

| Cini. When they joined him Raémchandrapant 
proposed a plan for surprising the fausdar at Wai to which Santaji 











greatly pleased immediately agreed, took the fauzdér with all his 
troops prisoners, and in their stead established a tha post. The 
presence of Santdjiand Dhandji inspirited R. ant’s men 





and he stirred his captains to follow their example. He sent them 
to make their established collections the chauth and sardeshmukhi, 
as they were termed, from the Moghal territory, and under the 
encouragement of success his officers added a third contribution for 
themselves under the head of ghdsddna or forage money. In this 
anner & new army was raised whose leaders were Povar, Thorat, 
and Athavle. Rajirim gave them honorary presents and rewards ; 
the title of Vishvasrdév was conferred on Povar, of Dinkarrdv on 
Thordt, and of Shamsher Bahadur on Athavle, Ramehandrapant was 
particularly partial to the Dhangars or shepherds a great number of 
whom served among his troops; and many of the ancestors of those 
who afterwards became great chiefs in the empire began their career 
under Ramchandrapant. Shankréji Nardyan, known as an able 
officer, reeeived charge of Wai.’ Ginjiin which Réjirdm was beaioged 
fell to the Moghals in January 1698. But a few ys before the Fall 
Rajariim was allowed to escape and came in safety to Vishdlgad i 
Kolhapur.’ In 1699 Réjérim remained for a short time at Satara 
which at the rectimnaatatite of Riimehandrapant he made the seat 
of government and then passed north with his army plundering!’ On 
hearing of Rajirim’s return Aurangzeb marched west from Brahma- 
puri in Sholaépur and encamped under the fort of Vasantgad about 
seven miles north-west of Karhid. Batteries were prepared and in 
three days the garrison surrendered. The emperor named the fort 
Kalid-i-fateh or the Key of Victory and was much pleased with his 
success. Aurangzeb marched for Sdtéra, a movement wholly unex- 
pected by the Marathds, who, filled with the idea that Panhala in 
Jolhipur was about to be besieged, had directed all their prepara- 
tions towards its defence. The provisions in Sdtdra fort were not 
enough to stand more than a two months’ siege. This neglect roused 
the suspicion that Rémchandrapant had purposely left it unprovided. 
Of this suspicion Aurangzeb took advantage, and when during the 
seoe: in consequence of Rajarim’s illness, Ramchandrapant was 
called to Sinhgad in Poona, Aurangzeb wrote a letter which fell into 
the hands of Parashurim Trimbak and widened the breach which 
had for some time existed between him and Ramechandrapant! On 
arriving before Sétéra Aurangzeb pitched his tents to the north of 
the fort on the site of the present village of Karinja. A’zam Shéh 
was stationed at a village on the west side which has since borne the 
name of Shihidipur. Shirze Khan invested the south side and Tarbiyat 
Khan occupied the eastern quarter; and chains of posts between 
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the different camps effectually secured the blockade. The fort which 
occupies the summit of a very steep hill of moderate height, and 
whose defences consist of a sheer scarp of over forty feet topped by 
a stone wall, was defended by Prydgji-Prabhu Havilddr, who had 
been reared in the service of Shivaji. He vigorously apps the 
Moghals, and disputed every foot of pone they pushed forward 
their advanced posts. As soon as they began to gain any part of 
the hill he withdrew his troops into the fort and rolled huge stones 
from the rock above, which did great execution, and, until they threw 
up cover, were as destructive as artillery. In spite of Prydgii’s 
efforts the blockade was completed. All communication with the 
country round was cut off; and as the small stock of grain was 
soon exhausted, the besieged must have been forced to surrender 
had not Parashuram Trimbak, who had thrown himself into the 
fort of Parli, bought the connivance of A'zam Shah and brought 

rovisions to the besieged. The divisions on the west and south 
raised batteries, but the grand attack was directed against the 
north-east angle, one of the strongest points with a total height of 
sixty-seven feet of which forty-two were rock and twenty-five were 
Tarbiyat Khiin undertook to mine this angle, and at the end of 
four months and a half (1700) completed two mines. So con- 
fident of success were the Moghals, that the storming pany was 
ready formed, but concealed as much as possible under the brow of 
the hill from the view of the garrison. Aurangzeb was invited to 
view the spectacle, and to draw the garrison towards the bastion 
the emperor moved off from that side in grand procession, so that 
when the 4 match was ready, hundreds of the Mardthés, drawn by 
his splendid retinue crowded to the rampart. ays Sa: was 
‘yigji the commandant. The first mine was fired. It burst 
several fissures in the rock, and caused so violent a shock that a 
great part of the masonry was thrown inwards and crushed many 
of the garrison in its ruina) The storming party in their eagerness 
advanced nearer; the match was applied to the train of the second 
and larger mine, but it was wrongly laid and burst out with adread- 
ful ccploaion, destroying, it is said, upwards of 2000 Moghals on the 
spot. Prydgji the Mardtha commandant was buried in the ruins 
caused by the first st state close to a temple dedicated to 
the goddess Bhavani, but was afterwards dug out alive. His 
cope be considered ey omen, = under other Sep ei 
1ight have done much to inspirit the garrison to prolong the 
aibeioa But as A’zam Shih could no longer be nennaadad tb alone 
tain to pass into the fort, proposals of surrender were made 
Siongh him, and the honour of the capture which he so ill-deserved 
was not only assigned to him, but the place received his name and 
was called by the emperor Azam Tira. Sitéra surrendered about 
the middle of April 1700. Immediately on the fall of Sdtira, Parli 
was invested. The siege lasted tillthe beginning of June, when, 
after a good defence, the garrison left the fort. The fort was called 
by the emperor Nauras Tira. As the south-west monsoon burst 
with great violence, the Moghal army, which was unprepared, 
suffered much distress and hardship before the eamp could be 
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moved from the hills, After much loss both of be Frage 
life, the army reached Khavaéspur on the banks of | 
Sholapur, where the rains are comparatively light.! 

A raid of Réjfirim’s against Jalna about fifty miles east of 
Aurangabad was metso vigorously by Zulfikar Khan, the only Moghal 
general of whom the Maréthis then stood in fear, that Rajirim 
was forced to fly. So hot tapered rte at though he managed 
to escape he died of exhaustion at Sinhgad in Poona in the middle 
of March 1700, month before the fall of Sitéra? The news of 
Réjaram's death was received in the as oe Se camp at Satéra with 
creat oe ing. Tdrabdi, Réjdrém’s elder widow, who, with the 
government for her son Shivaji a boy of ten, raised Parashurim 
Trimbak to the rank of Pratinidhi, and placed him in general cha : 
of all the forts. Tvirdb4i had no fixed residence. e Minkaris 
began to profess obedience to the descendant of Shivaji and 
sometimes joined his standard, but they always plundered on their 
own account when opportunity offered. 

Aurangzeb, whose reign was prolonged beyond all expectation, 

persevered to the last in his fruitless endeavours to stifle Marétha 
independence. In 1701 besides several other forts in Poona and 
Kolhapur, Chandan Vandan and Piindugad surrendered to his 
officers® But these apparently vigorous efforts were insubstantial ; 
there was motion and bustle without zeal or efficiency. The empire 
was unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers corrupt beyond all 
example. It was inwardly decayed,and ready to fall to pieces as much 
by its inherent weakness as by the corroding power of the Mardthis 
whom the Muhammadan wars had trained to arms, Though the 
weakness of the government tempted them to plunder, the Marathis 
had not yet the feeling of conquerors, There was a common T= 
pathy but no common effort; their military spirit was oxoitad be 
plunder, not by patriotism. Many enjoyed greater advantages under 
the weak Moghals than they were li ‘ely to enjoy under a strong 
Maratha government,and these were e ger that war should not cease. 
Many Moghal officers in charge of districts were in the pay of 
both parties, and they also had no wish that the confusion should 
end. Parties of Mardthas in the service of the Moghals met, rioted, 
and feasted with their countrymen, and at parting or when passin 
within hearing of each other used to mock the Mutismmagtere by 
uttering an alhamdalilaéh Praise be to Allah, and praying for lo 
life to the glorious Alamgir whose mode of warfare made their life 
80 easy. 

Some of the Moghal officers were anxious to negotiate a peace an 
Kim Bakhsha the favourite son of the emperor, whose early si 
were directed to the establishment of an independent kingdom at 
Bijipur, contrived to obtain the emperor's consent to open a 


‘rant Duis Mardthds, 174-175, See Khéfi Khan's Muntakhabu-l-Lubab in Elliot 
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negotiation with Dhandji Jidhav. Overtures were begun by 
proposals for releasing Shahu the son of Sambhaji. The negotiations 
proceeded and fora few days Aurangzeb had been brought to agree to 
pay ten per cent of the whole revenue of the six subhds of the Deccan 
as sardeshmukhi for which the Mardthis were to engage to maintain 
order with a body of horse. On the news of this concession the 
Mardthés, who, notwithstanding their predatory character were at 
all times exceedingly eager to have any right formally reco _ ad, 











flocked to Dhandji’s camp. With their increasing numbers 
expectations and their insolence rose. Their tone changed 
srl to Coes they “peighos wig a ars oad len 
required honorary dresses for seventy officers, urangzeb suspected 
treachery, broke off the negotiation, and recalled his ambassador. 
Soon after he left the Maratha camp the Moghal ambassador was 
attacked, and as this confirmed the emperor's suspicion of treachery 
he withdrew to the east. 

In 1705 Taraébdi went to live at Panhéla in Kolh4pur and 
admitted Ramehandrapant to a very large share of power. In the 
following year Vasantgad and Sitdra were taken by the Pratinidhi 
Parshuram Trimbak. Sitéra was surprised by the artifice of a 
Brahman named Annéjipant. This man had escaped from prison at 
Ginji and assumed the character of a mendicant devotee. He fell 
in with a party of Moghal infantry marching to relieve the Sétéra 
garrison, amused them with stories and songs, obtained alms from 
them, and so ingratiated himself with all that they brought him 
with them, admitted him into the fort andin reward for his wit 
allowed him to live there. Anndjipant, who had been a writer 
attached to a body of Mivali infantry, saw that with the aid of afew 
of his old friends the place might be surprised. He watched his 
chance, told Parashurim Trimbak of his design, and having intro- 
duced a body of Mévalis into the fort the enterprising and remorseless 
Brihman put every man of the garrison to the sword2 

Aurangzeb died in 1707. By the advice of Zulfikdr KhanAurangzeb’s 
second son, prince A’zam Shéh, determined to release Shahn 
and promised that if he succeeded in establishing his authority and 
continued steadfast in his allegiance he should receive the tract con- 
quered from Bijdpur by hisgrandfather Shivaji On Shahu's approach 
harabdi, unwilling to lose the power she had so long held, pretended 
to believe him an impostor and determined to oppose him, and 
chose Shankraji Niréyan to defend the western hil country. But 
DhandjiJidhav wasdetachedfrom hercause and the Pratinidhi find; 
he was not supported fled to Satéra. Shahn, joined by Dhandji 
Jadhav, advanced and took Chandan Vandan. He ‘seized the 
families of all who were acting against him and sent an order to 
Parashurém Trimbak to surrender Sdtdra. Parashuram did not 
obey, but Shaikh Miréh a Muhammadan officer who commanded 
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under him confined him and gave up the fort. On gaining 
10 ion of Sétéra Shéhu formally seated himself on the throne 
m March 1708. Gadddhar Pralhad was appointed Pratinidhi and 
Bahiropant Pingle was made Peshwa. Dhansji Jadhav was confirmed 
in his rank of Sendpati or chief captain and the a of making 
collections in several districts was entrusted to him. | the prevailing 
confusion the revenue was realized on no fixed principle, but was 
levied as opportunity presented itself in the manner of contribution, 
The principal writers employed by ree in revenue affairs were 
A’béji Purandhare accountant of Sdsvad in Poona, and another 
Brahman accountant of Shrivardhan in Janjira, a village claimed 
by the Sidi, from which, in consequence of some intrigue connected 
with the Sidi’s enemy, a ae he had fled to Sdsvad and had been 
recommended to Dhandji by Abdji Purandhare and Parashurdm 
Trimbak. The name of the Shrivardhan accountant, afterwards 
famous as the founder of the Peshwa’s power, was Balaji Vishvanith 
Bhatt. During the rains of 1708, Shihu’s army was cantoned at 
Chandan Vandan and he neglected no preparations to enable him to 
reduce his rival. Among other expedients he made an unsuccessful 
application to Sir Nicholas Waite the Governor of Borabay for a 
supply of guns, ammunition, European soldiers, and money. 
At the opening of the fair season, after holding the Dasara holiday, 
serhapears were made to renew the war against Térdbéi (1709). 
hélaand Vishdlgad, two of Térdbdi’s forts, were taken, and Shé u, 
on the approach of the next rains, retired to Kolhépur where he 
cantoned his troops. In October 1709, on the opening of the fair 
season, Shdhu intended to renew the war, but about that time 
an agreement with the Moghals waived the question of hereditar 
claim and made the reduction of Tfrdbdi less important to Shahu.* 
Daud Khan Panni, whom Zulfikir Khan left as his deputy in the 
Decean, settled with such Maratha chiefs as acknowled Shahn's 
authority, with certain reservations, to allow them one-fourth of the 
revenue, at the same time reserving the right of collecting and 
paying it through his own agents. Déud Khan’s intimacy with 
most of the Mardtha chiefs, his connection with Zulfikér in, and 
the terms of friendship between Zulfikér and Shahn, not only 
preserved Shéhu’s ascendancy, but, except in instances where inde- 
pendent plundering bands occasionally appeared, secured a fairly 
correct observance of the terms of the agreement. At the close of 1709 
Shihu returned to Sdtéra and married two wives, one from the 
Mohite and the other from the Shirke family. His other two wives 
who were married to him while in Aurangzeb's camp were with 
his mother at Delhi, where one of them the daughter of Sindia shortly 
afterwards died. Dhandji Jidhay, after a long illness, died on his 
way from Kolhapur on the banks of the Varna. His writer Balaji 
Vishvanath had accompanied him on that service, and during his last 
Sickness had the management of all his affairs. This brought on 
Baléji the keen jealousy of Dhandji’s son Chandrasen Jadhav, and 
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of several Briihmans in his service. In 1710, the army had scarcel 
returned to Satara, when Térabdi, encouraged by the commandant 
of Panhéla, marched from Malvan in Ratndgiri reinforced by the 
troops of Phond Savant, and made Panhdla and the nei: bouring 
town of Kolhapur her residence. Shankraji Nardyan the Pant Sachiv 
maintained Térdldi's cause and Shahu Setewutusd to reduce him 
instead of renewing his attack on Panhdla. About this time Shahu 
offence to Zulfikir Khan, Shabu at his desire gave up the idea. In 
1711 an army marching towards Poona succeec in gaining Rajgad, 
but as most of the Sachiv’s forts were stored with provisions and 
garrisoned Shaihu was relieved from the risk of a defeat in reducing 
them by the Pant Sachiv’s death, who drowned himself, it was 
said, from grief that the oath he had taken to Térdbdi- foreed him 
to fight against his lawful prince. 

In January 1712 Shivaji the son of Térabai who was an idiot 
died of mallee Ramchandrapant seized the opportunity to 
remove Térabai from the administration and to place Sambhaji 
the son of Rijashti the younger wife of Réjirdm in her sient: 
and exerted himself with renewed vigour, Still so long as Déud 
Khiin's government continued Shihu was secured in the ascendancy. 
He was surrounded by most of the experienced ministers and 
was entirely free from the cruelty and love of excess which his 
enemies gave out he inherited from his father Sambhaji. The 
loss of Shankraji Naréyan the Pant Sachiv was a severe blow to the 
opposite party, and Shahu, with the tact and temper for which he 
was deservedly applauded, despatched clothes of investiture to 
Shankréji's son Naro Shankar then a babe of two years. At the 
same time he confirmed in his situation Shankr4ji’s muéilik or chief 
agent. This measure secured to Shihu the support of the Pant 


Sachiv's party, who never afterwards departed from their allegiance. 


Shihu was not equally successful in binding to his interest all the 
members of the Pratinidhi's family. In 1713 Shéhu released 
Parashurim Trimbak, restored his honours by the removal of Gadd- 
dhar Pralhaid, and confirmed him in his formal charge of Vishdlgad 
and its dependencies. The Pratinidhi sent his eldest son Krishnaji 
Bhaskar to assume the management of the fort and district, but he 
had no sooner obtained Epis ath than he revolted, tendered his 
services to Sambhdji and was made Pratinidhi at Kolhipur. On 
this defection Parashurim Trimbak was again thrown into 
confinement, and Shahu, under the belief that the revolt had been 
encouraged by him, intended to have put him to death but was 
dissuaded from his design? In consequence of changes at the 
Imperial court, Daud Khan was removed from the government of the 
Deccan and the agreement between the Moghals and the Mardthdés 
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was dissolved. Chandrasen Jiidhav, who on the death of his father 
Dhandji Jidhav had been el Pao y pe basa aap eae from Sdtara 
witha considerablearmy and directed to levy thechauth, sardeshmukhi, 
and ghisdgne from the Moghal districts He was attended by his 
father’s writer Balaji eenbenaes art was now on : ane 
collecting and appropriating a share of the revenue Shihu, 
situation of poartcolt which wade no circumstances, was likely to be 
favourably viewed by Chandrasen. The old jealousy was increased 
tenfold, and in a dispute about a deer run down by one of Baldjis 
horsemen, the suppressed hatred burst forth. laji was forced to 
flee for his life. He fled first to Sdsvad in Poona but the Sachiv’s 
agent at Sdsvad did not think it prudent to protect him. With a 
few followers, amongst whom were his sons Béjir4y and Chimnaji, 
Balaji attempted to cross to Pandugad a fort in the opposite 
valley, but Chandrasen's horsemen were already on histrack searching 
for him everywhere. In this extremity he contrived to hide for a 
few days until two Marithds, Piléji Jadhav and Dhumal, then 
common cavaliers in his service, by their influence with their 
relations, gathered a small troop of horse, and promised at the risk of 
their lives to carry him and his sons to the machi or village attached 
to the hill fort of Pandugad. Bean was so little of a horseman 
that he required a man on each side to hold him on, In 
spite of this disadvantage the horsemen fought their way to the 
fort and Balaji was pene by Shéhu's orders. Chandrasen 
demanded that Balaji should be given up, and in ease of refusal 
threatened to renounce his allegiance. Shahu, though not preparec 
to punish this insolent demand, refused to give up Balaji and sent 
rh pa to Haibatrav Nimbalkar, Sar Lashkar, then near Ahmadnagar 
at once to march on Sdtira. Meanwhile Balaji Vishvandth was in 
Péndugad surrounded by the Sendpati's troops. Haibatriv, who 
was annoyed that he had not n made Sendpati and was 
incensed at Chandrasen’s behaviour, eagerly obeyed the order to 
march against him. Hearing of Haibatriv's arrival at Phaltan 
Chandrasen quitted Pandugad and marched to Devur about fifteen 
miles to the south-east. The armies met, Chandrasen was 
defeated, retired to Kolhapur, and from Kolhapur went to meet 
Chin Kilich Khan Nizim-ul-Mulk the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan, 
by whom he was well received and rewarded.' Chandrasen for 
revenge and Nizim-ul-Mulk who was disposed to favour the cause of 
Sambh4ji and desirous of suppressing the ravages of Shahu’s officers 
sent an army against Haibatriv. To su nee him Shahu 
sent forward a bade of troops under Baéliji Vishvanith whom he 
now dignified with the title of szena kurt or army agent. A battle 
was fought near Purandhar in Poona, in which the advantage 
claimed by the Marithds is contradicted by their subsequent retreat 
to the Sdlpa pass twenty miles south of Purandhar. A detachment of 
Maridthis from the Moghal army took possession of the Poona 
district. At length an accommodation was made, hostilities ceased, 
and the Moghals returned to Aurangabad. When the war was over 
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the emperor Feroksher appointed Shéhu to the command of 10,000 Chapter VIL 


horse, But for seventeen months the policy and vigour of Nizim- 
ul-Mulk greatly controlled the Marathés! During the rains of 
1714 the Mardthds resumed their depredations. Allthe deshmukhs 
and mens yieces in the Moghal districts of Mahsrdshtra fortified 
their villages on pretence of defending themselves, but they 
frequently joined or aided their countrymen of whatever party in 
escape, defence, and coneealment.2 

As Nizéim-ul-Mulk favoured the Kolhapur party Sambhdji’s 
influenee rose and Shahu’'s fell. The Ghor ades, both of Kapshi 
and Mudhol, joined the Kolhapur party. Sidoji Ghorpade, the son 
of Bahirji and nephew of the famous Santéji also declared for 
Sambhaji, but, along with his ally the Nawab of Sivanur was too 
intent on his schemes of conquest and plunder to quit the Karnstak.? 
Krishnardy Khativkar, a Brahman, raised to power by the Moghals, 
took post about the Mahddev hills within Sata limits, and without 
joining either Sitéra or Kolhdpur plundered the country on his own 
account. Damdji Thorit, s lawless rufflian of the Kolhipur party 
who acknowledged no chief but his old patron Rémehandrapant, levied 
contributions in Poona. Dadii Chavhén, another of Rémchandra’s 
officers took the mud fort of Battis Shirdla about i miles 
south of Karhdd, and in a short time became so formidable that 


of Shirdla and Karhad, which Udaji long continued to receive as a 
personal allowance. Several other petty wasters declared for Sambhaji. 
Among these the most formidable was Kénhoii Angria who 
then held the coast from Savantvadi to Bombay, and was spreading 
his power over the province of Kalysin in Thina. So great was the 
anarchy that, without a sudden change of fortune and greater 
efficiency in Shahu's government, his authority over the Marithids 
must soon have ceased. Balaji Vishvandth instilled some vigour 
into his councils and began tolead in public affairs. He set out to 
reduce Damaji Thorat; but, together with his friend Abéji Purandhare, 
and his two sons Bajirdy and Chimnaji, he was treacherously 
seized by Thordt and thrown into confinement. After many 
indignities their ransom was settled and paid by Shihu who now 
applied to the Sachivy to suppress Thorat. The Sachiv and his 
manager advanced against Thorét but they too were defeated and 
thrown into confinement. At the same time two other expedi- 
tions were prepared at Sétéra, one under the Peshwa Bahiropant 
Pingle which went to guard the Konkan and repel Angria and 
the other commanded by Balaji Vishvandth was ordered to suppress 
Krishnardv Khatévkar. Krishnardy had beeome so bold that he 
marched to Aundh about ten miles south of Khatéiv, to meet Shahu’s 
troops. He was totally defeated principally through the bravery of 
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Shripatrav, the second son of Parashurim Trimbak the Pratinidhi, 
whose father had urged him to perform some action which 
might wipe away the misconduct of his elder brother and procure 
his father's release. Shahu accordingly once more restored the 
Pratinidhi to ca and rank. Krishnarav submitted, was pardoned, 





and received the village of Khatav. This success was of considerable 
importance, but a like good fortune did not attend the Peghwa’s 
expedition. Bahiropant was defeated and made prisoner by Angria 
who took Lohogad and R4jmichi in West Poona, and was reported 


to be marching on Satara. All the force that could be spared was 
gathered to oppose him. It placed under Baliji Vishvandth 
whose former connection with ia would, it was hoped, lead to 


some settlement. Balaji’s negotiations were successful, and Angria, 
on condition of large cessions! in the Konkan, gave up his Deccan 
ar age except Raéjmdchi, renounced Sambhaji, released the 
Peshwa, and agreed to maintain the cause of Shihu. As 
Balaji performed this service entirely to Shaihu’'s wishes, on his 
return to Sitdra he was received with preat distinction, and in 
consequence of the failure of Bahiropant Pingle, that minister was 
removed from the dignity of Mukhya Pradhan and Balaji appointed 
Peshwa in his stead (1714). His friend Abdji Purandhare was 
confirmed as his chief agent or mutdlik and Ramdjipant Bhanu an 
ancestor of the celebrated Nana Fadnavis as his fadnavis3 
After the desertion of Chandrasen Jadhav, Manéji More had 
received clothes of investiture as chief captain or Senapdti, but 
failed to perform the services which were expected of him, 
He was now ordered, with Haibatriv Nimbdlkar, to accompany 
Balaji into the Poona district to reduce Damdji Thordt. As 
it was feared that the Sachiv, who was still Thoriit’s prisoner at 
Hingangaon in Poona, might be killed if the place were attacked, 
Yesubai the Pant Sachiv’s mother prevailed on Balaji to endeavour 
to obtain his release before hostilities began. ie this Balaji 
succeeded, and Yesubdi in gratitude made over to the Peshwa the 
Sachiv's rights in the Poona district and gave him the fort of 
Purandhar as a place of refuge for his family who then lived in 
Sisvad. B<liji obtained a confirmation of the grant of Purandhar 
from Shahu who thus unconsciously forged the first link in the 
chain which fettered his own power and reduced his successors to 
peraants and prisoners. The foree assembled was too powerful 
for Thorét. His fort was stormed and destroyed and himself made 
prisoner.” 

__In 1715 Haibatrév quarrelled with Shihu for not appointin 

him Sendpati, retired to the Goddvari, and was never erondlat 
The Peshwa induced the Moghal agent in the Poona district, a 
Maratha named Baji Kadam, to make over the superior authority 
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to him, on the promise that Rambhaji Nimbdlkar's jdgir should be 


in all quarters Maratha affairs began to improve. Still after a 
period of such confusion, weakness, and anarchy, the rapid expansion 
of their power is in any view very remarkable and at first sight seems 
inereditle. The influence of Balaji Vishvanath continued to increase 
» and no affair of importance was undertaken without his advice. A 
“= conciliatory policy was agreeable to Shahu and dictated all Balaji'’s 
- measures. the system of Shivaji was the groundwork of their 
r i oi a but saree the time of Samb ijl Lance: the 
necessity of preserving the Raja's supremacy by pro usely issuin 
deeds pilates a aveey seul Maratha leader the oleae 
of all the territory in which he could establish himself, was ruinous 
both to their union and their resources as a nation. Still the nature 
of the tribute which Shivdji's genius had instituted suggested a 
remedy for the endless divisions which every additional acquisi- 
tion of territory was likely to create. The expedient adopted, 
which is given below, although it insured its end ay for a time, is 
the most ingenious as well as the deepest scheme of Brahman policy 
which is to be found unconnected with their religious system. 

The ministry as far as practicable was composed of the old 
retainers, ee ke of those who adhered to the Kolhapur 
ee conferred on their relations, The details of the ministry 
in 1715 were : 














About this time both Parsoji Bhonsla and Haibatrav Nimbélkar 
died. Parsoji's son Kanhoji was confirmed by Shéhu in all his 
father’s possessions and succeeded to his title of Sena Saheb Subha, 
but the rank of Sar Lashkar was conferred on Dhavalshi Somavshi 
together with the right and honours of the post. Haibatrdv's son, 
annoyed at being set aside, quitted Shihu’s standard and joined 
Nizim-ul-Mulk. Shéhu was not without ability. He was naturally 
eben liberal to all religious establishments, observant of the 
forms enjoined By the Hindu faith, and particularly charitable to 
Bréhmans. The hilly west Deccan and the rugged Konkan were 
his birthright, but as his childhood was pleasantly spent in the pomp 
and luxury of the Mochal camp his habits were those of a Musalman. 
He occasionally showed the violence of the Marétha character, and 
for the time anger overeame his indolence. In general he was 
satistied with the respect and homage paid to his person and the 
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obedience which his ministers invariably professed to his command 
He was pleased at being free from the drudgery of business and 
in giving himself up to his fondness for hawking, hunting, and 
fishing, he did not foresee that he was delegating a power which 
might supersede his own. As legitimate head of the Marathds, 
the importance of that nation was increased by the manner in 
which he was courted by the Moghals; and the dignities and 
rights conferred upon him in consequence of his situation gave 
an influence and respect to the name of Shdhu, which under 
other circumstances he could never have attained. Both the sons 
of Shivaj!, Sambhaji and Rajaram, followed the example of their 
father from the period when he mounted the throne and always 
declared their independence. Shéhu acknowledged himself a vassal 
of the throne of Delhi, and while styling himself king of the 
Hindus, affected, in his transactions with the Moghals, to consider 
himself merely as a saminddr or head deshmukh of the empire. 

In 1715 Feroksher, the emperor of Delhi, becoming jealous 
of the Syed brothers to whom he owed his elevation, appointed 
the younger Syed Husain Ali Khan to the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, in the hopes that by separating the brothers he should 
weaken their ‘ged and com their destruction. In 1716, 
Khanderavy Dabhide, who had established a line of posts along 
the ee route and defeated two large Moghal 
armies, went to Sdtdra, paid his respects to Shihu, and was 
raised to the rank of Senapati of the empire, Mén4ji Moré being 
removed for inability and misconduct. The Mardtha officers 
encouraged by their success and by the secret overtures of Feroksher 
now extended their encroachments, and in addition to the chauth 
which they had agreed toreceive from Daud Khan in lieu of all claims, 
they everywhere levied the sardesimukhi. Under these circum. 
stances the Decean government of Syed Husain Ali Khan, distracted 
by Maritha depredations ou one side and court intrigues on the other, 
had recourse to negotiations with Shahu. Shankréji Malhdr 
originally a writer under Shivaji and appointed Sachiv by Réjérém 
at Ginji, had retired during the siege of that place to Benares. 
Tired of a life so little in accord with his former habits, 
although a very old man, Shankrji took service with Husain Ali 
Khdn when he was appointed to the Deccan. He soon gained the 
confidence of his master, and at an early period entered into a 
correspondence with his friends at Sdtéra. He represented to the 
viceroy that if the Mardtha claims were recognized, they would 
have an interest in the prosperity of the country; that this was the 
only de to restore tranquillity, and a certain means of gaining 
powerful allies by whose aid he might rest secure from present 
intrigues, and eventually defy the avowed hostility of the emperor, 
Husain Ali approving of these views sent Shankréji Malhar to 
Sitdra to arrange an alliance between the Moghals and the 
Maréthis, This mission opened a great prospect to the aspiring 
mind of Balaji Vishvandth. Besides the chauth and sardeshnukhe 
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of the six subhds of the Deeedn including the Bijipur and 
Haidarabad Karndtaks, with the tributary states of Maisur 
Trichinopoli and Tanjor, Shihu demanded the whole of the 
territory in Mahdr&shtra which had belonged to Shivaji with the 
exception of his possessions in Khandesh, and in lieu of Khandesh 
territory near the old districts as far east as Pandharpur was to be 
substituted. The forts of Shivner in Poona and of Trimbak in 
Nasik were also to be given up. The old districts in the Karnétak 
were also demanded, and a confirmation of some conquests lat ¥ 
made by Kanhoji Bhonsla the Sena Saheb Subha in Gondavan and 
Berir. Lastly the mother and family of Shihu were to be sent 
from Delhi as soon as practicable. On these conditions Shéhu 
promised to pay to the imperial treasury, for the old territory a 
yearly peshkash or tribute of £100,000 (Rs. 10 ldékhs); for the 
sardeshmukhi or ten per cent of the whole revenue he bound himself 
to protect the country, to put down every form of disorder, to 
bring thieves to punishment or restore the stolen Hh pth and to 

ay the usual fee of 651 per cent on the annual income for the 
hereditary right of sardeshmukhi ; for ere ep of chauth no fee was 
to be paid, but he agreed to maintain a ly of 15,000 horse in the 
emperor's service, to be placed at the disposal of the subheddra 
Jauzders and officers in different districts, The Karndtak and the 
subhas of Bijipur and Haidarabad which were then overrun by the 
partizans of Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur, Shéhu promised to clear 
of plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained by the people 
of those provinces after the final settlement of the treaty. 
Shankraji Malar had already sufficiently proved his desire to 
forward the interests of his countrymen, and Shahu appointed him 
(1717) to conclude the terms, which, according to the above proposals, 
were with some exception conceded by Husain Ali Khan. 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s control were to be 
recovered at some season of leisure or in any manner which Shahu 
might think fit, Meanwhile a body of 10,000 horse were sent to 
join the viceroy. Santdji and Parsoji Bhonsla relations of the Sena 
Saheb Subha, Udiji Povar Vishvasr4v and several other commanders 
were detached in charge of the Mardtha troops for this duty. At the 
same time agents were sent to inquire into the state of the districts 
and collect the extensive shares of revenue now assigned to them, 
while the Brihman ministers were devising a system for realizi 
their intricate claims which it was by no means their object or 
interest to simplify. 

The emperor retuned (1718) to ratify the treaty, An unworthy 
favourite encouraged him in his intrigues for the destruction of the 
Syeds, he became less guarded in his measures, and as an open 
rupture seemed inevitable, Husain Ali Khan prepared to march 
for the capital and solicited aid from Shahu. He i a retended to 
receive from Shéhu a son of Sultén Muhammad Akbar then residi 
at the Mardtha court. Such an opportunity was not neglected, 
Balaji Vish ee and Khanderav Dabhéde slap teapes ae join the 
viceroy with a large body of troops, for which he agreed to , 
them a certain phi daily rem” thé date of their crossing rn 
Narbada until their return. Husain Ali Khan further promised 
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that the treaty should be ratified and the family of Shihu released 
and delivered to his officers. On his departure Shahu instructed 
laji Vishvanath to endeavour to obtain the cession of the forts of 
atabad and Chanda' and authority to levy the tribute, which 

had for some time been imposed by the Mardthdés in Gujarat and 
Malwa. The plea on which these i goer pretensions to 
tribute were made was that the chief who _ already levied 
contributions in those provinces would break in and plunder, unless 
Shahu could receive such an authority as must oblige them 
to look to him only for what they termed their established 
contributions, and that under these circumstances Shihu would be 
responsible for the protection and improvement of their territories. 
The combined army marched to Delhi where the wretched emperor 
Ferokhsher after some tumult was confined Le) the Syeds and 
put todeath. Two princes of the line succeeded and died within 
seven months, — nm Ikhtiar the grandson of Sultin Muazzam 
was then raised (1719) to the imperial dignity with the title 
of Muhammad Shah, but the two Syeds held all the power, 
Balaji Vishvanath and his Mardthés remained at Delhi until the 
accession of Muhammad Shih 1720). During the tumult which 
preceded the confinement of Ferokhsher, Santaji Bhonsle and 1500 
of his men were killed by the populace in the streets of Delhi, The 
army Was fT oy the Syeds, according to agreement, and Shahu's 
mother and family were given over to Balaji Vishvanéth. As both 
the Peshwa and the Senapati were anxious to return to the Deecan 
they were allowed to leave, and in accordance with the re with 
Hussain Ali Khén, they received three Imperial grants for the 
chauth, sardeshmukhi, and evardjya2 The chauth or one-fourth of 
the whole revenue of the six subhds of the Deccan including the 
Haidarabad and Bijépur Karndtaks and the tributary states of 
Tanjor, Trichinopoli, and Maisur ;' the sardeshmukhi or ten per cent 
over and above the chauth ;‘ and the svardjya literally Own Rule 








' Chanda iz in the Central Provinces about a hundred miles south of N a 
"(rant Duffs Marithés, 199, When Grant Duff wrote (1826) the original gran 
were in the ion of the Raja of Satara. They were in the name of Muhammad 
Shah, dated in the first year of his pole 4. MH. L131 (a. p. 1719). The emperor 
Muhammad Shah was not placed on the throne till 1720, During the months that 
intervened between the dethronement of Ferokhsher and his elevation, two princes 

had filled the throne whose names were expunged from the records, 

*The deed for the chawth dated 22nd Rabi-ul-Akbir a.u. 1131 granted to Shahu 
the fourth of the revenue of the six aubida of the Deccan simply on condition that 
he should maintain 15,000 horse to aid the military governors in keeping order. 
Grant Duff's Mardthisa, 199 note. 

*The sardeahmukhi grant is dated 4th Jamddi-ul-Aval or twelve days after that 
of the chauth. It does not specify in the body of the deed that itis granted asan 
hereditary right ; but the customary fee on such occasions is stated on the back of 
the instrument as follows : 


| Re =o, e 
nal 176,08 | . j Haidarahad... 
| 113, 4 3 | Khindesh ... 
‘ 4, 01370 12 3 | 
| T5508, 000 la 1 | Total... 
{ 





The sardeshmulAi was estimated at Rs, 1,50,51,730, PeahkasA or established fee on 
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that is the districts held by Shivaji at the time of his death, which 
were granted to Shahu, excepting the detached possession: ‘in 
Khandesh, the fort of Trimbak with the adjoining district, an the 
conquests south of the Vardha and the Tungbhadra rivers, which 
were not ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay to the 
north of the Bhima, districts beyond the line of forts from Tathvad 
to Machhindragad in Satara, as far east as Pandharpur, were wh 
ceeded to Shihu, and also those districts which Aurangzeb 
pone to him at the time of his marriage in that emperor's camp. 

© country watered by the Yerla, Man, and Nira, celebrated for 
good horses and hardy men, the home of some of the oldest families 
in Maharashtra, who had not hitherto formally acknowledged the 
descendants of Shivaji, including the whole of the present district of 
Siitdra, was by this cession placed under Shéhu's authority. The 
Marathaés pretended that the conquests of Berér by Parsoji and 
Kinhoji Bhonsle, and their right to tribute in Gujardt and Mélwa 
were confirmed at the same time; but though some very indefinite 
verbal promise may have been given and Béléji Vishvandth left 
an agent for the purpose as is es of receiving the sanads, 
subsequent events prove the falsity of the assertion. 

When Balaji Vishvanéth started for Delhi, he left his divén 
Abaji Porendhaxe as his mutdélik or deputy in charge of his seal of 
office, and the duties of Peshwa pailiclens § to be carried on at the 
Maratha court in Bal4ji’s name. On Balaji's return to Sitdra with 
the Imperial deed the scheme for collecting and distributing the 
revenues which all admit to have been projected by Balaji was 
examined, and the system which had already been partially 
introduced was now openly accepted. The sardeshmukhy or ten 
per cent on the revenues of the subhds of the Deecan was first. set 
aside and termed by the ministers the R4ja’s vatan, a gratifying 
sound to the ears of a Maratha whether prince or peasant. The 
imposition of the sardeshmukhi reduced to a proportionate degree 
the actual collections from a country the resources of which were 
already drained to the utmost, but the nominal revenue continued 
the same. To have collected even one-fourth of the standard 
assessment would probably atthisperiod have been impossible but the 
Mardthas in all situations endeavoured to secure, in lieu of their 
chauth, at least twenty-five per cent of the real balances. Although 
they seldom could collect it, they always stated the chauth as due 
upon the fankhe or standard assessment, because, even should a day 








hereditary rights conferred, 651 per _ amounted to Rs. 11,75,16,762; the 
immediate payment on delivering the to one-fourth or Ra. 2,93,79,100-8-0 ; 
the remainder payable by instalments to Ra. §,51,37,571-8-0, The fee so calculated 
Was commuted to Hs. 1,17,19,39) in consequence of the depopulated state of the 
country. Grant Duff's Marithds 199-200 (footnote). 

+ The following ia a list of the sixteen districts included in the grant of srardjya : 
Poona, Supa including Baramati, Indapur, Wai, the Mavals, Satara, Karhad, Khatav, 
Man, Phaltan, Malkapar, Tirla, Panhila, A’jra, Junnar, and ap ye the paryanda 
north of the Tungbhadra inclodi Bees j g, Haliydl, and all the forts which 
were sg arte by Shivaji; tig“ Ken an including Ramnagar, Gandevi, Jawhdr, 
Cheul, Bhiwndi, Kalyan, jpuri, Dabhol, Javli, Rajipur, Phonda, Ankola, andl 
Kudal. Grant Duff's ithis, 20, 
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of retribution come the Moghals could make no elaim of peshkash or 


tribute on that head, as none was specified in the deed. In re 
to the sardeshmukhi, it suited both their foreign and dom 





estic 
. to keep that claim undefined ; but their system in practice, 
that of exacting as much as they could, was as simple as it was 
invariable. Of the seventy-five per cent which remained to the 
Moghals, one-third or twenty-five per cent was received according 
to established usage by the fauzddr, and the balance was collee 
sometimes for the Imperial exchequer, but generally on account of 
some jagirdar, to whom most of the Moghal conquests in the 
Deccan were assigned for the support of troops. This general 
mode of appropriating the revenue explains the seizures, resumptions, 
and cessions of dinatsl Gite ns the name of jagir during the 
later wars in the Decean between the Nizim ant the Peshwa. It 
likewise explains the practice which oD aSabbeter in many villages, 
even up to the British conquests, of bringing fifty per cent of 
the net revenue to account under the head of jagir, for which the 
kulkarnis in less than a century could assign no reason except 
the custom of their forefathers. The term svardjya or Own 
Rule, which in the first instance was applied to that part of the 
territory north of the Tungbhadra possessed by Shivaji at his 
death, on the return of Balaji Vishvanath was extended to the whole 
of the Maratha claims exclusive of the sardeshmukhi, Of these 
claims one-fourth or twenty-five per cent was appropriated to 
the head of the state in addition to the sa mukhi, This 
fourth was known by the name of the Raja's biébti, The balance 
was termed mokasa, Of the mokiza two shares were left at the 
disposal of the Raja; the one was sahotra or six per cent and 
the other nddgaunda or three per cent, both calculated on the 
whole svariajya. The balance of the mokisa was sixty-six per cent 
of the whole of the Mariitha claims exclusive of the sardeshmukhi, 
The sahotra was bestowed by Shahu on the Pant Sachiv asan heredi- 
tary assignment; it was collected by the Sachiv’s own gents only 
within the territory wholly possessed by the Marithds- ge sate 
collectors were sent by the Raja to realize it in distant districts Ph 
nidgaunda was granted to different persons at the Réin’s | le : 
Independent of salaries from the treasury the Pradhdne ereseiuis 
tndm villages conferred on them. Béléji Vishvandth recetrat 
several districts near Poona in personal jdgir including the fort of 
Lohogad. The Pratinidhi, the Peshwa, arid the Pant Backiv ae in 
charged with the collection of the bibti on the Raja's neni. 
Thus there were distinct agents for realizing the babi and sor 
deshmukhi, for the sahotra of the Pant Sachiv, for the nédgaunda of 
the aril Erg to whom it belonged, and for the mokdsa ta different 
officers for maintaining troops. The mokdsa was distributed amon 
& great number of chiefs as military jdagir, burdened accordin r ns 
the cireumstances with dues to the head of the state, both of Be 
and of troops. The districts of old Mardtha jdgirddra were freed 
from the chawth, but they were generally liable to the aym re f 
crim, sis fishing hc quota of aes REM, 
grant of mokdsa for a large tract were always stated as 
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deductions and long before districts were conquered, formal grants 
and assignments of their revenue were distributed. Numberless 


jdgirs and inams of lands and of whole villages were | 


alienated by Shahu ; the former commonly required the perform- 
ance of some service but the latter were entirely freehold. The 
Raja's authority was considered necessary to collect the revenues 
thus conceded, but the authority for which they were constantly 
petitioning was a mockery. The Brihmans soon proved, at least 
to their own satisfaction, that the Raja's sanad was sufficient for 
levying tribute in districts not specified in the imperial deeds. A 
district once overrun was said to be under tribute from usage ; 
other districts were plundered by virtue of letters patent. 
Particular quarters of the country were assigned to the leadin 
officers, which, as far as they can now be ascertained, were as fol- 
lows. The Peshwa and Sendpati, charged with the command of a 
arent proportion of the Raja's personal troops, were ordered to 
lirect their attention to the general protection and defence of the 
territory. The Peshwa had authority to levy the government dues 
in Khandesh and part of the Baléghat to the north-east of Shold- 
pur ; the Sendpati was vested with similar authority in Baglin and 
a right to realize the dues established by usage from Gujardt. 
Jinhoji Bhonsle the Sena Saheb Subha hat charge of Berar Payin- 
ghidt and was privileged to conquer and exact tribute from Gon van 


to the east. The Sar Lashkar had Gangthadi including part of 


Aurangabad. Fateh Sing Bhonsle was appointed to the K arndtak ; 
while the general charge of the old territory from the Nira to the 
Varna, and the collections from Haidarabad and Bedar were left to 
the Pratinidhi and the immediate agents of the Raja. The Chitnis 
had particular charge of several districts in the Konkan. The 
Pant iv enjoyed the revenue of the whole sahofra besides his old 

sessions in jdgir. The agents for eollecting the Raja's zaminddri 
dues were styled naib sardeshmukhs. Kanhoji Angria, retaining 
his districts in the Konkan, levied his chauth, as he termed it, by 
continuing to plunder the ships of all nations that appeared on the 
coast. He used to pay a tribute to the Raja in guns, muskets, 
military stores, and ammunition. He also presented frequent 
nazars in articles from Europe and China: and he was sometimes 
reek i with the very extraordinary duty of executing state cri- 


All the principal Maratha officers as a further means of Te- 


serving intercourse and union had particular claims assigned to them 
on portions of revenue or on whole villages in the districts of each 
other. The greatest Maratha commanders or their principal Brihman 
agents were eager to own their native village; but although 
vested with the control, they were proud to acknowledge them- 
selves of the family of the patil or kulkarni: and if heirs to a 
miris field, they would sooner have lost wealth and rank than heen 
dispossessed of such a vatan or inheritance. Yet on obtaining the ab- 
solute sovereignty, they never assumed an authority in the interior 
Village concerns 2 Say the rights and privileges acquired by birth 
or purchase, acco ing to the invariable rules of the country. Such 
B22 
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is a brief outline of the system and arrangements settled by the 


Maritha ministry on the return of Baldjji Vishvanith ; 
and such wes the eds by which a common wheel was 
crested, and for a ti agar ‘ved, among the Maritha chiefs; 
while the character of Shahu, the influence and power of Balaji 
Vishvanéth, the abilities of his sons Bajiriv and Chimnaji, and tho 
preponderance of Brihman ai aad authority paved the way, 
though by gradual steps, for the supremacy and usurpation of the 


In 1720, Nizdm-ul-Mulk the governor of Mélwa, throwing off 
his dependence on the Syeds, determined to possess himself of 
the Deccan. He overran Khindesh gnd defeated the Mo hal 
troops under Diliwar Ali Khan at Burhinpur slaying — their 
commander, =e te os of a ae Kanhoji paces see 
Malhar cughras the departure of Hussain Ali Khin had lived 
with the coy arte viceroy Alam Ali Khin as the envoy of Shahu. 
Khanderiv L bhade who had just returned from Delhi was likewise 
despatched from Satara with a body of horse. Alam Ali K hin was 
lefeated at Bilipur in Berar Payinghit by the troops of Nizim-ul- 
Mulk, and fell surrounded by Marathas slain in his defence. On this 
occasion the Marathis behaved as faithful auxiliaries and fought 
with bravery. They lost no person of note except Shankraji 
Malhér who was mortally wounded and made prisoner.' Soon 















after events happened st thi by which the power of the Syeds 
was destroyed, Muhammad Shah was freed from their control 
Mesuhiie’ seven Snsttens changes Sok tals, lea wn 
Meanwhile several ii an ingress hia ken place at the 
Maritha court, oy: owing to the death of t) leading 
ministers Parashurém ‘Trimbak, Baldji Vishvandth, and Khanderdy 


Dabhéde. | ip song the second son of the Pratinidhi had 
succeeded his father Parashurim Trimbak before the return of Balaji 
Vishvandth from Delhi' The Peshwa's health had suffered 
from the fatigue of the journey to Delhi and the labour he had 
bestowed on different arrangements after his return. He obtained 
leave from Shahu to retire for a short time to Sisvad in Poona 
where his family resided, but his constitution was exhausted and he 
survived for only a few days. At the time of his death (October 
1720) he left two sons Bajiriv and Chimn ‘ji. Bajirfiv was not 
formally invested with the dignity of Peshwa for nearly seven 
months, due perhaps to the absence of the principal officers 
at the Marstha court, or Bajirdv may have joined the army 
which did not return for some time after the battle of 
Balipur. The troops of Khanderdv Dabhade behaved with so 
sree bravery on that oceasion and one of his officers Damiéji Géikwar 
the ancestor of the Gdikwirs of Baroda so particularly distinguished 
himself that on hisreturn Béjirdv recommended him to Shabu in 
the warmest manner, The Raja in consequence appointed him se- 
cond in command under Khanderiv with the title of Samsher Raha- 


SESE 
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dur. Neither Daméji nor Khanderaéy survived their return above 
a few months. The son of Khander4y, Trimbakriév Dabhdide, was 
honoured with the dress of Sendpatiin May 1721, the same month 
in which Bajiriv received his robes as Peshwa Pildji Gaikwir 
sneceeded to his uncle Damaji, and Chimnaji the second son of the 
late Peshwa, who received Supa in jdgir was appointed to a similar 
command under his brother Bajiriv. Abdjipant Purandhare their 
father's chief manager, according to the rule of appointment, was 
reinvested by Shihu with serupulous ceremony. ng the in- 
terval between the death of Baléji Vishvanith and the intment 
of Bajiriv, Abdjipant Purandhare transacted ordinary “attnirs with 
the sealof the late Peshwa; but a great part of the business fell 
into the hands of Khando Ballal Chitnis and Shripatrév Pratinidhi. 
Khando Ballal gave his attention principally to the Angria, the 

idi, and the affairs of the Konkan; while the Pratinidhi aided by 

nandniv Sumant Pradhan conducted important negotiations wi 
Nizdém-ul-Mulk. ndrév’s son Mahtéji was employed as 
Shiahu's agent with Nizim-ul-Mulk, who while he apprehended 
an attack from Hussain Ali Khan, conciliated Shihu by promising 
to give up all that the royal grants conceded. No sooner was he 


2 rapes of the ascendan uired his party at Delhi and 
Tlie long Ste Maikthde’ had: au a0 in tha death of Balaji 


Vishvanith than he began to start objections to the establishment 
of Shihu's collectors, founded on some pretensions set up by 
Sambhaji and Chandrasen Jadhav. The wise precautions of 
Balaji Vishvanith, and the communion of interest which the distri- 
bution of the ceded revenue had produced, placed the Raja of the 
Marithis in a far more commanding situation than that in which 
he had stood during the first period of Nizdm-ul-Mulk's 
ment of the Deccan, The agent remained at Aurangabad w 
his arrangements would probably have been of little avail, but 
a vast army of Marathis was assembling in the Gangthadi under 
the Sar Lashkar, and their appearance had considerable effect in 
hastening the delivery of orders to allow Raja Sh4hu to establish 
his collectors. A fresh order or farmin obtained by the Maritha 
agent at Delhi from Muhammad Shih opportunely arrived to 
remove from Nizdm-ul-Mulk the appearance of having yielded to 
menace, and afforded an opportunity of evincing the promptitude 
with which he obeyed the imperial commands.! 

Béjirdv soon after his appointment as Peshwa (May 1721) set 
out with an army for Khidndesh where he levied his mokdea 
although not without opposition. From the period of his accession 
he gave a considerable portion of his attention to extending Maratha 
conquests to the north, and his aims were early turned to Malwa, 
Circumstances generally obliged him to return yearly to Sdtéra 
and Poona. During the three expeditions, before the rains of 1724, 
though he had sent detachments into Malwa, it is not ascertained 
that he crossed the Narbada in person until the end of that year; 
nor did he remain in Malwa for any length of time until upwards 
of eleven years after his accession os Peshwa. Affairs in the 
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Deccan required his presence, and with the intrigues of Niztm-ul- 
Mulk scndidehien 


tic opposition, restrained both his ambition and his 
enterprise, At different times before the Pe 1724 Bajirév had 
defeated the Subhedér of Burhdnpur and an officer named Déud 
Khan sent against him by Azim-ulla Khan from Malwa. In one of 
these battles two of Bajirav's officers who afterwards rose to high 
rank first came into notice. One was Malharji Holkara shiledar 
or self-horsed trooper who commanded a party of his own horse, 
He wasa Maratha Dhangar, a native of the village of Hol on the 
Nira, of which his father was changula or patil's assistant. He 
had served under Kantaji Kadam Bande one of the Raja's officers 
and had gathered a small body of horse. The other officer was 
Raénoji Sindia descended from a younger branch of the family of 
annairkhed a village fifteen miles east of Sdtdéra. The Sindids 
according to local legends have been distinguished horsemen since 
the time of the Bahmani dynasty. There are two Maritha families 
or rather clans named Sindia, the one distinguished by their here- 
ditary pdtil village of Kanhairkhed and the other by the title of 
Ravirdy. Both families claim Rajput deseent. Those of Kannair- 
khed had a mansab under Aurangzeb and Sindia’s daughter, who 
was given in matriage by that emperor to Shéhu, died in captivity 
at Delhi. Sindia remained faithful to the Moghals, and, as his fate 
was never known, it is conjectured that he was killed in some 
distant country possibly with A’zam Shah in the battle of ion in 
1707. The family had fallen into decay and Rénoji who revived 
its fame was reduced toa state of ater poverty serving as a 
bargir or rider first in the troop of Balaji | ishvantith and afterwards 
in that of Béldji’s son. To contrast his original with his subse- 
quent condition, he is said to have carried the Peshwa’s slippers, 
and to have been marked by Bajirdy as fitted for a place of trust 
by the care he took of his humble charge. 

Another officer who gained fresh honour about this time was 
Udaji Povar Vishvdsrév. His father was first raised by Ramchan- 
drapant Amdtya when he governed the country during the sie 
of Ginji, and the young man joined Shihu and obtained the 
command of a considerable body of horse. He was employed on 
Various services and appears to have been an active partizan, Like 
most contemporary Maritha leaders of experience, such as Kantaji 
Kadam Bande, Pildji Géikwér, and Kanhoji Bhonsle, he calculated 
on the surest advantage in the most distant ventures where his ap- 

arance was least expected. He made incursions into Gujarat and 

filwa, plundered Gujardt as far as Lunivida, and found Malwa so 
drained of troops that he was able to remain some time in the country 
intimating to the Réja that if supported, he might collect the chauth 
and sarideshmukhi in every direction. How long he maintained his 
station in the country on his first inroads is uncertain, but it is 
probable that he was obliged to retire from Dhiir a fortress in the 
west of Malwa where he tirst established himself, upon the appoint- 
ment of Girdhar Bahadur, whose exertion in the defence of Malwa 
was the chief cause which prevented the Mardthds getting a 
firm footing in that province for more than ten years after the 
accession of Bajirdy, 
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ogress of Uddji Povar, the successes of Kantaji Kadam 
| 1 Piléji Géikwér in Gujarat, and the dissensions between 
Nizim-ul-Mulk and the Imperial eourt opportunely occurred to 
favour the Peshwa's views of spreading Maratha conquests in North 
India. Bajiriv whowasearly trained by hisfatherto business was bred 
a soldier as well as a statesman. He united the enterprise, Vigour, 
and hardihood of a Maritha chief with the ro astuteness, and 
address of a Konkanasth Bréhman. He was fally acquainted with 
his father's financial schemes and chose the part of the plan which 
was calculated to direct the predatory hordes of Mahdrdsbtra in a 
common effort. The genius of Bajirdy enlarged his father’s 
schemes, and unlike most Brahmans he had both the head to plan 
and the hand todo. To the unceasing industry and minute watch- 
fulness of his caste he added a ju gment that taught him the 
leading points of importance which tended to spread Mardtha 
sway. ajiriv’s views of seanening Maritha power in Upper India 
were at first disapproved by Shahu, and from prudence as 
well as rivalry were opposed by Shripatrdv the Pratinidhi. 
Jealousy in public places is a passion which the subtlest Bréhman can 
rarely command or hide. The passion is bitterest among Brihmans 
of different tribes. ‘The rivalry between Bajirav the Kodikoastl 
Peshwaand Shripatrav the Deshasth Pratinidhi tended to preserve the 
Raja‘s seoeneney longer. The Peshwa’s first proposal for f 
what he called the established tribute from Malwa and extending 
Martha conquests into North India was violently and for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pratinidhi. Shripatray represented 
it as rash 5 imprudent. He held that, though the head of the 
State might not be called to account for casual inroads, to allow the 
Peshwa to make raids must draw on the Marathds the whole power 
of the empire, and precipitate hostilities with Nizim-ul-Mulk whose 
victorious army was still at their pates; that so far from being pre- 
pared for resistance there was a total want of regularity even in 
their arrangements, that they could scarcely quell a common insur- 
rection: and that toenter on a war before they had secured what had 
been ceded was the extreme of folly and of rashness. The Pratinidhi 
added that he was a soldier as well as the Peshwa, and when ex} 
dient as ready as Exjirdv to head an expedition: that after they had 
established their collectors and arranged other parts of the country 
it would be advisable, before pursuing their conquests in the north, 
to reduce the Karndtak and to recover the countries conquered 
by Shivaji; that Fattehsing Bhonsle’s troops could scarely 
venture tocross the Krishna, and that the first efforts should be 
made in that quarter. — | 

These were probably the real opinions of Shripatrav. The 
wisdom of Bijiriv was of a higher order. He boa preteen 
the nature of predatory power; he perceived its CBee in the 
turbulence and anarchy for which the system of distributing the 
revenue was the first remedy; he foresaw that confusion abroad 
would tend to order at home; that as commander of distant 
expeditions he should acquire the direction of a larger force 
than any other chief of the empire; that the resources 
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of the Deccan would not only improve by withdrawing the hordes 
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of horse which unprofitably consumed them, but must fall under the 
control of that person who could most readily procure employment 
and subsistence for the troops. While Bajirav concealed his private 
designs and partly admitted the justice of Shripatriv's views, he 
endeavoured by his commanding eloquence to arouse enthusiasm or 
ambition in Shahu. He went over the conquests of Shahu's famous 
grandfather and reminded him of the powerful kings and the 
mighty emperor with whom Shivéji ha successfully contended, 
He painted the present condition of India, the weakness indolence 
and imbecility of the Moghals, and the activity energy and enterprise 
of the Mardthés. If, he said, the great Shivaji had been of the 
same opinion as the Pratinidhi, he would have thought it necessary 
before venturing into the Karndtak to reduce Bijapur and Golkonda. 
As to their domestic quarrels beyond the Krishna, it would be time 
to think of them hereafter; by the Raja's good fortune Raed 
desire would be accomplished. Bajirdv ended a speech of considerable 
length, with the words: Now is our time to irive strangers from 
the land of the Hindus and to gain undying renown. By turning our 
efforts to North India the Maratha flag shall fly from the Krishna 
to the Attock. You shall plant it, ae Shihu, in the Kinnar 
Khand beyond the Himilyas ; a noble son of a worthy father, 
Let us strike, said Bajirév, at the trunk of the withering tree; the 
branches must fall of themselves. | 

At what time Shahu’s consent was obtained is not known. The 
form of obtaining the Raja's consent on all such occasions was rigidly 
observed by the Peshwas at astage when their supremacy was far 
advanced, By virtue of that authority and their station as mukhya 
pradhdne or chief ministers, even when their usurpation became 
complete, it suited the Brahman character to act as nominal servants 
and real masters to rule the Maridtha chiefs as the delegate of their 


In 1725, Hamid Khan, the unele of Nizim-ul-Mulk, for the aid 
he gave him against Mubériz Khan, granted the chauth in Gujardt 
to Kant4ji Kadam Bande and Pilaji Gdikwar, who proceeded to levy 
their assignments. The division of the money led to perpetual dis- 
putes. Pilaji, as the agent of Dabhade Sendpati considered himself the 
superior authority in Gujarat and Kantdji as an officer of the Réja 
despised his pretensions, An agreement was signed by which the 
chauth east of the Mahi was assigned to Piléji and that to the west 
to Kantaéji.? Meanwhile Bajirav took advantage of the confusion 
caused by Moghal dissensions to carry his arms into Malwa, where, 
though opposed by Raja Girdhar, he was successful for two seasons 
in obtaining plunder and contributions. Ik is probable that Nizim- 
ul-Mulk against whom the Imperial forces were acting in Gujarat, 
may have connived at his incursions, but there is no proof of any 

irect communication with the Peshwa. nif asoh by virtue of the 











authority vested in him by Shéhu, granted deeds to Povar, Holkar, 
and Sindin to levy chauth and sardeshmulhi and to keep half the 


Koet in payment of their troops. In 1726, the Peabiwn with a 
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large army under Fattehsing Bhonsle, marched into the Madras Kar- 
nitak, plundered the districts, and levied a contribution from Ser- 
ingapatam. The Maréthds lost a number of men without gaini 
the expected advantages, Bajirav had objected to the expedition, ah 
was dissatisfied with the result, and on returning to Satara he found 
more serious reasons of dissatisfaction in the measures} ursued by the 
Pratinidhi. The cause of his displeasure originated in the artful 
schemes of Nizam-ul-Mulk, which, but for the penetration and vigour 
of Bajirdv, would probably have unlinked the chain by which Balaji 
Vishvanéth had joined the interests as well as the inclinations of 
most of the Hindu chieftains of the Deccan! 


In 1727 Nizim-ul-Mulk, though relieved from immediate appre- 
hensions from the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Shah whose power 
was daily declining, became alarmed at the rams. power of the 
Marathds, He beheld in their systematic anc persevering encroach- 
ments on the divided revenue of the Deccan and the Karndtak, the 
extinction of his own resources as well as those of the empire, and 
took measures to avert these evils by endeavouring to consolidate his 
own power and to create divisions among the Mardthas, In these 
measures he overlooked the ability of his opponent Bajirév and 
little thought that the pursuit of his own schemes should strengthen 
the power of the Peshwa. He had fixed on Haidarabad, the ancient 
capital of the Kuth Shahi kings, as fittest for the seat of his new 
government, and was anxious on any terms to remove the Maratha 
_ collectors from that quarter, Although Nizim-ul-Mulk hadeontirmed 

the imperial grant in Shéhu's favour, a great deal of what was 
‘Yielded was not actually given up. Numerous points had remained 
unadjusted. Shdhu’s part of the agreement to prevent plundering 
was not fulfilled and constant discussions were the consequence, A 
‘mew authority for a part of the old territory was granted by 
Nizim-ul-Mulk, which particularly specified the fixed personal jagirs 
that Shéhu agreed to exempt from sequestration. Jdgir assignments 
in the old territory about Poona which the Nizim had given to 
Rambhaji Nimbdlkar one of the disaffected officers who had joined 
him, were exchanged for new grants to the eastward about Karmiila, 
a measure on the part of N zam-ul-Mulk particularly conciliatory 
to Shahu. After this a settlement was 





















in money was to be paid for the chauth, and for the sardeshmukhi 
nahu received some jdgir territory near Inddpur in Poona of which 
. he was an hereditary deshnukh,? and a jagir in Berar was 
conferred on the Pratinidhi. Nizém-ul-Mulk had thus effected his 
irst object by negotiation, but the exchange met with the decided 
jisapproval of Bajirdv who was ever an enemy to consolidation 
\ dispiaee ran 80 high between him and the Pratinidhi that 
izim-ul-Mulk, encouraged by appearances and the support and 

jance of Chandrasen : idhav, Riv Rambha Nimbdlkar jdgirdér 
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of Barsi, and Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur, resolved to complete the 
design he had forined., With this ew he espoused the cause of 
Sambhdji and endeavoured to create a complete division in the 
Maritha government by reviving the former feuds between Shahu 
and Sambhaji. 

Nizém-ul-Mulk began by formally hearing the claims of Sam- 
bhaji in a demand made for an equal division of the revenue ; 
and, according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, sequestrated 
the tty in dispute by removing the collectors of the sardesh- 
mukhi and displacing the mokdadddrs of Shahu until their respective 
rights should be adjusted. Assuming this rivilege as viceroy he 
pretended to become the friend and arbiter of h parties. Brjirav 
was not to be duped by the old artifice of engaging the Maritha 
cousins in an hereditary dispute. He quickly tarient the Nizim’s 
weapons to his own advantage, for Shahu, true to the feeling of a 
Maritha, of whom even among the peasantry the mildest men became 
violent when a ratan is concerned, though for some time he had 
been reconciled to Nizim-ul-Mulk,was at once on hearing of this 
interference roused to implacable resentment acai t him, and for 
the time against all who had vindicated or who dared to Justify his 
conduct. He looked to Bajiriv for counsel and for vengeance ; for 
these he would have bartered life, and for these he virtually sold 
the supremacy of his empire. At first he determined to lead his 
army, but it was represented that to march in person would place 
him on an equality with Sambhaji of Kolhapur ; none but the 
emperor was worthy of contending with the king of the Hindus. 
Full powers were therefore given to Bijiriv. The great influence 
which the Peshwa had gained was shown in the promptness with 
which many of the most unr ly and factious of the Shiledar families 
gathered round the standard of the nation. 

Niziim-ul- Mulk perceived his mistake, and sought to amend it by 
writing to Shaihu and the Pratinidhi that he was solely actuated 
by a wish to benefit the Raja In order to prevent the usurpation of 
the Konkani Brahmans by whose creatures every situation was filled: 
that the mokisdddrs and collectors of the sardeshmukhi had been 
replaced by others belonging to the Raja's relation, Sambhaji, whom 
he had appointed the Raja's deputy, as Sardeshmukh of the six 
subhds of the Deccan; and that the Raja when freed from the 
control of the Konkani Brahmans might afterwards appoint agents 
sgn his own selection, But the animosity of Shahu, worked 
to the highest pitch by the Peshwa, was not to be appeased by offers, 
which, under the colouring given to them by Bajirav, only added 
insult to injury. Both berry prepared to attack each other as soon 
as the rains should subside and enable their horse to cross the rivers. 
In the war that ensued in Gujarst and Khandesh (1728) between 
Nizim-ul-Mulk aided by Sambhaji on one side and the Peshwa on 
the other the able conduct of Bijirdv forced Nizim-ul-Mulk to Lor} 
to & negotiation. Bajirdv demanded that Sambhéaji should be sent 
to his camp ; that security should be afforded for the future collec- 
tion of the Maratha shares of the revenue by giving up several 
fortified places ; and that all arrears not yet realized should be made 
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Rood. Nizim-ul-Mulk agreed to all the articles except that of Chapter VII. 
elivering up Sambhaji. Bajirév represented that he was a near History. 
relation of the Raja's and that he should be treated with equal " 
respect. It was at last settled that Nizém-ul-Mulk should guarantee  Mandtis, 
his safe arrival in Panhdla, when Shahu should be at ay to iy 

take what steps he might think proper for the settlement of their 

family dispute. 

Bajiriv was then negotiating with Sar Buland Khan in hopes of 
obtaining the cession of thechauth and sardeshmukhi of Gujarat. After 
the ratification of the treaty with Niziém-ul-Mulk, Chimnéji Apa 
the Peshwa’s brother marched with a large army and exacted a heavy 
contribution from Petlid and alindéred Dhalea. but on promising 
that if the chauth and sardeshmukhi were yielded the districts 
should be secured from depredation, Sar Buland Khan agreed to the 
Peshwa's proposals, and in 1729 granted the sardeshmukhi or 
ten per cent of the whole revenue both on the land and customs 
except the port of Surat and the district round it, together with the 
chauth or one-fourth of the whole collections on the land and 
customs except Surat, and five per cent on the revenues of the city 
of Ahmadabad. 

While Bajirdv’s presence was necessary in the north to support 
Chimn4ji in Gujardt, Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur, instigated by 
Udaji Chavhan refused to listen to overtures made by Shahu and 
encamped on the north side of the Varna with all his | average 
women and equipments, and began to plunder the country. The 
Pratinidhi surprised Sambhdji's camp and drove them to Panhdla 
with the loss of the whole of their baggage. Many prisoners were 
taken, among others Tarabdi and her danghter-in-law Rajasbai the 
widow of Shivaji of Kolhapur. Both these persons were placed in 
confinement in the fort of Batéra (1730), this defeat brought on 
an immediate accommodation. Except some forts, the Maratha dis- 
tricts and claims in the tract of which the rivers Varna and Krishna 
to the north and the Tungbhadra to the south are the boundaries 
were wholly ceded. Kopdl near the Tungbhadra was relinquished 
by Shahu in exchange for Ratnagiri, and the territory of the 
Konkan, extending from Sdalshi to Ankola in North Kanara was 
comprehended in the sovereignty of Kolhapur. The fort of Vadgaon 
occupied by Udaji Chavhén on the south bank of the Varna was 
destroyed. Miraj, Tésgaon, Athni, and several villages along the 
north bank of the Krishna and some fortified nlaces in Bijapur 
were given to Shihu. This treaty was offensive and defensive 
and provided. for the division of further conquests to the south of 
the Tungbhadra which, on co-operation, were to be equally shared, 
Grants of indm land or hereditary rights conferred by either party 
within their respective boundaries were confirmed. 

Although enemies were not wanting to detract from the reputa- 
tion of the Peshwa and to extol that of his rivals, the success of 
the Pratinidhi did not materially affect the ascendancy which Baji- 
riv had attained ; but Nizim-ul-Mulk was still bent on opposing 
him and found a fit instrament for his a sea Trimbakriv 
Dibhdde. Ever since the Peshwa had obtained the deeds from Sar 
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Buland Khan, Dabhdde had been negotiating with other Mardtha 
chiefs and ee Sro0ps in Gujarét. At length finding himself 
at the head of 35,000 men he had resolved to march for the Deccan 
in the next season. Béjirdv was well aware of the Sendpati’s 
canis but was not alarmed by his preparations until he discovered 
that Nizim-ul-Mulk was to support him in the Decean. On 
learning their intention he at once determined to anticipate them, 
though, when joined by all his adherents, his whole army did not 
amount to more than half that-of Dabhdde. Dabhade gave out 
that he was proceeding to protect the Raja's authority, and was 


su ped by Pildji Gdikwar, Kantéji and Raghuji Kadam Bande, 
Udaji and Anandrav Povar, Chimnaji Pandit a very active marauder, 
and Kur Bahdédur with many others. Bajirav proved that Dabhade 
Sendpati was in alliance with estates and teal that he 
was leagued for the purpose of dividing the Maritha sovereia ty 
with the Raja of Kolhapur, & measure inconsistent with soi 
policy and contrary to the divine ordinances of the Shéstras 

The preparations of Nizim-ul-Mulk hastened the march of Bajirdv, 
and as his army, though so inferior in number, was composed of 
the old Paga horse or the Raja's household troops and some of 
the best Mardtha Mankaris, he moved rapidly towards Gujarat. 
At the same time he began negotiating frum the day he left Poona 
and continued until the hour of attack, In the battle which took 
place (Ist April) between Baroda and Dabhoi in Wer the death 
of Trimbakravy Diabhide the Sendpati and many who commanded 
under him left complete victory to Béjirév with all but nominal 
control of the Maratha sovereignty.! A treaty was concluded ip 
August and at the close of the monsoon the Peshwa returned to 
Sd4tira. He would have punished Nizim-ul-Mulk’'s treachery, but 
the Nizim warded off the blow which he could with difficulty have 
withstood by directing its aim against the head of the empire. Baji- 
rav readily agreed to the Nizim’s views. It suited his favourite 
policy, ‘and it gave employment to persons likely to disturb the 

lomestic arrancements he aimed at establishing, Troops were im- 
ey sent towards Malwa under his brother Chimnaji while 
he himself remained for a time engaged in the interior arrangements 
of government at Poona and SAtdéra. Such appear to have been the 
risé and progress of the events and intrigues which ended in a 
secret compact between Bajiriv and Nizém-ul-Mulk Which secured 
ie Bajiriy supremacy as Peshwa and to the Nizim a kingdom in 
he Decean, 





_ The victory over Daébhide, like the issue of every civil war, left 
impressions on the minds of many not easily af The Peshwa 
adopted every means of conciliation in his wer. He continued 
Dabhide's chari ae Teasece called dakshina of feeding thousands of 
Brahmans for several days every year at Poona, and gave sums of 
money to the assembled Shastris and Vaidiks. Yashvantréy the son 
of Trimbakriy Dabhide was raised to the rank of Senipati, but 
being too young to take the management on himself, his mother 
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Umabéi became his guardian and Pil4ji Géikwar their former 
mutélik or deputy was confirmed in that situation with the title of 


Sena Khas Khel or Captain of the Sovereign Tribe in addition tohis ~ 
An uo 


hereditary title of Samsher Bahdidur. An agreement was drawn u 
under the authority of Shaéhu and subscribed by the Peshwa 
Sendpati, that neither party should enter the boundary of the other 
in Gujarét and Malwa. Within the limits of Gujarat the Sen&pati 
was to have entire management, but he bound himself to pa: 
one-half of the revenue to government through the Peshwa. All 
contributions levied from countries not specified in the deeds 
given under the authority of Sar Buland Khan were to be made 
over to the Raja after deducting expenses." 
_ Perceiving Baéjirév'’s complete ascendancy, the appointment of the 
Hindu prince Abhaysing to supersede Sar Buland Khan, the imbeci- 
lity of the La (ie id the treachery as well as venality of his 
courtiers, and knowing also that he had rendered himself in 
the highest degree obnoxious, Nizéim-ul-Mulk had good grounds for 
app hending that the Peshwa Panes be Aide to obtain the viceroy- 
alty of the Deccan. The plan which under these circumstances 
he adopted belongs to the higher order of politics. It seems to have 
been framed for the purpose of diverting the Mardthis from 
destroying the resources of his own country and of making his 
own power a balance between that of the emperor and the Peshwa, 
Before invading Malwa in person Bijirdv had an interview with 
Nizém-ul-Mulk and endeavoured to induce him to advance a subsidy 
for the aid he was affording, but the Nizim considered the induce- 
ment sufficiently strong without paying his auxiliaries. The dis- 
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tricts in Khindesh were to be protected by the present agreement 
of the Peshwa in his passage to and from Malwa and nothing more 
than the usual tribute was to be levied in the six subhds of the 
Decean, a proposal to which Bajiraéy readily acceded. Bajiriv on 
crossing the Narbada assumed command of the army in Malwa and 
- gent his brother and Piliji Jadhav back to Saétira to maintain his 
influence at court and to concert measures for settling the Konkan 
which was very disturbed. In Gujarit Pil4ji Gdikwiir, who was 
assassinated by Abhaysing's emissaries, was succeeded by DamAji 
(17352). , 
In 1733, Muhammad Khan Bangash the new governor of Malwa 
having entered Bundelkhand and established himself in the territory 
of Raja Chitursdl, the Rajput prince solicited aid from Bajirav. 
Aid was readily granted. Bangash Khin was reduced to the 
greatest distress and the province was evacuated by his troops. 
Chitursdl in return for this service conferred on Bijirav a fort and 
district in the neighbourhood of Jhanshi worth £25,000 (Rs. 24 
liikhs) of yearly revenue, adopted him as his son, and at his death, 
which happened soon after, bestowed on him one-third of his pos- 
sessions or an equal share with his two sons the Raja of Kalpi and 
the Raja of Bundelkhand. In 1784, Raja Jaysing was sopnnied to 
the government of the provinces of Agra and Malwa and nothing 
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could be more favourable to the views of Bajirfiv. As Pg. ties 
situated the honour of the Rajput was at variance with the subsist 

ing arrangement between him and the Marithds. This may account 
for his hesitating to comply with their demands ; but he at last came 
to an agreement with Bajirav and yielded him the government of 


M4lwa in the following year, and for the time the emperor by 
Jaysing's recat: Wakil acquiesced in the arrangement.’ : 


During the Peshwa's absence Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Sena Siheb 
Subha, had been accused of disobedience and confined at Sitéra, and 
Raghuji the son of Kanhoji’s cousin Bimbaji had been appointed 
Sena Saheb Subha in his stead. Raghuji had accompanied Shaihu 
in his excursions ant bY his — and skill as a hunter had 
ingratiated himself with Shihu and obtained a great ascendancy 
over him, Shahu married him to the sister of one of hisown wives 
of the Shirke family, which, patie teh having the same surname, 
and that possibly they — have been originally relations and rivals 
for the petites (sehen til of their village, is the only connee- 
tion which can be traced between the Bhonsle families of Sdtéra 
and Négpur.* On receiving the sanads for Berar, Raghuji gave a 
bond to maintain a body of 5000 horse for the service of the state, 
to pay yearly a sum of £90,000 (Rs 9 lakhs), and, exclusive of 
ghasdana or forage money, a tribute which since the time of Réjérém 
the Sena Siheb Subha had been allowed to reserve, to pay to the 
head of the government half of all other tribute, prize property, 
and contributions. He also bound himself to raise 10,000 horse 
when required and to accompany the Peshwa or to proceed to 
any quarter where he might be ordered. This arrangement was 
effected during the absence of Shripatriv Pratinidhi who had been 
sent into rig See orn Raja. The Pratinidhi being the friend 
of Kanhoji Bhonsle endeavoured to obtain some mitigation of his 
sentence, but failed. Kanhoji, who was an officer of great enterprise 
ee at Satara after having lived there many years a prisoner at 

Whether Nizém-nul-Mulk had made any preparations in conse- 
quence of these dissensions is uncertain : but Chimniji Apa eon- 
ceived or affected to believe that he meditated an attack. He there- 
fore pitched his camp about forty miles east of Satara, leaving 
Piliji Jadhav with an inconsiderable body of horse, being the 
only troops at Sétdra in the immediate interest of the Peshwa. 
When Bayirdv advanced into Mélwa, it was his design to engag 















the Raja's mind with petty affairs in the Konkan. Divisions 
of authority, contending factions, and the turbulent disposition 
of some of its inhabitants afforded ample field within the small 
tract from Goa to Bombay for engaging and fatiguing attention. 


Grant Duff's Marithds, 228, 
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that family, It is a point of honour to maintain the hereditary difference 
a had made partial conquests in Gondvan and headed one incursion into 
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Sévant the principal deshmukh of V4di occupied his hereditary 


territory in that quarter but having suffered from Kanhoji Angria’s . 


attacks before the late peace (1730) between the Rajds of Sétdra and 
Kolhapur he always bore an enmity to Angria’s family. KaAnhoji 
Angria’s death happened in 1728, and all attempts to reduce his 
power before that time on the part of the English, the Portuguese, and 
the Dutch had failed. In the quarrels between his sons which 
followed Kanhoji’s death, Bajirdv helped Manaji and obtained from 
him the cession of Kotaligad in Thina and Rajmichi in Poona. The 
Sidi, besides defending against the Marathds the districts which had 
been placed under his charge by Aurangzeb, including Mahdd, RAygad, 
DAbhol, and Anjanvel, frequently levied contributions from Shahu's 
districts. As force was not likely to prevail, the Pratinidhi, 
Jivaji Khanderav Chitnis, and others of the Raja's ministers formed 
schemes for ruining the Sidi by intrigue. For this purpose the 
Pratinidhi gained one YVYakub rt A “ing pirate who i oo Le 
the entire confidence ofthe Sidi, To aid this scheme a force was 
sent into the Konkan in 1733 under the Pratinidhi, his chief 
agent Yamaji Shivdev, and Udéji Chavhin. The intrigues were 
unsuccessful, and a war ensued in which the Pratinidhi was worsted 


and the fort of Govalkot in Ratnigiri though strongly garrisoned 
was Saesscetally surprised and taken. Chimndji Apa incurred the 
Raja's displeasure for not sending assistance to Shri atriv after 
repeated orders, Piléji Jadhav was at length despatched, but as 
none of the other officers at Sdtara would undertake to support 
the Pratinidhi except on condition of receiving the conquered 
districts in jagir, he was compelled to return to Sktérn with great 
loss of reputation. About this time the Sidi died and a quarrel 
ensued between his sons.) Yakub Khan immediately embraced the 
cause of Sidi Rehman one of the sons and called on Shahu for 
support (1735) ; but ane eo be done until the return of 
Bajirav, who, after leaving Holkar and Sindia im Malwa, returned 
to the Deccan, and on crossing the Godavari intimated to the Raja 
that he should march straight to Danda-Rajpuri. All the diacaeatts 
infantry were directed to join the Peshwa, and Pilsji J&édhav was 
sent off, reinforeed with a body of horse, to support Malhdrrav 
Holkar in Malwa, Sidi Rehman and Yékub Khan joined Baéjirdy 
who began operations by attacking some of the forts. Fattehsing 
Bhonsle and the Pratinidhi proceeded to co-operate, but the only 
help they gave was to recover Shivaji's capital Raygad, the 
commandant of which had been previously corrupted by Yadkub 
Khan. The Peshwa reduced the forts of Tala and Ghosila and 
besieged Janjira but was obliged to listen to overtures made by the 
besieged, who ceded to the Maréthas the forts of Raygad, Tala, 
Ghosdla, Auchitgad, and Birvadi. After this successful close of 
hostilities, Bajirav, with additional power and influence, returned to 
Satara and was appointed Subhedar of the late acquisitions' Holkar 
completely overran Malwa and the country south of the Chambal and 
took possession of several places. Afterwards, on the persuasion of 
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Kantéji Kadam Bande, he made an incursion into Gujarat, and the 
both levied contributions as far as the Bands and plundered several 
towns to the north of Ahmadabad including Idar and Palanpur. 

In 1736, Bajirév, owing to the vast army he had kept up to 
secure his conquests and to overcome his rivals, had become deeply 
involved in debt. His troops were in arrears; the bankers to 
whom he already owed a personal debt of many likhs of rupees 
refused to make further advances, and he complained bitterly of 
the constant mutinies and clamours in his camp which occasioned 
him much vexation and distress Part of the distress originated in 
the high rates of interest which he was obli to pay in order to out- 
bid Nizdm-ul-Mulk and secure the best of the Deccan soldiery, He 
levied the chauth and sardeshmukhi in Malwa and app ied through 
Raja Jaysing for their formal cession in that province, and likewise 
for a confirmation of the deeds granted Bar Buland Khan for 
Gujarat. The Turéni Moghals who formed a considerable party in 
the ministry were decidedly against a compromise so disgracefu 
Khan Daurdn and the emperor, by whom it hac already been tacitly 








ielded, were disposed by the advice of Jaysing to acknowledg 
the title in due form; eh in the course of the negotiation which 
ensued between the Imperial minister and the Peshwa both parties 
went beyond their original intentions and hastened the advancing 
reconciliation between Muhammad Shah and Nizém-ul-Mulk. The 
emperor in the first instance ius to relinquish in the form of an 


gnment £130,000 (Rs. 13 | of the revenue of the districts 
sath of the Chambal for the — (1737) season, payable by 
three instalments at stated periods ; and to grant an authority,.to the 
Peshwa to levy a tribute from the Rajput states from Bundi and 
Kota on the west to Budavar on the east, fixing the annual amount 
at £106,000 (Rs. 10,60,000). This concession, Khan Daurén 
spl expected, was more likely to create enmity than establish 

jendship between the Rajputs and the Maréthd4s, This minister 
imagined himself superior to a Maratha Brihman in political artifice 
and continued to negotiate when he should have Fad no thought 
but to chastise, Raja Jaysing was the medium through whom 
Khan Daurin sent an envoy of his own named Yaddgir Khan to treat 
with Bajiriv. The sanads for the chauth and sardeshmukhi were 
secretly prepared and given to the agent with instructions to 
reserve them. But Dhondopant Purand are, the Peshwa’s Vakil 
residing with Khan Dauriin, discovered this preliminary admission 
and apprized Bajirdv of the circumstance, Bajirdv's demands now 
exceeded all bounds; and after great discussion he succeeded in 
gaining the sardeshpindegiri of the Decean a grant similar to the 
sardeshmukhi but of five per cent instead of ten. This grant 
was a stroke leveled at Nizdm-ul-Mulk by Khan Dauran. It had 


I Grant Duff's Mardthis, 234 I have fallen into that hell of being beset . creditors, 
and to pacify aivkdrs and shileddre I am falling at their feet till I he rubbed 
the skin from my forehend. Thus wrote Bajirdy to his mahdpurwal the Svami 
rake ie ipo a rai Within a few miles of Sitdra. The Svami was a much 
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the immediate effect of rousing the Nizém’s jealousy, while 
encouragement from the Moghal faction and pressing invitations from 
Muhammad Shah to repair to Delhi and save the empire at length 
induced Nizim-ul-Mulk to think of turning the scale against his 
predatory allies. In the meantime i age ynebie roduced no cessation 
of activity on the part of Bajirdv and his demands were so exorbitant 
that, after protracted consultations, it was determined to assemble 
avast army by the mere display of which it seemed as if they 
. expected to annihilate the Marathis, The Peshwa on hearing of 
Khan Dauran’s advance deposited his heavy baggage with his ally 
in Bundelkhand, and advanced to a position on the banks of the 
Jamna forty miles south of Agra. He had attacked the Raja of 
Budavar for refusing to settle his claims and levied contributions in 
every direction. Malharray Holkar, Pilaji Jadhav, and Vithoji Bole 
committed great depredations in the Doab until driven across the 
Jamna Sadat Khin who marched from Oudh and unexpectedly 
assailed the Mardthds. He wrote an exaggerated account of his 
success to court stating that he had wounded Malhdrriv Holkar, 
killed Vithoji Bole, and driven the whole Maritha army across the 
Chambal ; that 2000 were killed and as many were drowned in the 
Jamna. On Sidat Khan's arrival at _ Bajiriv quitted his 
ground on the banks of the Jamna and moved north-east to a more 
ope country. Nothing was talked of in Delhi but the hero Sadat 

-hiin who had driven the Maréthds back to the Deccan. I was 
resolved, said Bajiriv, to tell the emperor the truth, to prove that 
I was still in Hindustin and to show him flames and Mardthds at 
the gates of his capital. He advanced at the rate of forty miles a 
day and “spatial his camp in the suburbs of Delhi. He inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Imperial troops at the very gates of Delhi, and 
upon a Peace of obtaming the government of Malwa and £130,000 
(is. 1} fakhs), set out on his return to Sétdra, where he paid his 
respects to the Raja and immediately proceeded into the Konkan to 
repel an attack of the Portuguese on Mandji Angria (1737). The 
Peshwa succeeded and took Mandji under ra protection on 
condition of his paying a yearly sum of £700 (Rs. 7000) and 
presenting annually to the Raja foreign articles from Europe or 
China to the value of £300 (Rs. 3000) more. The war with the 
Portuguese led to the invasion of Silsette, and Bajirav, to secure his 
conquests in Thana and maintain the war against the Portuguese, 
entertained some Arabs and a very large body of infantry principally 
Mivalis and Hetkaris, News from Delhi obliged him to withdraw 
part of his forces fromthe Konkan. Nizim-ul-Mulk was restored to 
favour and ordered to drive the Marithds from Malwa and Gujarat. 
Bijiray assembled all the troops he could collect and by the time he 
reached the Narbada found himself at the head of 80,000 men, 
though Yashvantréy Dabhdde and Raghuji Bhonsle had not joined 
him (1738). In the affair at Bhopal, the Nizim on the 11th February 
was compelled to sign a convention at Duréi Sardi near Seronje, 
Sens in his own handwriting to grant to Bajirav the whole of 
Milwa and the complete begs ae of the territory between the 
Narbada and the Chambal. ‘To obtain a confirmation of this 
agreement from the emperor, and to use every endeavour to procure 
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the payment of a subsidy of £500,000 (Rs. 50 ldkhs) to defray his 
expenses,’ the Peshwa remained for a time levying contributions 
south of the Chambal and carrying on negotiations at court where the 
threatened invasion of Nadir Shah was creating alarm, Atthe same 
time the war with the Po ese was being Be oie earried 
on by the Peshwa’s brother Chimnaji and several forts in Thana 
were taken by the Mardthds, Raghuji Bhonsle made-an incursion 
to the north as far as Allahabad, defeated and slew the Subheddr 
Shuja Khan and returned loaded with booty. These expeditions 
undertaken without regular sanction were highly resented by 
Bajiriv. He marched Fem Poona for the purpose of punishing 
paeoules misconduct and sent forward Avji Kavre to plunder 
in Berdr. Avji was defeated by Raghuji in the end of February 
1739.  Béjiriv was preparing to avenge his loss when news 
reached him of the arrival of Nadir Shah, the defeat of the Moghals, 
the death of Khan Daurén, the capture of Sddat Khan, and finally. 
that the victorious Persian was dictating the terms of ransom 
at the gates of Delhi. These accounts exceedingly alarmed 
Bajiriv. The subsequent intelligence which he received at 
Nasirabad in Khandesh informing him of the imprisonment of the 
emperor, the plunder of Delhi, and the dreadful massacre of many 
of its inhabitants seemed for a time to overwhelm him, Our 

uarrel with Raghuji Bhonsle is insignificant, said the Peshwea ; 
the war with the Portuguese is as naught; there is but one enem 
in Hindustin. He appears to have conceived that Nadir Shah 
would establish himself as emperor, but he was not dismayed when 
he heard reports that a hundred thousand Persians were advancing 
to the south. Hindus and Musalmans, said Bajiriv, the whole 
powes of the Deccan must assemble, and I shall spread our 
Mardthas from the Narbada to the Chambal. He called on Nisir 
Jang the Nizam’s second son to arm against the common foe, and 
Chimndji Apa was ordered to desist from the Konkan warfare 
and join him with all speed. Chimndéji was now in possession of 
the whole of Salsette and had begun the siege of Bassein, 
Notwithstanding offers of submission, Chimnaji prosecuted the 
siege and on the 16th of May Bassein fell. Holkar and Sindia as 
soon a8 Bassein fell were sent to join Bajiriv with all speed, but b 
that time news arrived of the retreat of Nédir Shah. Nidir Shi 
restored the throne to its degraded owner and wrote letters to all 
the princes of India announcing the event. Amon others, he 
addressed a letter to Shahu and one to Bajiriv. He informed 
Bajirdv that he had reinstated Muhammad Shah and now considered 
him as a brother; that although Bajirév was an ancient servant 
: ing a large army, he had not afforded the emperor assistance ; 
ut that all must now attend to Muhammad Shah's commands for 
if they did not he would return with his army and inflict punishment 
upon the disobedient.* 

Shortly after the departure of Nadir Shah Béjirdv sent a letter 
to the emperor expressive of his submission and obedience, and a 
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nazar of 101 gold mohars. This was wpe in suitable 
terms and a splendid khillat was sent in return He was assured 
by the emperor that the rank, possessions, and inheritance already 
conferred on him would be confirmed, and that he might depend on 
finding his interests best promoted by continuing steadfast in his 
duty to the Imperial government, 

Although no new subheddr nor any deputy of Nizim-ul-Mulk 
was appointed to Malwa, no sanad was sent conferring the 
overnment on Bajirév. This omission the Peshwa considered a 
reach of faith on the part of Nizim-ul-Mulk : but as the Nizam's 
army was still in Hindustan, and as some of Bajiriv's best-officers 
and troops were in the Konkan he deferred enforcing his claims 
until a fitter opportunity. In the meantime he was busy arranging 
the affairs of the province of Malwa and strengthening his connection 
with the Rajput princes in the western quarter along the banks 
of the Chambal from Kota to Allahabad, but especially with the 
Rajis of Buridelkhand. 

These arrangements to secure the northern frontier were 
preparatory to a war with Nizim-ul-Mulk or an expedition into 
the Karndétak. The late success against Nizdém-ul-Mulk, his 
departure from the terms of agreement, his great age, the 
probability of contentions among his sons encou % or stimulated 
the Peshwa to attempt the subjugation of the Deccan. The 
deficiency of his resources was the chief obstacle which deterred 
him from this undertaking. On the other hand the prospect of 
contributions and plunder by which he might liquidate his debts 
and perhaps some secret encouragement from Arkot, where accordin 
to Colonel Wilks the Mardthis were invited by the Divan of 
Safdar Ali, were strong allurements for venturing into the 
Karndtak. But Bajiriiv was critically situated, and circumstances 
compelled him to choose the Deccan as the theatre of his operations, 
Dabhade's or rather the Géikwar’s party who possessed very 
considerable resources was always hostile to the Peshwa ; Raghuji 
Bhonsle was jealous of the Brihman ascendancy; he meditated a 
revolution by getting the Raja into his own power; and as Shaihu 
had no prospect of an heir, Raghuji might have contemplated the 
acquisition of Mardtha supremacy by being adopted as his son, 
Fattehsing Bhonsle, the only Mardtha likely to supersede him in 
the Raja's choice, possessed neither ability nor enterprise, and had 
failed to create power by acquiring popularity among the soldiery, 
Raghuji had many difficulties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme 
of the kind. Although a party existed hostile to the Peshwa, 
Béjirdv’s friends and dependents surrounded the Raja and pee 
his ear, if not his entire confidence ; nor could Ragzhuji Bhonsle or 
Damaji Géikwar concert a plan or transact the slightest business 
without Brahman agency, Should Bajirdv quit the position which 





‘Grant Duff's Mardthda, 244. A EAillat comprehends the shirpde or head to foot dress, 
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he occupied between the territories of those two, there would be no 
obstacle to their uniting against him. The subsisting difference 
between Raghuji and Bajirév arose from Raghuji’s ha ing 
plundered the province of Allahabad and not havin joined Bajirav 
when he was ordered orang to the terms on which he held his 
landsand title. The Peshwa affirmed that huji had no authority 
to levy contributions north of the Narbada and declared his 
determination, at the time of marching from Poona in the end of 
1738, to enforce restitution not to the owners but to the Maritha 
state and to punish the ageression. A temporary compromise took 
place on the arrival of the Persians at Delhi: but the disp 
unsettled and nothing but a sense of injury to their mutual i 
prevented an open war. 

This state of affairs laid the foundation of schemes which had 
4 great effect in extending the spreadin r but unstable power of 
the Mardthas. Though there are few irect. proofs to illustrate 
this part of their history, it is certain that Bajirdv and Raghuji 
had a meeting and that they were reconciled, and there is reason 
to suppose that Bajiriv unfolded as much of his schemes to 
Raghuji as were necessary to engage his co-o ration, and the 
plunder of the Karndtak, an eventual addition to his own territories 
in the Decean, and a future partition of Bengal and North India 
may have been urged by the Peshwa to excite Raghuji's ambition 
and cupidity. In this conference may also be seen the real SOLE 
from which a host of Mardthds were poured into the Karndtak. 

In prosecution of his plans of conquest in the Deccan » Bajirdy 
seizing the Sep aisy, afforded by the absence of Nizdém-ul-Mulk 
at Delhi, about the end of 1740 began operations against the Nizdm’s 
son Nasir Jang. The war proved unprofitable and the Mardthdés 
gladly enteredon terms of accommodation and a treaty was concluded 
at Mungi-Paithan by which both parties pledged themselves to 
maintain Freace and mutually to refrain from plundering in the 
Decean. Hindiaand Kirkaun, districts on the banks of the } arbada, 
Pare conferred on Bajirév in jdgir, and the Peshwa without visiting 

na or ra, I great vexation amountin almost to d be ini 
off with his army towards North Inig? = ae 

In the meantime Manéji Angria attacked by his brother he, 
applied to the Peshwa's son Balaji Bajirdy, generally hear es: 
Siheb, who was with the Raja in the neighbourhood of Sitéra, 500 
men were sent to support the garrison and an express despatched to 
Chimndji Apa for instructions, Chimnaji had ordered his nephew 
to repair to Koldiba in person and applied to the Governor in Council 
at Bombay with whom he had coneluded a treaty and maintained a 
friendly intercourse since his late campaign in the Konkan to 
support the garrison at Koliba. The English and Balaji had 
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succeeded in humbling Sambhaji, Mandji’s brother when Chimndji 
Apa joined them. They were c ing plans for the reduction of 
Bevdands when news reached them of the death of Bajira4y which 
happened on the banks of the Narbada on the 28th of April 1740, 
On receiving this intelligence Shankraji Nardéyan was eppeesuad 
Subhedér of the Konkan and Khanduji ankar was left in 
command of a body of troops, while Chimnaji Apa and his nephew, 
after the usual mourning ceremonies, returned to Poona and 
shortly after to Satdra. Be ijiriv left three sons Balaji Bajirdvy, 
Raghundthriv afterwards so well known to the Se and 
Jandrdan Baba who died in early youth. He also left one illegitimate 
son by a Mubhammadan mother, whom he bred a Musalindn and 
named Samsher Bahddur, 

The army which entered the Karndtak under the command of 

aghuji Bhonsle was composed of troops belonging to the Raja, the 
Peshwa, the Pratinidhi, attehsing Bhonsle, and various chiefs of 
less note. The Ghorpades of Sondur and Guti were invited to join 
by letters from Shahu and the Peshwa; and Murirrév the grand- 
nephew of the famous Santaji Ghorpade and the adopted son and 
he of Murirrdy of Guti appeared under the national standard for 
the first time since the death of his distinguished and ill-requited 
relation. The whole force amounted to 50,000 men. Dost Ali the 
Nawiib of the Karndtak fell and the Divan was made a prisoner. 
After this the Marithis began to levy contributions all over the 
Karnatak until bought off by the Nawab’s son and heir Safdar Ali, 
with whom, before retiring, they entered into a secret compact to 
destroy Chanda Séheb then in possession of Trichinopoli. While 
the main body of his army remained encamped on the Shivganga, 





Raghuji Bhonsle returned to Sétdra and endeavoured to prevent 
Balaji Bajirav’s succession as Peshwa by proposing Bapuji Naik of 


Biramati, a connexion but an enemy of the late Peshwa, for the 
vacant office, Bapuji Naéik was possessed of great wealth and his 
enmity oe ered arosefrom a very common cause that of having lent 
money which his debtor could not repay. Raghuji’s party used the 
irritated creditor as their tool and very large sums were offered te 
Shihu on condition of Bapuji’s being raised to the vacant Peshwaship. 
The Pratinidhi, although averse from the supremacy of the Peshwa 
was still more hostile to the pretensions of Raghuji, and as he did not 
engage in the intrigue, Balaji Bajirav aided by his uncle Chimnaji 
Was at last invested in August 1740. A more serious cause of un- 
easiness to Biliji arose from his being answerable for his father’s 
debts and Bapuji Naik enforced hisdemand with harassing perti nacity. 
From this persecution Balaji was relieved by the influence and 
credit of his Divan Mahadajipant Purandhare, a service of which the 
Peshwa ever after retained a grateful recollection. Raghuji, on 
finding his schemes abortive, carried Bapuji Ndik with him towards 
the Karndtak and returned to reap the expected harvest at Trichi- 
nopoli accompanied by Shripatréy the Pratinidhi and Fattehsing 
Bhonsle. Trichinopoli surrendered on the 26th of March 1741, and 
Chanda Séheb was brought a prisoner to Satara where he remained 
in the custody of an agent of Raghuji Bhonsle’s till he was set free 
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in 1748. Murdrrav Gho 
Trichinopoli, and a sak of hi 
belonging to the Peshwa. ‘i’ | y 
Shahu, besides which it was settled that £2000 (Rs. 20,000) of the 
share of tribute from the province of Arkot should be annually paid 
One of the first acts of the new Peshwa was to forward 
etitions to Delhi respecting various promises made to his father. 
ese applications were transmitted through Jaysing and Nizém- 
ul-Mulk. A supply of ready money was what Balaji most earnestly 
craved and £150,00¢ (Rs. 15 lakhs) as a free gift were granted by 
the emperor. Proposals for an agreement te then drawn up in 
the joint names of the Peshwa and Chimndji Apa in which they 
asked to have the government of Malwa, which, on the death of 
oy ane was lash dah hs reuse Khan. aus the government 
of Malwa was they promised to pay their respects to the 
emperor; to even an “aha Misdihes crimes the Narbada; 
to send a boty of 5()0 horse under an officer of rank to remain 
in attendance on the emperor’s person; and to ask no more than 
the gift of money already bestowed. They agreed to send 4000 
horse for service who would punish refractory landholders as far as 
their numbers would enable them, and they promised not to seques- 
trate the rent-free lands or jdgirs assigned for charitable or religious 
purposes. No notice seems to have been taken of the application. 
ut Balaji, whose disposition was conciliatory, was anxious to 
have the government of Malwa conferred as a right according to 
the treaty with his father. With this object when Nizdm-ul-Mulk 
was marching to the Decean, in order to suppress his son Nasir 
Jang's revolt, Balaji paid (1741) him a respectful visit near the 
Nar and sent a body of his troops to join him. At this time 
he sustained a great loss in the death of his uncle Chimnéji fen 
which happened in the end of January 1741. Eleven days before 
this event, Khanduji Mankar under Chimnéji's direction had reduced 
Revdanda the last place remaining to the Portuguese between Goa 
and Daman. Chimndji Apa from his successes against the Portu- 
guese has a po reputation among the Marathdés as an officer 
than he probably deserved.2 | 
On the death of his uncle, the Peshwa returned from the 
northern districts and spent nearly a year in civil arrangements 
at Poona and Satara, Continuing to show the greatest respect for 
the Raja, he obtained from Shihu a grant by which the whole 
territory conquered from the Portuguese was conferred on him, 
and also, except in Gujardt, the Srahistie right of collecting the 
revenues and of levying contributions north of the Narbada. In 
1742, Bhiskarpant the Divén of Raghuji Bhonsle of Berdr, carried 












1 Grant Doifs Marithds, 255. Chanda Sdheb or Hussain Dost Khan does not 
sppear to have been confined in the fort nor to have endured a close imprisonment, 
but merely to have had an attendant guard wherever he went. This supposition is 
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his arms eastwards, but the Peshwa eager to establish his power 
over those territories for which the authority obtained from the 
J® Was as usual assumed as a right, marched though late in 
the season, towards Hindustan and made himself master of Garha 
and Mundela before the rains set in. He was obliged to encamp 
on the banks of the Narbada during the rainy season, and robably 
meditated an expedition into Allahabad when he was called upon 
to defend his rights in Malwa which was invaded by Damaji 
aetna ce Baburiv ey: oe oe seems to have been 
instigated by huji to obstruct the Peshwa’s : | eastward ; 
and on Baldji's rg in Malwa the army of wjarat retired. 
On this occasion Anandréy Povdr was confirmed by the Peshwa 
in the possession of Dhar and the surrounding districts, a politic 
measure which not only secured Povar in his interests, but oppos 
a barrier on the western side of Mélwa to incursions from Gujarat, 
Since the Peshwa’s arrival at Mundela a negotiation had been 
- going on between him and the emperor through the mediation 
of Raja Jaysing supported by Niziéim-ul-Mulk. The chauth of the 
oon territory was promised and a khillat more splendid than 
id-ever been conferred on his father was transmitted to Balaji. 
It does not appear that any deed for collecting this general chauth 
was ever granted by Muhammad Shah: sums of money and 
convenient assignments were the mode of payment. The object in 
the pending treaty was on the Peshwa’'s part to obtain sanads for 
the promised government of Malwa, and on the part of the court of 
Delhi to procrastinate and to widen the breach between the Peshwa 
and Rachuji Bhonsle. 

In the meantime Bhiskarpant had invaded Béhar. The 
Maratha army consisted of 10,000 or 12,000 horse and report had 
swelled their numbers to nearly four times that amount, Bhés- 
karpant obtained the possession of the town of Hugli and most of 
the towns from Katva to the neighbourhood of Midndpur fell into 
the hands of the Marathas. Raghuji also advanced to Bengal. The 
emperor ordered Safdar Jang the Nawab of Oudh to drive out 
Bhaskarpant, and at the same time applied to Bélaji Bajiriv to 
afford his aid. As inducements to the eshwa an assignment for 
the arrears of chauth due from Azimabad was sent to him by the 
emperor and an assurance of confirming him in the government of 
Malwa. The reward was prized highly and the service was 
too desirable to be refused. On Baldii’s approach, Raghuji decamped 
and retreated towards the hills. Balasi overtook, attacked, and 
defeated Raghuji’s army. Bhdskarpant retreated through Orissa 
and Baliji returned to Malwa in order to secure the long- promised 
government. The Peshwa’s conduct left no reasonable excuse on 
the part of Muhammad Shah for refusing to perform the engagement; 

E 





but to save the credit of the imperial name, the feeble palliative 
of conferring the appointment on the Peshwa as the uty of 
Prince Ahmad, the emperor's son, was adopted. The rest of the 
treaty differs little from the former proposals made in the joint names 
of Balaji and his uncle Chimnaji, except that instead of 4000, Balaji 
pat to furnish 12,000 horse the expense of the additional 
000 being payable by the emperor, Jaysing between whom and 
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Bal4ji the most friendly intercourse subsisted, was guarantee for 
the observance of the treaty with Muhammad Shah, and Malharrav 


Holkar, Ranoji Sindia, and Pilaji Jadhav declared in due form that 
should the Peshwa recede from his duties they would quit his 
service. The Peshwa returned to Satara to pay his respects and 
through the form of producing his accounts of the revenue. 
hese accounts were e out by the Peshwa as a general in 
command of a body of the Raja's troops." 


In 1744 huji Bhonsle sent agents to the Peshwa assuring him 
of his acreage of reconciliation and of his conviction that the 
ans of Bajiraéy were those best suited to his own and to the real 
nterests of the Maritha nation, He continued the same profession 
with i Siena : ee rn he was on Sa LiL Poapuoua 
Sdtdira, tt wa thou. it necessary t on his guard 
particularly as Daméji Gdikwar was also approaching. The Pra- 
a ahi had become infirm by sickness, but his mufdlik Yamaji 
Shivdey was an active able man, adverse to the Peshwa’'s supremacy, 
and, although not lea one with . Raghuji, intimately connected 
with the faction of Dabhide. Under these circumstances Balaji 
Bajirav had to choose between a war with the Maratha chiefs or the 
resignation of Bengal to Raghuji. The question did not admit of 
hesitation; hechose the resignation of Bengal to Raghuji. At the same 
time as it was understood that the country north of the Mahdnadi as 
well as of the Narbada was comprehended in his ent with 
the emperor, he made a merit of conceding his right of levying tribute 
to Raghuji, and a secret compact in which the Raja was used as a 
mediator was finally concluded, The object of the contracting 
parties seems avowedly to have been not so much an alliance as an 
: ent toavoid interference with each other. The Raja's autho- 
rity was in this instance convenient to both. A sanad was given 
to the Peshwa conferring on him his original mokdsa, all the jdgire 
bestowed on himself or acquired by his father or grandfather, the 
governments of the Konkan and Malwa, and the shares of revenue or 
tribute from Allahabad, Agra, and Ajmir; three sub-divisions in the 
district of Patna, £2000 (Rs. 20,000) from the province of Arkot, and 
a few detached villages in Raghuji's districts. On the other hand, it 
was settled that the revenues and contributions from Lakhnan, Patna, 
and Lower Bengal including Bahar should be collected by Raghujiwho 
was also vested with the sole authority of levying tribute from the 
whole territory from Berér to Katak. It was also agreed that Damaji 
Gdikwar should be obliged to account to the Peshwa for the amount 
of the contributions he had levied in Malwa, but nothing was urge: 
at this time respecting the large arrears due by Dabhade tothe head 
of the government. It does not appear that any settlement was 
concluded but Damsaji seems to have reacted in the Deccan, 
although his presence was much required in Gujarit. The Peshwa’'s 
southern and eastern boundaries in North India were well defined 
















RE icns Dats ops am Is ie remnehable fect thet qe the [ijds of Sdtira 
become perfect ciphers in the Mara wermment, the Peahwa's accounts eo 
tincied to the last to be made out in the manhor described. Ditto, ele m9 
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by the Narbada, the Son, and the pei pin the sanad delivered 
on this occasion authorized him to push his conquests to the north- 
ward as far as practicable. 
Rag aghuji Bhonsle was intent on reviving his lost footing in Bengal ; 
and su Peshwa ee to saree himeelt to the emperor for oe 
acting against huji remained in the Deccan. soon as the 
| pa opened Bheska-pant was sent with 20,000 horse into Benga 
by Raghuji, but along with twenty officers was treacherously murdered 
by Aliverdi Khiin in an entertainment and the army retreated 
to Berdr. Raghuji himself proceeded to the scene of action, and, 
partially defeated while returning, succeeded in annexing Devgad 
and Chanda to his territory. Shortly after Raghuji had entered 
Bengal, Bil4ji Bajirdv went (1745) to Malwa, addressed letters to the 
emperor full of assurances of perpetual fidelity, but excused himself 
from paying his respects in the royal presence. He expressed sur- 
rise at Aliverdi Khiin’s inactivity in not Spee achuji, which 
the emperor in his reply accounted for by charging Balaji with not 
having stopped the passes in Raghuji’s rear as preconcerted. But 
the agreement which had taken place with Raghuji precluded all 
interference ; the Peshwa evaded the discussion, and on pretence of 
business in the Deccan, after making his yearly collections speedily 
returned to Poona, 
» In 1746 the Peshwa sent his cousin Saddshiv Chimnéji Bhdu 
accompanied by Sakhdrim Bapu the writer of Mahiiddjipant Puran- 
dhare on an expedition into the Karndtak to punish some of the 
dexhmukhs who had driven out the posts of the Peshwa’'s old 
creditor Béipuji Naik Bérdmatikar, That person by the interest of 
Raghuji Bhonsle had obtained the chanth and sardeshmukhi 
between the Krishna and Tungbhadra in farm from the Raja for 
the yearly sum of £70,000 (its. 7 lakhs); but the opposition he 
experienced and the heavy charges for maintaining the troops totally 
ruined him in a few years, The expense of the present expedition 
added to his embarrassment, but he would not, as was propose 
to him, agree to give up the contract in favour of Sadishiv 
Chimndji. Sadishiy Chimnéji levied contributions as far iL 
the Tungbhadra and reduced Bahadur Benda to which the Marathis 
had a claim of long standing, On Sadishiv Chimndji's return 
from this expedition, he was invested by the Raja with the 
same rank as had been enjoyed by his father, that is second- 
in-command under the Peshwa, and being ambitious and bolder 
than his cousin the Peshwa he began to assume considerable 
power. He chose as his writers Viisudey Joshi and Raghunath 
| i, two able men brought up under Kanhoji At gria. In 
1747 the Peshwa himself concluded a new and more ¢ ewer agree- 
ment with the Rajds of Bundelkhand, by which, after deducting the 
district which had been ceded to the late Peshwa, one-third of the 
terri estimated at £165,000 (Rs, 164 lékhs) was made over to 
Balaji Bajiréy besides a like share from the profits of the diamond 
mines of Panna. During this period of comparative tranquillity 
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the Peshwa encouraged agriculture, protected the vill 
grain merchants, and imprevement was everywhere visi | 
about this time events occurred in North India, in the Deccan, and 
in the Madras Karnditak, which were the forerunners of fresh 
troubles and great revolutions in every part of India. 

In 1749, the Deccan which was completely drained of troops 
presented an inviting field to the Peshwa, but domestic arrange- 
ments of the utmost importance demanded his presence at Sdtdra. 
Raja Shihu had for some years been in a state of mental imbecility 
ht on, it was said, through grief for the death of his younge 

ywrundibdi of the Mohite family.! As his health declined, Shahu 
recovered the use of his intellect,? and the dependents of the 
Peshwa about his person urged him to adopt ason. The Raja on 
the loss of his only child, some time before his derangement, con- 
trary to all his former invectives on him had declared that 
he would adopt Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur provided he had issue. 
As Sambhaji had no children, it was abe ear that an inquiry 
should be made for some lineal descendant of Vithoji the brother 
of Maloji the ‘appeal of the great Shivaji. “ Search was accord- 
ingly made, but none was discovered. It was then suggested 
that he should take the son of some respectable shiledir of the 
pet family. This proposal, Shihu said, he had a strong reason ~ 
for declining. At last he told Mahddajipant Purandhare and 
Gevindrav Chitnis that Taérdibdéi who was still living in Satara, had 
somewhere hid her grandson Rim the son of the second Shivaji 
who was born in 1712 after the death of his father. It is not 
known by what means Shdhu became possessed of this secret ; 
and the subject, intricate in itself, had been so studiously involved 
in mystery as to excite a suspicion that the Peshwa was convinced 
of the legitimacy of Ram Raja, and found it necessary for the 
purpose of rendering him insignificant to invent or at least to 
connive at the insinuation that the whole was a trick of state. 
Tarabai on hearing of the intended adoption of Sambhiji of Kolha- 
pur was heard to say ‘I will prevent that, and on being closely 
otra and encouraged declared the existence of her grandson. 

ne elder surviving wife of Shdhu, Sakvirbéi of the Shirke family, 
on being acquainted with this declaration on the part of Térdbdi 
which deprived her of all chance of power, incited Sambhaji to 
oppose the alleged grandson of Taéraibaii whom she declared 











_1 Grant Doifs Marithis, 265, Shihn wasfor some time afflicted with that harmless 
silly madness which is sometimes Indicrous, even whilst it excites commisseration, 
It first appeared on an cecasion when he had to receive a visit from two Mardtha 
Sardirs in full dartwdr, by his dreasing ont his favourite dog in gold brocade, covered 
with jewels ond putting his own ra on the dog. He never resumed any cover- 
ing for his head after he recovered his senses. This dog had once saved his life when 
hun ting a tiger, aod amongst other frenks, he issued sanaddas conferring a jegir upon 
him, aul entitling him to use a palanquin in all which the Hija was humoured and the 
Palanguin establishment kept. Ditto, footnote, | 
_ = Shahn had seme wit and his reply to a letter about this time from Raja Jaysing of 
Jaypur shows that he retained it to the last, The Raja asked what be had performed 
for the Hindu fnith and what charities he had bestowed. I have, replied Shdhu 
conquered fromthe Musalmins the whole country from Rameshvar to ‘Delhi and t 
have given itto the Brabmans, Grant Duff's Mardthas, 286 footnote, ee 
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an impostor. She promised to aid Sambhaji to her utmost, 
and engaged Yamdji Shivdey in her cause. Jagjivan the 
younger brother of Shripatrav who had been eiooiniade Pratini- 
dhi on the death of Shripatrdv in 1747, also promised her all the 
support in his power, ji Géikwir gave his assent to the 
eopeeee and emissaries were despatched into the Ghatmatha and the 
onkan, a tract ever prone to insurrection, to raise men and be 
prepared for her purpose. Bal4ji Bajirdv repaired to Satara with 
an army of 35,000 men, but so cautious was he of committing any 
act which might so the Maratha feeling, already jealous of 
Brahman power, that he did not attempt to rat Sakvarbéi 
from her husband or to impose any restraint likely to arouse the 
active enmity of her relations. Although he knew the extent of 
her plots, and was also aware that Sakvarbéi had a plan to assas- 
sinate him, he was at the same time suspicious of Tarabéi, whose 
known enmity to Balaji Bajiriv is indeed sg siete evidence 
in support of her extraordinary story. The pregnancy of 
Bhavanibéi the wife of the second Shivéji, was strongly suspected 
by Rijasbdi the younger wife of Rajirdm at the time of Biavascs 
death, and it required all the care and circumspection of Térdbai 
to keep the infant from destruction. She found means to convey 
the child from the fort of Panhdla and having given him in charge 
to the sister of Bhavdnibéi he was carried to Taljapur and thence 
to Birsi in Sholipur where he was reared in obscurity. The Peshwa 
was at a loss what todo. During three months spent at Sdtéra 
before Shahu's death, he was alternately swayed by ambition and 
apprehension. He thought of at once asserting his supremacy by 
setting aside the Raja entirely.' Buton the whole he considered it 
most expedient to support the assertion of Tarabéi. Yet, thoug 
he was scrupulous in every outward form of respect towards the 
prince whom he acknow |, he was not afterwards desirous 
of suppressing a current report at Poona that the whole was ficti- 
fious. When the power of the Peshwa was complete, and the end 
was gained, such a pageant as the Raja, in some respects, was incon- 
venient to the usurper, and to countenance a belief of the imposture 
was the first step to his being wholly set aside. But the voice of 
the country was too strong and an heir of the house of Shivaji 
would have been joined by thousands. Sakvarbdi, to conceal her 
plot, always gave ont that in the event of Shahu’'s death she 
would burn with the body. This declaration proved her ruin, for 
the wily Brahman affected to believe it, and took care to circulate 
the report until it became so general that its non-fulfilment would, 
in the eyes of the whole country, have been a reflection on the 





1 Grant Doff's Marithds, 267. The following letter from Saddshiv Chimndji to the 
Peshwa recommends his usurping the power at once, After com liments : It seemea 
impossible to judge of what will be tho result of all this, ‘The Bai's doings are not 
to be depended upon ; keep coutinually on your guard. The Bai is not a person to 
blunder in that which she setaabout. Let nothing induce you to act contrary to 
what has hitherto been professed, or let any thing appear respecting your inten- 
tions; but in the eventof the Raja's decease, you must take the upper hand of 
all, While the Raja is in existence, do not allow eo much os a grain of oil-seed 
to appear different in your conduct, As matters proceed continue to write to me 
constantly. Despatched 16th Saval, Ditto footnote, 
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Chapter VII. honour of the family, Although Sakvirbdi seldom quitted the 
History. Raja, and a him constantly surrounded by persons in her in- 


| terest, Balaji found means to obtain a private interview, at which 
Manivais, he induced the Kaja to give him a deed empowering the Peshwa 
abe to manage the whole government of the Maritha empire, on con- 
dition of his perpetuating the Raja’s name and keeping up the 

dignity of the house of Shivaji through the grandson of Tarabdai 


and his descendants. This paper also directed that the Kolhapur 
state should always be considered an independent ethers V5 
that the jdgira now existing were to be confirmed to the holders, 
leaving power with the Peshwa to conclude such ee with 
the jagirdars as might be beneficial for extending Hindu power, for 
protecting the temples of the gods, the cultivators of the fields, and 
whatsoever was sacred or useful. 
Shahu's Death, The Raja had scarcely ceased to breathe when a body of horse 
1749. eee into the town of Sdtdra, surrounded and seized the 
ratinidhi and his mufdélik Yaméji Shivdev, placed them in itona, 
and sent them off strongly escorted to distant hill forts. Every 
avenue about the town was er sy by troops, and a garrison of 
the Peshwa’s was placed in the fort, while a party was detached to 
reinforce the escort of Ram Raja who had not arrived when 
Shihu died. Sakvarbdi had not recovered from the first emotions 
of consternation and rage at finding her whole plans unmasked 
and defeated, when the Peshwa sent her an insidious message. 
besEing that she would not think of burning with the body of her 
husband for that he and all her servants were ready to obey her 
commands. Not content with working on the mind of an an, 
woman to incite her to self-destruction, he sent for her brother 
Koérji Shirke, represented the dishonour that threatened to attach 
to his house, and promised him a jdgir in the Konkan if he 
persuaded his sister to burn heresi not only for the honour 
of the family of Shirke, but for the honour of all India under the 
sway of the late Raja. By these arts Bahiji Bajirdv secured his 
victim." Wy 
Before Shahu's death, orders in his name had been sent to 
Yashvantrav Dabhade and Raghuji Bhonsle requiring their presence 
at Sitdra Vashvantrav Dabhite had become totally imbecile 
from debauchery, and as had probably been foreseen neither 
Dabhdde nor Daméji Gdéikwér the commander of his army 
attended. Most of the other jigiri/dra were present, but if any 
were disposed to resist the Peshwa’s authority, they remained 
massive until they should see what per Raghu) Bhonsle would play. 
ihuji's ambition was now controlled by the caution of ag at the 
teaching of experience. He was not onky intent on directing yearly 
raids into Bengal, but owing to the absence of his son Janoji in the 
Karnitak with 10,000 horse and to the number of troops which he 





1 Grant Doff's Marithds, 265, Those of Balaji's countrymen who knew the seeret 
history of this transaction and whose minds had not been perverted by the calm villain 
ofa Brihman court did not attempt to palliate it as a sacrifice in conformity wit 
their faith. On the eoutrary they mentioned it with detestation and said that even 
the ordinary mode of execution would have been more manly and less objectionable, Da. 
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was compelled to leave in his own territories he arrived at Sdtdra 
in the month of January 1750, with a foree of ay 12,000 men. 
His disposition was pacific towards Balaji but he made some demur 
in acknowledging Rim Raja. He required, in testimony of his 
being a Bhonsla and the grandson of Rajaram, that Térabai should 
first eat with him in presence of the caste, deposing on the food they 
ate together that Ram Raja was her grandson. When this was 
complied with in the most solemn manner, Raghuji declared himself 
satistied ; and after a long conference with the Peshwa he gave his 
assent to the propriety of the plans submitted for his consideration, 
As a proof of the good understanding which subsisted between 
them, Balaji took occasion to proceed in advance to Poona, gis 
the Raja in Haghuji’s charge, and requesting that he woul 
accompany him to Poona with the whole of the jdgirddrs, for the 

urpose of concluding the arrangements made by the will of the 
fate Shahu Raja. From this period (1750) Poona took the place of 
Satdra as the capital of the Mardthids. 

In the success of his schemes, Baliji almost overlooked Tarabai, 
who sae upwards of seventy years of age, s00n convinced him that 
it was rous to slight a woman of her spirit. On pretence 
of paying her devotions at her husband's tomb in Sinhgad near 
Poona she went there and endeavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiy 
to declare for her as head of the Maratha empire. Balaji, after 
much persuasion, induced her to come to Poona, and having flattered 
her ambition with the hope of a large share in the administration, 
at last obtained her falhaenes with Ram Raja in confirming the 
many schemes he had now to carry into effect. Raghuji Bhonsle 
received new deeds for Beriir, Gondvan, and Bengal, and some lands 
which had belonged to the Pratinidhi adjoining Berfr. The title 
deeds for half of Gujarat were sent to Yashvantrav Dabhide, which, 
as he had never yet accounted for a share of the revenue to the state, 
gave Damaji Gaikwar to understand what he might expect from the 
=O tags ete of the Peshwa. About this time Rénoji Sindia died 
and his eldest son Jaydépa was confirmed in his estates. The whole 
of Malwa estimated at about £15. millions (Rs. 150 likhs) of 
yearly revenue except about £100,000 (Rs. 10 lakhs), was divided 

tween Holkar and Sindia, and £745,0u0 (Rs, 744 bikie) were 
conferred on Holkar and £655,000 (Rs. 654 lakhs) on Sindia. The 
remaining £100,000 (Rs. 10 lakhs) were held by various jdgirdérs 
of whom A’nandriy Povar was the most considerable, All of them 
were subservient to the views of the Peshwa and from them he had 
no opposition to fear. Béliji Baijirdv, without intending to 
employ them, confirmed the eight Pradhans, and for a short time 
nominated Gangidhar Shrinivds as Pratinidhi; but on the 
application of Raghuji Bhonsle and of some other jdgirdédrs, 
when about to return to their districts, he made them a yromise 
to release Jagjivan Parashurim ani accordin ly restored him ta 
his rank and’ lbesky: _ 4is the Raja's saeathitkcnest was to be 
much reduced, and it was necessary to secure in his interests 
such of his officers as he could not employ, the Peshwa reserved a 
great part of the Pratinidhi’s lands as jdgirs and assignments 
to the persons in question, particularly the tract west of Karhid 
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between the Urmudi and the Varna where he ap 





insurrection supported bythe Réjaof Kolhapur. Fattehsing Bhonsle 
the paid 00 of Shahu was in the possession of his 





jdgir, in various minor claims, in shares of revenue, and in 
the title of Raja of Akalkot, which, except the detached claims 
alluded to, are still enjoyed by his descendants. An appointment 
created by Shahu for a relation of the Mantri, and which was 
termed Ajdhut SardeshmukA or general “as for collecting the 
sardeshmukhi was nominally preserved; but jagir lands were 
assigned in lieu of the right of interference in the collection of the 
ten per cent on the six subhds of the Deccan. The appointment of 
Sar Lashkar was taken from the family of Souseenabl i and given 
to Nimbaji Naik Nimbilkar. All these changes and appointments 
were made in the name of Rém Réja, but it was now well 
understood that the Peshwa’s authority was supreme m the state 
and generally admitted without dissatisfaction. Yamaji Shivdev, 
who recovered his liberty at the same time with the : i, 
threw himself into the fort of Sdngola near Pandharpur where he 
raised an insurrection snd made head against the Peshwa until he 
was suppressed by the Peshwa’s cousin Saddshiv Chimnaji. In the 
measures which have been detailed the Peshwa owed much of his 
success to his Divan Mahdddjipant, who, next to his cousin 
Sadashivrav, possessed the greatest influence over Balaji Baéjiniv of 
any of his advisers, Saddshivrav on his expedition to Singola wan 
accompanied by Ram Raja for the purpose of giving Sone 
Shivdev no excuse for resistance. During their stay at that place, 
the Raja agreed to renounce the entire power and to lend his 
sanction to whatever measures the Peshwa might pursue, provided 
a small tract round Sdtdra was assigned to his own rement, 
conditions to which Balaji subseribed but which he never fulfilled. 
The Raja under a strong escort returned from Sangola to Satara. 
The Peshwa in order to soothe Tardbdi whose great age did not 
render her less active and intriguing, incautiously removed his 
troops from the fort of Sdtdra, and having placed in it the gadkerts 
and old retainers who had great respect for the widow of Rajaram, 
gave up the entire management to her. The Raja was kept with a 
separate establishment in the town of Satara, but perfectly at large, 
and a splendid provision was assigned to him and his officers, t 
expense of which amounted to the yearly sum of £650,000 
(Rs. 65 lakhs). 

In 1751, when the Peshwa left for Aurangabad, to support the 
claims of Ghdzi-ud-din the elder son of the Nizim to the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, Trirabaéi sounded Ram Riija in regard 
to his assuming the control usurped by his servant Balaji the 
Peshwa; but not finding him fit for her purpose, she pretended to 
have had no serious intentions in the proposal, At the same time 
she sent messengers to Damdji bai war, representing the 
unguarded state of the country and recommending his immediate 
march to Sdtdra to rescue the Raja and the Maritha state from the 

















1 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 272. 
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power of the Brahmans. Damdji at once acted on this request 
and Tirdbdi, as soon as certain accounts were received of the 
Gdikwar's approach, invited the Raja into the fort of Satdra and 
made him prisoner. She then reproached him with his want of spirit ; 
tted that she had ever rescued him from a life of obscurity for 
hich only he could have been destined; declared that he could 
not be her grandson or the descendant of the great Shivaji; that 
he was neither a Bhonsle nor a Mohite, but a baseborn Gondhali 
1anged in the house where he had been first conveyed ;' and that she 
would make atonement on the banks of the holy Krishna for ever 
having acknowledged him. She ordered the Havildar to fire upon 
his attendants, most of whom unconscious of what had happened 
remained near the gate of the fort; and she directed the guns to 
be pointed at the houses in the town below belonging to the 
partisans of the Konkani Brahmans. pa ria “nlahewer qe snes 
jana Purandhare, Govindrav Chitnis, and the officers in the Peshwa‘s 
interests at Satara were at first disposed to ridicule this attempt 
as that of a mad old woman, but, on hearing of the approach of 
Damiji Gaikwar from Songad, they quitted the town and assembled 
troops at the village of A’rla on the banks of the Krishna. On 
the advance of the Gaikwar by the Salpa pass, although they had 
20,000 and their opponent only 15,000 men they made an irresolute 
attack and retired to Nimb about eight miles north of Satara where 
they were followed the next day, attacked, and defeated by the 
Gujardt troops. Damaji Gaikwdrimmediately went topay his respects 
to Tirdbii, and several forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. 
Satara was well stored with provisions, and the Pratinidhi promised 
to aid Tarabdi's cause. News of these proceedings recalled the Peshwa. 
Before he returned Nana Purandhare had redeemed his lost credit 
by attacking and compelling the aed of Dam4ji Gdikwar to retire 





to the J od valley about etsrip ligt es north-west of Satara where 
they expected to be joined by the Pratinidhi from Karhid and by 


troops from Gujarat, In this hope they were disappointed ; and as 
Sbankrajipant Subhed4r of the Konkan was assemblingtroops in their 
rear and the Peshwa’'s army which had marched nearly 400 miles in 
thirteen days was close upon them, Daméji sent a messenger to treat 
with Balaji. Balaji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms proposed 
and enticed Damaji to encamp in his neighbourhood, where, as soon as 
he got him into his power, he demanded the payment of all the arrears 
due from Gujarat, and the cession of alarge portion of his territory. 
Damaji represented that he was but the agent of Dabhide the 
Sendpati, and had no authority to comply with what was required. 
On this reply the Peshwa sent private orders to seize some of the 
family of the Gdikwar and Dibhide who lived at Talegaon in Poona, 
and treacherously surrounded, attacked, and plundered the camp of 
Daméji Gaikwdr and sent him into confinement at Poona* The 
Péshwa next tried to induce Tirabdi to give up the fort and the 





lGrant Doffs Mardthis, 274. Ram Radja was first concealed in the house of a 
Gondhali or a gondAal dancer. Ditto, footnote. _ 
* GrantDuffs Mardthds, 274. In consequence of this treachery, it is said that Damdji 
ever alter refased to salute the Peshwa except with his left hand. Ditto, footnote. 
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Chapter VII. Réja; but she assembled her garrison and required an oath from 
= pees man that he would tind be her to the last. Such of them 
as chose were allowed the option of quitting the fort. Some of the 
MATATHAS, Peshwa’s troops became impressed with an idea that she was a dev 
pissin or good spirit and others that she was a daitya or evil spirit, but 
the Mardthis were so strongly of opinion that Tarabai was the 
rightful regent that Balaji found there was more to be apprehended 
from proceeding to extremities than from leaving her unmolested ; 
although to become formidable her party required only a leader of 
reputation. Perplexing as the atfair was Tarabai's conduct in the 
end proved advantageous to the Peshwa as it took from him the 
odium of being the first to confine the Raja to the fort of Satara. 
Tarabai did not merely confine Rim Raja to the fort. His prison 
was a damp stone dungeon and his food was of the coarsest grain. 
Damaji Gaikwar was the only man whom the Peshwa dreaded, 
but as he was now a close prisoner at Poona, Balaji proceeded 
towards Aurangabad in prosecution of his engagements with 
Ghazi-ud-din, ja Raghundthdds the prime minister of Salabat 
Jang opened a communication from Ahmadnagar with Tarabéi and 
Sambhaji of Kolhépur. ; 
During Baldji's absence at Aurangabad Tardbai occu ied the 
districts of Wai and Satara aided Ka 5000 or 6000 Marithdas and 
Ramoshis whom she had entertained in her service. A large force 
was sent to invest Satara and starve her into submission. Anandriv 
Jadhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the folly of 
resistance, formed the design of carrying the Raja out of her power. 
When this came to her knowledge she ordered him to be beheaded ; 
a sentence which the garrison executed on their own commander, as 
well as on several others subsequently implicated in a like scheme. 
Baburdv Jadhav, a person uncennected with the late commandant 
and a relation of the Jddhavsa of Sindkhed was 5 ae to the 
command of the fort. In 1753 the Peshwa before leaving for the 
Karnitak endeavoured to pave the way to a compromise with Tarabat, 
On his march to the Karnatak he sent to assure Tarabdi that if she 
would submit the control of the Raja's t Yah and establishment 
should remain at her ee To this Tarib4éi1 would not listen 
unless Balaji Bajirdv wouldcometoSatira, acknowledge herauthority, 
and give such personal assurances as would satisfy her* Encouraged 
by the approach to Poona of J&noji Bhonsle the son and heir of 
Raghuji b onsle,and on assurances of safety and protection from 
the Peshwa, Tarabdi, leaving the garrison of Satara and the custody 
of Ram Raja's person to Béburdv Jidhav repaired to the Peshwas 
eapital accompanied by Bimbdji Bhonsle the youngest brother of 
Jéinoji who had attached himself to her party and married one of 
her relations of the Mohite family. At Poona Taradbdi was received 
with so much attention and consideration that she agreed to the 
Peshwa's proposals as formerly made, provided he would promise 
to accompany her to the temple of Jejuri and there solemnly swear 
to abide by his present declarations The Peshwa acquiesced on 
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condition that Baburdv Jadhav should be dismissed to which 
Taribai reluctantly agreed. Taking advan of her obstinate 
temper, he gained his end of keeping the Raja a prisoner by 
papeending a great desire to see him released. Ram Raja was a 
prince deficient in ordinary ability, and the miserable thraldom he 
underwent during a long confinement broke his spirit and ruined 
his health. 

Before Shahu’s death (1749) little improvement had taken place 
inthe civil administration of theeountry. Balaji Bajirav (1740-1761) 
eppnnses fixed m4&mlatddrs or subheddrs each of whom had char 
of several districts. The territory between the Godavari and the 
Krishna including the greater part of Satara, the best protected 
and most productive under Maratha rule, was entrusted to the 
Peshwa’'s favourites and courtiers some of whom were his relations. 
They held absolute charge of the police, the revenue, and the civil 
and criminal judicature, and in most cases had power of life and 
death, They were bound to furnish regular accounts, but they 
always evaded settlement. They governed b deputies and remained 
at court whether in the capital or in the field in attendance upon 
the Peshwa. Their districts were in uence extremely ill 
managed and in very great disorder: the a NG furnished for the 
exigencies of the state were tardy, and in comparison with the 
established revenues insignificant. The beginning of a better 
system is ascribed to Ramehs ndra Baba Shenvi and after his death 
Saddshivriv Bhau improved on his suggestions, Balaji Bajirav 
Peshwa was sensible of the advantage to be gained from bringing 
the collectors under control. He had not sufficient energy for the 
undertaking himself, but he supported his cousin's measures, 
Panchdyats the ordinary tribunals of civil justice began to improve, 
because the supreme power if it did not always examine and 
uphold their decrees, at least did not interfere to prevent the 
decisions of the community. Most of the principal Brahman 
families of the Deccan date their rise from the time of Balaji 
Bajirav. In short the condition of the whole population was in 
his time improved and the Mardtha peasantry sensible of the 
comparative comfort which they then enjoyed have ever since 
blessed the days of Nana Saheb Peshwa. | 

In 1760 the Marathds sustained the crushing defeat of Panipat, 
and Peshwa Balaji who never recovered from that terrible blow 
died in 1761. In the end of September 1761, MAdhavrdv the 
second son of the Peshwa Balaji Bajirav, then in his seventeenth 
year, went to Satara accompanied by his uncle Raghundthrév and 
received investiture as Peshwa from the nominal Raja, who 
remained in precisely the same state of imprisonment under the 
obdurate Tarabdi, until her death in the following December at the 
age of eighty-six. Tothe last moment she maintained her inveterate 
hatred against Balaji Rajirév and Sadashivrdv, declaring that she 
died contented having lived to hear of their misfortunes in the 
battle of Panipat and their death. The Raja's condition was 
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afterwards so far improved that he was brought from the fort 
Gad peffored to ive a prisoner at ein the town of Sdtira At 
a later period, Madhavrav allowed him to appoint ep for the 
Pr ent of his pdtil dues in several ape 3 aml the collection 
of his other hereditary claims as deshmukh of Indépur.* 
In 17622 Raghunéthrav, who had assumed chief control over the 
oung Peshwa, displaced Shrinivas Gangadhar, more commo: ly 
Aes by his original name Bhavdnrdv, who had sneceeded his 
uncle Jagjivan Pratinidhi, and raised his infant son Bhaskarrdv to 
the dignity of Pratinidhi and appointed Naro Shankar “~— 
Bahadur to the office of mufdlit, which was in effect conferring 
office of Pratinidhi upon him. In 1763, when this and other acts of 
Rachunathravy had made him unpopular, Raja Prataipvant Vithal 
Sundar a Yajurvedi Brihman the Divén of Nizim Ali, persuaded 
his master that he had now an opportunity of completely reducing 
the Mardthis, and that his best pony was to overthrow the 
swer of the Konkani Brahmans, to depose Ram Raja as unfit 
6 govern, and to appoint Jinoji Bhonsle regent. To this scheme 
Janoji readily agreed, but Nizim Ali, whose duplicity rendered 
him true to no plan, while his minister was negotiating, secretly 
renewed a correspondence with the Raja of Kolhapur by which he 
intended to have an eventual competitor in reserve in case Jtinoji’s 
elaims should prove inconvenient.” Everything seemed to promise 
success. Bhavanrdiv the dispossessed Pratinidhi and many of the 
Peshwa's officers joined the Moghals and hostilities were renewed. 
In the war which followed Janoji deserted and the Moghals 
being defeated entered into a treaty with Raghunathrav, who was 
much aided by the young Peshwa. BGhavanrav was restored to the 
rank of Pratinidhi wpon the death of Bhiskarriv which happened 
about the same time.’ Peshwa Midhavriv after regaining his power 
from Raghunathriv seized every interval of leisure to improve the 
civil government of his country. In this laudable object he had 
to contend with violent prejudices and with general corruption ; but 
the beneficial effects of the reforms he introduced are now universally 
acknowledged, and his sincere desire to protect his subjects by 
the equal administration of justice reflects the highest honour on 
his reign. His endeavours were aided by the celebrated Ram 
Shastri Parbhone a native of the village of Mahuli near Sdtdra. 
By 1772 the supremacy and gradual pol ae of the Sdtira Raja's 
authority also superseded that of the other Pradhins as well as of 
the Pratinidhi. Forms of aos instituted with their rank were 
maintained, but they were only of importance in the state according 
to the strength and resources of their hereditary i and Br 
asuperior description of soldiery, who, on pay much inferior to 
what they might elsewhere have obtained, adhered to some of 
them, with that pride in their chief, which caught the fancies 
of men in all countries and dignitied military vassalage. Of all 
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these personages at the period of Madhavrav's death, Bhavdnréy the 
Pratinidhi was the most considerable both for the greater number 
of his vassals and from his warlike character. 

Madhavrav died in November 1772, and Narayanrav his younger 
brother early in December repaired to Satdra where he was invested 
as Peshwa by the Raja. Next year (1773) the commandant of Raygad 
in Kolaba sb was in rebellion against the Peshwa, on being required 
to surrender replied that he held the fort for the Raja of Sdtdra and 
would maintain it against the Peshwa until the Raja was released. 
On this an order was caused to be written from Ram Raja to the 
commandant who then surrendered the fort to the Peshwa! On 
the murder of Nariyanrdv in the same year, Amritrév the adopted 
son of Raghundthriv attended by Bajdba Purandhare was 
despatched to S:tara for the robes of office for Raghunithrav which 
were accordingly given? In the troubles which followed, the 
ministers who had sided with Gangaébdi the widow of Ndardyanrav 
were on the point of releasing the Raja of Sdtdéra asa measure 
calculated to insure them the aid of many of the Mardtha soldiery 
who were discontented or neutral. But the retreat of Raghundathrav 
caused them to abandon the design. In April 1774 as a son and heir 
was born to Gangibai, Sakhdrim Bapu and Nana Fadnavis were 
deputed by Gangibdi to receive the robes of office for her son which 
were sent from Sdtdra by the Raja in charge of Mddhavray Nilkant 
Purandhare. 

* In the reign of Madhavrav Balla] (1761-1772) Tasgaon and its 
neighbourhood were taken from Kolhapur and added tothe Peshwa’s 
territory os jagirs of the Patvardhans. In 1777 they were 
temporarily recovered for Kolhapur but Mahddji Sindia succeeded 
in preventing their permanent loss. At the close of this year (1777) 
Ram Raja died at Sdtdra having previously adopted a son of 
Trimbakji Réja Bhonsle a pdétil of the village of Vivi a 
descendant of Vithoji the brother of Maloji the grandfather of the 
great Shivaji. Trimbakji Raja commanded a body of 200 horse 
with which his son served as a shiledar when chosen as heir toa 
throne and tenant of a prison. He was styled Shahu Maharaj.* 
At the same time Bhavdnrdy Pratinidhi died and was succeeded by 
his son Parashurim. In 1788 Bajiba Purandhare was confined in 
Vandan by Nana Fadnavis as one of Raghundthrav’s chief 
adherents. In 1790 Parashurém Bhiin was occupied near Taésgaon 
raising levies for the Maratha contingent to the army engaged 
in the first English campaign against Tipo. Two battalions of 
Bombay Native Infantry with Artillery arrived at Kumta near 
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Trgaon on the 18th of June travelling by Sangameshvar and the 
Amba pass. They seem to have pens oi in this neighbourhood 


some three weeks. 
In 1792 the phantom Raja of Siitéra gave the formality of his 
rmission to the Peshwa to assume the dignity of Vakil-ul-Mutlak 
estowed on him by the no lees phantom Moghal emperor of Delhi. 
The Rastids of Wai seem at this time to have exercised great 
influence in the court of the Peshwa at Poona where they sided 
with the Brahman ministerial party against the encroachments of 
Mahadji Sindia. In September 1795 Parashurém Bhan, after taking 
part in the battle of Kharda and the subsequent arrangements, 
returned to Tasgaon. pies. eta this year, owing to the dread 
that Mahddji Sindia intended to make the Réja an instrument for 
suppressing the Peshwa’s and Brahmanical ascendancy, Nana 
Fadnavis almost entirely confined the Raja to the fort of Satdra, 
where not even his relations were allowed to visit him. Parashurim 
Bhan was also summoned in haste from Tasgaon to Poona to cope with 
the difficulties which had arisen over the succession to the suicide 
Peshwa Médhavrévy. Nana’s proposal that Bajiriv Raghunath should 
succeed occasioned a rupture with Sindia. On the advance of Sindia’s 
army Nana Fadnavis repaired in alarm to Satara with some idea of 
restoring the Raja to supremacy. But, owing to his recent treat- 
ment of him, Shiha bat ae confidence in Nina and Nina retired 
to Wai, From Wadi he returned to Satara to receive the robes of 
investiture for Chimndji Apa the Peshwa set up by Sindia’s general 
Baloba Tatia as a rival to Bajiréy Raghunath, but suspecting 7 
inst him on the part of Baloba, Nina remained at Wii. 
Chimndji was installed in May and a pretence made at a reconci- 
liation between Nana and Baloba. But Haripant the bringer of 
the message crossed the Nira on his way to Wai at the head of 
four or five thousand horse. Nana took alarm and fled to the Konkan 
throwing a strong garrison into Pratdpgad. Ndna’s intrigues were 
successful in gaining Sindia to his cause, but his partisans in Sindia’s 
camp betrayed the conspiracy from want of cantion and of 
them had to take refuge in the hills south of the Nira. The troops 
met at Wai and shortly afterwards ten thousand men were gathered 
in the Sahyddris and declared for Bajirdv. In October the army 
was pes by the regular battalions in the Peshwa’s service under 
Mr. Boyd, Baloba Tatia was aided by Sindia and the army marched 
for Poona with Nana at its head in Bajirdv’s interest. The 
Patvardhan estates near Tisgaon were attacked by the Kolhapur 
Raja at Nana’s instigation and Parashurdm Bhéiu was made 
precner: Owing to Béjirdv’s treachery this triumph was short- 
lived and, in 1797, Nana was confined in Ahmadnagar. The 
Rija of Sdtdra at the same time seized the fort and confined 
Ndna’s agent. But to the Peshwa’s disgust, when Shivrim Narayan 
Thatte came to receive charge, the Réja, instigated by Sindia 
refused to give up the fort. Madhavray Rastia was sent against 
the Raja but had to retire to Malegaon. Parashurdm Bhén, 
who was then confined at Wai was released on promise of quelling 
the disturbance, He soon assembled a considerable force oa 
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advanced to Sdtdra in the height of the rains crossing the Vena Chapter VIE. 


by an unknown ford. The Réja had only a small force which was 
overcome after a slight straggle in the suburbs. The Raja, who 
had thrown himself into the fort, surrendered for want of provisions. 
His brother Chitursing escaped to Kolhdpur closely pursued by o 
body of Rastia’s troops joined by others of the Pratimidhi which 
encamped near the Varna for more than a year. In 1798 they 
were cut off almost to a man by four hundred horse reinforced from 
Kolhipur. Chitarsing next made raid as far as Pal and took all 
the guns and dispersed the whole of a force of over 2000 men 
collected by Rastia. He sgain retreated to the Varna and kept 
7000 men continually on the move throughout the Satara territories. 
The Kolhapur forces also attacked and pillaged Tasgaon the capital of 
Parashurdim Bhiiu’s jagir, Parashuriim Bhiu was shortly afterwards 
defeated and mortally wounded in the battle with the Kolhapor 
troops. This only served to concentrate all the forces of the state 
in the effort to reduce Kolhapur which was only saved by distractions 
at the Peshwa’s court in Poona. The southern part of Sdtdra must 
have formed the principal base of these operations which included 
Re enrenmiens of the town of Kolhapur by the armies of the 
eshwa. 

In 1892, after Bajirdy’s flight from Yashvantrivy Holkar, Sh&hn of 
Satéra was reluctantly induced by the persuasion of ag ae Sh 
invest Vindiyakrav the nephew of Bijiriv as Peshwa. In 1803 when 
General Wellesley advanced on Poona he was joined by the 
Patvardhans and Piitankars among other jagirddrs of the Satara 
territory. 

After” the war of 1803 the territories of the Peshwa suffered 
considerably from plundering insurgents and freebooters. The 
distress was also eggravated by a famine in the Deccan through 
deficiency of rain which destroyed vast numbers of men and horses, 
but by the end of 1804 British supremacy had restored order. This 
year the country of the Patvardhans about Taésgaon was in a state 
of considerable disturbance which was not quelled till an 
arrangement was effected in the interests of Bajiriv by Khanderdy 
Rastia. In 1805 the district was the scene of ravages by Fattehsing 
Mane a general of Holkar’s with an army of 10,000 men. He was 
defeated by Balvantriy Fadnavis Mutdlik of Kardd an ancestor of 
the Sardir Nardyanrdy Anant Mutdlik, aided by Chint&imanrdy 
Patvardhan. 

The young Pratinidhi, Parashurém Shrinivds, was at this time 
at Karhdd, under the restraint of his mufalik or deputy whose. 
doings were supported by the mothor of the Pratinidhi and connived 
at by the Peshwa, In 1806 a quarrel ensued, and Bapu Gokhle the 
Peshwa’s general was sent with troops to enforce submission, while 
the Pratimdhi was confined in the mud fort of Masur, Next 
year the Pratinidhi was rescued by Téi Telin his mistress the 
wife of an oil-seller, In 1807 this woman gained possession of the 
fort of Vasota in the extreme west of Javli and from it descended 
on Masur and rescued the Pratinidhi, The Pratinidhi declared for 
the Raja of Sdtdra and against the Peshwa. Many of the people of 
the district rose with him but his excesses and inability Jingusted 
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them. Bapu Gokhle again went x, Bg him; and a slight 
engagement ensued near fasantgad, ‘he Pratinidhi was severely 
wounded and carried to Poona ; and his estates sequestrated. His 
mistress still held out and Bapu Gokhle had to take the hill forts 
one by one advancing by the Koyna valley. He met with nO 
difficulty except at Vasota which held out under Tdi Telin for eight 
months. In this year (1810) Shahn the Raja of Sdtira died and 
was succeeded by his son Pratépsinh. Bapu Gokhle was allowed by 
the Peshwa to take all the benefit of these conquests, He levied 
heavy exactions over the whole district and seized all the Pratinuidbi’s 
aan fi and private property. In 1811 the Peshwa demanded back 

is territory, which, with that usurped by the Patvardhans and 
Rastids, was brought under his control by British influence, while 


_ Rédstin’s estate was finally sequestrated by him in 1815. The same 
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year Trimbakji Denglia was sent into confinement at Vasantgad 
for instigating the murder of Gangidhar Shastri the Baroda 
minister, and was then delivered to the custody of the British 
Government. He afterwards escaped and infested among other 
places the Mahddev hills supported by the Méngs and Ramoshis. 

In 1812 the Peshwa had seized Chitursing the younger brother 
of the late Raja. On pretence of rescuing Chitarving a Gosavi of 
the same name took up arms and in 1816 obtained ossession of 
Prachitgad by stratagem. He also took many of the forts, and 
with the ostensible purpose of setting up the Sitdra Raja, plundered 
the district without mercy. Next year '(1817) occurred the 

retended insurrection which was the beginning of Bajirdév’s open 
hostility to the British Government. 

Trimbakji Denglia on being given up to the British Government 
was confined in Thana. He escaped and retired to the hills near 
Shingn4pur in east Sétira. Early in January 1817 he was at 
Phaltan, and constantly changing his residence between that place 
and Pandharpur, extended his range as far as the Mahimangad and 
Tathvad forts. On the 29th January he had 500 men near Berad in 
Phaltan and Niateputa in Malsiras, 300 near Shingndpur, 600 near 
Mahimangad, and 400 near Phaltan, a total of 1800 men almost 
all foot and the bulk of them Miings and Ramoshis. Up to the 
18th of February cavalry and infantry continued to join them near 
Shingnépur while the 18th of March was fixed for the outbreak. 
Trim bakji’s head-quarters were at Berad in Phaltan, where he used 
to sleep in the forest guarded by five hundred Ramoshis. In spite 
of the large number of troops who were collected, the Peshwa 
denied the existence of DY insurrection or gathering of armed 
men, and though he sent Bépu Gokhle into the district with 
troops they professed to hear no news of insurgents. On the 
7th of March after the serious mess ages addressed to the Peshwa by 
Mr. Elphinstone the troops were partly dispersed, In April the 
operations of Colonel Smith drove ihe taccterects from their haunts 
in Shingn4pnr, aud when Colonel Smith left for Poona, a 
detachment under Major MacDonald revented their remaining in 

or the Jath state. In May Pandugad was taken by the 
so-called rebels, But Mr, Elphinstone suspected collusion on the 
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; of the Peshwa’s officers for the 8 taal of eventually 
lelivering the forts to Trimbakji. The Peshwa made the rising a 
retext for gaining Mr. Elphinstone’s acquiesence to his taking the 
orts while his forces assembled near Satara. The Peshwa's plan 
was thought to be to retire to Sdtdra with his brother, with whom 
he had effected s reconciliation, and thence to Vésota or to Dharwar 
in the Karnitak with a force of 10,000 horse and foot under Ndropant 
Apte. He relied on a successful resort to the old Mardtha style 
of warfare as well as on the improbability, as he believed, of 
the English proceeding to extremities, In May followed the 
treaty of Poona and subsequently General Smith's troops were 
drawn to the North Deccan in Operations against the Pendhiria, 
Soon after the Peshwa had an interview with Sir John Malcolm at 
Méhuli at which Sir John misled by the Peshwa’s professions 
advised bim to recruit his army. All this time the Peshwa wag 
actively engaged in his schemes against the British Government, 
and while at Mdhuli appointed Gokhle leader of all his measures, 
investing him with full powers of government by a formal writing 
under his own seal confirmed with an oath. He did this not only 
in pursuance of his own policy, but also as security to the chiefs 
who were afraid to stand by him on account of hia insincerity and 
vacillation. To aid his preparations Bajirdy gave Gokhle as much 
asa million sterling, and he made the Raja of Sitdra privy to his 
designs against the English, but from fear of his not co-operatin 

sent him and his family to Vasota a remote hill fort on the edge of 
the Sahyddris. The recruiting and armin g of forts rapidly proceeded, 
the Peshwa returned to Poona, and his power was destroyed on the 
Sth of November in the battle of Kirkee. General Smith arrived 
at Kirkee on the 13th and took Poona on the lth. The Peshwa 
fled towards Sitira. After securing Poona General Smith followed 
on the22nd. On the 26th he reached the Sadlpi pass, halted there 
on the 27th, and on the 28th ascended tho pass without opposition. 
On the top he was attacked by six hondred horse with a few rockets. 
But the advance soon drove them back with loss. They gathered 
strength as they retired, and towards the closa of the march 
showed three to five thousand on the front and 48 many more in the 
rear, Sea td guns, that is light field pieces, were opened in the 
evening with creat effect. The second battalion of the 9th Regiment 
under Major Thacker had the rear guard and masked a gallopper 
gun under a division of auxiliaries which thé enemy were preparing 
to charge. It opened with grape and did great execution. 


Throughout the day the enemy lost about one hundred and twenty © 


men while General Smith had only one Aavilddr and a sepoy slightly 
wounded, The next day the enemy was very shy, but in the evening 
showed about five thousand horse out of range. Taking advantage 
of a rise in the ground the guns were pushed on within range. They 
opened with great effect upon the enemy who were ready formed and 
inflicted a loss of many men and horses. The only difficulties were 
that the enemy would not fight and that there was a want of cavalry 
to keep them at a distance, while the grain supplies for the followers 
ran short, and owing tothe close order which had to be kept on the 
marches which began at two or three in the morning, the camps 
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could not be reached till two or three in the afternoon. General 
Smith was now close on the Peshwa who till then had remained 
at Mihuli, From Mahuli Bajirav fled to Pandharpur, He had sent 
for the Raja of Sétéra from Vasota but had to start before he 
arrived. It was not till the middle of December that he was joined 
by the Raja and four thousand horse under Niropant Apte which 
had escorted the Raja from Vasota. The Peshwa after going as far 
north as Junnar again turned south and the Réja was with the 
Peshwa at the famous battle of Koregaon on the Bhima river. 
the Sth of January 1818 the Peshwa was fleeing towards Sdtéra and 
General Pritzler taking -up the pursuit marched direct upon Mahnli 
by the Sdlpi pass. He caught a body of the enemy on the Sth of 
January close to Satdéra and killed and wounded sixty men, and took 
thirty horses and six prisoners. On the 12th General Smith was 
near Phaltan and was moving south-east towards Shingnipar where 
he intended to cross the Min near Marde o posite Mh : 
Thus he and General Pritzler pursued the Peshwa in hopes 
of intercepting him if he again turned north. General Smith was 
just outside the eastern boundary of the district while General 
Pritsler went by the usual route to Tasgaon. On the 17th of 
January about ten thousand horse of Gokhle’s army in two 
divisions attempted a reconnaissance of General Pritzler’s camp. 
The cavalry under Major Doveton charged them three times and 
them to flight, their loss being forty killed and wounded. The 
after part of Pritzler’s army was placed under General Smith while 
Pritzler still moved down the right bank of the Krishna. Abont 
the same time the Peshwa turned north and passing Pritaler to the 
west reached Karh4d on the 23rd. On the 23rd General Smith 
who had turned northwards after the Peshwa reached Kavta two 
miles southof Taésgaon. About half-way on the march his rear guard 
was closely pressed by the whole of the enemy's light division not 
Jess than fifteen thousand strong and commanded by Appa Desdi, 
Trimbakji Denglia, the Vinchurkar, several of the Patvardbans, and 
Gokhle himself. The ground being confined and intersected by 
water-courses they took ground and moved out to drive off the 
enemy. The latter kept their ground firmly for some time 
behaving with much more spirit than usual. Five six-pounders and 
a howitzer were kept fring on them for some time and their losses 
were considerable. Meanwhile the Peshwa had succeeded in 
passing General Pritzler and his force in the west and on the 23rd 
was at Karhdd. By the 27th General Smith's division had reached 
Pusesdvli while the Peshwa was six miles from Mahuli. The enemy 
under Gokhle five thousand strong contented themselves wit 
harassing the troops on the march. General Smith was only six 
miles from Mahuli by sunset the next day. The Peshwa had anrived 
at noon. He left atone in the morning of the 29th and did not 
stop till he reached Hanbad six miles from the Nira bridge. Here 





instantly moved on and at 8 p.m. renched Phaltan leaving many 
Phakton st and camels at Hanbad. He only stayed two hours at 
come and marched Se ye in the direction of Pusestvli, He 
} “xeon mules further on. He had marched about 
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eighty miles in forty hours and in consequence had got separated 
from his baggage. He afterwards turned south-east and on the 
30th reached Niteputa. Smith started in pursuit of the Peshwa on 
the 29th. The light division of Gokhle’s force attempted to pass 
him by the short route by Koregaon in order to join the Peshwa 
but he managed to Intercept them and they had to take a more 
circuitous route further west, as General Smith neared the Salpi pass. 
Part of them made another push at a point where the valley ig 
some five or six miles wide, probably not far from Deur. General 
Smith had just pitched his camp. The enemy was advancing 
‘along the opposite side of the valley. The 2nd Cavalry and the 
Horse Artillery supported by the Grenadiers of the 65th Regiment 
and part of the Light Infantry were immediately ordered under 
arms and proceeded with the intention of cutting off this body as 
they passed between them and the hills. poeng ties the enemy kept 
close under the hills and upon the advance of the cavalry and horse 
artillery at a gallop fled in the greatest consternation to avoid the 
charge, Their rear was driven back by the road by which they were 
advancing, while the main body pushed on at speed for some miles. 
A few with-part of the baggage which had preceded the horse took 
refuge in the hills and numbers crawled up to the top by a path which 
from below appeared almost perpendicular. The grenadiers and par of 
the Light Battalion went up and took part of what remained, killing 
such ol ths armed men as offered resistance. ‘The rest under Gokhla 
_ moved by the Khamatki pass and was joined next day by a body 

of troops from the eastward below the ep After waiting at 
Khandila Gokhle again retired above the Khamatki pass. On the 
$0th General Smith joined Colonel Boles with his reserve at Lonand. 
He had marched five hundred and seventy miles in forty days with 
only three halts, General Pritzler returned by the same route after 
| having been driven as far as Galgala in Bij pur, and had marched 
three hundred miles in eighteen days and altogether twenty-three 
days without a halt. It was determined to effect ameeting. With 
this object General Smith again moved south on the 4th of Febraary 
and reached Rahimatpuron the ith, Here General Pritzler joined 
him from the south and on the Sth the united force went to Satdra, 
and the fort surrendered on the 10th. The British colours were 
hoisted, but only to be replaced by the Bhagva Jhenda or ancient 
standard of Shivaji. 

On this occasion Mr. Elphinstone who, since the battle of 
Kirkee had been the chief political officer in the Deccan, published 
the following manifesto: That in 1796 from the time when 
B&jirdv ascended the throne, his country had been a prey to faction 
and rebellion and there was no efficient government to protect the 
people. That in 1802 when Bajirdy was driven from Poona he took 
refage at Bassein, and entering into an alliance with the British 
Government, early in 1803 was restored to his full authority and 
the supremacy of the British in the Deccan ensured peace. In 1803 
when Bajirdv was restored the country was wasted by war and famine, 
the people were reduced to misery, and the government draw scarcely 
any revenue from its lands. From that time, tl roogh British rotection, 
in spite of the farming system and the exactions of Bédjirav’s 
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officers, the country had completely recovered, and Bajiréy had 
accumulated those treasures which he was now employing against his 
benefactors. The British Government not only kept peace within 
the Peshwa's possessions but maintained his rights against his 
enemies abroad. It could not, without injury to the rights of 
others, restore his authority over the Maritha chiefs, which 
had expired long before its alliance with him, but it paid the 
greatest attention to satisfy his admissible demands and in spite 
of many difficulties succeeded in adjusting some and putting 


_ others in a train of settlement. Among these were Bajirdv’s 


claims on the Gdikwir. Tha British Government had prevailed 
on the Gdikwdr to send his prime minister to settle Bajirdv’s 
demands, and they were on the eve of adjustment with great profit 
to the Peshwa, when Gangidhar Shastri the Gaikwir’s agent was 
murdered by Trimbakji Denglia, the Peshwa’s minister, while in 
actual attendance on his court and during the solemn pilgrimage 
of Pandharpur. Strong suspicions rested on Bajirav, who was 
accused by the voice of the whole country, bot the British 
Government unwilling to credit such a charge against a prince and 
an ally contented itself with demanding the punishment of ' rimbakji. 
This was refused until the British Severin had marched an 
army to support its demands, Yet it made no claim on the Peshwa 
for its expenses and inflicted no punishment for bis protection of 
& murderer; it simply required the surrender of the criminal, and 
on Bajirav’s compliance it restored him to the undiminished 
enjoyment of all the benefits of the alliance. Notwithstanding this 
generosity Bajirdvy immediately began a new system of intrigues 
and used every exertion to turn all the power of India against the 
British Government, At length he gave the signal for disturbances 
by fomenting an insurrection in his own dominions, and prepared 
to support the insurgents by open force. The British Government 
had no remedy but to arm in turn. Its troops entered 
Bajirév's territories at all points and surrounded him in his capital 
before any of those with whom he had intrigued had time to stir. 
Bajirdv’s life was in the hands of the British Government, but that 
Government, moved by Bajirav's professions of gratitude for past 
favours and of entire dependence on its moderation, once more 
resolved to continue him on his throne, after imposing such terms 
on him as might secure it from his future perfidy, The principal 
of these terms was a commutation of the contingent which 
the Peshwa was bound to furnish for money equal to the pa 
of a similar body of troops. When this was agreed to the British 
Government restored Bijirdy to its friendship and proceeded to 
settle the Pendharis who had so long been the pest of the peaceable 
inhabitants of India and of none more than of the Peshwa’s subjects. 
Bajiriy affected to enter with zeal into an enterprise so worthy of a 
great government. He assembled a large army on pretence of 
cordially aiding in the contest, but, in the midst of his professions, he 
spared neither pains nor money to engage the powers of Hindnstén 
to combine against the British. No sooner had the British troo 
marched towards the haunts of the Pendhdris, than he seized | 
Opportunity to begin war without a declaration and without even 
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an alleged ground of complaint, He attacked and burnt the house 
of the British Resident, contrary to the laws of nations and the 
practice of India, plundered and seized peaceable travellers, and 

ut two British oltisaes to an ignominious death. Bajirdv himself 
found the last transaction too barbarous to avow ; but, as the 
perpetrators were still unpunished and kept their command in his 
army, the guilt remained withhim. After the beginning of the war, 
Bajirdév threw off the mask regarding the murder of Gan r 
Shastri and avowed his participation in the crime by uniting his 
eause with that of the murderer. ‘That by these acts of perfidy and 
violence, Bajirdv had compelled the British Government to drive 
him from power and to conquer his dominions. For this pu 
a force had gone in pursuit of Bajiray which would allow him no 
rest, a second was employed in taking his forts, a third had arrive 
by way of Ahmadnagar, and the greatest force of all was entering 
Khandesh under the personal command of His Excellency Sir 
Thomas Hislop. A force under General Munro was reducing the 
Karnétak and a force from Bombay was taking the forts in the 
Konkan and oceupying that country. In a short time no trace of 
Bajiréy would remain. The Raja of Satdra, who had always been a 
prisonerin Bajirdv’s hands, would be released and placed at the head 
of an independent state of such an extent as might maintain the Raja 
and his family in comfort and dignity. With this view the fort of 
Satira had been taken, the Raja’s flag had been set up in it, and 
his former ministers had been called into employment. Whatever 
country was assigned to the Raja would be adacaulern by him 
and he would be bound to establish justice and order. The rest of 
the country would be held by the Honourable Company. The 
revenue would be collected for the Government, but all real and 
personal property would be secured, All vatan and indm or heredi- 
tary lands, varshdsans or yearly stipends, and all religious and chari- 
table establishments would be protected, and all religions sects 
tolerated and their customs maintained as far 48 was just and 
reasonable. The revenue-farming system was abolished. Officers 
should be forthwith appointed tocollecta regular and moderate revenue 
on the part of the British Government, to administer justice, and to 
encourage the cultivators of the soil. They would be authorized to 
allow remissions in consideration of tho circumstances of the times. 
All persons were forbidden paying revenue to Bajirdv or his adherents 
or aiding them in any way. No reduction would be made from 
the revenue on account of such payments. Vafanddérs and other 
holders of land were required to quit his standard and return to their 
villages within two months, the Jamindars would report the 
names of those who remained and all who failed to appear in that 
time would forfeit their lands and would be pursued without remission 
until they were crushed. All whether belonging to the enemy or 
otherwise, who might attempt to lay waste the country or to plunder 
the roads would be put to death whenever they were found. 

"Réja Pratépsinh was established in Sdtdra,and Captain Grant Daft 
the anthor of the History of the Mardthds, was placed with him to 
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shavter VII. aid his councils and direct his conduct. The family who, without 
aes in any way aiding or proving useful to the British, had been raised — 
Fee beret confinement to power, included, besides Pratdpsinh 
Manivu4s, who was in the prime of life, two brothers Chatursing and amps 
1720-1848. and their mother. Pratpdsinh was described as dull and 
unschooled with little knowledge of the world and apparently with no 
knowledge of Maritha history. His mother, who was more ambitious, 
made large claims stating that she expected that the family would 
be re-established on the footing it enjoyed in its time of greatest 

fortune. 
Onthe 29thof March 1818 aftera twodays’ halt part of the reserve 
i marched from Satéra and onthe 30th camped at some distance on the 
high road towards Vésota* which had been Pratépsinh’s prison and 
where someof his family were still confined. Visota stands on one of 
the Sahyddri hills about 3000 feet high on the Konkan side and about 
2000 feet above the Deccan plain. Like most Maratha hill-forts it 
was commanded from neighbouring hills. Its greatest strength lay in 
its height and in the difficulty of approach. In almost every direction 
it was surrounded by inaccessible mountains, excepta few passes so 
narrow and rugged as to be easily defended, and extremely difficult 
though in no way strengthened by art.? On the 31st, under Colonel 
Hewett’s command, a detachment of six companies of the European 
flank battalion, two companies of lifles, and flank companies of the 








'On the 20th of March 1818, Mr. Elphinstone rode with the Raja th the 
lower part of the valley of Satara, Groves of mango trees, clumps of cocoa-palma so 
uncommon above the Sahyddris, here and there fine tamarind or pimpal trees t mg 
theirdeepshade over a temple by the Krishna, and the picturesque h that surrounde 
the whole made this the finest part of the Peshwa's country, if not of India, The 
Raja went into Sdtira with the pomp of a prince and the delight of a schoolboy. 
Colebrooke's Elph iL BO. eat 

? Blacker's Mardtha War, 295-298. The force assembled for this service included two 

of Europeans, the flank battalion of the Bombay Europeanregiment, halfa battalion 
of Eu | Rifles, four battalions of Native Infantry of the line, that is the 2nd 
battalion of the 12th Madras, the 2nd battalion of the Tth, andthe 2nd battalion of the 
fth Bombay, and an auxiliary battalion from Poona. To this force was attached 700 
Poona Auxiliary Horse and four companies of Pioneers. The ordnance included twenty- 
nine meces, of which four were iron eighteen-pounders and two were iron twelve- 

unders. There were one ten-inch and four eight-inch mortars, two heavy five and a 






alf inch howitzers, and two brass twelve-pounders, The rest were field guna and light 
howitzers. Colonel Dalrymple of the Marras establishment commanded the artillery 
o which there were 270 Enropeans‘and 317 Natives of both Presidencies, Captain 
Nutt of the Bombay establishment was chief engineer, 

* From the camp near Sudoli, twelve miles from Vasota, Mr. Elphinstone wrote 
(Srd April): The pass is now a good open road to the top. The scenery was less 
romantic and the fort lesa alarming than before. The descent was Worse than the 
ascent, Along the bank of the Koyna, where there was a good road, there were 
occasionally fine views of the water bordered with trees and cnn pace 
hills, The scenery wasromantic. Dr. Coats compared it to Malabir and Gener 
Pritzler to St. Domingo. The road to Vasota lay along a valley between hig 
mountains and waa quite secluded, as if no one were within a pone fk mijez L 
hill sides had a variety of summits and ravines. In some were rocka 
intermingled with trees ; in others appeared smooth summits covered with the richest 
and greenest foliage : in some the forest was on fire and gusts of smoke drawn through 
the leafieas trees; in others the fire was em and there remained only the blackened 
ground and scorched trunks. Towards the west of the valley the bottom and sides 
of the hills were covered with brushwood or with tall pine-like trees, but all the upp 
oe of the monntiaimn wae hare rock or withered grass, The whole was 

dsota, Colebrooke's Elphinstone, II, 31-32, 
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2nd battalion of the 12th and 7th Bombay Native Infantry, was 
sent forward to Vasota about twenty miles west of Sdtdra. In 
the afternoon Colonel Hewett's detachment reached Induli a small 
village within two miles and a half of Vasota, and drovein an outpost 
of the garrison. ‘Two companies of the Seventh were left in 
possession of the fort, and the rest of the force returned to 'Tambia, 
ve miles from Vasota as there was no nearer place fit for 
encampment. The ifvestment was put off till the first of April, 
when three outposts were established, one at old Vasota distant 
700 yards and commanding the place, the second at the same 
distance and commanding the road to the gateway, and the 
third to the right of it distant no more than 400 yards from the 
walls. A summons was sent to the commandant, but it was 
refused admittance. On the first and second all the Pioneers and 
litter-bearers were engaged in making a road. On the 3rd, the 
head-quarters of the division were moved forward to Tambia, and 
with ‘ihe help of elephants the mortars and howitzers were brought 
across the hills to the same place. Next day a strong working 
party was employed on the pathway to old Vasota to complete the 
ink bad on the first, cake some light guns and ammunition were 
yotup. The Raja Pratapsinh, some of whose family were prisoners 
in the fort, arrived in the camp, and a detachment of rifles and 
auxiliary horse was sent into the forests to search for eighteen 
elephants which their keepers had carried off from Pandugad 
_ immediately before that place was reduced. On the fifth the battery 
from old Vasota opened with good effect and one of the largest 

bullae in the fort was fired by the bombardment. The garrison 
returned a few shots from their large guns, but kept up an 
unremitting fire from their wall-pieces and small arms and were all 
day busily employed in improving their defences. The bombardment 
continued on the 6th. As it was found that the arrangements 
were insufficient to intimidate the commandant the Pioneers 
were directed to complete the road from the camp for the advance 
of the battering guns. This proved unnecessary. On the following 
morning the garrison surrendered unconditionally and a company 
of Bombay Native Infantry took possession of the fort, The loss 
of the enemy amounted to seventeen killed and wounded and that 
of the British force to only four, Among the prisoners set free 
were two officers Cornets Morison and Hunter, who were restored to. 
freedom after an almost hopeless confinement. They were the first 
to meet the party advancing to receive possession of the place, 
among whom were some intimate friends, but so greatly their. 
past hardships changed them that they were scarcely recognized. The. 
members of Pratdpsinh’s family were also set free and accompanied the. 
chief to Satdra, Mach importance was attached to the fall of Visota 
which was one of the Peshwa’s treasure-houses and one of hisstrongest 
forts. The 7th was spent in the removal of the mortars and guns 
from the batteries back to the park and in preparing to re-cross the 
mountains. The passage was effected during the two following days 
and on the 10th the force returned to Sdtira having reduced the 
fortress of Parli by detaching a party of infantry under a native. 
officer to whom it surrendered. The detachment of rifles and, 
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auxiliary horse, which had been sent off a few days before rejoined 
with the elephants they had gone in search of, after a long and most 
fatiguing march among the hills, With the usual ceremonies, 
which the general and the leading officers attended, the Commissioner 
formally seated Pratépsinh on the masnad or pillow of state. 
On the 11th of May a halt was called during which visits of 
ceremony were exchanged with the Bile, and on the 12th the 
force began its return southward by the valley ofthe upper Krishna 
to reduce more forts during its progress to join Brigadier-General 
Munro from Sitira. On the 13th of May the encampment was at 
Masur, which, as well as the hill fortress of Vasantgad, surrendered 
in the course of the day. On arriving at Karhad on the 14th the 
Sie of Kole and Saddshivgad abandoned those places. At 

opargaon, on the following day, the submissions of Machhindragad, 
Battis Shirdla, Islimpuor, Vanghi, and Valva, were received, Garrisons 
were established in all these as well as in other places. From 
Valva the force marched without halt by Islampur, Ashte, and 
Siredvar, to Nagar Manoli, General Munro’s head-quartera which 
were reached on the 22nd. Dategad, Makrangad, Praté pend, 
Bhairavgad, and Jangli Jéygad, also surrendered, The rapid fa of 
so many places bore out the truth of the well-known saying that 
forts quickly fall when there is no army to keep the field. The 
garrisons seemed to want only s pretence for surrendering. 

Strong military forces were stationed at Sdtdra and Karhdd. 
Shortly aftera conspiracy wasdiscovered for the release of Chitursing, 
the murder of all So avi at Sitéra and Poona, the surprise of 
some of the principal forts, and the possession of the Rija’s person. 
The plot was suppressed and several of the conspirators executed. 
On the 25th of September 1519 a treaty was concluded under which 
Pratapsinh Soria to hold his territory in subordinate co-operation 
with the British Government. He was neither to increase nor to 
diminish his military force without its sanction, and as a 
fundamental condition he was positively forbidden to hold any inter- 
course with persons not his subjects except through the Resident at 
Satire. The British Government charged itself with the defence of 
his territory which was to be managed by a British Agent till the Raja 
had acquainted himself with the business of government.) ‘Their lass 
were restored to the great Jagirdéra and in most cases at their own 
request se were placed under the Raja of Sitdra. By the treaty of 
1819 Raja Pratapsinh was formally installed as ruler of a territory 
which included the whole of the present district of Sdtdra except 
the sub-division of Tasgaon which then formed part of the 
Patvardhan estates, The Satara chief held in addition what are 
now the sub-divisions of Sangola, Malsiras, and Pandharpur in 
Sholdpur, and part of the Bijapur district in the neighbourhood of 
and including the city of Bijapur. 

Captain Grant Duff found Pratdpsinh naturally intelligent and 
well disposed, but surrounded by profligate men bred amo 
intrigues and ignorant of every thing except court etiquette,? 
went well so long as Captain Duff ff remained in sole charge, In 
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1822 Pratdpsinh was freed from tutelage, and o fresh treaty was 
concluded in which especial stress was lard on the articles regarding 





foreign intercourse. For a time things went well. In 1829 Sir 
John Malcolm admired the condition of the country, the chief's 
devotion to business, and his promotion of useful works. The chief 
made a road to Mahdbaleshvar and part of that to Poona by the Salpi 
pass. He also provided funds for the dam and lake at MahdAbaleshvar, 
and at Sdtdra he made the water works ie which the town is 
supplied from springs in the neighbouring hills of Yavteshvar. 
He bnilt some tars public offices and a fine ei and pleasure 
gardens and arranged that his territory should be surveyed by 
Captain Adams. : 

In 1825 Bishop Heber wrote that the chief was a well disposed 
young man of good understanding. His country was eable, 
orderly, and as prosperous as could be expected after the famine. 
He was so ardent a professed lover of peace as almost to bring his 

mecerity in question. In November 1826 Mr. Elphinston wrote: 
He ia the most civilized Mérdtha I ever met, has his country in 
excellent order, and everything to his roads and aqueducts in a 
style that would credit a European. I was more struck with his 
private sitting room than anything I saw at Sdtdra. It contains 
a single table covered with green velvet at which the descendant 
of Shivaji sits in a chair and writes letters as well as a journal of his 
transactions with his own hand.’ All this time stirred on by those 
around him and imbued with an exaggerated idea of his importance 
Prataipsinh became impatient of control. General Briggs who 
succeeded Captain Grant Duff found Pratdpsinh impracticable and 
retired, Colonel Robertson the next Resident never interfered, and 
Colonel Lodwick seldom, and when he did with little effect. Balaji- 

mt Ndtu in November 1835 informed Colonel Lodwick that 
Pratépsinh was in the habit of talking of the probable fall of the 
British Government and making other treasonable remarks. Balaji 
had also heard rumours of a plot among the chiefs which he 
thought that Pratapsinh might be induced to join. Colonel 
Lodwick regarded these accusations as the result of intrigue and 
did not report them to Government. According to General Lodwick 
the Raja’s feelings were embittered by delay in settling the question 
of his rights to the lapsed estates of the great Jagirddrs, and that 
he was further annoyed by the Governor’s refusal to visit him at 
Sdtdra. He sent an agent to the Court of Directors, and, contrary 
to the terms of the 1822 treaty, without the Resident’s knowledge. 
He communicated direct with various Europeans and natives in 
Bombay. His disloyalty and bad faith went further. His minister 
Govindray was employed to interview Shaikh Gulamsing and Guljar 
Missar two Subhedirs of the 23rd Regiment then at Sdtdra and 
tempt them from their allegiance. On the 21st of July 1836 one 
Antéjipant took the Subhedérs to the minister’s house, and 
they were shown to Prat pee who secretly recognised them, 
Ten days later Antaji told them that the Raja called them toa 
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private interview. During August matters went no further. On 


the 8th of September the Subheddrs were sammoned in disguise ~ 


to the Raja who told them that the signal for rising was to be 
disturbances in Bombay and Belgaum, the arrival at Sitdra of an 
army from Haidarabad, and at the Narbada of an army from 
Hindustan. On the 18th of September Antéji met the Subheddrs 
for the last time and had a long and treasonable conversation with 
them. Next day Antédji was enticed into the lines and arrested, and 
when Pratépsinh was told of the accusations against him the 
minister was given ME On the 10th of October 1836 a commission 
consisting of Colonel Ovans, Mr. Willoughby, and the Resident 
Colonel Lodwick met to inquire into the extent of the conspiracy 
and of the Raja’s connection with it. The Commission fully believec 
the Subheddrs’ statements. They were satisfied that Pratdpsinh 
secretly recognized the Subheddrs and afterwards held 
private and treasonable conversations with them. That Pratdpsinh 
was party to a conspiracy was beyond doubt, As to the 
extent of the conspiracy, it appeared that during the interview hints 
were thrown out of aid from Sindia and of a Moghal emissary. 
Some attempt also was made to show that Pratipsinh had been 
in communication with Mudaji Bhonsle the ex-Raja of Nagpur, 
and that he even thought of corresponding with Russia. Tl 
commission rejected the evidence of so widespread a plot as 
untrustworthy, and held that, eh there could be no donbt of 
the Raja’s hostile feelings to the British Government, he had no 
defined or intelligible plan of action. Much of his disloyal conduct 
was due to exaggerated notions of his consequence and to the 
designs of evil men by whom he was surrounded, Of the minister 
Govindrév’s and the Brihman Antdji's guilt there could be no doubt. 
Both were imprisoned, the minister at Ahmadnagar, 

Next year (1837), ade his mother Girjibai, the minister made 
disclosures which proved that, contrary to the belief of tha 
Commission, Pratdpsinh had communicated both with the Viceroy of 
Goa and with Apa Saheb the ex- Raja of Nagpur. The Goa intrigues 
had begun as far back as 1826-27 when a certain Nigo Devrav was 
sent to Goa to conduct communications with the Portuguese Viceroy 
Dom Manoel. In that year a draft treaty was repared at Sdtdra. 
Negotiations were continued till 1828-29, and an agent named 
Erculano Dettora was sent to Sdtara to ascertain whether Pratapsinh 
acknowledged Naigo Devrdv ashis agent, He returned with presents 
and satisfactory assurances from | ratapsinh. The object of the 
intrigues with Goa was to enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Portugal against the British Government. The 
wrincipal conditions of the alliance proposed by Pratdpsinh were : 
hat Portugal was to furnish an army for the recovery of tha 
territories which formerly belonged to the Mardthés;: that 
Pratépsinh was to bear the cost of the army, and that when the 
conquest was completed the Portuguese were to be rewarded in 
money and territory and a portion of their army was to be subsidised 
at Bitdra. The evidence shows that Pratapsinh hoped to gain 
possession of the whole territories which had been under the last 
eshwa Bajirdy and additional conquests in Southern India, The 
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idea was also entertained of uniting France, Russia, and Austria Chapter VII. 
in the alliance against the English. No doubt remained that Siteter 
Pratapsinh, and probably the agents on his side, believed that their BASS: 
scheme was feasible, and that the Portuguese Viceroy and his agents, ant mas 
besides their feeling of hostility to the English, encouraged anc oe 
continued the plot for the sake of Pratdépsinh’s large disbursements, 

The last act of this intrigue was a mission of Madhavrdy Shirke on 

the departure of Dom Manoel in 1835-36, The whole was disclosed 

by voluntary information after the seizure of the minister Govindray 

in the Subhedérs’ case. The third intrigue was with Apa Saheb 

ex-Haja of Nagpur. Thongh he was destitute and under restraint in 

Jodhpur, the proposal was that Apa S4éheb should raise £200,000 

(Rs. 20 lakhs) to enable the Portuguese to replace him in power. At 

Satdra the intention to link this with the Goa conspiracy was evident, 

but no direct communications between Goa and Jodhpur were proved, 

One Apa Saheb Mabddik of Térle took a sword of the Bhonsles to 

Apa Séheb at Jodhpur and brought back a mare and letters, 

‘he exchange of letters lasted over about eight years, and the 
correspondence ceased only with the .seizare of the minister 

Govindray at which time a messenger of Apa Saheb was found hid 

at a village near Sitéra. In addition undoubtedly genuine letters 

were discovered from Pratapsinh to-the native soldiery urging 

them to rise, Though both cha’ Gevaereant of India and the Court 

of Directors held the evidence of Pratidpsinh’s guilt complete a 

long interval of much intrigue both in India and in England passed 

before Pratdpsinh was called for a final explanation of his conduct. 

In a vague and unsatisfactory reply, Pratdpsinh made no real 

attempt to meet the charges which had been brought against him, 

Sir James Carnac Governor of Bombay (1839-1841) more than once 

asked him to bind himself strictly and in good faith to act up to 

the articles of 1819. Pratdpsinh refused to promise even this. To 

agree, he said, would lower him to the position of s mamlatdar, 

It was felt that the chief had shown such ingratitude and ill-feelin 

towards the British Government, and that he was so full of absu 

ambitions and pretensions that it would be misplaced clemency to 

overlook his treason and his want of contrition. On the Sth of 

September 1839 Pratipsinh was deposed. Lord Auckland the Pratdpeinh 
Governor General, proposed that the Ouoanany should resume the a ee 
state. But the Court of Directors decided to give it into the hands =" **P* 4899. 
of the Réja’s younger brother Shéhdji as the other brother, -the 
gallant Chitursing, had died in 1821. "The Raja was sent to Benares 
and died there in 1847. The chief commander Baldstiheb, who 
was as deeply involved in the intrigues as his master, was also sent 
to Benares and died on the journey. 


In spite of the clearness and completeness of the evidence against 
Pratépsinh every effort was made to discredit the discoveries of the 
Resident Colonel Ovans. The principal informants, even Colonel 
Ovans himself, were accused before the Court of Directors of taking 
bribes to trump up a case against Pratapsinh, and the chief papers 
Were said to beforgeries. Shahajithesuccessor to the chiefship hated Sheiheiji, 
is brother Prataépsinh, and Pratapsinh’s adyocates declared that many 1659 + 1845. 
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of the accusations pronge against their client were due to Shahaji’s 
malice and ambition. Pratdpsinh’s case was taken up by a pensioner 
of the Bombay Government named Mylne, several proprietors of 
Fast India Stock, and General Lodwick the former Resident of 
Sdtira. ‘The cry reached Parliament. But the explanations of 
Colonel Ovans and his colleagues in the Commission of 1836 were 
entirely satisfactory. Nothing came of the a pect except three 
years’ delay between Pratdpsinh’s conviction and his punishment. 

Till the end Pratapsinh’s management of the state was excellent. 
His strength and practical sense as a governor deepen the disgrace 
of his political crimes. His schemes, however unlikely to succeed, 
were neither the blind follies of an ignorant tool nor the empty 
aspirations of a visionary. | ! 

After his succession to power Shéhdji’s excellent character 
and loyalty to the British Government strongly contrasted with 
Pratdpsinh’s family and political crimes. Under a treaty dated the 
4th of September 1839 all the provisions of the treaty of 1819 
not expressly repealed were coufirmed. The chief change was 
that the great estate-holders or jayirdars were placed under the 
direct control of the British Government instead of under the 
chief of SAtara. Shahaji built and supported a civil hospital and 
schools and was liberal in expenditure on roads, bridges, and other 
blic works which were executed out of the balance found im 
ratapsinh’s treasury and by savings in the military establishment. 
He abolished transit duties and introduced the Company's rupee. 
The rite of safi or widow-burning had become very common under 
Pratdpsinh’s administration, and in spite of the Resident's remon- 
strances, British subjects had been allowed to come toSatarato perforin 
therite. On his accession Shahaji of his own accord abolished sati by 

roclamation and ata later period imterfered to prevent a woman 

orning herself. During the Kabul war (1841-42) Shahaji offered his 
troops, and during the 1545 insurrection in Kolhapur and Sdavantvadi 
he kept his territories in order, senta detachment of his troops to act 
against the rebels, and did valuable service by forwarding supplies 
and keeping open communications. Hisexpenditure on public works 
including those above named amounted to nearly £110,000 (Rs.11 
lakhs). Of this, nearly £20,000 (Rs. 2 likhs) were for improving the 
Satdira water works and another £20,000 (Rs. 2 /ukhs) for two fine 
bridges across the rivers Vena and Krishna on the Poona road by 
the Sdlpi pass. He also finished the magnificent court room and 
buildings known as the New Palace abd ne used as the Sdtdra 
court of justice. In March 1848, in the midst of his plans of 
usefulness, Shahdji was attacked with serious illness. He for 
some time had taken under his protection a boy of obscure birth 
on whom he had conferred the name of Balvantrav Bhonsle and 
the title of Rajddnya. On the Ist of April as his sickness increased 
Shahaji sent for the Resident Mr., the late Sir Bartle, Frere, and 
more than once engages in long conversations with him regarding 


the succession. He expressed the wish to make so extravagant a 
provision for Rajidnya that Mr, Frere formed the idea that he was 
anxious to adopt him as his son. Mr. Frere remarked that so low- 
born a child was unsuitable to succeed him, and Shéh4ji stated that 
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he intended to choose from any branch of the Bhonsle family except 
those of Kolhapur, as they had married into the less pure famil of 
_ the Sindiés and of Vavi. Because his brother Pratdpsinh had 
adepted a boy from their family, he expressed a strong unwillingness 
to recognise Pratdpsinh'’s adopted son. He hinted that if he was 
suddenly overtaken by death he would adopt and trust to the 
generosity of Government to recognize the adoption. On the 5th 
of April the Resident left for Mahabaleshvar. He was brought back 
by a note telling him that the Raja despaired of life and had 
declared his purpose of adopting a son. The adoption took place in 
the presence of Dr. Murray the Civil Surgeon of Sétdra. ‘The lad 
who was named Venkiji, was of the house of Shedgaon which traces 
its origin to Sherifji the uncle of the great Shivaji. The Raja made 
Dr. Murray write in English, as he spoke in Marathi, a memorandum 
of his adoption of Venk4ji whom he named Venkaji Raje after 
Shiviji's younger brother. There can be no doubt that all through 
these proceedings Shahaji was anxious to defer to the British 
Government in every possible way, and that nothing but the near 
approach of death led him to make an adoption without their 
sanction, 

Mr, Frere arrived at Satira ot ten in the evening. He went 
straight to the palace and explained to the Rénis and assembled 
chieftains that the decision of the Supreme Government must be 
awaited as to the course of succession; that till then he could not 

ygnise the adoption; and that the government of the Sétéra 
territory would be conducted by the same agency as before under 
the Resident’s control. All expressed their confidence in and 
willingness to defer to the wishes of the Supreme Government. On 
the 12th of April 1848 the Resident wrote to Government, ‘ No act 
is 80 trifling but it has been interpreted in various ways, favourable 
or unfavourable to the continuance of the state, according to the 
hopes or fears of the party. Government will not be surprised at 
this when it is considered that the bread of almost every one in the 
city depends more or less on this decision. Besides the holders of 
land and other grants who may feel more or less secure according 
to the tennre on which they hold, at least 10,000 Persons are 
supported directly by salaries from the court, and most of these hava 
probably many dependents. Few of the people of Satdra, even of 
those whom the change would not directly affect, would be indifferent 
to the passing away of Shivdji’s dynasty.’ 

Intrigue was at once opened with Pratipsinh’s family at Benares. 
Reports were circulated and letters written stating that the late Raja 
had asked the Resident to send for PratApsinh’s adopted son, that, 
though this was not the case, Pratipsinh’s choice was nearer by blood 
tothe Rija’s lime than Shahiji’s choice, that Babaji ant forced 
Shahdji to adopt Venkdji, and that Shéhaji was insensible when the 
adoption took place. The presence of Dr. Murray and the precautiong 
taken by the R4ja and the Resident in specifying the Raja's intentions 
gave the lie tothese reports. The British Government had to decide 
what was to be done with Satara, Their decision turned on three 
leading points; (1) Was Shahdji’s adoption valid without recognition 
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Chapter VII. by the British Government ; (2) If it was not valid was the Bombay 
History ‘Government bound in justice or expediency to recognise it; and (3) 
i What were the claims of Pratapsinh’s adopted son and the members - 
Manitnis, of the house of Shihéji. The opinion was generally accepted that 
2720-1848. as regarded private estates the adoption was valid without the 
recognition of Government. Whether the adoption was valid as 
m ded the political powers conferred by the re of 1819 was a 
jointon which opinions differed. All members of the Government 
Poth of Bombay and India held that the sanction of the paramount 
jpower was required to render an adoption to a principality 
valid. But Sir George Clerke Governor of Bombay (1847-1848) 
held that im the case of Satdra the right of sanction conld not 
without injustice be exercised to the extent of forbidding adoption. 
The other members of the Bombay Government and all the members 
of the Government of India were of opinion that to confer or to 
withhold the sanction was at the option of the British Government 
as the paramount power, and that the only question was one of 
expediency. ‘On financial, military, and political ds it was 
decided that it was expedient to withhold the sanction of 
Government to the adoption. All agreed that the country would 
benefit by the annexation of Sdtira, and that the condition of the 
Deccan no longer made it necessary to maintain native states like 
Satara as a safety valve for characters who would be discontented 
under direct British rule. 

It was held that no other members of the family of Shivéji had 
any claim te the succession, The treaty of 1819 was with 
bc. ie and his heirs and successors. All his ancestry were 
passed by, no right was confirmed tothem. The other branches 

of the family could have no pretension to the territorial rights which 
were created in favour of Pratapsinh. The arrangement of 1839 
especially admitted pee brother Shihaji to that settlement, 
and the adopted son of the last recognised possessor of the throne 
must have a better right than the adopted son of the deposed 
chief or of any other claimant. When the discussion was 
shifted to England certain advocates argued that political powers 
conferred on the Sdtéra state differed from the tenure of all those 
persons to whom the right of adoption to territorial possessions had 

n refused, and that, as regards Sdtdra, the title of Paramount 
Power as applied to the British Government was misplaced. That 
therefore if the adoption were legal according to the usages of the 
state it was valid independent of British sanction. It was further 
argued that if British sanction was required it was contrary to the 
treaty to refuse it; that even if the adoption was invalid for want of 
sanction or for any other cause, the collaterals had claims under the 
treaty the terms of which did not necessarily restrict the succession 
to lineal heirs and that at any rate the claims of collaterals should 
not be barred without giving them a chance of stating them. 
The able management of the state by both Réjés, and the loyalty 
of the second ik were urged as reasons for showing consideration 
to Shahd re wishes. A well governed state it was argued was a 
He Con, jerensth to the British empire. Only five members of 

a Court of Directors dissented from. the annexation of Saétira, | 
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Early in May the Resident received a letter dated the Ist of May- 


1849, stating that it had been resolved that from failure of heirs the 
Satara territory had lapsed to the power which had bestowed it. On 
the 6th of June following Mr. Frere reported to Government that 
the notification of the annexation had been received loyally but 
despondently by the subjects and servants of the late Raja. The 
senior Rani protested strongly but showed no active opposition to 
the decision of Government. 

Every thing went quietly till May 1850 when the decision of 
Government as to the provision to be made for the family of the late 
Raja was communicated to the Ranis. They rejected the terms 
offered, and stipulated for the continuance of the household of the 
late Raja in their service, and intrigued in the hopes of gai ing 
Saitivandly what they failed to procure by direct means, Finally they 
withdrew their demands and their affairs were settled in December 
1851. Their lands and allowances and the private property left by 
Shéhaji, valued at upwards of £150,000 (Rs. 15 lakhs) were restored. 
and distributed among them in proportions fixed by Government, 
and separate apartments in the palace were assigned to each of the- 
Ranis and to their adopted son Venk4ji Réjé. Besides a large 
amount of jewels, furniture, and equipages, the Ranis gave to Ven- 
kaji the whole of their hereditary lands and villages yielding a net 
yearly revenue of over £2000 (Rs. 20,000) and added to it portions: 
of their own allowances which raised his income to more than £6000: 
(Rs. 60,000) a year. The Washes interested were satisfied and alk 
excitement was allayed. LKvery individual belonging to the house— 
hold of the late Raja, not retained in the service of their Highnesses. 
the Ranis or of Balvantray Bhonsle, the boy whom the- late Raja 
had taken under his protection, was pensioned, employed, or 
discharged with a gratuity. Since the settlement of their affairs 
their Highnesses the Ranis abstained from giving further trouble 
to Government. The final arrangement made may be thus sum- 
marised. The late Raja’s private debts amounting to £23,545. 
(Rs. 2,535,450) and the expenses attending his visit to Kolhapur 
amounting to a further sum of £5875 (Rs. 58,750) wero discharged. 
by advances from the public treasury. A balance of £2500. 
(Rs, 25,000) remaining in the hands of the architect of the new 

alace was assigned for the improvement of the aqneduct built by 
Shihu Raja of Satara, and a further balance of £3586 (Rs. 35,S60}, 
chiefly savings out of the pay to his late Hehnes s cavalry, wags 
also devoted after the manner of the late Government to public 
works. The yearly life allowance of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) settled 
on the Ranis was divided among them in the following proportions - 
£4500 (Ks. 45,000) to the senior Rani, £3000 (Rs. 30,000) to the 
second Rani, and £2500 (Rs. 25,000) to the third Rani, The- 
private movable and immovable property was unreservedly bisa 
up by Government to the Rénis and they were allowed to kee 
& life possession of the old and new palaces, which with all 
other public buildings were declared to be the property of Gov- 
ernment. Balvantréy Bhonsle was allowed to keep property worth 
about £14,247 (Rs. 1,42,470) that had been given to Im, and in 
deference to the wishes of His late Highness a further monthly 
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allowance of £60 (Rs. 600) was settled on him, Prat&psinh’s 


widow and adopted son were each allowed monthly pensions of 
£120 (Rs. 1200) and the widow was also granted a sum of £1200 
(Rs. 12,000) to meet the expenses of her journey from Benares to 
Satira where the Governor General had allowed her to live. She 
reached Sdtdra in 1854. To Gojrisiheb Pratdpsinh’s daughter 
and only child was assigned a monthly pension of £120 (Rs. 1200) 
with a monthly remainder of £100 (Rs, 1000) to her male heirs. 
On her leaving Benares for Sitéra in October 1848, the Govern- 
ment of India granted Gojrisiheb £2000 (Rs. 20,000) to meet 
the expenses of her journey, as well as several months’ arrears 
amounting to £900 (Rs. 9000) on account of herself and followers. 
On the death of this lady, on the 30th of August 1853, Govern- 
ment xcs her family the sum of £500 (Rs. 5000) to meet the 
cost of her funeral rites, 

From 1849 Sdtdra was directly onder the British Government 
thongh the Regulations were not introduced till 1863. No signs 
of discontent appeared till the disordered state of the country 
during the 1857 mutinies stirred some members of Pratdpsinh’s 
family to seditious intrigue. No outbreak occurred at Sétdra 
during the mutiny, but evidence was discovered of a widespread 
conspiracy only s week before the date fixed for the rising, A 
Ramoshi named Nina Raghu Chavhin, who about 1831 had received 
£1000 (Rs, 10,000) from Government for the arrest of the great 
Kamoshi bandit Umaji Naik, told a dismissed agent of the Pant 
Sachiv that a conspiracy was on foot in Sdtdra. The Pant Sachiv’s 
agent told Mr. Rose the District Magistrate on the 10th of June 1857, 
Inquiry showed that armed Marithis had gathered at Bagarvddi a 
village near Bhor, the Pant Sachiv’s capital, that they had started 
for Satira, and had arranged for Rimoshis and others to follow 
them. Asthere wasa large Rimoshi population near Bagarvadi, 
thirty of the Southern Maratha Irregular Horse were sent under 
Lieutenant Kerr, accompanied by the First Assistant Commissioner 
Lieutenant Sandford, to mtercept them. The party marched forty-five 
miles im sixteen hours over difficult rngged ground, but were secon 
by some of the Maréthds who returned from Sdtéra and the greater 
number of the men escaped to the hills. Thirteen Marithés were 
seized, but of the thirteen only one was a man of consequence. All 
confessed that they had come together for the purpose of attacking 
the station at Sitdra. In consequence of this intelligence the 
magistrate asked for a detachment of European troops from Poona 
which arrived towards the end of the nn iy On the day after the 
intelligence was received from Bhor a Rajput messenger on the 
establishment of the Sdtdéra Judge's court was arrested in the lines 
of the 22nd Regiment N. I. at Satara, endeavouring to corrupt a 
Subhedar and t wg him all the Hindnsténi men of the regiment, 
The magistrate Mr. Rose was empowered to try him by special com- 
mission and he was executed on the 20th of June. On the scaffold 
he harangoed the people present telling them that the English 
had less hold on the country than when they set foot in it, and 
urging them as the sons of Hindus and Musalméns not to remain 
quiet. A short time before a gang robbery had taken place 
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near Parli behind the S&téra fort. It was then reported that 
this gang formed a detachment from a considerable body of 
men who had gathered in the neighbouring forests but had dis- 
persed on the return of the troops from Persia. It was now ascer- 
tained that Pratdpsinh’s agent Rango Bapuji had been living for 
six weeks in Parli,and that he had gathered this body of men to 
act with the band assembled in the Bhor country and with armed 
men hid in Satéra. The plot was mainly directed by Rango Bapnyji 
who had visited England os Pratipsinh’s agent. The intention was 
at the same time to attack Satara, Yavateshvar, and Mahdbaleshvar, 
to massacre all Europeans, and to plunder the treasury and the town. 
Besides circulating news of the rising in Hindustin, Rango Bapuji 
set on foot absurd but widely believed stories: The Governor of 
Bombay had commissioned Rango to restore Pratdpsinh’s family and 
had sa ae him to seize all Europeans who were to be released if 
they agreed to the arrangement and if they refused to agree were to 
be cred. Meetings of conspirators had begun as far back as 
January 1857. Matters had failed to come to a head merely for 
want of concert, and the failure of one or other of the number to 
bring his contingent at the proper moment, At their last meeting 
the ringleaders had solemnly sworn over the sweetmeats which they 
ate together never again to fail. At the time the information waa 
received every thing was ripe for an attack, In Sidtdra the orga- 
nization was incomplete as at the last the conspirators were short 
of ammunition. In Bhor were large stores of powder, lead, and 
cannon balls, and in Stitara 820 bullets were found ready cast in 
one house. According to the evidence at the trials, after the last 
meeting 2000 men were ready for the attack and arrangements 
had been made for opening the jail and for letting ont the 
800 convicts. The Pant Sachiy was deeply involved in the plot 
and the other feudatories were believed to be no less pumlty, and 
members of Pratapsinh’s family who were living at the old eae 
were proved to be closely implicated. One night the horses of Shahn 
Pratapsinh’s adopted son and of Durgésing the Sendpati’s adopted 
son were saddled thatthe young Rijas might head theattack. Antaji 
Rije Shirke, known as Bavasdheb, the native head of the Sdtdra 
police, who was then drawing £60 (Rs. 600) a month, was completely 
corrupted by the elder Rani, and had engaged to keep the local 
police inactive. It also came out that during the previous year 

vésiheb had been intriguing to bring 40,000 Rohillis to 
Sdtéra. The inquiry further showed that Shahdji’s adopted son 
Venkéji Bhonsle had knowledge of the treasonable designs against 
the British Government. It was uncertain whether he was under the 
inHuence of Pratapsinh’s family or of the great estate-holders. The 
impression formed by Government was that he was trimming between 
the two parties, fearing that unless he fell in with their designs, if 
Pratapsinh’s party succeeded he would be in worse position than 
he was under the British Government. Secret levies were being 
raised in all parts of the district from Bhor to the furthest ar of 
Khéndpur, Valva, on the line of communication with Kolhapur, 
was the seat of much intrigue. Rango Bipuji used to boast that 
he could bring over a thousand men from Belgaum and that 
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Chapter VII. Kolhdépur would also rise. The event proved that as regarded 
History. Kolhdpor his boast was well founded. ides this, if the confes- 
Lae sions of Pratépsinh’s adopted son are to be believed, encouraged 
Tae Barexm, ty Holkar an Kango Bapnji, the Ranis had been plotting ever 
1848. 1884, 7 Bo J Sscaprer ome 4 
Mesias since their return from Benares in 1854. The Province, as it 
“4857. was then called, of Sétéra was ripe for sedition. With one 
| exception the feudatories were without male issue, and in conse- 
quence of the non-recognition of avai adoption were afraid 
that at their deaths their estates would be lost to their families. 
Government had also decided that alienations made by the last two 
Rajis without the Resident’s consent were to be resumed on the 
death of present holders. These sources of discontent had mach 
less influence on the people than a feeling which, since their return 
to Satira in 1854, had sprong up in favour of Pratapsinh’s family, 
The first news of the mutinies in Upper India came to Siitéra in a 
ivate letter to an obscure Brihman. The Bréhman took the 
totter to Pratdpsinh’s chief Rani and prayed for her fayour when 
she came into power. The letter was read publicly in the native 
library. The receiver was warned to burn it and the matter was 
kept a close secret. One of the reasons for a rising on which 
Rango B&poji dwelt ever since his retarn from England was 
En “Se Racca cura with Russia. This, he oo gene. the best 
possible chance for gathering levies and raising the people against 
the British power io India "He said that all the discontented people 
in the Deccan looked to Siitdra, the ancient seat of the Maratha 
empire, as the place which should first free itself from the 
British yoke, 
Several arrests were made in July including the son of Rango 
Bipuji in Kolhapur territory. Though a reward of £50 (Rs. 500) 
was offered for his apprehension Rango B&puji escaped and has never 
been heard of. The detachment of Europeans reached Sitdra at the 
end of June and for about a fortnight all remained quiet. On the 
13th of July a desperate attack was made on the office and treasury 
of the mimlatdir of Pandharpur, then in Sétéra, with the further 
object of raising the eastern districts on the Nizim’s border, The 
attempt was made with only a few men and the attack was success- 
fally repelled by the local police with a loss of four killed meclading 
the mamlatdér of Pandharpur. Two of the six leaders were killed in 
the attack, the other four were captured and blown from guns at 
Satara with two of their followers. The rest were transported. On 
the 27th of August a special commission sat for the trial of seventeen 
persons concerned in the plot, including the son and another relation 
ol "gO Bépuji. These persons were convicted and executed on the 
Sth of September. On the 6th of August, by order of Government, 
Shahu, the adopted son and the two Rénis of Pratapsinh, the adopted 
son of Balaséheb Sendpati, and a consin of Shihu were removed for 
confinement to Butcher's Island in Bombay harbour. This measure 
was urgently necessary in San Neip of the uneasy state of the 
Province owing to the rising at olh4pur on the 31st of July. Guns 
were taken to and pointed on the palace in the early morning and 
the family were removed in close carriages, Heavy roads made 
the journey tedious, but it was successful. In the same mocth 
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the disarming of the district was ordered and begun. All the 
cannon and wall-pieces in possession of the feudatory chiefs were 
taken, except two small pieces which they were allowed to ke 
for occasions of festivity and rejoicing, By the end of June 185 
over 32,000 small arms had-been discovered, 130 guns and wall- 
pieces had been destroyed, and over £200 (Rs. 2000) taken in fines 
for concealment of arms. No further disturbance occurred, But 
the insurrrection at Kolhépur in December 1857 necessitated the 
despatch of small parties of troops. Seventy-five were sent to Ashta 
then the head-quarters of the VAlva sub-division and twenty-five to 
Shirala a strong mud fort to check any rising on the southern fron- 
tier, These troops were kept at these stations till Angust 1858 
when they were sent to Tasgaon to join 200 men of the 22nd Native 
Infantry lately sent there from SAtéra to overawe the Southern 
Maratha chiefs and to check the rising which it was thought might 
follow the annexation of the Patvardhan chiefs’ territories jae os 
decease without male issue. No disturbance took place and the 
troops returned at the beginning of the fair season. The political 
prisoners Riijasbdéi and Gun antabdéi the widows, and Shéhu and 
| ising the adopted sons of Pratépsinh and Baliséheb were 
kept at Butcher’s Island till March 1857, In December 1857 Mr. 
Rose went to Butcher's Island and induced the adopted sons and 
Kika Saheb a relation of Shihu’s to make confession of their part 
in the intrigues. In March 1858 they were removed to Kardchi in 
Sind and were kept in residences separate from the Ranis, who 
proved incurable intriguers, 

Shihu, the adopted son of Pratipsinh, was allowed to return 
to Sdtdra where he was joined by his wife Anandibai. Venkaji, 
Sh&hdji’s adopted son, was removed first to Ahmadabad and then 
to Ahmadnagar in 1859 and 1860. Monthly allowances of £10 
(Rs. 100) were granted to Shahn, of £5 (Rs. 50) to Durgasing, and 
of £3 (Rs, 30) to Kaka Saheb ; to the Rani Rijasbéi £10 (Rs. 100) 
and to Gunvantabdi £4 (Rs. 40). Certain old servants of Pratapsinh 
were pensioned at a total monthly cost of £73 (Rs. 730) while others 
were discharged with gratuities amounting to £153 (Rs. 1530), 
Yashvant Malhdr Chitnis, who induced the young Raja and Sendpati 
to make their confessions, received £300 (Rs. 3000) and certain 
palace servants who aided were given small gratuities. The Subhedir 
who resisted the rebels’ overtures was invested with the third class 
order of merit, and Saddshiy Khanderfy the Bhor Karbhéri who 
conveyed the first information was restored to his office, presented 
with a dress of honour worth £60 (Rs. 600), and given a village worth 
£50 (Rs 500) a year. Venkaéji died in 1864, and Shéhaji’s widow 
adopted another son Madhavrav, who is at present known as Abd- 
siheb and has a son named Shivaji. Since 1859 except for one or 
two gang robberies the peace of the district has remained unbroken, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE LAND. 


SECTION 1.—ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 


Tue earliest British possessions in the present (1883) district of 
Satara were the sixteen villages in the Tasgaon sub-division, which 
were obtained on the overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. Eleven 
years later (1829) in exchange for other lands three villages of 

aleolmpeth were ceded by the Rija of Satara. The rest of the 
present (1883) Satara district lapsed between 1837 and 1848 on the 

ath of the chiefs who had held it. 

The district of Sdtira came into existence in 1848 on the 
death of Shahaji ay of Sitdra. It was at first called a province 
not a collectorate or district, and was placed under a Commissioner 
and distributed oyer eleven sub-divisions, Bijipur, Jayli, Karad, 
Khandpor, Khatdv, Koregaon, Pandharpur, Satara, Tiirgaon, Valva, 
and Wai. In addition to these sub-divisions, at the revision of the 
district establishment in 1856, twelve mahdls or petty divisions 
were formed.* The villages were redistributed over the eleven 
sub-divisions and the twelve new petty divisions to manage which 
twelve mahalkaris were appointed. Under Government Resolution 
£637 of 7th July 1862 the district establishment was again revised 
and the eleven sub-divisions and the twelve petty divisions were 
changed into fourteen sub-divisions and two petty divisions. Ip 


1 Besides the Survey Commissioner Colonel W. C. Anderson's memorandum written 
in 18900n the Satdra Revenue History, materials for the Land History of Sétdra 
include Bom. Gov. Sel. LXXV. and ACIV., Survey Ccmminainaara Dimes Files 
regarding Revenue Survey Settlements in the Southern Mardthn Country, and Annual 
Jomibandi, Administration, and Season Re in Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 
16 and 20 of 1856, 17 of 1860, 19 of 1861, 90 of 1561, 13 of 1862-1864, 235 of 
1562-1864, 75 of 1866, 57 of 1867, 95 of 1871, and statements in Bor. Gor. Res. Rev. 
Dept. 6092 of 27th Oct. 1875 and in Bom, Frea. Genl. Adm. Reports from 1879.73 
to 1682-83. 

* Four villages in Tasgaon on the death of the Chinchni chief in 1837, three villa 
in Tasgaon on the death of the chief of the fourth share of the Miraj estate in 1842, 
eight villages in Taiagaon on the death of the Soni chief in 1845, and nine villages in 
Tasgaon on the death of the Tisgaon chief, and the whole of the rest of the district 
on the death of the Satara chief in 143. The old Sitira state is now divided 
among the Bijapur planar Pe cen eg “ora pit 1648, prin forty villages 
in Taagaon and in Maloolmpeth, the whole of the present tira district wa 
included in the old Satara atate, : a - pix 

The petty divisions were Pimpande in oregaon, Khanddla in Wai, Bamnoli in 
Jaivli, K le in Karid, Shirdla and Peth in Valva, ‘Helvak in Tice Mayni in 
pnendpts, Ndteputa and Pusegaon in Khatdv, and Sdéngola and Bhilavni in 

fh Prpor, 
are 7 on ee Eijtver, Birk oss , Khandpur, Khatay, Ke 
divisions were Khanddla in Wai and Shirdla in Valva, : pr i 
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1862-63 Bijapur was transferred to Belgaum and from the Ist of Chapter VII. 
August1863 Tasgaon was moved from Belgaum to Sitéra. In 1864-65 The Land. 
Pandharpur was made over to Sholapur. From the Ist of January 2 
1867 the Targaon sub-division was abolished and its eighty-three aan aoe 
villages were distributed among the Karad, Koregaon, Sétéra, and . | 
Pitan sub-divisions, At the same time sixteen villace from Kardd 

were tronsferred to Valva. From the Ist of August 1875 Malsiras was 

moved to Sholdpur. At present (1584) the district consists of the 

eleven sub-divisions of Jivli, Kardd, Khaindpur, Khatdy, Koregaon, 

Min, Pitan, Sétara, Tasgaon, Valva, and Wai, and the petty divisions 

of Khandila in Wai and Shiréla in Valva. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrnsted to an Srarr, 
officer styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). 
This officer, who is also Political Agent of the Jath, Atpidi, Aundh, District Oyfieers. 
Bhor, and Phaltan states, is chief magistrate and executive head of 
the district. He is helped in his work of general supervision hy 
4 staff of four assistants, of whom two are covenanted and two are 
uncovenanted servants of Government. The sanctioned yearly salaries 
of the covenanted assistants range from £840 (Rs. 8400) to £1080 
(Rs.10,800), and those of the uncovenanted assistants from £860 
(Hs. 3600) to £720 (Rs. 7200). For fiseal and other administrative 
purposes the lands under the Collector's charge are distributed over 
eleven sub-divisions or tdélukds, O€ these seven are generally 
entrusted to the covenanted assistants or assistant collectors, an 
four to one of the uncovenanted assistants or district deputy 
collector. Asa rule no sub-division is kept by the Collector under 
his own direct supervision. The other uncovenanted assistant or 
Ausur that is head-quarters deputy collector is entrusted with 
the charge of the treasury. The covenanted and incovenanted 
assistants are also magistrates, and those of them who have revenue 
charge of portions of the district have, under the presidency of 
the Collector, the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies, local fund and municipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenue charges.! 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistants the — Su5- Divisional 
revenue charge of each of the eleven sub-divisions is placed in the Officers. 
hands of officers styled mamlatdérs, ‘These functionaries who are 
also entrusted with magisterial powers have yearly salaries varying 
from £180 to £300 (Rs 1800-3000). Two of the eleven snb- 
divisions, Viilva and Wai, contain each a petty division or peta 
mafuil, Shirdla in Vilva and Khandala in Wii, each placed under 
the charge of an officer styled mahdlkari, who, except that he hag 
nO treasury to a apg has the same revenue and magisterial 
poner as a mémlatdér. The yearly pay of these mahAlkaris varias 
rom £60 to £72 (Rs. 600 - 720). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the Government Pillage Officers, 


' Mahdbaleshvar ja in charge of a Superintendent who is a commissioned medical 
Officer with second class magisterial powers and Panchgani is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent who is a non-commissianed medical officer with third class magisterial 
powers. 
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villages is entrusted to 1500 headmen or pdtils all of whom are 
hajorlibaby. Of these 331 perform revenue duties only, 241 attend 
to matters of police only, while 728 are entrusted with both 
revenue and police charges. The yearly pay of the headmen 
depends on the revenue drawn from each village. It varies 
from 12s. to £17 48. (Rs. 6-172) and averages about £3 (Rs. 30). 
Besides the headmen, in many villages members of their family 
are in receipt of land grants from Government amounting in all 
to a yearly sum of £591 (Rs. 5910). Of £4538 (Re. 45,380) the 
total yearly charge on account of the headmen and _ their 
families, £647 (Rs. 6470) are met by grants of land and £3891 

Rs. 38,910) are paid in cash. To keep the village accounts, to 
draw up statistics, and to help the village headmen, there is a body 
of 786 accountants or kwlkarnis, 785 of them hereditary and one 
stipendiary or about thirteen accountants to sixteen villages. Each 
accountant’s charge contains on an average 950 people and yields 
an average revenue of about £183 (Rs, 1830). The yearly salaries 
of the accountants vary from 10s, to £31 (Rs.5-310) and averag 
about £7 8s. (Rs. 74). Of £5827 (Rs. 58,270) the total voadly 
charge on account of village accountants, £151 (Rs. 1510) are met 
by land grants and £5676 (Rs. 56,760) are paid in casb. 

Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants with 
a total strength of 3174. They are cither Musalmins or Hindus. 
Of the Hindus a few are Jains and Lingdyats, and the reat 
belong to the Mhar, Mang, Ramoshi, Dhangar, Chambhir, Koli, 
and other depressed castes. These men are liable both for revenue 
and police duties. The total yearly grant for the support of this 
establishment amounts to £6304 (Rs. 63,040) being £1 19s. Bed. 
(Rs. 19 as. 139) to each man ora cost to each village of £6 11s. 4d, 
(Rs. 65 as.104). Of this charge £4472 (Rs. 44,720) are met by 
grants of land and £1832 (Rs. 18,320) are paid in cash. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 
summarised: Headmen and their families £4538 (Rs, 45,380), 
accountants £0827 (Rs. 58,270), and servants £6304 (Rs. 63,040), 
making a total of £16,669 (Rs. 1,66,690), equal to a charge of 
£17 is. 3d. (Rs.173§) a village or about eleven per cent of the district 
land revenue, | 


SECTION I.—TENURES.! 


The Hindu theory of land tenure seems to have been that the 
state was the owner of the soil, and granted the right to occupy it to 
such persons as it pleased on various terms. In some land tho state 
made over to individuals either a) or the whole of its interest. 
These lands are known as alienated lands. Land whether aliennted 
or kept by the state was held on four tenures, hereditary or mirds 
also called sthalkari or thalkari, casual or upri, crown or sheri, and 
on lease or istdva, Hereditary or mirds landholders had a private 





1 Contributed by Mr. J, W, P. Muir-Mackenzie, C. 8, 
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right of occupancy on condition of paying the government dues. This 
right they could sell or mortgage ; and though the permission of 
government may at some time have been necessary to the private 
sale or mortgage of hereditary land, it was not usual to interfere 
a3 the state lost nothing by the transfer. The person who bought 
the mirds right became responsible to government for the 
assessment. Mirdsdars were of two classes, either catanddra 
or hereditary residents of one bhduband or brotherhood 
whose land their ancestors were supposed to have brought 
under tillage, or they were husbandmen who had gained hereditary 
rights by living in the village for one or more generations, 
holding the same fields, and steadily paying the regular dues. 
Government pussed no title deeds. But, provided it was not alread 

miras, government could beatow land in mirds. The buyers of miras 
land were admitted to all the rights and privileges of the former 
occupant, The first and most respectable of these two classes of 
mirdaddrs were styled pdétil vatanddrs, because they generally enjoyed 
a portion of the tram or rent-free land attaching to the peep 
with its accompanying wdénpdnor rights and honours. T other 
class were een thalvaik or Kunbi vatandérs that ix hereditary 
landholders, As far as the mirde right in the land extended, pdtil 
and sthalvaik or thaledik vatandars were on an equality. The 
mirdsddr had many advantages. He could not be ousted from his 
field so long as he paid his share of the revenue, and he had a voice 
in all village affairs. He was often freed from the patil's that is 
Village headman’s dues and house tax; he had aright to ie 
on the gayrdn or village common, to a share of the vi lage 
site, and to any houses built on his share of the village site 
either by himself or by others. A mirdsdér could contract a 
marriage with families with which other landholders could not 
become allied. Should the mirdsddr remain in his village and his 
field become waste, the other mirdsddrs were obliged ta pay his 
rent. But when he left the district, as was generally the case when 
he became insolvent, the other mirdsddrs paid nothing unless they 
chose to take the field and pay the full assessment, a course whith was 
seldom adopted exceptamong relations. When the field was not taken 
government could let it on lease. But as the government kérkun or 
clerk had not as much influence as the pdiil, he usually leased the land 
at something less than the full assessment. If a mirdsdér returned 
and claimed his field, it was restored him at the end of the lease, 
Usage established the greatest forbearancein regard to mirdeddre, 
Where revenue was not paid the right of government to declare mirds 
land forfeited was not disputed. Still no mirdsddr would willin gly quit 
his field, and if it would yield a profitable crop such as might make 
it an object with government to take possession, the mirdeddr’s 
kinsmen would readily take the land and pay its rent, so that there 
could be no advantage and consequently no forfeiture unless govern- 
ment disposed of the field to another in mirds tenure. This last course 
seems never to have been taken.' In 1822, except in Bijapur, the 


: =~ Te : 


' In Lieut. MacLeod’s memorandum itis stated that governments were in the habit 
of selling mircds, 
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mirds tenure was general throughout the Sdtdéra territory. About 
seventy per cent of the landholders were believed to be mirc dra 


and these landholders were careful not to lose their hereditary 
rights. Except collecting its rent the officers of Soretmanens 
exercised no control over mirds land. If a mirdsddr fused to till 
his field he was threatened with being forced to resign all his 
privileges, All mirds land was fully assessed and the assessment 
was Often more than the land conld bear, The heavy rates wera 
endured for the sake of the privileges which attached to the tenure. 
The average sale value of mirds lands seems to have been small, as 
Captain Grant Duff puts it, at five to seven years’ purchase. This 
is clearly | ted in his mind from the sentimental value 
which would probably have been much larger. He only 
intended to show how small a margin of profit these lands yielded 
tothe holder. Some authorities have ‘Id that mirdeddrs could 
not sell their land without the consent of the state. This 
was not Captain Grant Duff's opinion. ‘It does not appee » he 
writes, ‘that any register of such sales was kept. U 
rendered an application to government unnecessary. Still 
applications were sometimes made to mdmlatddre for & certificate of 
ale in order to attest the transaction, In this case a nazar or fee 
was presented, Mirds bills of sale are very particular in guarding 
against claims by any other member of the seller's family.’ 

The wpri or casnal tenure was originally the tenure by which 
people held who belonged to other villages. It was a mere tenancy- 
at-will terminable at the pleasure of the state, either at the end of 
the current year or of a term of years if a lease had been granted. 
Land held under the upri tenure was subject to rates specially 
agreed on, and these rates were generally much lighter than the 
standard assessment.’ At the same time some of the casual or 
upri land was fully assessed and became known as chdli jamin. 
Much of this land was taken by tenants who were the hereditary or 
mirds holders of other lands in the same village, while some was 
tilled by residents of neighbouring villages and some by new 
settlers. A casnal or upri tenant had none of the privileges of an 
hereditary tenant or mirdsdér. Ne might build a house in the 
village, but he could neither sell nor remove it, and the house became 
the property of the Village or of the mirdsddér on whose share of the 
village site it was built, Casual holders could not bequeath or sell 
their land, and could be turned out in favour of a better tenant, 
Apparently upri land might become minds by long enjoyment at 
the fall rate of assessment. The power of ¢ tinge lane other than 
mirds at reduced rates seems to have rested with the villag head. 
This was his great inducement to spread cultivation and was a 
source of power and occasionally of oppression. 

Sheri or crown lands were those immediately under the manage 
ment of government, They were supposed to have been original 
taken to form gardens or fields to be kept for the use of government, 
Se eee eee 


nee rate thus paid was known as Lhand makta that is the agreement or contract 
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When sheri lands ceased to be kept for government use, they were 
rented direct by the mdmlatddrs to the husbandmen and generally 
at an easier rate than the lands managed by the village authorities, 
In 1822 except the chief’s khds bdg or private garden all sheré or 
crown lands were placed under the management of the heads of 
villages and their rent was included in the village assessment, 
The easy rates were continued and old landholders were kept on 
the former terms except where frandulent leases, obtained by the 
collusion of former mdmlatddrs, were discovered. 

The istdva or rising lease tenure was granted for bringing waste 
land under tillage. e usual term of lease was five to seven years 
and the rent steadily rose until the full assessment was reached, 
The land then became cldli or fully assessed land, and could be 
held on upri or mirdés tenure according to circumstances. Under 
British management various regulations were made for granting 
kKhand makta that is fixed and isidéva or rising leases. All distinc. 
tions of tenure were abolished by the survey Act I of 1865, when 
every holding was declared to be the occupant’s transferable and 
hereditable property. Sheri or crown lands are now everywhere fully 
assessed. ‘The only lands under the direct management of govern- 
ment are grazing, forest, and waste lands, and lands set apart as 
quarries or for other public purposes, | 

In alienating land the state made over to the grantee the state 
share in the produce of the land. When villages or lands held in 
mirds were alienated to third parties the mirdg rights were in no 
way disturbed. Land which was not mirds the alienee might dis- 
pose of as he pleased, within the same limits as government disposed 
of unalienated land, and, in theory at least, subject to the fulf ment 
of existing promises. When one or more vil fes or portions of 
villages were alienated, all previous alienations of land within the 
village recognized by the state remained untouched. Thus the 
alienation of land wholly at the disposal of government, as casually 
held land,crown andand: wasteland, carried with it much fuller powers 
than when the land which formed the subject of the grant was either 
in the hands of hereditary holders or of earlier alienees. The alienee 
of a village stood to its land in the same relation the state had stood 
to the land before the grant. When the state alienated land wholly 
at its disposal, the alienee had a mirds right to the land either rent- 
free or on a quit-rent according to the terms of the grant. The 
holder of a newly granted village had no authority to charge 
assessment on older alienated land or to deprive hereditary holders 
of their mirds rights. ‘The alienee of a village frequently gave ont 
land rent-free, and this land he also called alienated land. But 
these gifts rested on his pleasure, and it is a question how far on a 
reversion of the village the state Would have been bound by such 
gifts. It may be assumed that all villages were originally 
government villages, that is the revenue of all at first came into the 
government treasury. What was the earliest form of alienation 

oes not appear. Apparently in Sdtdra the earliest alienation 
documents refer to hereditary offices, and the assignment of rent- 
free lands to the village establishment. A copperplate grant 
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mentioned by Captain Grant Daff shows that the early Marétha 
dynasties in Panhdla granted whole villages, though on what terms 





does not appear. The Maratha chiefs of pre-Musalman times also made 
grants for charitable and religious institutions, The Musulmans 
gave jdgirs or alienations of district and village revenues for the 
support of troops or in reward for personal service. In Marétha 
times alienations of every kind were multiplied. The greatest num- 
ber took place during the reign of Shahu ( 1708-1749), and in most 
keenly disputed hereditary office cases deeds of that time are still 
produced. The early Peshwés and the Pratinidhi conferred not a 
few grants. In later times (1800-1818) Peshwa Bajiriv adopted 
the policy of sequestrating Brant estates or jdgirs generally on the 
plea that the services for which they had been granted were not 

arformed. In 1819 the first of the British-invested Rajis of 
Satara tried the same policy, generally by refusing to allow estate- 
holders to adopt, In both cases these attempts led to disaster. 
They hastened the overthrow of Bajiniv by turning the leading 
chiefs against him and they were one of the chief causes of com. 
plaint with the British against the management of Shah4ji familiarly 
basin as Appa Saheb Maharaj The Patvardhans and the Rastia 
Jagirdirs in Tésgaon aud Wai were the victims of the Peshwa’s 
rapacity, while the Rija of Sdtdira was particularly harsh towards the 
houses of Phaltan, Bhor, andthe Pratinidhi. Attheend of the Peshwa’s 
supremacy two main classesof alienations werein usein Sdtéira : Jégirs 
or service grants and indms or perpetual gifts. Jigire were lands 


alienated iu return eitherfor personal called jc ormilitary called saran< 


question some hereditary grants were called jdgirs, Such were the 

rants to the great Sétéra estate-holders or jdgirddrs, the Pant 
Sachiy of Bhor, the Nimbalkar of Phaltan, the Protinsdhy of Aundh 
and Atpéddi, and the Daphble of Jath. All of these the British 
Government continued as hereditary grants, The only estate-holder 
of Musalman origin in Sétéra was the Shaikh Mia of Wéi who held 
the village of Pasarni as a military grant or earanjdm. 

Indms were gifts in perpetuity either granted by Hindu and 
Muhammadan governments or by village authorities. In the case of 
village grants possession was acquired by bhogavta or prescription, 
the assent of the state being implied by continued acquiescence, 
Government indme were generally unattested by deed, the most 
respected bearing the ruler's autograph, Village indms were granted 
either in reward for services or by special favour. They were often 
wrung ont of the village authorities by Brahmans in office. Captain 
Grant Duff (1822) was satisfied that scrutiny would show that ma: 
of the village grants were false and were held by frandulent collusion 
with village officers. Captain Grant Duff arranged state and Village 
Grants or tidms under six classes: Hindy Musalmén, devasthdn or 
religious, dharmaddy or charitable, dengis or miscellaneous gifts, and 
titans or village staff grants, Hindu indms were of sIx varieties : 
to Brahmans, to Gosgyis or religious beggars, to Mardthis for war 
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services, to Bhits or reciters, to Jangams or Lingdyat priests, and to 
Fair Flags, as each village used to send a flag to the great fairs or 
religious gatherings. Musslmdn perpetual grants or indme, all of 
which were included under the head of charity or khairat, were of 
eight varieties, to Musalmins, to Musalmén beggars, to tamblers or 
Dombaris, to bull showmen or Gopals, to bear-men or Darveshis, 
to eunuchs or Hujres, to picture showmen or Chitrakathis, and to 
reciters or Dhdras. Devasthdn or religious grants were both 






Hinds and Musalmin. The Hindu religious grants were of three 
y 7 | 


varicties ; (1) Mardtha devasthdns made either . Hs 
officers, including grants to famous temples for lights or dips, 
ys 


or 
food or naivedya, for worship or puja on great festival days o 
uchchava ; (2) gaon devia to meet the expense of village shrines ; and 
(3) saunsthins, grants to religious teachers made by Maratha chiefs, 


by the Peshwiis, and by village officers, the most interesting of which - 


were to Bhérgavrém Bajiriv’s teacher and to Rémdds Svdmi 
Shivaji’s teacher. Musalmén religious grants were of three kinds 
mosque lands, tomb or darga lands, and prayer-place or idga lands, 
Dharmdddy or charity lands were held almost entirely by Briihmans, 


Dengis or gifts were miscellaneous grants usually by village officers — 


to mdantrite or sorcerers and mas icians, devrishis or spirit 
controllers, bahurupis or mimes, ghadshi vajantris or pipers, shingddis 
or crooked horn-blowers, tuldrivdlds or long trumpet blowers, 
pakhedjealis or drummers, kalvanting or dancing girls, chitdris or 
painters, afdre or perfumers, raktvans or ink-makers, patcekars or 
silk workers, chobdiirs or macebearers, sondrs or goldsmiths, shimpis 
or tailors, suédra or carpenters, gaundis or bricklayers, bhois or 
fishermen and litter-bearers, raidyds or physicians, kdsdre or bangle 
makers, panddis or water-finders, mdnbhavs or beggars, virgs or 
heroes who had died in defence of the village, and halparveshi and 
manparveshi for the children and widows cf village ma 
Vatandir grants were for village officers and village establishments. 

The holders of alienated villages are Briihmans, Mardthds, Vanis, 
Jangams, Gosivis, Prabhus, Mbérs, and Mousalmans.! The 
proprietor as a rule does not live in his village. Many estates are 
divided into shares and some are enjoyed in tarn by the descendants 
of the original holder. In many cases the estates or shares are 
mortgaged to creditors and in a few casas they have been sold.? 
There ig no notable difference either in the condition of the people 
orin the character of the tillage in alienated and neighbouring 
Government villages. As a rule the alienated villages are the 








1 The Collector of Sitdra, 6263 of 1Tth October 188%. Of the seventy-two alienated 
vil ‘in Min, Khanapur, Tasgaon, and Khatdv, Brahmans hold hity, Mardthda 
fourteen, Goaivia two, Prabhas one, Mhérs one, Musalmuins one, Gujars one, a 
one,and one is held jointly by a Brahman and a Lingiyat. In Kanid, Valva, and Putan 
also the chief holders are Brahmans and Marithda: of these five are Sardira, and the 
rest are traders, begging Brahmans, and hnshandmen. 

= Of the five villages tn Min, one is in the management of a moneylender or adekdr 
of the twenty-two villages in Khandipur, seventeen have been mortgaged, and of the 
thirteen in Tisgacn, five. Of the thirty-two villages in Khatdv, some have been solid 
and the names of the purchasers have entered in the Government books and 
nineteen are in the hands of moneylenders or advidirs, 
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choicest villages of the neighbourhood and so are better able to bear 
without suffering the heavier rates which they have to pay. Alienated 
villages have two leading classes of tenants, mirdsdiira or hereditary 
tenants and gatkulis or casual tenants. Yearly tenants are also 
found under mirdsddérs and in the proprietor’s private peas 
All, except perhaps the under-tenants, pay a xed rent. In 
unsurveyed villages the proprietors sometimes attempt to raise the . 
rent especially when the cago’ is fora year or other Seed recite 
But all tenants have a right to hold their lands so long as they do 
‘not fail to pay their rents, and can be ousted only in dne course of 
law. The payments are nearly always in cash, though grain rents 
are paid in a good many Patan villages. The ordinary rates in 
surveyed alienated villages do not differ from those in Govern- 
ment villages; in unsurveyed villages they are generally higher. 
Proprietors seldom do anything to aid their tenants to improve the 
bead: If the tenancy is for a limited period, they sometimes help 
the tenant in digging wells or in carrying ont improvements. No 
advances or tagai are granted to tenants. If a tenant improves his 
holding he usually reaps the full benefit of his improvements, The 
proprietor as a rule will ask no more rent than the former rent, Most 
alienated villages have waste gdyrdn or grazing land for the 
landholders to graze their cattle on free of charge. In some cases 
this waste land is set apart as kuran or grass land and the right of 
grazing is sold yearly or pa by contract. The right to cut timber 
epends on the terms of the proprietor’s sanads or title deeds, 
Landholders can usually cut trees on their fields, except the kinds 
set apart as Government trees. The help given to Ba oS pat to 
recover rents is regulated by sections 86 and 87 of the Land Revenue 
Code. On application a summary inquiry is made, and if the 
propenetcs appears entitled to help an order is passed to help him. 
+he tenant is given a week, a fortnight, or a month to pay. At the 
end of the term of grace, under the Collector’s order, the mémlatdar 
enforces the usual compulsory process. The proprietor of a surveyed 
village is aided to recover his duos up to the survey rates, In 
unsurveyed villages help is given up to what seems fair in each 
village. When such cases arise average actual collections during 
the previous five years are generally considered fair, 














1In Karid, Valve, and Pétan the ordinary dry-crop acre rate in unsurveyec 
alienated villages is about 10s. (Rs. 5) and the garden acre rate J42, (Ra. 7). Man has 
three of its five villages surveyed, and in the other two the drycrop acre rates vary 
from 2s, to 2jd. (He. 1-14 as.); the revenue is however levied by the proprietors af 
three-fourths of the full assessment and ¢ quently the actual burden of revenue on 
the hbonriny viene nee excess of what falls on ping teeorn apy pi ho 
neighbouring villag n the four unsurveyed villages in K pur the dr 
acre rates vary from 3s. 104d. to aha, (Ra, it -G_, 24.), and the acta Tabi on water 
land from 9s, Od. to 4a. 104e7, (Rs.4j - 27); the corresponding rates in the 4 
Government villages are for dry crop land from Be, 4he, to 3d. (Hs. 1f)-2 as.) and for 
watered land Sv. to Sa, (Rs.44-2), In the «ix unsurveyed villages in ' the 
7 ee acre rates are for dry crop land 10a, 74a, (Hs. Oy) and for watered i} 

#. (Ka. 8 ]), and the cor nding rates in the negnboaring Government villages are 
Ga. Gd, (Re. 27) and 1s. Gd - (Ra, Gas, 124), In the eighteen unsurre: villages in 
Khatay, the acre rates vary for dry-crop land from 6s. to 2s. (Rs. $- 1) and for watered 
a pee Sapte 10s, Metta Te Soresaindin | rates in the gain vine, 

ernment are for dr . to Sof. (Ra, 2 - cca, d for w ; 
Innd 10s, to 52. 64 (Re oot), ee > ee eee 
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SECTION IL—HISTORY.: 


The first land measurement and appraisement of which record 
remains was under the Bijipur government, probably during the 
last years of the 16th century. he accounts were kept in pagodas. 
In some villages the Bijapur standard of assessment was continued to 
the end of the Peshwa’s rale(18 17), but the accounts are imperfectand 
no estimates of the rates are available. When Shivaji took the country 
(1655) he made a new but imperfect measurement, His system was 
the same as that of Malik Ambar in the North Deccan (1605-1626), 
who fixed two-fifths of the produce or its equivalent in money ag 
the government share. Shivaji kept his accounts in pagodas, “the 
Moghals in the time of Aurangzeb (1686-1707) introduced the 
system of Todar Mal, which was a permanent assessment of one- 
third of the average produce or its equivalent in money.* In Sitira 
the Moghal assessment was fixed not ¥ measurement as in the earlier 
conquered districts, but by the average of the accounts of the ten 
previous years. In some cases Aurangzeb raised the rents for some 
years as high as he could and this amount was ever afterwards 
entered in the accounts as the kamdl or rack rental though it was 
subject to permanent and casual remissions. | 

Before the rise of the Marathds and durin y their supremacy, 
many surveys were made of parts or of the whols of the Sdtéra 
territory apparently with the object of readjusting rather than of 
altering the assessment, which, under the name of Kamel or rack 
rent, had remained the same time out of mind? No accurate account 
of the Bijépur survey remains. The standard of measurement was 
a kathi or pole, said to be about five fect, but probably nearer ten 
feet long.‘ In the time of Balaji Bajirév (1740-1761) one Shamray 
Ambaji surveyed thirty-one villages in Wai and Karad of which 
records remained in 1822, Other yi were surveyed by Sakhdram 
Bhagvant mdmlatdér of Chandan-Vandan and Babu Krishnariv of 
Sdtira but the records were lost. The unit of measure is said to 
have been six Adfhe or ten feet! Probably none of these surveys 
extended to the hilllands. In alienated villages, which keep many 
old practices, the valley lands pay a fixed rent while the uplands are 
measured year by year. The rates are fixed by the square rod 
of land actually cultivated. About 1751 parts of Karad, Vulva, 








' Contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C, 8, 

* The standard fixed in Northern India and parts of Gujarit and Khindesh by the 
great Akbar,‘ whose assessment," says Mr, Ogilvy the Commissioner of Satara in 1851, 
tay be that which now exists,’ was a third ‘of the produce. According to Mr. 
Ogilvy, the mode he adopted was to cause a small mediom portion of the erop to be 
cut for several seasons and then to estimate from this specimen the produce of the 
entire field, The assessment was fixed on a calculation of the market prices for a 
series of years, Mr. Ogilvy, Commissioner of Sdtira, 419 of 29th October 1851, Bom, 
Gov, Rev. Ree, 22 of 1552, 23-24, 

> Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 2? of 1852, 21, 

* Captain Grant afterwards Grant Duff mentions a stone at Nher in Khatdy with 
a measure of five cubits and three hand-breadths. another mark by its side showed 
what was supposed to be Shiviji's standard and this was six cubits and three hand- 
breadths, According to the general opinion Shivaji's measure was five cubits and 
five hand-breadths or nearly ten feet, East India Papers, IV. 646. 

Captain Grant, 17th June 1822, East India Papera IV, 46, 
1232—42 
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Khandpur, and Bijépur, were measured under the auspices of the 
Pant Pratinidhi! T an surveyed they do not seem to have been 
assessed.? About 1821 the Bijapur sub-division was surveyed and 
assessed and every piece of land then received a nominal rent 

About 1822 the acre rates returned for good land varied from 
£1 16s. 1jd. (Rs. 18 a. 412) to 2s. 3d, (Rs. 14); for mixed land from 
18s. $d. (Rs. 9 a..8,) to 1s. 84d. (184 a9.) :and for upland from 4s, Gd. 
Rs.2 as.4,4) to 6jd. (44.a8.). The acre rate in garden land varied 
Saas 16s. 4jd. (Rs. 28 as.3}) to 2s. 3d. (Ra, lt). In ra 
Grant's opinion these rates were so high that if the whole lan | had 
been subject to-them no margin would have been left for the land- 
holder's maintenance. In practice the landholder tilled less heavily 
rented alienated or leasehold land, and even portions of the village 
lands which nominally were liable to the full rates were let off with 
short rates or khand makia, The landholders were also helped by 
the pay which members of most families earned in the chief's retinue 
or in his army. 

The officers immediately connected with the land management 
were hereditary, In the village they were the pélil or headman, the 
kulkarni or clerk, and the chaughula or assistant headman. These 
offices were of remote semen: The word pdtil -is possibly of 
Musalman origin,® but the older words gévda and gramaditkari prove 
the yet ee of the office. The ancient name for the kulkarni was 
gram lekhak or village writer. The nie was the head of the village 
and with the kulkarni superintended the collection of the revenue.” 
The patil prec noned the assessment and managed cultivation, 
the kulkarni kept the accounts and records, and the cha ughula helped 
He Bane Over the village authorities were the deshmukh or group 

ad and the deshpdnde or group clerk. As presidents of panchidits 
or juries they had special power to settle cases relating to heredi 
. ty. The office of desh-chaughula also existe: , but seems to 
have been a Maratha institution, Deshmukhe and deshpandes are 
probably as ancient as the village offices, Grant Duff thought they 
Were as ancient as the Bahmani dynasty and probably of far 
remoter origin, but it is not proved that the offices were hereditary 
before the Musalmdns. No Satira records have been traced which 
give in early Hindu times the grades of officers who held power 
between the deshmukh and the Raja. In Musalmén times the 
revenue was farmed and collected by agents of government named 
amils, Still the authority of the gray and deshpdéndag 





_* On this measurement Kardd, Vilva, Khindpur, and Bijipur were od in 1851. 
Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec, 22 of 1852, 154. in amenned 

**Karid, Valva, and Sniper bare not been assessed for about 100 years, and a 
great deal of apparently unarable ecema then not to have been taken into con- 
pueration.’ Lieut. Sandford, Second Asst, Comr, 9th August 1851, Bom. Gov. Rev. 
Date ee * Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 22 of 1852, 132, 

‘The rec are in dighds each of 4290 square yards that is about ths of an 
acre or 4840 square yarda, The bigha rates are in good land from Re. 1 to Rs, 16; 
Ba 25. Baas ee fe Be, 85 in pl dl Re. 3 to Rs, 2; and in garden land Re. 1 to 


Rs og East India Papers, [V 
} is more probably the rit eo | 
‘Grant Dats 2 Mardthaa, 1 abil or leascholder, 
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remained, They perceaty di charge of forta and often farmed 
the revenue of their districts. The superintendent of amils over a 
PONS rine a) of country keg again malkdsdar me — 

bably paid by a percentage on the revenues. Frequently above 
the mokadén was eeubadie: who did not live Scnotanisiy, in the 
district and took no share in the revenue management. The 
mokdsdér’s office was occasionally but not often hereditary. 
Mokribkhén Mokdsdér of Kardd and Khatév was succeeded by his 
son and grandson, On the other hand the appointment often lasted 
only for a year. Mokdsddirs were not always Musalmins. The 
deshpa and deshmukhs were a source of division in authority 
and frequently resisted the Bijipur government. To reduce their 
power Shivaji (1668-69), while maintaining the village officers, 
abolished the interference of the hereditary district officers in the 
land management, but they continued to have considerable inflnence 
as referees in questions relating to hereditary property. At the same 
time Shivaji established a strict check over t 6 pdtils and kulkarnis 
in the shape of a staff of district agents styled tarafdars or talukddrs, 
an upper class of clerks who tested the revenue management of a 
group of villages and did clerical work. For the active duties there 
was a havwildar for each tilukdér, and a sibhedér or mimlatddr 
with a similar charge over a larger area, Highest of all under the 
Peshwds or prime ministers was the mujumddr or finance minister 
and the sabnis or record-keeper.! The Peshwés continued the same 
system and Mahdavray Ballél (1 761-1772) brought it to considerable. 
efficiency. The mémlatdérs were appointed from year to year, but 
they were not removed during good behaviour, Government estimated 
a mamlatddr’s expenditure ad pearies at the beginning of the year, 
He had a salary, a public and private establishment, and a right toa 
private assessment of about five per cent on the revenne. He had to 
advance part of the etpected revenue to government, receiving a 
premium of ten per cent and one per cent interest monthly until 
the period when collections were expected, when the interest 
Si The accounts when closed were carried by the district 
fadnia or mémlatdir’s first clerk to Poona and carefu ly examined, 
The mdmlatdérs were encouraged to live in their districts, and when 
they could not the affairs of the district were closely examined. 
This system continued but more laxly till the time of Bajiréy IT. 
(1796) when the whole system went to ruin. The mimlatddra 
either themselves became, or were replaced by contractors, who 
farmed the revenue of the districts and treated the landholders with 
the greatest harshness. The contractors wero usually given civil 
and criminal jurisdiction and the people had no redress, 

The village and district officers were originally hereditary? They 
were paid by the grant of lands and by certain dues. The patils and 


‘To the time of the Peshwis belong the expressions mddamneda and deshchaugAn!.. 
that in district head and district assistant, sar pdtil or head patil, and the revival of 
the term mokdaddr with a new signification explained in the section on the revenue 


* Mir. Muir-Mackenzie, C.S, His authorities are Grant Duis Marithds and Letters 
of June 1822, and information obtained hy inquiry into hereditary office cases, 
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kulkarnis held rent-free lands and in Maratha times if not earlier 
enjoyed the mushdhira or salary, and the fashrif aud shirpav or 


_honorary presents of cash and turbans at the yearly revenue 


settlement. These charges were allowed when the village revenue 
was collected and the amounts were deducted from the receipts. The 
alienated land was divided among all the members of the pdtil and 
kulkarni families. But the extras were generally paid only to the 
officiating patil or kulkarni, though in some village tions 
obtained a share! From the landholders the pa Tif 
received presents of grain called ghugris, varying from eight to 
twelve Snead (4-6 shers) to the bigha of land, or one-tenth, is 
pounds im eighty (4 shers in the man), of the pa ap They 
also enjoyed other very ancient perquisites termed marks of honour 
or mdn-pdn. The chief of these marks of honour were charms 
joda ora pair of shoes from the village shoemaker; the Dasra 
sheep allowed from the village expenses; } anna weight of oil 
from the oilman on working days; oil and molasses given by 
merchants on the cattle festival in Ashadh or June-July ; pieces 
of cloth, blankets, betel-leaf, or vegetables from the sellers and 
makers of these articles; a small tax of 4 or 3 a. (14 to 3 
farthings) a piece on all traders; and to the pdtil two-thirds of 
watching fees of three farthings to a half-penny a head a night on 
travellers and others. They also helped hemselves largely to the 
sidiledr or extra village expenses. These were assessed and their 
amounts fixed by the village officers and were a source of much 
complaint on the part of the villagers. 

Government occasionally exercised careful supervision over these 
extra village charges. But before British influence became paramount 
in 1818, the usual practice was to care little for exactions from 
which the state did not suffer. The policy regarding hereditary officers 
seems to have been to allow the land to descend by the ordinary rules 
of Hindu inheritance, but, as far as noi bles to forbid or at 
least to restrict its alenation out of the family. This would 
have the effect of attaching to the soil a family with a stake 
and interest in the village, and this was considered the most 
suitable material from which to choose the officials who dealt 
immediately with the individual landholders. The special items of 
remuneration in cash and perquisites were to be given to the actual 
officiators. The modern law adopts a different view, The land 
possessed by the whole family is regarded os an equivalent for the 
remuneration of the officiator, and the whole land both of officiators 
and of relations is now fully assessed while the officiator alone gets a 
fixed percentage on the revenue of the village, Under former govern- 
ments the rent-free lands were necessary to keep the family attached 
to their villages. In the present day they have not the inducement 
to leave their homes in search of ede As or of military or court 
employ, and there is no reason why the state should allow the 
subordinate members of patil and kulkarni families to hold rent-free 















Seger parm _ members of the family a portion of their dues under the 
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lands. In spite of atate restrictions much of the lands intended for 
the support of these officers has been alienated especially in the case 
of the patils who belong to the improvident Maratha caste. The 
alienations are for the most part of long standing and are left 
undisturbed because the present system secures sufficient 
remuneration for officiators without interfering with transactions 
most of which were in good faith, while the levy of a full rate of 
assessment from those lands has saved the state from loss. The 
manner in which these hereditary officers perform their revenue 
duties seldom gives entire satisfaction. A large percentage are fined 
and suspended from office every year, while about two per cent are 
dismissed ; and convictions for criminal offences, usually embezzle- 
ment among the kulkarnis, are not uncommon. At the same time 
they doa great deal of indispensable work on a small pay, and it ma 
be INS es or any other system would succeed as well. 
early Maratha times the district hereditary officers like the pdtile 
were paid in land. Besides this they had the collection of certain 
dues which were levied from the villagers in the form of cesses, 
The collection of these dues was an occasion of unlimited extortion 
and even petty warfare. The levy of these dues continued even 
when the services of these district officers had been dispensed with, 
Under the Musalmin kings they collected these dues themselves. 
But to check their extortion and centre authority in himself Shivaji, 
wherever his rule was established, stopped these collections. During 
the time of slack rule which followed Shivaji’s death, the practice 
revived, and it was not finally stopped till the establishment of the 
British system. Since 1863 the hereditary district officers, instead of 
dues, have been allowed fixed assignments on the revenue, and in 
lien of service they pay a cess of one-fourth of their income from 
both land and cash assignments. Even to a greater extent than 
those of pdtils and dulkarnis the lands of district hereditary officers 
have been alienated. But the alienations have been seldom 
interfered with so long as the state receives the one-fourth cess, If 
the hereditary officer no longer holds the land, the one-fourth cess is 
generally secured to him from the alienee that he may not have to 
pay Government for lands which he no longer enjoys. 

From early times the hereditary village accountant probably 
kept a general statement in which the whole land was first entered 
and then the commons, roads, village site, and unarable waste were 
deducted.' The arable land was next shown and all alienations noted. 
The balance was the land on which the government assessment was 
levied. There was probably also something like the modern patta, 
a statement of the amount each landholder had to pay. No record 
remains of what accounts were kept in Musalman times, but as 
their names were Musalmdn, the greater number of the forms in use 
in 1819 seem to have been handed down from Musalmin times. In 
1822 the fulkarni’s accounts included the jamin jhida or land 
register, corresponding to the present Form No, i, a record of 
the name, quality, and contents of every field in the village, 








! Grant Duff's Mardthds, 16. 
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dry crop. pein in the Javli district where there was no record 
these details were forthcoming in most villages, but were in 
general incomplete and unworthy of credit. The old land registers 
were lost or perhaps quite as often hidden onder pretence ¢ 
being lost or burnt during unsettled times, The land register 
was intended to form th ® groundwork of the assessment, 
but its incompleteness or falsity made it little worthy of trust, 
The second statement, corresponding to the present Form No. VI. 
was the livni patrak or rent roll, a general of the lands 
held and the revenue due by each landholder, In many villa 
the sardeshmukhi and other cesses were ifi addition to e rent of 
the fields and were not shown in the Livni patrak or rent roll. The 
ldvni patrak for the past year was the most useful paper in ies 
the yearly village rent settlement as the only changes which had 
to be made were for fresh cultivation, exchange of fields among 
landholders, and frauds and embezzlements of land. Neither of the 
first two records could be trusted till the land was appraised and 
measured. The third paper, corresponding to the present Form 
No. II, was the sowing statement or bi pernydche patrak. This 
Was a monthly statement of sowings kept very ee 
kulkarni and forwarded to the weiweablaetet showing parities of land 
sown in each village for the early and late crops an specifying 
the amount of land revenue due from each. The fourth pape 
was a holding statement called kulghadni, showing the area 
and character of each cultivator’s holding and its rental includin, 
extra cesses. It was made out before the rent roll an 
contained the same information in greater detail. It was a separate 
account with each landholder instead of a general statement of 
every holder in the village’ The personal or rayatvdri settlement 
was framed with reference to each man’s holding or kulghadni. 
The kabul kuthds or holders’ agreements and the rayatvdri patias 
or state agreements differed from it only in form. The fifth 
paper was the shop statement or mohlarfdéchi kulvdr, a record of all 
the craftsmen and trades people in the village, with the shares 
of the mohtarfa or professional tax due from each: The sixth pa 
was the lease roll or istivdchi patti, stating all the istiva or rising? 
leases with the terms of each. Tho seventh paper, corresponding 
to the present day-book, was the fahsali yad, a daily account of the 
landholder’s payments, showing the date of payment and the payer's 
name. The eighth paper, corresponding to the present ledger, wag 
bot-khat khatéyni, an account current with each landholder, showing 
the amount of revenne paid and the balance due by each. The 
ninth pel was the patti vasuli or the accounts forwarded from 
the villages, with - all moneys sent to the mdmlatdar’s office in 
area of revenne, specifying all particulars of the remittance. 
the tenth was the tdleband showing the revenues and charges under 
each head. The eleventh was the sarsdl jamakharch showing all 
payments and receipts in the village with the outstandin balances," 





1 Captain Grant, 17th June 1822, East India Papers IV, 665, 
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These accounts were brought to light in the investigations made 
during the first year after the overthrow of the Peshwa (1818). In 
1822, after constant corrections during three years, they were 
1822 they supplied a fair estimate of the assessment and enabled the 
authorities to decide on complaints of extra exactions, because the 
kulghadni or landholder’s detailed statement specified every item 
of revenue to be levied from each individual, and for which had 





not appear. After 1818 they were granted in regular rotation by 
the patil to the rayat, by the ndaitntderts the patil, and by the head- 
quarter officer to the mdmlatdér. In addition to the above the 
kulkarni of each village had to prepare allthe kabul kutbds, by which 
the landholders re tenia their willingness to pay the items of revenue 
they contained. Their information was contained in each landholder’s 
patta or deed, which was the state’s authority to the landholders to 
old the land on the terms agreed. In Maritha times these accounts 
were most loosely kept and the new system added seriously to the 
kulkarni’s labours. The mdémlatdérs kept statementsof their charges, 
corresponding to the village statements, and of these forwarded 
three to head-quarters at the close of the year. The mdmlatdér’s 
three statements were : The mahdlki jhadti a rough account of all 
receipts and charges; a statement of the revenue settlement of 
each village; and receipts from persons haying fixed allowances 
and other papers relating to his expenses.’ The chief defect of the 
account system was carelessness in specifying alienations, cesses, and 
exactions. 

From early times the  pigthe revenue system was at least in theory 
personal or rayatvdr. Itis the current theory, says Mr. Grant Doff, 
that the original tenure was mirds that is hereditary subject to the 
payment of rents fixed by the state. According to the same authority 
the deshmukhs, deshpdndes, and jagirddrs or estate-holders at no 
time claimed such ownership in the soil as was granted to the district 
officers and estate-holders in Bengal. There were no large landlords 
in the modern sense of the term. The earliest mention of revenue 
farming seemsto be under the Musalméns, Under the i 15,98 dynasty 
the practice became commonand the deshmukhs and desl pdndes often 
farmed the revenues, The mokdaddars were paid by a percentage on 
the revenue, but there is nothing to show that they farmed it, As far 
as he could, Shiv4ji stack closely to the personal or rayatedr system. 
So also did the early Peshwds. It was not till the time of Bajirav IT, 
(1796-1818) that revenue farming became usual. The first Mardtha 
claims to the revenue of the Satéra districts were made by Shiv&ji. 
He claimed the chauth or one-fourth of the existing revenue and the 
sardeshmukhi or extra one-tenth. In theory, in Shivdji’s time, 
the Bijépur government got only three-fourths of the standard 
assessment, Shivaji got one-fourth, and the landholders had to pay 
one-tenth beyond the former assessment, which tenth was taken by 


1 East India Papers IV, 633, 
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Shivaji, In Dita Shivaji, besides the fourth and the extra tenth, 
took as much more as he could. The whole was lodged in his 
treasury. When under Shivaji’s successors the government became 
weak the Maratha sarddérs or chiefs exacted all they could as 
fardeshmukhi and chauth. In 1719 these assignments were granted 
to the Maratha crown on the revenues due to the Moghals from the 
six Deccan provinces.' ‘The territory west of Pandharpur, including 
the whole of Sdtdéra, with all its revenue was ceded to the Mardthds 
of Sdtdra. The territory thus ceded was supposed to represent 
Shiv4ji’s original dominions and as such was called the svardjya or 
own rule. Init the Mard&thds in theory continued ep ; in 
Practice they raised the rents according to their fancy. The chauth 
was not levied in Sdétdéra because, as the whole of the revenue belonged 
to the Mariithés, there was no occasion fora distinct levy of chauth 
and the term ceased to be used except when this share of the revenue 
Was assigned by the Mardtha government to some third party. The 
eardeshmukhi or extra tenth continued to be levied. In theory 
therefore, after 1719, the Marithds were entitled to eleven-tenths 
of the old assessment. The extra tenth or sardeshmukhi went to 
meet the Réja’s state expenses. Of the rest one-fourth termed 
‘abti or cesses went to meet his personal expenses. The 
balance was termed mokidsa. From this mokdsa two deductions 
Were made ; the sahotra or six per cent on the whole revenue, and 
the nddgaunda that is district head cess or three per cent on the 
whole revenue. ‘The sahotra was assigned in perpetuity to the Pant 
Sachiv of Bhor, and the nddgawnda or district. head cess of three 
Per cent went in gifts to the hereditary chitnis or secretary and to 
several dhangar or herdsmen chiefs. e details are : 

&dtdra Revenwe, 1719, 











Tue STaTe To AssioveEs., 


Por Cent Fer Cont. 
Extra Tenth or SardaAmwrhd 10 Six per cent or Sahatra 4 
One-Fourth or Kabra ... ~» 25 | District Heador ¥ddgaunda,. 4 
Military or Saraniden ea | 








That is of the whole 110 parts thirty-five came to the Raja and 
séventy-five were assigned to other parties.? 

The system was further complicated by giving the various chiefs 
and officers assignments in each other's districts. Besides there 
Were numerous alienations of revenue in whole villages or districts. 


ee _ 


' The six Deccan Provinces were Aw bad, Berir. Bedar. Bildnur Haid, 

and Khindedh. srangabad, Berér, Bedar, Bijépur, Haidarabed, 
these proportions are from Grant Duff's Marithds. In his letter of ] Fo 
1822 (East India Papers IV, 653) he puts the proportion of widgesnds esi oe 
cone o8 the mokdea or 1} per cent on the whole revenue, and the sahotfra at 6 per” 
Sent on the mokdsa or 44 per cent onthe whole. Thus the amount remaining ae 
aa araths indniddr calls himself mddgeaunda or mokdaddr it means that he was the 
- ignee of a Sn of revenue in some particular district, not thas: he‘ aah 
‘ar unde , ) jel! et | — 

mn Kanarese pine oso hm rule or ever held the headship of a grou p of villages in 
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According to Captain Grant Duff! these artificial divisions of 
revenue created union and gave an immediate direction to the 
predatory power in the Deccan. The Marithis would probably 
never have spread so far bat for this means of at once conciliating 
and controlling the chiefs. Bajir4y I. (1720-1740) had neither 
leisure nor inclination to attend to detail. Every one interpreted 
the amount of his own or his master's claims according to his power to 
enforce them rather than his ability to prove their justice, Shivaji’s 
more solid institutions remained among his native hills in West 
Satira and Poona, and there alienations except by the roe 
authority usually came direct into the state treasury. The 
proportions above quoted soon became little more than theoretical. 
Sardeshmukhi dues especially were collected in the most arbitrary 
manner, sometimes at only two per cent over the revenue at other 
times at ten to twenty per cent." Until the time of Bajirav II. 
(1796-1518) matters continued on this footing. He increased 
his own revenue but injured the administration beyond hope of 
recovery by the universal introduction of the farming or contract 
craton hot for revenue and for expenditure. Revenue contractors 
who failed in their contracts were forced to give up all their 
property and that of their sureties, and if all was insufficient, 
were thrown into hill-forts and treated with the greatest rigour! 
The system of contracts was indefinitely multiplied; those in 
contract with government sublet their farms. The contractors 
frequently failed to pay their contracts to government or to 
each other. The government put pressure on the government con- 
tractor and he on those who had taken the under-contracts, Thus in 
regular gradation pressure passed on the villagers, the wholegenerally 
ending in a promise to pay at afutureday. The contractor was often 
a court favourite. To please Bajiriy, and in the hope of making his 
loss good in some other way, he would offer more for a district or 
village group than it was worth. The under-contractora took all 
they could from the heads of villages. If a landholder died and 
the contractor refused remission the village head added the dead 
landholder’s share to the payments due by the other villagers. Ifthe 
meee failed to make good the loss, the headman had either to 
pay the amount himself, raise it from a moneylender, be imprisoned, 
or sit in the sun with a stone on his head. Villages used to pay the 
outgoing contractor a sum called antastor secret payment to persuade 
the incoming contractor that the villagers’ payments in the past year 
were less than they actually were. Contracts were usually yearly but 
were sometimes for as long as three years. Before 1819 payments 
were accepted by assignments on bankers or siéviare which in 
exchange charges, interest, and premium cost the landholders one 
to four per cent a month on their payments. The result was that 
most villages were bardened by a heavy debt incurred on the 
responsibility of the headman and on behalf of the village. In 
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Marétha times village creditors relied partly on the headman’s 
power of forcing the villagers to pay creditors and partly on the 
support of government. These village debts, says Captam Grant 
Doff,’ were nothing more than an extraordinary and increasing land 
tax occasioned by the misrule of the former government which the 
profits on agriculture could never have paid, and which in the end 
must have fallen on the government with which it originated and 
by whose measures the whole a pie was countenanced and 
supported. Of the greater par the village debts bankers were 
not the creditors, but individuals engaged in no trade or business 
cre Al pee stl! this drain on the country.” ‘The grest mass 
of these debts’ eays* Mr. Chaplin ‘consists of advances or loans to 
the late Mardtha government. Both village and private debts have 
arisen to a great degree ont of the exactions of the farming system.’ 
The crops of a whole village were often mortgaged to creditors 
before they were ripe, but it was very difficult to See 
public from private transactions. In 1822 Captain Grant 
calculated the village debt at £50,000 to £70,000 (Ra. 5 to 7 
lakhs)* To clear this great burden Captain Grant Duff proposed 
in each village to conduct a personal inquiry into the history of the 
debt in the presence of the creditor and of the villagers, Money 
which had been paid down must in every case be repaid. Where 
interest payments already equalled or exceeded the sum advanced, a 
farther ent of twelve per cent was to be made and the bond 
cancelled, When the paid interest alreadyamounted to 150 per cent on 
the original debt the debt was to be held cancelled. Where new bonds 
had been passed including principal and interest only the principal 
was to be paid. When the amount due from the village was fixed 
it was to be paid by government and their share recovered b 
instalments from the different landholders. Captain Grant Duff's 
a were approved by Mr. Chaplin and seem to have been 
carried out. 








The first step after the establishment of the Sitéra Raja in 
1818 was to abolish the revenue contract system and to revert to 
a strictly personal or rayatedr settlement. One great evil of the 
contract system was that the headman had great opportunities 
of profiting by exactions in which he was seconded by the 
authority of government. In transactions with moneylenders the - 
headman made profits which were ensured by heavier exactions on 
the landholders. Under the system introduced by Captain Grant 
Duff the headman could not levy one copper in addition to what 


1 Letter of 14th February 1622, East India Papers IV, 677, 

* Report on the Deccan para 362, East India Papers 1V. 516, 

? The proportions of the different items which made this total amount were roughly | 
calculated at balances 25 per cent, penalties 41 per cent, new borrowings to SR ) 
G per cent, over-assessment 7 per cent, village bonds os surety for perscueti debts 
+ per cent, advances for tillage 24 ye cent, village land 3 per cent, to | y up 
thefts } per cent, due nd Village officers } per cent, security 1 per cent, he 
the mimlatdir who Oe the amount Mi cent, village bonds extorted 2} per cent 
Letter of ldth Feb. 1822, The total ths items ts 90 nee coal net 100 per cent. ; 
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was stated in the landholders’ accounts nor could he defrand the Chapter VIII. 


state by granting alienations or unduly easy leases. By improving 
the system of accounts and enforcing the improved system the 
headman’s unjust gains and tyranny became impossible and the 
ruinous dealings between villages and moneylenders ceased. 

Captain Grant Duff thus describes the Maratha revenue settlement 
ofa village in the eighteenth century. The total amount of the nakt 
bab or cash taxes, which were the first item in the account, was first 
put down. Next came the statement of arable land from which 
were deducted fallow land, alienations, claimants or hakddra that is 
village officers’ land, village devasthin or temple endowments, and 
baluta or village servants’ land. Jf the headman’s and accountant’s 
land was not specified, five bighds the chihur were assigned for 
both together, To the amount of taxes the assessment on the 
remaining land was added and the whole completed by the addition 
of seven cesses or pattis amounting altogether to thirty-two per cent.! 
These cesses together with the taxes and net land revenue formed 
the total rent settlement or jamabandi of the village. When the 
total rent demand was fixed the village authorities, with or without 
the help of the government agent, proceeded to divide the assessment 
among the various members of the community. Besides the regular 
items extra assessments were levied in the same way as the cesses. 
They were imposed more or less arbitrarily, and once put on were 
seldom taken off. There were also remissions, some pe nt when 
the gross rental was found to be above the resourcesof the village, and 
someoccasional for bad harvests and onotherexcuses, Theseremissions 
were often corruptly obtained as a matter of favour. The land was 
divided in pands or twentieths of a bigha,a bigha equal to about three- 
fourths of an acre, and chdhur equal to 120 bighdsor 90 acres. Each 
chahur was probably at one time divided into tikis or thikiie which 
depended on the number of vadils or heads of families. Each thika had 
& managing head who in turn apportioned the rent among his bhauband 
or brotherhood, according to the numbers of rokhars or forty-cighth 
part shares of the thika each held. The thika varied in size cong 
one-half to one-twentieth of a chaéhur. They were chiefly used in 
Khanapur, Valva, Wai, and Koregaon. Instead of into thikds the 
lands of villages near the Sahyddris were divided into kaords or 
valleys, and the lands of the villages in the distriet of the upper 
Varna known as the Viirna faraf, were divided into bodkds of ten to 
mir fields, Kach bodka had its manager, who distributed the land 
and its revenue among the connections while the individal or rayatvdr 
settlement was made by the headman with the head landholder, 
Probably it was formerly the universal custom for the village head to 
settle only with the family heads and for the family heads to fix the 
shares due by the different members of the family. When the. 
settlement had been made with each rayat or family head, each family 
head signed a paper of assent, specifying the quantity and quality of 








" Tho details wore: Expenses of collection at 5 per cent, sardeshmukhi 10 per cont, 
deskmukhi 5 per cent, deshpdinde 24 per cont, deshchaughula 1} per cent, sahe 
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the land and the revenue with all extras. From these papers 


or state-agreements were framed and sent to head-quarters for 


ignature and seal. They were returned to the mimlatddrs, who, 
with the village officers, referred to them as the authority for the 
levy of the assessment. 

Under the Mardthis the assessment was paid in four instalments 
called the tusar or early rain crop in October of twenty per cent, 
the kharif or chief rain crop in January of twenty-five per cent, the 
rala or cold weather croy a Macch of thirty per cent, and the akhersal 
or hot weather crop in May of twenty-five per cent, These instalments 
were continued unchanged till 1863, except that the date of taking 
the tusdr or first instalment was postponed from October to Novem- 
ber, that the landholder might be able to pay it after disposing of 
some of his crop. Payment was made in different coins, which led 
to charges for exchange in which the landholder was always a loser. 
After 1519 theRaja’s government collected the revenue at two percent 
discount, which was the charge made by the former government on the 
ankusht rupee to bring it up to the malhdr shdhi or standard rupee. 
One and a half per cent of the whole revenue was collected in the 
Valva sub-division by a rapee called by Captain Grant the menik 
kokeri. The malhar shdhi was collected in the Bijépur district and 
formed four per cent of whole revenue. The remaining 944 
per cent were collected in ankushi rupees. Little compulsion was 
required in collecting the revenue. Landholders in the same and in 
neighbouring villages went security for one another and distraint 
was rarely necessary. Ifalandholder could not pay his rent he ran 
away. Ifhe was a casual holder or upri any one could take the land ; 
if he was an hereditary holder or mirdsdar some one took the land 
under condition that the former holder might oust him if he came 
back and paid what he owed. 

After the restoration of the Sdtdéra Rdjds the old and very heavy 
assessment was continued.’ Between 182] and 1829 Captain Adams 
surveyed all the lands of thestate. The arable area was divided into 
numbers or fields and the areas of all holdings and grants or indms 
were fixed.* But as no boundary marks were set up the work of the 
survey was of little use except in preventing indms from encroach- 
ing on government land. No permanent revision of the assessment 
was introduced* Every village had its old kamal or standard assess- 








' Colonel W. C, Anderson, Survey Commisei : 23rd October 
ald Nor crank re — on sht the seseiaians sbecrbed hres peodaos 
r. Og: e Commissioner tho | ger share’ ! ) 
Rey, Hea 2 ia ae ner thought that even a larger was taken. Bom. Gov, 
* Captain Adams’ bigha contained 4444 square yards or 306 square yards less than 
the En lish acre of 4540 equare yards. The ancient Sigha in Mr. Ogilvy's eeanion was 
original = Ae i the same size as the new, Mr. Ogilvy, Commissioner of Satara, 
419 of 29th October 1851, Bom, Gov. Rev. Rec, 29 of 1882, 29.93. | 
We Lolonel W.. C, Anderson, riper Commissioner, 851 of 2ard October 1880, Colonel 
fy lerson's account = ar with Mr. Sandford's but differs from Mr, Ogilvy'’s. Ac- 
cone to Mr, Sandford the Assistant Commissioner in charge of Kardid, Valva, 
a? and Bijapur (1551), Captain Adama measured the country but the agsess- 
the cld bighte nltered; the consequence was that great confusion was occasioned by 
1 bighds and the measurement bighds as they were severally styled. In all but 
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ment fixed, and the total assessment of the occupied area of all 
the villages made up the total kamal or standard assessment of =! 
taluka or sub-division. Each field was supposed to be known, and 
had its name and area recorded in the accounts in kadim or ancient 
bighas, which was a measure of valuation and not of area, and inthe 
bigha of Adams’ survey which was equal to thirty-six gunthas or 
jsths of the English acre. The kamal or standard assessment was 
also entered against each field. Next,as the standard assessment as 
a rule was too high to be realized, a certain amount was taken off as 
fota or permanent remission and the concession of which was su 

posed to prevent the landholder demanding casual remissions. It 
was in fact supposed to be an agreement to take bad and , years 
together and contract to pay a certain sum considerably less than 
the full legitimate demand. In practice the demand for yeas 
remissions on the. plea of poverty and failure of crops remained 
much as before! Under the Kajds’ system, landholders were 
encouraged to increase garden land by advances for making or 
repairing wells, and by remitting half of the difference of sassess- 
ment between that laid on dry and on garden lands, if the holder 
turned dry land into garden.?. Appa Saheb or Shahaji, the second 
chief (1839-1848), conferred on the country the benefit of a uniform 
standard of weights and measures which was in use in 1851 and 

bore the state stamp? 

In 1818, when the Sitéra state was formed, one of the first steps 
taken was to abolish revenue farming. The village authorities were 
maintained in full vigour but their actions were carefully watched. 
The hereditary district officers were not allowed to take pore in the 
revenue administration. Their influence was considered by C ape 
Grant to depend on their power and their power on their knowledge 
of embezzlements in epee districts, and to be pnb armel 
tageous. Their names and signatures were occasionally required in 
‘ages Of alienation sales and transfers, and arbitrations vais some- 
times submitted to them by the consent of parties. At first they 
were often consulted on general subjects, but as they were found 
untrustworthy, the practice ceased. Tn the time of the Peshwas 
Satara was divided into fourteen mamlats or sub-divisions a number 
which Captain Grant reduced to ten. The mamlatddra were paid 
one per cent on the net revenue of their charge. Each mamlatdar 





the Bijapur sub-division the assessment was on the old 4izha while the cultivated area 
waa shown in measurement bighdsz, Bom. Gov. Nev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 154. A or 
to Mr. Ogilvy the Commissioner (1851), between 182] and 1529 Captains Chalan 
Adams, in communication with heads of villages and other intelligent natives, 
surveyed the entire territory of Sdtdra with the exception of the lands of several 
indmddre and of a few villages in the Bijipur sub-division, They revised the assess- 
ment by which they made a trifling increase on tho whole revenues, The revised 
rates were introduced and continued in operation for a few re till it was found 
that owing to the resistance offered by those whose rents been raised, added to 
the loss sustained from those whose rents had been reduced, the revenues declined. 
On this the Raja directed that the old rates should be aguin levied instead of the new. 
The change confused the accounts by keeping the new bigha and the old rates, Eom. 
Gor. Rev, Reo, 22 of 1852, 2. | | 
1 Colonel W. C. Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 851 of 23rd October 1850. 
Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 155. 'Bom, Gov. Rev, Rec, 22 of 1852, 27, 
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the Biches’ pay was Pathe te and seventy and the lowest one 
hundred rupees a month. Complaints of exactions or tyranny were 
rare, but fourteen mamlatddrs were dismissed within the first three 
years chiefly for bribery and embezzlement. The post of tdlukdir 
or shekhdar that is group clerk or manager and of mdmlatddr 
were contimued and regular salaries took the place of irregular gains 
The accounts were strictly supervised at -quarters. Under the 
British system in Sitdra, as elsewhere, the district hereditary officers 
were without duties or powers. The village system was maintained 
in purity and efficiency. In spite of the elaboration of the system 
aaa the changes made to suit modern financial practices the revenue 
jurisdiction and duties of the mémlatddrs and officers corresponding 
to the shekhdars were closely analogous to those of ancient times, 
The working of the system owed atit was suited tothe country, 
fitted to check extortion, and to ensure the punctual collection of 
any assessment the landholder could afford to pay. 

In spite of Captain Grant Doff’s efforts to improve the system, it 
continued in several respects loose and ese tetly The village 
accounts were kept on loose pieces of paper and were never balanced 
at the end of the year, and the district officers framed their monthly 
and yosrly cash accounts from equally slovenly records. These 
accounts showed the receipts only and not the disbursements ; for it 
was the practice to remit monthly to the district officers the sums 
necessary to meet their charges by the hands of the person who had 
brought the collections to the state treasury, Waste lands were 
often entered as cultivated and lands let at reduced rates were 


recorded as fully assessed. The nominal rent of land free from 
assessments and receipts from other sources, were so mixed with the 





land revenues as to make their separation almost impossible. No 
care seems to have been taken to realize the revenues by instal- 
ments at seasons convenient to the payers. If arrears accumulated 
the landholders were pressed for payment when they should have 
been left undisturbed in their fields.! 

Large yearly remissions were always required. When the crops 
began to ripen the heads of vilages and the shekhddrs or group. 
managers examined them and reported their state to the mamlatddr, 
Where any village was reported to have suffered much loss, the 
mamlatdar or one of his head writers went and examined the cro 
From these reports and from personal observation the mémlatddar 
made a rough estimate of the required remission. At the time of 
making the rent settlement the mimlatddr submitted this rough 
estimate to the Raja. The amount of remission waa then fixed in 
the same way as if the sale of an estate was the subject of discussion, 
The mimlatdar would ask £5000 (Rs. 50,000) remission. The Raja 
would offer £2000 Rs. (20,000)and so they haggleduntil some medium 
sum such as £3500 (Rs.35,000) was agreed on, Armed with authority 
fo remit this sum the mdémlatdér and his subordinates would go 


'Bom, Gov, Rey. Rec, 22 of 1852, 25-26, 
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through the several villages, fixing each landholder’s remission by a 
nines process of bargaining. Inthe end a list was sent to head- 
quarters with every landholder’s name and the remission alleged to 
have been given him. Several cases of dismissal of revenue servants 
proved that the alleged remissions were not always given,' and if they 
were given they were not distributed till after one or more seasons.* 
If by the Raja’s permission any portion of the revenue was left 
uncollected, it was generally not recorded.’ It often happened that 
the alleged remissions were made to cover deficiencies arising from 
inaccurate entries in the accounts, to meet excesses of village ex- 
diture, or to accommodate i gas in favour with those in power. 
cient sums were allowed to meet contingent village expenses 

and when, as often happened, these sums were exceeded, the poor 
were defrauded to make good the deficiency.‘ 

A separate establishment was maintained at the capital for the 
collection of outstanding balances; and as the local officers were not 
held answerable for their realization they took no pains to prevent 
their accumulation and made no exertions for their mag? The 
very lax manner in which the accounts were kept rendered it 
extremely difficult for the department specially appomted for the 
purpose to know from whom they ought to levy the outstandings. 
The village accountants were bound to keep records of the detatls, 
but their accounts were very imperfect, a it was (1851) probable 
that only » small portion of the whole amount of the outstanding 
balances could be recovered.§ 

Under the Raja’s revenue system, yearly advances were required 
to keep up tillage and yearly remissions to save the landholders from 
ruin. Rents were kept at so high a standard that large balances 
accumulated, which enabled the government officers to draw the 
utmost from the landholders and even to absorb, by harsh and 
questionable means, any profits they might earn in other pursuits 
than agriculture. In the opinion of Mr. Ogilvy, who was Commis- 
sioner of Sitdra in 1851, the system of revenne ma: ment under 
the chiefs destroyed energy and self-dependence and could never 
lead to improvement.® 





SECTION IV.—THE BRITISH. 


On the introduction of British management in 1848, the Com- 
missioner of Sdtira made the same use of the hereditary district 
officers, the deshmukhs, deshchaughulds, deshpdndes, and nddjeudie 
as had been done in older British districts. He introduced rules 
under which the pay of village headmen and accountants was raised 
to a standard more suited to their duties. When the salaries of 
the village officers paid by the late government were found enongh 





1 Lieut, Sandford, Assistant Commissioner, Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec. 22 of 1852, 143-145, 
? Hom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1552, 26, : 

* Colonel W. C, Anderson, Survey Commissioner, 851 of 23rd October 1550, 

‘Mr, Ogilvy, 1851, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1352, 26, 

*Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec. 22 of 1552, 27. 

*Mr. Ogilvy, Commissioner (1851), Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 22 of 1852, 27-28, 
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hey were left untouched; when they were not enough they were 
raised by a percentage scale on the village revenues. One village 
accountant ae pect eth the care of several villages and when 
their salaries fell short of the authorized percentage on the revenues 
of their charge, the salary was raised according to that scale.’ The 
anomaly of having the old rates entered with the new biyha was 
stopped and orders were issued to the revenue officers directing them, 
until the assessment was revised to record the ancient bighds and 
the ancient rates. Contingent allowances for the supply of 
stationery for village accountants were fixed at a percentage on the 
village revenues and directed to be spent under the authority of the 
dtils and kulkarnis, and to be detailed in the village day-book. 
The kulkarnts were ordered to keep ae trae village accounts under 
the system of checks in force in other British districts of sealed and 
numbered pages, and the local officer's signatures at the end of the 
volumes. The day-books were directed to be balanced daily and 
the accounts of individuals yearly. A receipt book was given to 
each landholder in which their payments were ly entered. 
The accounts were (1851) kept s0 as to show the land and extra 
receipts with everynecessary detail The system wasmade toresemble 
as closely as possible that in use in other British districts, In 1851 
Mr. Ogilvy from personal observation was satisfied with its efficient 
working. Corresponding improvements were introduced into the 
mode of keeping the district accounts. The day-books were 
balanced daily and the volames bore the Commissioner’s signi 
Samples of the district accounts in use in British districts were 
obtained from the Revenue Commissioner and distributed to the 
different m4mlatdérs. Ordinary payments were made from the local 
treasuries, extraordinary payments formed the subject of separate 
references. The instalments of revenue were collected at the seasons 
most convenient to the landholders, and the mdimlatdiirs were made 
responsible for the collections. The collection of outstanding balances 
for former years was also added to their duties, Fiel » whose 
crops were stated to have wholly or partially failed, were minutely 
inspected by the village and district officers, whose proceedings 
were watched and revised by the Commissioner and his assistants, 
and after careful inquiry remissions were granted. Statements 
framed at head-quarters, bearing the Commissioner’s seal and show- 
ing the sums due from each landholder and the remissions allowed, 
were fixed for general information in a conspicuous part of every 
Village. There was little risk (1851) that the relief failed to reach 
those for whom it was intended? Under the system introduced 
(1848 - 1851) by Mr. Frere, every field in which there was any loss 





i The percentage paid to headmen was: On the gross land revenues u 
five per cent, from Re. 500 to Re. 1000 24 per cent, from Es, 1000 Ag ye 
two per cent, from Rs. 2000 to Rs, 3000 14. cent, from Ra, 3000 to Rs. 4000 
one per cent ; beyond Rs. 4000 half per cent. Porcen , id to village clerka: On 
the gross land revenues up to Ra, 1000 five per cent, asc Rs. 1006 Rs. 2000 
Pr font ratty 20 ne Sent S00 0 
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what share the crop bore toa full crop. The shekhdar or mimlatdér’s 
group-clerk came round and entered his opinion of the field. Finall 
the méimlatddr or his shtrastedar or head karkun examined the field 
and recorded his opinion. This last estimate unless it greatly 
differed from that recorded by the village officers was accepted as 
final, When the difference was striking the officer who made the 
revenue settlement or jamdbandi inquired into the matter. The 
result of the examimation of all the fields was embodied in a village 
abstract, which again was put into a list prepared for each division 
or thane, and the division list was embodied im a memorandum 
showing the state of the crops for the whole district. A lum 
remission was fixed as the share of the loss which Government should 
bear. This lamp remission was then divided until each landholder’s 
name appeared with the amount due and the amount remitted. The 
village deed or patta which formerly contained collections without 
showing remissions or expenses was then filled and given to the 
headman. A memorandum was also prepared showing each land- 
holder's name, the amount he had to pay, and what remissions were 
given him. This memorandum was posted in the village office or 
temple. As a further precaution the mimlatdar or one of his clerks 
went through the sub-division and entered in each landholder’s 
receipt book the revenue he had to pay and the remission he received. 
During the first two years of British rule (1847-1849) remissions 
were given on the old plan and during the next two years they were 
given on the plan detailed above. The new system worked without 
complaint.! 

In 1850-51 the lands of Sdétdra stretched about 160 miles from 
north to south and 150 miles from east to west.* Exclusive of 
chiefs’ territories it included the eleven sub-divisions of Sdtdra, 
teal ate Karéid, Vilva, Jivli, Wai, Koregaon, Khandpur, Khatay, 
Pandharpur, and Bijipur. Of 1697 villages 1175 were Government 
and 522 were alienated. The sub-divisions of Satara, Tdrgaon, 
Kardd, Vilva, Javli, and Wai, nearest to the Sahyddris, were the 
most favoured in soil and climate, the richest, best tilled, and 
most populous. They were watered by numerous streams fed by 
abundant and seasonable rain. They were crossed by lofty moun- 
tains whose steep sides were often clothed with crops, while their tops 
were crowned with fields and villages. In these sub-divisions much 
of the land was alienated on rent-free or service tenure. Of what 
remained and was assessable, the largest part was mirds that is held 
by hereditary holders who could not be ousted so long as they paid 
the government rental. The commonness of this favourable tenure 
kept the west of the district in the highest cultivation. The eastern 
sub-divisions of Khanaépur, Khatdv, Pandharpur, and Bijipur were 
less favoured in soil and climate, and, being more liable to invasion 
and to failure of rain, had been so wasted by war and famine that 
few hereditary holders were left. The husbandmen had no interest 
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in the soil,and as they were not bound to particular fields exerted 
themselves to exhaust rather than to improve the land. These four 
eastern sub-divisions were much less highly tilled than those in the 
west, At the same time they were great pasture countries, and the 
cattle of Bijapur, owing probably to the tracts of salt laden soil, 
were highly esteemed. Still they were not numerous e h to meet 
the eee | and numbers of cattle were brought from Malwa. The 
boffaloes of Bijdipur were equally celebrated and their twp or ghi that 
is clarified butter was said to keep longer fresh than any other gh#. 
The soils to the west were dark and rich; those to the east were 
light and poor. Karad was the richest agricultural sub-division in 
the district and Bijépur the poorest. Though the stiff black western 
soils sometimes required six pairs of bullocks to draw a single 
plough, and though they were generally highly manured, the heavy 
and continuous crops they yielded more than repaid the cost of 
tillage. In the west watered lands yielded four crops and unwatered 
lands two crops a year. The valleys in and bordering on the 
Konkan mountains grew rice’ and wheat while the hill sides yield- 
ed the inferior grain called néchni, In some parts of this tract, 
especially in the otherwise poor sub-division of Jévli, the soil was 
red and rich, and nipdni or unwatered sugarcane was grown. Much 
labour and careful farming was required to grow this cane; but the 
yield was better than the yield of watered cane? During 1850-5] 
about 7136 acres (9515 bighds) of native and 4151 acres (5535 bighda) 
of Mauritius sugarcane were grown chiefly for local use. Without 
much encouragement from the Government, the cultivators had 
greatly extended the growth of Mauritius cane as they found it pay. 
e west yielded the finest jrdri and the east the best bajri, the 
grains most eaten by the people. During 1650-51 about 4413 acres 
(5884 bighds) of tobacco were grown. It appeared to be of superior 
uality and it was largely exported though not beyond seas. 
Mr. Ogilvy wished to introduce Syrian tobacco and to grow some 
from Nadiad seed to compare it with that of Stara. A small quantity 
of opin was grown during 1850-51 from 54 bighde of poppy in the 
Sdtara and Koregaon sub-divisions. The district officers were ordered 
to take the opium from the growers, who, if Government approved, 
would be paid for the drug at such rate as the opium Agent might 
determine. At the village of Deur in Wai, belonging to the Raja 
of Nagpur, ae was also grown and sold for the benefit of the 
proprietor. During the same year 11,155 bighds of native cotton 
were grown. Its production was increasing, but the quantity varied 
with the state of the foreign market. It was estimated that, under 
the stimulus of unlimited demand, nearly 40,000 bighds of land or 
about 36,727 acres might grow cotton. The greater part of the 
crop was used in the country, the rest found its way to the ports of 
Chiplun, Khed, and | . The best cotton sub-divisions were 





_ | Rice was (1850-51) cultivated in those parts of the Karid and Valva livisions 
eeingon the Sabyddria vhs much rain aan The rice lands in the Bifapue sub. 

om Were watered from magnificen @ of Mamdapur, 
Rec. 22 of 1852. 155. ? Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec. 29 of 352, a Son ae 
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Orleans and Broach cotton, San or tay that is Bombay hemp was 
grown to a small extent for making coarse clothand ropes. He 
or amldidt was also grown and used for the same purposes, an 

gaydl or wild hemp found on the banks of rivers was likewise made 
into ropes. The produce of various fruit trees growing on Govern- 
ment lands was annually farmed. Mangoes were farmed separately 
in each village. Tamarind trees, chiefly in Bijdipur, were farmed 
in the same manner. Each fruit-bearing jack tree paid 1s, 43d. 
(10H as.) in Jévli and 53d. (3% as.) in Satara. Date trees, mostly 
near Bijépur, were farmed for spirit. In the Koyna valley in Targaon 
and Javli there was a promising teak forest, and as most of the 
western hills were capable of yielding teak, bdébhul, sandal, and other 
trees, measures had been taken for preserving and improying them.! 
An inferior dark and bitter salt was produced in most parts of 
Bijapur and at a few places in Pandharpur and Khatév. It was 
manufactured for limited local consumption only, for sea-borne salt 
was used throughout the territory? The landholders most of whom 
were Kunbis were hardworking and skilful husbandmen. They 
understood the rotation of crops, the value of manures, and the 
necessity of refreshing some soils by fallows. Individual holdings 








were sinall,” though probably larger than in some other British 
districts. Man were held by two or more families whose 


women and children helped in the fields* The following statement 
shows for eight of the eleven subdivisions the number of landholders 
and the highout lowest and average rents‘: 

Sidra Landhotdera and Rents, 1850-51. 
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According to Captain Adams’ measurements in 1822 Sdtéra con- 
tained 2,683,998 acres (2,923,167 highas) of arable land. Of these in 
1850-51, including alienations but excluding the lands of fendatories, 
2,444,459 acres (2,662,283 bighds) were under tillage yielding 
£316,079 (Ra. 31,60,790) a year or £35,833 (Rs. 3,58,330) less than 
the kamal or nominal fall assessment, Of the rental little more than 
half came to Government. The arable waste was 239,528 acres 





1 Bom. Gov. Rev, Rec. 22 of 1852, 38-30, The reference to teak in Javli seems 
mistaken. Mr, Muir-Mackengie, C, 8. "Bom, Gov. Rev. Reo. 22 of 1852, 39, 
"In Pandharpur, Khatdy, Koregnon, and Targaon, most of the landholders had 
ime eying an average rent of about £1 155, (Be. 19), Larger farms were rare. 
Bom. Gov, Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 195. ‘Bom, Gor, Rev, Rec, 22 of 1882, 18.19. 
* Bom, Gov, Rev, Rec, 22 of 1852, 177, 225, 
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(260,854 bighds) and, if tilled and fully assessed, would yield an 


mated rental of £7893 (Rs.78,930). This was proba y more 
than the landholders were able to pay, so that it seemed (1851) 
that increased cultivation would hardly repey Government for uny 
large and permanent reduction of assessment. 

The assessment was in all cases on the land and not on the crop. 
On watered land the bigha rate averaged about £2 1s. (Rs. 204), on 
unwatered land about £1 8s. (Rs, 14), on rice land about £1 14a. 
(Rs.17), and on hill side land about 3s. 7$d. (Re. 1 ag.13). In 
Mr. Ogilvy’s opinion these rates were (1851) much heavier than in 
the surveyed British districts. Butas the mamul or ancient ss bs 
on which the assessment was based, from time and other causes had 
probably become somewhat indefinite, there was possibly less differ- 
ence in the actual incidence, Reduction as well as revision of rates 
was necessary not only because prices had fallen from the cessation 
of the court expenditure, but also because the more the country 
became opened by roads so as to admit the cheaper produce of the 
neighbouring districts into the Sétdra markets, the more must prices 
fall and with them the landholder’s power to pay high rates. 
Mr, Ogilvy (1851) bad no means of ascertaining when or by whom 
the assessment was originally fixed or on what principle it was im- 
posed, or whether it was at that time light or heavy. In his opinion 
the price of produce and the value of the precious metals were liable 
to so many fluctuations that fixed money rents could never for any 
length of time represent the same proportion of the crop.* 

In Kardd and Valva the dry crop assessment looked startling, being 
as high as and even higher than the garden rates, This was partly 
owing to the richness of the soil on the banks of the Krishna and 
Bony still more to the large size of the ancient or kadim bigha on 
which the rates were charged. Garden land was divided into three 
classes dam-watered or dharan bagayat, lift-watered or budii eiyat, 
and well-watered or vihir bdgdyat. In the dam-watered or dharan 
bagdyat land, the dam was generally of earth stones and grass. It 
had to be renewed every year and repaired after every dry weather 

thunderstorm. The cost of these repairs was nearly equal to the 
keep of a pair of bullocks. In the lift-watered land or budki 
bagdyat the water was raised from a stream or pool by bullocks as 
from a well. In the well-watered or vihir bagdyat the chief element 
of cost was the ra of one or more pairs of bullocks. The variety 
of the soil in the different parts of the district also gave rise to 
difference in the rates of garden assessment.! 
_, The following statement’ shows the highest, average, and lowest 
bigha rates of assessment on garden, rice, and dry-crop lands in four 
of the eleven sub-divisions : 


Mr. Ogilvy, Comr, 419 of 20th = S| peg eegeiek Rec. 22 of 1852, 19-20, 
y, Commissioner tira, 419 of Doth ber 1651, Bom. Gov. A 
Rec. 29 of 1852" 90. 21 * Bom. Gov, Rev, Reo, 22 of 1859, Stee 
. f _ 152-153. 
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Besides the land tax landholders had to pay a number of cesses of Cesere 
which the chief were, gavat xafdi or grass cess, a fixed sum of £254 1851. 


(Re. 2540) levied from certain villages instead of grass formerly 
supplied to the Rajas free ofcharge. Batia or exchange tax amounting 
to £3457 (Rs. 34,570), being the difference fixed in 1830 at 24 per 
cent between the old Poona fori or uninscribed rupee and the exist- 
ing (1851) local Chandvad ankushi rupee. Ohud-onda-patté or beacon 
wood tax at £37 (Rs.370) a year levied from villages near forts, 
instead of faggots formerly supplied by landholders to feed beacons 
lighted to mash watchmen absent on duty from the fort. Ghar-patti 
or house-tax of £1500. (Rs. 15,000) a year, was levied by families 
rather than according to the extent of ground occupied; it varied 
from 3d. (2 as.) to 2s. (Re. 1). Itwasapartialtax. In some villages 
it was levied on shopkeepers and strangers only, in others on land- 
holders also, but never on Brahmans and vatanddrs, and rarely on 
labourers. Buffalo or vanchardi that is grazing tax of one rupee was 
levied on each buffalo not engaged in cultivation and not Belong ie 
to the village headmen. It yielded upwards of £600 (Rs. 6000). In 
some parts a tax levied on cattle driven to pasture yielded about £437 
(Rs. 4370). A grazing tax on sheep yielded about £2426 (Rs, 24,260). 
It was levied at different rates in almost every village and averaged 
a little over 12s. (Rs. 6) the hundred sheep.' 

As Sitdra was so well watered both by large rivers and small 
streams Mr. Ogilvy thought that £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) a year 
should be set apart for water works. Much might also be done to 





1 Tho arerage rate on 100 p was in Sdtira Rs. 6}, in Tisgaon Rs, 6. . in 
Kardd Ra, ote in Valva Kes, 53, in Khativ Rs. 63, in Khdnipur Ra, | 
Pandharpur Ti Eipethl ppmet per Rear rs pe » in Bijdpor Rs. 54, 
Phaltan Ke. 63, in Atpddi (under jdgirddr) Rs. 7. ' nderi be 
Ehildris were charged a fixed rate of Rs. 7j the hundred sheep. Bom. Gory, Rev, 
Rec, 22 of 1852, 39-42. } 
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improve the district by opening roads and markets. Otherwise Mr. 
Ogilvy thought the withdrawal of the revenue to Bombay would 
cause a fallin prices and a decline ofrevenue! An inquiry into 
prance prices satisfied Mr. Ogilvy that produce prices had varied 
ittle during the twenty years ending 1852,and that during that period 
the average was about one-half of the average under the Peshwa. 
As the assessment on the land remained unchanged the rental must 
have pressed with more than double weight on the landholders. 
A field assessed at 4s, (Rs. 2), lott Rs. 6 in the time of the 
Peshwa and 6s, (Rs. 3) in 1852, woul leave to the husbandmen 
8s. (Rs. 4) inthe former period and 2s, (Re. 1) in the latter or only a 
qaarter of his former profits. This showed the pressing need of a 
revision of the assessment, since rents that might once have been light 
might now (1852) be ruinous! 

In 1853 when the revenne surve was introduced Sdtéra included 
eleven sub-divisions, Bijapur, Pandharpur, Khatdv, Koregaon, Khé- 
napur, Wii, Sdtéra, Javli, Targaon, Kardéd, and Vélva. Of these 
Bijépur has passed to Bijapur and Pandharpur to Shol4pur; the 
other nine sub-divisions still Pre to Sétdra. ides these a 

up of nineteen villages, ment of the Soni estate or jagir which 
lapsed in 1845 and eleven of the Tésgaon estate or jagir which 
lapsed in 1848, were in 1848 formed into a sub-division styled Tas- 
gaon, which was originally given to Belgaum but since, between 
1857 and 1864, has belonged to Sdtéra, The survey settlement was 
introduced into this Tasgaon sub-division in 1852-53, reported 
in 1855-56, and sanctioned by Governmont in 1856-57, In 1857 
some villages were handed from Tasgaon to Athni and somo from 
Athni to Tasgaon. After Tasgnon the survey settlement was 
introduced into Khatdy and Mayni in 1858-59 ; into Kore aon and 
Khénaépur in 1859-60; into Wai in 1860-61; into Satara, Jgvli_ 
Térgaon, and MeO ea yak in 1861-62 ; and into Karéd, Helyak’ 
and Vdlva in 1862-63. The total number of surveyed and settled 

Jages Was 933, and the effect of the survey settlement was a fal] 
in the rental on the tillage area from £119,538 to £115,189 
(Hs. 11,95,880 to Rs, 11,51,890) or about four per cent. The 
following statement shows the order in which the different sub- 
divisions were settled and the effect of the survey settlement in each 
group: 





1 Works to improve communication were (1851) in active rogress und ie bs 
eer, While the Superintendent of Cotton Ex rimenta wae sogaged in eat 
an distributing carts of a superior description, — The Commissioner in 1849 (37 me 
13th April) showed the effect on prices in contiguous sub-divisions cansed by the 
facilities or the impediments ‘o commapication. The use of carts instead of pack 
moc apa penn tad the —s wreak in the proportion of & to 3 and effect a 
5a re i proportion of Otte 4. Mr. Ivy, Commins is a. 4) 
oa October 1851, Boa Gov, Rev. Rec, 29 of fs 3 37. loner of Sdtdra, 419 
aL ry, laoter of Sy 19 of Oe, — : ' 
2 Sen eae, or of Satire, 419 of 29th October 1851, Bom. Gov. Rey. 
ar. Ogilvy, Commissioner of S4 el letober i 
Rec, 16 part 9 of 1856, 2525-509, **"™ 520 of 26th October 1859, Bom, Gov, Rev, 
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In 1852-53 the pig settlement was introduced into the Tasgaon 
sub-division then in Belgaum. In 1548, on the death without heirs 


of the Tasgaon chief, his estate or jdgir came into the hands of 


Government. The eleven villages near Tésgaon and Athni were 
formed into 6 separate mémlatdar’s ores in which were also in- 
cluded eight neighbouring ye which had belonged to the Soni 
chief’s estate which had lapsed three years before, Most of these 
nineteen villages enjoyed a fairly certain and sufficient rainfall. 
Grain was the chief produce and the early or kharif harvest was 
more important than the late. Some sugarcane was grown in 

arden lands. ‘The population was 39,061 or 243 to the square mile, 

lage was almost the only industry. In Tdsgaon of 9000 people 
nearly 400 were weavers and dyers. The chief import and 
export markets were Athni, Sdngli, Tésgaon, and Miraj. Of 
the nineteen Government villages' in Taésgaon eight had been 
in the hands of Government since the death of the Soni chief 
in 1845, and the remaining eleven since the death of the Tasgaon 
chief in 1848. In 1855 at the time of the settlement beyond a few 
doubtful fragments no revenue returns could be found for any of 
these villages before their lapse to Government. Little was known 
of the revenue management of the Soniaud Tasgaon chiefs. Captain 
Anderson believed it fairly represented the average management 
of Mardtha chiefs, 

The kamél or rack rent was too high to be ever realised; it 
was twice to four times the amount actually levied. Though the 
landholdersagreed to till at those excessive rates there was an 
unspoken understanding that the fall rates should not be levied. 
Regarding the amount to be paid the views of the two parties 
differed greatly. The landholder was determined to pay the smallest 
possible amount; the chief or the chief's agent intended to levy 
every rupee over what was required to keep the landholder able 
and willing to till the land during the nextseason. The chief often 
took more than this and left the landholder dependent on advances 
for food and seed. The unpaid balance of the nominal rent was 





' Besides these there were twoalienated villages, Bom, Gov, Sel. XCLV, 4. 
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added to the landholder’s outstandings. Some of these ontstand- 
ings were realised in an unusually good season, and the threat 
ab levying the rest was held over a landholder who either refused 
to till as moch land as the chief wished him to till, or threatened 
to leave the chief’s state. Rather than allow land to remain waste, 
if no one would till it at the usual nominal rates, it was given 
for tillage at any procurable rate, the difference between the actual 
rate and the full assessment being shown as khand tota or loss by 
agreement, Lands held on these terms were entitled to no remission. 
Against the great advantage of holding land with this remission in 
advance, was the fact that the land was held for only one year so 
that any attempt to improve it was lost labour. With kindly 
management a fair share of comfort was possible under this system. 
At the same time no advance was possible under it as the amount | 
levied was based not on the productive power of the land but on 
the produce? 

In spite of their enormous nominal assessment the Tasgaon land. 
holders were not very badly off under the native system. They 
were slaves but their masters were considerate, and seldom tightened 
their bonds beyond the limits of endurance. They were not allowed 
to become wealthy; on the other hand they were seldom or never 
reduced below the level of a fair subsistence. They were 
the chief's milch cows which he took care no one bat himself 
should touch. The gross produce in a well-managed native dis- 
trict was greater than in unsurveyed British districts, but far short 
of the gross produce of surveyed British districts where the land- 
holder faa ae that he worked for himself, not only for the 
state.* In Captain Anderson’s opinion whatever might be the 
defects of the native system of management, the lapse ofa district 
and the consequent introduction of the British revenue system 
was by no means a boon to the people. Probably a century or 
two had passed since the nominal or kamdl assessment had been 
fixed. During that time the standards of value had changed. Even 
had the standards remained unchanged, the rates and apportionment 
of the assessment and the boundaries of fields had in many cases 
been forgotten. Under native management this change was of little 
practical consequence, as the old rates though keptin the accounts 
were, either by extensive remissions or by special agreement, so 
far modified as to be bearable, In settling the Tisgaon villages 
in 1848-49 Mr. Manson noticed that lands had been granted by 
the chief to his officials instead of ready-money payments, but the 
nominal value set opposite these lands was seldom realized. The 
receivers of these lands who were styled stipendiaries or taindiddrs 
sublet them at rates lower than those shown in the books. In 
the Tasgaon villages thirty-one landholders had written agreements 
with the grantees, and as they had begun to sow and had been at 





' Captain W. C. Anderson, Survey Su iatatdont Southern Mardth, © 

er aes cere 1855, Bom. Gov. Sel. XCIV. 22. ° pei 
aptain W’, C, Anderson, 1655, Bom, Gov. Sel. ACIV. 23 

* Captain Wingate in Green's Deccan Ryots Bom. Gov, Sel. XCTY on. 

‘Mr. Manson, S70 of 29nd Deceni bee 1849 hare si. ov, Sel, XCTIY. oak 24. 
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expense in bringing the land to order, Mr, Manson agreed for Chapter VIII. 
that year to levy only the amount entered in their papers. The The Land. 
were warned that next year the full assessment would be charged. a: 
Again in 1850 Mr. Manson writes that a large sum £638 (Rs, 6380) pide? | 
had been included among remissions under the head of khand tota or =» T#agaom 
loss by agreement.' This loss was on land which the former rulers | 
had let considerably under the nominal assessment. The holders 
of these lands made no claims to any special right to hold land at less 
than the regular rates, Still the fact of the agreement was proved 
and as they had been at expense in bringing the land into order, 
Mr. Manson felt boundto continue the specially low rates for a year. 
The holders were warned that at the close of the year the full 
assessment would be levied. _ 
The result of levying the full assessment was that much of the 
land was thrown up. "The first English officers, knowing that their 
position laid them open to fraud, naturally felt that their only safe 
course was to enforce the full assessment. In this way the 
adjustments which experience had forced on the former rulers were 
ignored at the cost of much hardship to the people in the first 
- Instance and in the end of serious loss to the state. The fact that 
the levy of the full assessment was followed by the throwing up of 
land showed the English officers that in all cases the nominal rates 
could not safely be enforced and liberal remissions were accordingly 
granted. Other expedients also helped to relieve the people from 
the full pressure of the rates. They reduced their holdings, gave up 
the land bearing the highest assessment, and the district and village 
olficers found it necessary not to look too minutely into encroach- 
ments on Government waste. Through shifts and evasions matters 
at last found their level. But before this state of things was reach- 
ed, the people’s resources were reduced to the lowest ebb The 
following statement of the chief revenue details of the eight Soni 
and the eleven Tasgaon villages shows that the system of adjustment 
by shifts and evasions was accompanied in the Soni villages by a 
fall in tillage from about 15,000 acres in 1845-46 to about 10,000 
in 1851-52 and in the Tésgaon villages from 37,625 acres in 
1848-49 to 32,693 acres in 1851-52. The details are: 
Soni-Tidsgaon Tillage and Rewenwe, [845-1252 
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Besides the marked decline in tillage this statement shows that 
trom the first liberal remissions were granted. It also shows that 
in the first two years the acre rate was lower than in any after years. 
On acquisition of these villages much land was held by Brihmans 
and others on rates lower than the full assessment. In a year or 
two the full rates were levied on these lands, so that in 1847-45 
though the whole tillage had fallen from 14,974 to 12,582 acres in 
consequence of the levy of full instead of reduced rates the average 
ncre rate rose from 4«. 84d. (Ra. 2 as. x8) to 5s. 48d. (Re, 2 as. 113). 
From 1847-48 till the near oi on of the survey in 1850-51 
the returns show a steady fall in the average acre rates. This fall 
was due to the fact that the pressure of the rates forced the better 
lands out of tillage. In consequence of the Tisgaon chief's im- 
debtedness during the last years of his life the Taésgaon villages 
had been very heavily assessed, After their lapse to the British 
much smaller remissions were granted in the Tasgaon than in the 
Soni villages, and according to local information much larger sums 
were levied than had been realised by the chief. The result was 
by 1850-51 the lands of these villages were deeply mortgaged. 

In 1850-51! Mr. Manson, the Assistant Political Agent who was 
then in charge of this district, estimated that of the £4037 
(Rs. 40,370) paid into the treasury on account of the three first 
revenue instalments of that year, no less than £1931 (Rs. tae 
were raised by loans from moneylenders. He was satisfied? (1850) 
that the shrinking of tillage and the failing revenue proved that 
the assessment was too high. In the Taésgeon re dry croy 
bigha® assessment ranged from 6s, to £1 (Rs.3-10) on the black 
soils onthe Krishna banks, In the village of Palus it was as low 
as 3s. 8d. (Rs.18).! | | 

In 1855 Colonel Anderson had no doubt that under British rule 
more revenue was raised from this sub-division than it could afford to 
pay, and that a material reduction in assessment was required. The 
new rates of assessment in this sub-division as well as in Athni were 
fixed in 1852 in conjunction with Captain Wingate. The nineteen 
villages were distributed among four classes which were charged 
highest dry crop acre rates varying from 4s. (Rs.2) to La. 9d.(14-a3.). 
In the first class, with a highest dry crop acre rate of 49. (Rs. 2), 
were ten villages close to the Krishna with a good climate and 
good markets. In the second class, with a highest dry crop acre 
rate of ds. bd. (Rs. 17), were five villages further inland with a 
less certain rainfall, In the third class, with a highest dry crop 
acre rate of 33. (Rs.14), were two villages further inland than the 
second class, with shorter rainfall and not so well placed for markets. 
The remaining two villages formed the fourth class and were charged 
a highest dry crop acre rate of ls. 9d. (14 as.). Most of the villages 
had more or less garden land. The chief gardens were at Soni, 
Tasgaon, Yerandoli, Bhosa, and Palus. About one-sixth of the 








Letter 7 of 20th Nov. 1851 para 26, * Report 277 of 4th Nov, 1850 para 5, 
ae This bons in om posgaresar te! vale not of = It — from one to six acres 
cis was a8 much aa twelve acres, Bom, Gov, CIV, 3 | 
* Bom, Gov, Sel. XCIV, 25-99, Vie eet 
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whole garden area was given to sugarcane, Tésgaon and Soni 
together had between nine and ten acres of betel-leaf. In the 
remaining gardens wheat, turmeric, and vegetables were the chief 
crops. T’he old garden rates varied much in different villages, 
the highest average assessment in any village being I6s. 5d. 
(Rs,8 as,3)) in Besur. Some villages in which the survey officer 
found garden land had no garden land shown in the old accounts, 
The land had been held as dry crop, but it was general! highly 
rated in some cases heavier than the new garden rates. most 
villages water was found near the surface. Several streams also 
ran fora great part of the year and could be dammed at a trifling 
cost. With these facilities and the fixed survey tenure it was 
hoped that the area of watered land would rapidly spread, The 
nature of the well, the quantity of water and its depth from the 
surface, the crops grown, and the class of soil were the chief data 
on which the assessment of well-watered garden land or motasthal 
bagayat was fixed. In channel-watered or pitasthal land, the cost 
of repairing the channet and the date to which the channel ran had 
also to be considered. The assessment was fixed by the Survey 
Superintendent field by field, after considering the whole data 
mentioned above for each field. The following statement shows 
the highest, lowest, and average survey garden rates and assessment : 

Tdajaon Garden Survey Rates, 1352-53. 

















The effect of the new rates was in every class a redaction in the 
average acre rate of about one-third on the old assessment, Tho 
details are : Tdsgaon Survey Settlement, 1352-53. 
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This settlement was introduced in 1852-53, reported in 1855-56, 
and sanctioned by Government in 1836-57,1 

The following statement? shows the results of the survey settle- 
ment in this group of nineteen villages between 1855 and 1865: 


1 Bom, Gor. Sel, XCIV. ? Bom. Gov, Sel, XCLV. 127, 
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In 1858-59 the survey settlement was introduced into 105 r 
of Khatay and thirty-seven villages of the Mayni petty division in 
Khindipur. Except about thirty villages inthe Phaltan plain below 
the Mahddev hills on the north, Khatdy was a tableland divided 
from Pandharpur on the east by a well marked line of hills. On 
the north Khatdv was separated from the Phaltan plain by the 
Mahddev range; on the west a third line of hills divided Khatay 
from Koregaon; and to the south the country sloped gradually 
into Khanapur. Khatdy was a fairly regular oblong about 
forty miles from east to west and about twenty-five from north to 
south. The climate varied greatly. On the east on the Pandharpor 
boundary the rainfall was scanty and uncertain: the south-west 
supply became more plentiful towards the west, and in the extreme 
west was sufficient and certain. Except in the east and sonth-east 
the Khatdéy villages were well placed for markets. Phaltan one of 
the chief local trade centres was six to fifteen miles from the 
north-western villages and Sdtdra the other local centre was sixteen 
to twenty miles from the west villages. The made road from 
Sholépur to Sdtéra crossed the group from east to west, and with 
Phaltan there was ready communication by two roads down tho 
Mahidev range, Smaller markets in and near the group were also 
useful. Except a few scattered cotton and blanket weavers the 
people lived by tillage, Like Pandharpur, Khatéy. had been part 
of the Satara chicf’s territory. The revenue management of both 
was the same. In the outlying eastern villages, as in Pandharpur, 
under the Raéjds lavish permanent reductions of revenue 
been made. In the closer at hand western villages the rates 
erred on the side of over rather than of under assessment. The 
people of the west were better off than those of the east. The 
iad a better climate, the soil was richer, more land was ‘ahead 
aud the markets were better. The very low rates in the east had 
tempted landholders to take more land than they could properly till. 
The following statement shows the collections and remissions in 
the 105 Khatav villages during the eleven years ending 1858 : 





‘ Captain W, C. Anderson, Surv. Supt, 300 of 27th January 1859 
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The former survey measurements seem to have been incorrect. 
The new survey recorde¢ 276,760 acres of occupied Government 
land and 23,376 acres of arable waste that is upwards of 100,000 
acres of occupied land more than were shown in the me 
accounts. As the former survey showed only 8098 acres of arable 
waste it followed that it had shown as unarable nearly 100,000 acres 


of land which had since been occupied. The 105 tiv villages 
were arranged in six classes with highest dry crop acre rates 


varying from 3s. 9d, (Rs.1{) to 2s, (Re.1). One rupee was taken 
as the highest dry crop ae rate for the villages in the extreme 
east of Khatév bordering on Pandharpur, Then passing west the 
villages were divided into five more classes with an increasing rate 
in each class to meet the increasing advantages of climate and 
markets. The whole group had over 8500 acres of garden land 
most of which was given to wheat and vegetables. The old garden 
rates were very variable and on the average were high. The new 
garden acre rates varied from 7s. (Rs, 34) in the first class to 4s, 
(Rs. 2) in the sixth class, the average gradually increasing in the 
intermediate classes. The new garden rates were estimated to 
effect a reduction of fifteen to twenty per cent. The general esti- 
mated result of the new settlement was a survey total or kamal of 
£10,726 (Rs, 1,07,260). Of these, making due deduction for possi- 
ble unoccupied waste, £10,200 (Rs. 1,02,000) were considered to be 
realizable against £8826 (Rs. 88,260) the average collections of the 
five previous years, The following statement shows the effect of 
the survey : Khatdv Survey Settlement, 1858-59. 
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These rates corresponded with those fixed in similar villages 
other settled sub-divisions. The first and second classes show a 
considerable reduction. In many of these villages the old rates 
were excessively high, particularly on the garden land whose 
average acre rate was above 14s, (Rs. 7) in five villages of the first 
class and in three villages of the second class. The villages of the 
last four classes showed an increase of revenue under the new rates. 
These had much poor soil which was not bronght to account by the 
former survey, and was held at rates lower even than the grazing 
was worth. The same state of things had been found in Pandharpur 
and in the Nateputa petty division of Khataéy where the new rates 
had greatly increased the revenue without causing dissatisfaction. 
The survey rates proposed for Khatdv were sanctioned by Govern- 
ment in February 18592 

In the same year (1858-59), along with Khatév, the survey 
settlement was introduced into the Mayni petty division of Khindpur. 
These ey aera Mayni villages lay close to the south of tho 
western half of Khatdv, with which they corresponded in climate 
and character. They were fairly placed as regards markets. 
The large markets of Sdtdra and Kardd were both easily reached by 
made roads. Pusessvli, one of the villages in the up, had a good 
market and other minor markets were available. Dr: ing the eleven 

ears ending 1857-58 in the Mdyni petty division tillage fell from 

9,153 acres in 1847-48 to 57,309 acres in 1857-58, collections from 
£4270 (Rs. 42,700) to £3721 (Rs. 37,210), and remissions had risen 
from £118 (Rs. 1180) to £459 (Re. 4590). The details are : 

_ Mdyni Tillage and Revenue, 1847-1858. 
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The same rates were roposed for Miyni villages as for tho 
corresponding Khatéy villages. The fifteen caaberts Villages of 
Miiyni corresponded with those of tho third class in Khatdy and 
were assessed at a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2y, Od. (Rs. 13); 
the nineteen central villages corresponding with those of the second 
cis were SEE at a oo (Rs. 13); and the two western 
ee es Corresponding with those of the first class Were assesso 
at 3a. 9d. (Rs. 12).2 The first class had only two village et 
most of the villages of that part were alienated. The whole group 
had over 3800 acres of garden land. The average garden acre rates 
were estimated at 7s. (Rs. 34) in first class villages, 59. 6d. (Rs. 27) 
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in second class villages, and 4s, 6d. (Rs. 24) in third class villages, 
In many villages the old garden rates were oppressive. It was 
thought that a fall in garden rates would help to reconcile the people 
to the rise in the dry crop land assessment.' ‘The following statement 
shows the effect of the survey : 

Madyni Survey Settlement, 1558-59, 





In 1859-60 the survey settlement was introduced into the Koregaon 
sub-division and into the mimlatdar’s section of the Khandpur sub- 
division, Koregaon lay to the west of and below the Vard ngad- 
Machindragad hills whitch running north and south separate the 
valley of the Krishna from the valley of the Yerla and its feeders. 
This line of hills divided Koregaon from Khatdy which had been 
settled in the previous year. Koregaon was about thirty miles from 
north to south, and varied in breadth from eighteen miles in the 
north to ten in the south. The climate was exceedingly good 5 the 
rainfall as a rule was ample and certain, decidedly better than in the 
sub-divisions beyond its eastern hills. The western villages had 
probably some small advantage in rain over the eastern vil . 
In one year the better soils without watering commonly yielded 
two crops. The produce of Koregaon was the same as is ordinari y 
found in first class dry crop lands jrdri, bdjri, wheat, gr m, and oil- 
seeds. Very little cotton was grown; the climate and much of the 
soil was suitable, but other crops paid better, 3773 acres were 
under garden tillage watered chiefly by watercourses or pits fed by 
small streams of which the sub-division was full. The chief garden 
crops were garden wheat, groundnut, and vegetables. Tho Kore- 
gaon subdivision was exceedingly well placed tor markets. In this 
respect the western villages had an advantage being four to ten miles 
east of the town of Sdtdra which was an excellent market for every 
sort of field produce. In the south was the large market town of 
Rahimatpur in the centre of Koregaon, and in the north Deur. 
Other smaller markets were in and near the sub-division. Thenorth- 
western villages were within ten miles of the large market town of 
Wai, but a high range of hills prevented cart communication. The 
sub-division was also exceedingly well supplied with means of com- 
muni¢ation by excellent well-made Scat which were open for 
traffic at all times of the year, The Belgaum-Siitdéra road passed 
by Targaon through the south of the sub-division ; the direct road 





| This Mayni survey settlement was sanctioned by Government in Letter 652 
of 22nd February 1859, The direct levies (Rs. 940) hitherto collected by the village 
officers were abolished and absorbed by the survey assessment. 
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The Land. with the Satéra-Poona line avoiding the turn by : 


nearly north and south through the centre of the sub-division ; 

Sunvar. the Pandharpur-Sdtdra road passed east and west through the 
: Koregaon, centre of the sub-division; the Sdtdéra-Poona road passed enrong 
LEGER. the north-west; and the Sétéra-Wdi road pas | through the 
extreme north-western villages. A few weavers both of cotton 
cloth and of blankets were scattered in the different Villages. But 
the manufactures were of no importance. The Koregaon sub- 
division had thus an excellent climate, good markets, and abundant 
means of communication with distant as well as with local centres 
of trade. 

At the time’of the nage settlement the average rates of assess- 
ment were decidedly high, and, from their extreme inequality, 
pressed severely on a large section of the landholders. Lévni tota 
or permanent reduction from the standard assessment had been 
much more sparingly pra in the villages near Sétéra than in 
the eastern ee —— — “Pies Mera and ye less 
sparingly in later years than formerly; and the average dry cro 
rates on the lands of entire villages frequently ran ag high an Be 
(Rs. 4). The acre rates on the entire ga en lands of some Marg 
averaged as munch as 18s, tae nae was not surprising that the 
people were largely in debt, The land revenue could not have 

n paid entirely from the land. Large numbers of carts were 
owned in the sub-division, and were engaged in the carrying trade 
to Sitéra and between Poona and Sétéra. Much mone had also 
come into Koregaon from wages earned in working on the railway 
in the Poona district. In the opinion of Mr. Price, the Assistant 
Superintendent of Survey, without these mY the people 
instead of tekking fresh land must have been for to part with 
what they held. 

During the twelve years ending 1858-59 tillage in Koregaon had 
fallen from 63,489 acres in 1847-48 to 60,425 seta in 1855-56 and 
again risen to 62,991 acres in 1858-59; collections had fallen from 
£14,625 (Rs. 1,46,250) in 1847-48 to £19,617 (Rs. 1,26,170) in 
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i Mr. W. & Price, Assist, Supt, of Survey, 13th December 1859, 
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The statement shows that a stricter system began to be 
introduced in 1854-55 under which remissions fell from about £2000 
(Rs. 20,000) to about £600 (Rs. 6000). Under the survey 
settlement the seventy-three Koregaon villages were arranged im 
three classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 6s. to 
5s. (Rs.3-24). The first class villages in the west of the sub- 
division had some advantage over the rest in climate and in 
| markets; the third class villages in the east and north-east had 
the worst climate and the poorest markets. The second class 
villages were intermediate between those of the first and third 
classes. The rates in the first and second classes were higher than the 
officers of the Southern Mardtha Country survey had ever imposed, 
but the survey had never been introduced in any sub-division with 
such extraordinary natural and acquired advantages. For garden 
lands the highest acre rates proposed by the survey were Ids. 
(Rs. 64) for the first class, 12s, (Rs. 6) for the second class, and 
Ils, (Rs. 54) for the third class. The average garden acre rate was 
estimated at 8s, (Rs. 4). On the tillage of 1858-59 the survey rates 
showed a fall from £14,953 (Rs, 1,49,530) to £15,695 (Rs, 1,36,950) 
or eight per cent. The details are : 

Koregaon Survey Setilement, 1859-60. 





The proposed survey rates were sanctioned by Government in 
January 1860." 

In the same year (1859-60) the survey settlement was introduced 
into the mémlatdir’s division of Khdnipur in the east of the 
district. This group of fifty-six Khandpur villages lay immediately 
south of the Mayni mahdlkari’s division of Khaén4pur which had 
been settled in 1858-59. The Khandpur group was bounded on 
the south by alienated or private villages mixed with the lands of 
Athni in Belgaum and Tasgaon then in Belgaum and now in Sétdra. 
On the west the Khindpur sub-division was separated from Karéd 
and Targaon by the continuation of the line of hills which divided 
Koregaon from Khatév. The Khand&pur group of fifty-six ee 
covered about forty miles in extreme length from east to west with a 
breadth from north to south varying from ten to eighteen miles. 
The rainfall dwindled from west to east and was much more ample 
and certain in the western villages than in the eastern. The crops 


1 Gov, Letter 995 of 25th January 1560; the Surv, Supt, Capt. W. C. Anderson's 
Report 19 of 12th January 1860, 
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both dry and garden were like those of Koregaon, Khindpur had 
pessoa see markets within its limits, but the chief mart was the 
aE trading town of Kardéd about ten miles to the west. The 
nade road from Bijapur to the coast, by the lately opened Kumbharli 
pas, ran east to west through the south of indipur. The road 
from Belgaum to Sitdra by Taésgaon also ran through the west of the 
Khan4pur survey group from south to north. In roads and markets 
the villages had a decided advantage over the rest of the 
group. A few weavers were scattered through the different villages, 
but there was no manufacturing town. The bulk of the people 
seemed fairly off, certainly much freer from debt than in Koregaon. 
During the twelve years ending 1858-59 Kh4éndpur tillage had 
varied little. The area in 1847-48 was 67,253 acres and in 1858-59 
67,298 acres, the least was 65,307 acres in 1855-56, and the 
average was 66,503 acres; collections were £6036 (Rs. 66,360) in 
1847-48 and £6789 (Rs, 67,890) in 1858-59, the lowest was £4628 
(Rs. 46,280) in 1853-54, and the average £5799 (Rs. 57,990); and 
remissions had varied from £1985 (its. 19,850) in 1849-50 to 
nothing in 1858-59 and averaged £824 (Its. 8240). The details 
Ore = 


Kidnépur Tillage and Revenue, 1847.1859, 
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Under the Satara chiefs the revenno management of this grou 
was half-way between the sub-divisions to the east where the 
permament reductions or tofa were lavish and uncalled-for, and the 
west like Koregaon where the management was strict and the 
assessment high.! ‘The average rates of assessmentin many villages 
were low, and were moderate in all except those in the west, Every- 
where great inequalities were common and might be removed to 
the gain rather than to the loss of reyenne. The survey divided the 
fifty-six Khindpur villages into four classes according to their 
distance to the west which carried with it good climate and good 
markets. The highest dry crop acre rates proposed were 4z., Se, Ged., 
de. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. (Rs.2, Rs. 1}, Re. 1,4,, and Rs, 1%). In 4804 
acres of garden land the higthest rates iroposed were 10s. and 94. 
(Rs. 5 and Rs, 44) for the first and Sacana classes, and &s. and 7x. Ged, 
(Rs. 4 and Rs. 3}) for the third and fourth classes. As munch of 
the garden land was poor the average garden rate was estimated 
at 5s. Gd. (Rs. 2%). The effect of the survey was in the seventeen 
first class villages to lower the agsessment on the 1858-59 tillage 


' Capt, W, C. Anderson, Sury. Supt. 19 of 12th January 1860, 
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from £1947 (Rs. 19,470) to £1699 (Rs. 16,590) ; in the nineteen 
second class villages the effect was to raise the revenue from £2334 
(Rs. 23,340) to £9524 (Rs. 25,240); in the thirteen third class 
villages to raise the revenue from £1954 (ts. 19,540) to £2016 
(Re..20,160); and in the seven fourth class villages to raise the 
revenue from £504 (Rs, 5040) to £564 (Rs, 5640). Over the whole 
fifty-six villages the effect was a slight increase from £6739 
(Rs, 67,390) to £6743 (Rs. 67,430). The details are : 
Kidadpur Sureey Settlement, 1859-600, 
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Government sanctioned these survey rates in January 1860. 

In 1860-61 the survey settlement was introduced in Wii in the 
extreme north-west of the district. Wai included 103 villages, 
seventy-four of which were under a mémlatdér and twenty-nine 
under a mahdlkari. The mdmlatdér’s charge was entirely above 
the Silpi range of hills. It was bounded on the north by the Bhor 
state, on the east by Koregaon, on the south and south-west by 
Sdtdra and Jivli, and on tho west by the villages under the 
Superintendent of Mahdbaleshvar which, except ina few cases, came 
between the Wai villages and the crest ofthe hills. The mahg cari’s 
villages were in the valley of the Nira in the extreme north, They 
were divided from Poona hy the Nira and from the rest of Wai by the 
east and west running Salpi or Kématki spur. On the west this group 
was bounded by the villages of the Pant Sachiy and on the east by 
the villages of the chief of Phaltan, The two Wai groups differed 
much in climate. In the mahdlkari’s eastern villages along the 
Sdtira-Poona road between the Sdlpi hills and the Nira bridge 
the rainfall was light and somewhat uncertain. With almost every 
mile westwards along the hanks of the Nira the rainfall became more 
favourable, till in the western villages near Shirval on the Poona- 
Mahdbaleshvar road the fall was ample. There was also much 
variety in the mémlatdar’s villages. Those of the main sub-division 
Sy the east, south-east, and south of thes considered first class 

ry crop villages having as good a climate and as certain a 
rainfall ze anywhere. ‘lo the west nearer the Mahdbaleshvar 
hills the rainf; rapidly became heavier, and in the villages closa 
under the hills was too heavy for any but inferior dry crops, and the 
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I Gov. Letter 395 of 28th January 1960; the Surv. Supt. Capt, W. CG, Anderson's 
Report 19 of 12th January 1860, 
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Chapter VIII. hill side villages and hill top villages had little continuous tillage. 


SCRVEY, 


The inferior grains nachni aéva and vari, which formed the staple food 
of the hill people, were grown on the hill sides without the help of 
the plough, one spot being cropped for two or perhaps three years and 
then left fallow to recover for three to eight years. Some rice was 
grown in Wii especially close to the hills, Iu the east jrari bajri 
gram and the other crops common to superior dry Late 
throve well. moan a the ae the pian “are too heavy for 
superior dry crop tillage and almost the only dry crops grown were 
tho hill betAi sdebae wari. and séva. Especi ly near Wai the 
villages in the east and south-east of the mémlatddr'’s division had 
a good deal of garden land. The garden land was partly watered 
by wells but chiefly by water-courses or pdts from : 
ndlas, many of which ran all the year. A good deal of sugarcane 
Was grown. Its juice was made into gul or raw sugar which was 
sadly sold in the town of Wii or sent to Poona and Satéra. The 
better soils without the help of water commonly yielded two crops 
in one year. 

The sub-division was well off for markets. Besides tho | 
town of Wai in the centre where a daily market was held, within 
the sub-division were minor markets, and beyond the borders were 
Phaltan, Bhor, Sitdra, and Malcolmpeth or Mahébaleshyar, A good 
made road ran from Wi to Sdtdra,and the road from Sétra to Poona 
which ran along the western edge of the mahdlkari’s division get 
the villages of that part ready communication with large markets. 
A made road with a good slope but almost too narrow for carts ran 
from Wii to Mahdbaleshyar up the Pasarni pass. From Waia bullock 
cart track by the Kamatki pass and Shirval led about forty-five 
miles to Poona. The western villages of the mahdlkari’s division 
had no made road near them. Except a little scattered hand-loom 
Weaving tillage was the only industry. Wai, with about 11,000 
people, was the only place of importance in the sub-division. Tt was 
a favourite residence for Bréhmans and other men of means and was 
a good market for local field produce. In the eastern villages the 
husbandry was decidedly good and the people on the whole were 
fairly off. Though not uncommon debt was by no means general. 
In the hill villages the people were as well probably better off than 
in most hill districts as their produce found a ready sale in the 
large market of Malcolmpeth. 


Captain Adams had surveyed the whole subdivision about 1820 and 
since 1523-24 his areas had formed thehasisof the accounts. Still, under 
the Rajds’ rule and up to the surve settlement, the ancient rates of 
assessment remained in force. The chief change had been the 
introduction of lévni tota or permanent reductions which were wag 
granted by the Réjas, though less freely in the west near Sétdra than 
in the east, In Wai as in Koregaon the average assessment was hich 
and the pressure was aggravated by extreme inequality. It was the 
Rajas’ principle to exact the last rupee from good soil and well favoured 
districts and to give poor land and dry districts at an almost 
nominal assessment. A common result was that good land passed 
out of tillage and the people were forced to work the poorer soils. In 
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unequal, In several vill the earden acre rates for the whole 
village averaged £1 4s, and £1 8s. (Ra. 12 and Rs. 14), and 
rates of 14s. to £1(Rs.7-10) were common. In other vi 


averag SURVEY. 
nee th Wat, 
average <= acre rate was only,4s. to 10a. (Rs.2-5). As ever ee 
village had a share of poor garden land so high an average coulc 

not be kept up without trenching on legitimate profits. During the 
thirteen years ending 1859-60 tillage’ in Wai had varied from 79,757 

acres in 1854-55 to 86,970 in 1859-60 and averaged 83,730; collec- 

tions from £7814 (Rs. 78,140) in 1853-54 to £10,531 (Rs. 1,05,310) 

in 1858-59 and averaged £9334 (Rs. 93,340) ; and remissions from 

£213 (Rs. 2130) in 1858-59 to £2076 (Rs. 20,760) in 1850-51 and 

averaged £1045 (Rs. 10,450). The details are: 

Wadi Tillage and Revenue, 1847-1860. 
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During the six years ending 1859-60, probably chiefly from the 
improvement in thestate of the people due to the rise in produce prices, 
issi ratively small Sony during the last three 
y "he measuring of Wai was begun in the end of 
1855-56 when a spread of tillage set in and continued steadily. 
This spread in tillage like the fall in remission was sipenesiily 
chiefly due to a rise in the price of grain. From 1847-48 to 
1854-55 the average yearly collections were £8920 (Rs. 89,200), 
and from 1855-56 to 1859-60 they were £9996 (Rs. 99,960), 
that is an increase of £1076 (Rs. 10,760) or twelve per cent. 
In Wai as in other parts of the district considerable areas were 
taxed at needlessly light rates. In many cases also the rates were 
unduly high. The rates wanted levelling rather than lowering.’ 
The twenty-nine villages in the mahdlkari’s charge were arranged 
in four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 4s. 3d. 
to 29. 9d. (Rs. 24 to Rs. 18). The first class included the extreme 











= The scree were obtained by turning Capt. Adams’ bighds into acres at 36 gunthds 
am bighs 

‘Capt. W.C. Anderson, Survey Superintendent, 55 of 22nd January 1861 and 67 
of Slat January 1561. 
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westerly villages which had the best climate ; and the fourth class 
the dry eastern eg pi on the Poona-Sitéra road be- 
tween the foot of the Salpi hills and the Nira bridge. The second 
and third class villages lay between the first and fourth classes. 
The mémlatdér’s seventy-four villages were arranged in six classes 

i ) acre rates varying from 6s. to 2s, (Rs. 3- 
Re. 1). The first class comprised the villages in the east of the 
sub-division which were the best dry-cro es 






jirayat steadily tilled : after year, of which many Villages had 
little or none tied laeil eroreol for three years and then fallowed 
for one to three or four years; and dali or kumri lands cropped two 
or sometimes three years and then left fallow for six to ten years, 
On the tisdli and kumri a scale of rates headed by one pee was 

roposed, but the highest acre rates actually levied were 44i, (3 az.) 
for kumri and 9d. (6 as.) for tisdli land. On the irdyat or con- 
tinuonsly tilled lands of the fifth and sixth classes the highest rates 
proposed were 2s. dd. and 2s, (Rs. 14 and Re. 1). As in these hill 
Magy oe the old assessment was shown in the lump on each holding, 
no detailed. comparison could be made between the former rates 
and the new rates. 

The reason for the unusual number of groups and rates of assess- 
ment was the variety in the tillage of the sub-division from the best 
dry crop to nearly the worst hill land. The following statement 
shows the different groups with their respective rates - 

Wdi Survey Rates, 1800-61, 
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The effect of the survey was to lower the rental from £10,487 
ee to £9928 (Ks. 95,280) or about nine per cent. The 
COALS are; 
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saree proposed rates were sanctioned by Government in February 
1861! 

In 1861-62 the survey settlement was introduced in the Satéra Sitdra, 
sub-division of 101 villages, Sétdéra was bounded on the west by 1861-68, 
the great range which runs parellel to the main crest of tho 
Sahyddris, separated from it by the Koyna valley ; on the north by 
a range of hill es parating it fror easy and the Kudal valley ; 
on the east by the Krishna; and on the south by a spur which 

ted it from Targaon. The sub-division consiste of two 
valleys, that of the Yenna or Vena on the north and that of tho 
Urmodi or Parli river on the south of the Sdtira fort range. Both 
these rivers were feeders of the Krishna and their valleys merged 
into the Krishna valley whose course formed the eastern boundary 
of the sub-division. Thronghout the eastern half of the sub-division 
the climate was exceedingly Ricans toagriculture, the el both 
of the early and of the later rains was in general ample and certain, 
and in most seasons all good dry-crop soils yielded two harvests, 













Towards the west the rainfall became heavier, fill in the hill villages 
at the head of the Parli valley continuous dry-crop tillage almost 
entirely gave way to ndchniandrice. In the centre and east the 
dry-crop tillage was excellent. A considerable area of garden land 
was watered by wells and channels or pdts in the centre and cast 
and almost exclusively by channels in the west. Most s of the 
subdivision were well off for made roads, The road from Igaum by 
Tasgaon, after crossing the Krishna, ran up the Yenna valley to Satéra, 
and the road from Siitéra to Mahébalesh var also ran up the Yenna 
valley. Three other made roads crossed the north of the subdivi- 
sion, from Satéra to Wai, to Poona, and to Pandha ur, of which all 
and especially the Poona road were much used. n the south the 
Parli valley was crossed by the Sétara-Kolh4pur road. The villages 
towards the head of the Parli valley were the only villages in the 
sub-division which were badly off for communications. Still even 
this tract was in no place more than twelve miles from Sdtéra ina 
direct line. The Satara sub-division was exceedingly well off for 
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1 Gov. Letter 867 of 20th Feb. 1561; Survey Superintendent, §5 of 22nd Januar 
1561 and 67 of 21st January 1561, : 
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every form of local field prodace. There were also minor markets 
in and near the sub-division. The heavy traffic on the trank roads 
created an enormous demand for grain especially for cattle fodder. 
On the whole the people were well-to-do. There was a good deal 
of debt. Still, even where the rates pressed heaviest, landholders 
were able to eke ont a living by carting or by labour in Bomba: 
during the fair months. During the fourteen years ending 1860-6 
illage' in Satira varied from 40,201 acres in 1852-53 to 46.740 in 
1860-61 and averaged 43,643 ; collections from £7116 (Rs. 71,160) 
in 1853-54 to £9185 (Rs.91,880) in 1860-61 and averaged £8577 
(Rs. 85,770) ; and remissions from £123 (Rs. 1230) in 1858-59 to 
£1993 (Rs. 19,030) in 1853-54 and averaged £672 (Rs. 6720). ‘The 
details are : 


Sdtdra Tillage and Revenue, 1847 - 1861, 
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As in Koregaon and Wai the old assessment was extremely un. 
equal, and especially in the east of the sub-division was very high. In 
the village of PAtkhal near Sétéra the dry-crop bigha (,4ths of an 
acre) rate was said to beas high as £1 and £1 4. (Rs. 10 and Ra. 12). 
In this village in 1860-61 the average dry-crop acre rate amounted 
to 17s. 3d. (Rs. 8§). The corresponding dry-crop acre rates were 
Ils. 44d. (Rs. S14) im Gojegaon, 7s. 74d. (Rs, 3%) m Nisral, 6s, 7 4. 
(Rs. 3)),) in Chinchner, and 7s. 1}d. (Rs. 3.) in Angdépor. All of 
these villages contained a large proportion of poor eoil, so that 
without some special help these rates could not have been realised. 
The explanation was that the government lands in these villages 
had been excessively taxed under the Raj4s to make up for the large 
area of quit-rent or rent-free land which the villages contained. 
The same practice existed in many Kardd vill ges. In some cases 
it was stated that no one was allowed to till alienated land unless 
he held a certain portion of heavily assessed government land. Tha 
inamddars woald be L ping cd benefited by fixing the assessment of 
the Government land on a just standard? Survey rates correspond- 
E pe ates were found by turning Capt. Adama’ bighds into acres at 36 qunthds to 


= bel HO Anderson, Supt, Rev. Surv. Southern Maratha Country, 563 of 24th 
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ing to those adopted in the mémlatdir’s division of Wai which 
was settled in the previous year were proposed for Satéra. The 
villages to the east and as far as a little to the west of a north and 
south line running through Sdtdra were placed in the first class. 
Thence to the west the highest rate decreased as the rainfall 
became more and more excessive and the villages less accessible, 
In the hill villages where all tillage was broken by fallows the dry- 
crop rates were much lower than anywhere else. The plain villages 
were arranged in five classes and the hill villages in two classes. 
Of the seven classes, the first included all the eastern or plain por- 
tion of the sub-division and nearly all the highly ser villages. 
In the remaining villages the existing assessment was generally 
moderate and sometimes low. Everywhere the existing rates on 
rich soils were out of proportion heavier than those on poor soils 
which were often given at nominal rates. The following statement 
shows the different classes and their highest rates of assessment : 
Sdidra Survey Rates, 1861-62, 
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On the tillage of 1560-61 the survey rates showed a fall from 
£9188 to £8593 (Rs. 91,880 - Re. 85,930) or 65 per cent. The 
details are: 


visas | snee3 | ores | e3,on | 


Except the hill villages the proposed survey rates for the entire 
sub-division were sanctioned by Governmentin May 1862. Instead 
of two hill classes Government made one class assessed at a highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (Re. 1). | 

In 1861-62 the survey settlement was introduced into the Jayli 
sub-division? Jdvli included three distinct sections: The Kudal 





1 Government Letter 1843 of Sth May 1862 ; Major W. ©, Andorsos, Sury, San 
S53 of 4th Sopra 1361, os . ; crsop, Surv. Supt. 
| 37 villages settled in 1955-59 and included in Maha | 
sictlridiadd fas tail cabseadant included in Mahdbaleshvar was 

BH 1252.47 
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Chapter VIII valley; the Medha valley up which the Sdtdra-Mahabaleshvar road 
The Land. | 0}; and the upper Koyna valley and a portion of the tableland on 
ee each side of the Koyna river. The Kudél and Medha valleys ran 
eer from west to east, and the Koyna malley from north to south parallel 
ieree, With the Sahyddris, The Javli valleys started from the 
wt ers Dee and were separated by spurs branching from 
it. Near the Mahdébaleshvar plateau the tablelands on their tops 
broadened till they held many villages. Every pera of climate 
occurred within Jdvli limits, In A eppetieas tse east of the Kudal 

valley near the Wai-Sétéra road the rains were light enoug 
admit of first class dry-crop tillage, while in the Mahébaleshvar 
vi the fall of rain varied from about 150 to 370 inches. In 
the Mahdbaleshvar villages nothing could grow bat hill grains or 
rice, and even they failed if planted before the first violence of the 
monsoon was over. In the eastern villages both of the Medha and 
of the Kudal valleys especially in the Kudal villages the rainfall was 
sufficiently moderate to allow of high oop tillage and the 
better aie without the help of water yielded two crops in the year. 
Up the western valleys the better dry-crops such as jedri became 
less common and at last at the head of the valleys and in the hills 
most of the land was cropped for two or three years and then left 
fallow for three to six years. Ndchni, vari, an other hill grains 
formed the staple dry crops. In the patches of good land capable 
of continuous tillage a little barley and wheat were raised. Rice 
was the staple crop in all these villages and in some Villages con- 

siderable quantities of sugarcane were grown. 

All Jévli hill villages were well off for markets. bine pi rs 
of Satara was within easy reach of the east end of the Mec valley 
and the large market of Wai was within easy reach of the Kudal 
valley, and the station of Mahdbaleshvar absorbed all the marketable 
produce of the hill villages which, excepting the extreme southern 
villages on the Koyna, were all within twelve or fourteen miles of 
Malcolmpeth, These villages were also within a moderate distance 
of the tidal port of Chiplun in Ratndgiri from which all sorta of 
produce went by sea to He mee Chiplon was reached by bullock 
tracks down the Sahyiidris. The people of the hill villages were 
therefore much better off than most hill people. They had a 
ready market for all produce, also for grass, wood, bemmbout and 
other house building materials, The station of Mahdbaleshvar 
created a large demand for hich paid labour for several months in 
the year, A considerable bullock traffic between the plains and 
the port of Mahdd also moved up the Medha and Kudal valleys by 
the Kelgad and Tai passes across the Mahdbaleshvar range. This 
traffic caused a great demand for fodder. Till this survey settle- 
ment in all hill villages, even far down the Medha aa: Kudal 
valleys, the revenue management was very rode. The lands of a 
village were generally divided Among a certain number of rsons, 
originally of one family and bearing one family name, The lands 
of each sharer were known to himself and to the other villagers, 
but there was no precise record of the situation of the lands of each 
in the accounts. Each person was debited with his share of the 
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village revenue. The landholders whose names were entered in the 
accounts tilled part of their lands themselves and sublet parts to 
others on their own terms. In the Medha and Kudal valleys where 
was much superior land the rates in neighbouring villages were 
very unequal. The villages were generally very small, and people 
living in one village often tilled in another and thus to some extent 
the heavy assessment of one village was counteracted by light 
assessment in a neighbouring aes In the hill villages the 
assessment was generally moderate. For several yeara before 1862, 
the revenue had not increased more than ten per cent while produce 
prices had nearly doubled. Within the four or five years ending 
1862 the state of the people had greatly improved, This rise in 
prices had enabled the people to do almost entirely without remis- 
a to bring under tillage all but 923 acres of the arable 

During the fourteen years ending 1860-61 collections in Javli had 
fallen from £3850 (Rs. 38,500) in 1847-48 to £2194 (Rs. 21,940) in 
1§53-54 and again risen to £4158 (Rs. 41,580) in 1860-61: and 
remissions had risen from £233 (Rs. 2330) in 1847-48 to £1695 
(Rs. 16,950) in 1853-54 and again fallen to £4 (Rs. 40) in 1860-61. 
The details are: 

Jdoli Tillage and Revenue, 1847 - 1981, 
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The 141 villages were arranged in seven classea with hi 
crop acre rates varying from 68. to 2s. lid. (Rs. 3-1,',). 3 
survey rates proposed for Jdvli were almost the same as those pro- 
prt for the Satéra sub-division. They began with a three-rupee 

ighest dry-crop acre rate for the villages farthest east in the 
Kudal valley close to the Sitéra-W4i road and gradually became 
smaller towards the western hills. In the sixth st seventh 
class hill villages the rates both for dry-crop and rice land were 
slightly in excess over those proposed in the Satéra bill villages, 
as the nearness of Mahdbaleshvar and of Chiplun gave them a 
decided advantage as regards markets. Garden land was almost 
confined to the Kudél and Medha valleys. The hill villages and 
the Koyna valley had very little fe land, For the Jdvli 
epee lands the same rates were adopted as those pe ed for 
Bitdra. The following statement shows the number of vil and 
the survey rates proposed for each class : 


1 Survey Superintendent, 76 of 26th March 1962, 
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On the tillage of 1560-61 the survey rates showed a fall from 
£4158 to £4002 (Rs. 41,580 - Rs. 40,020) or 3-7 per cent. The 


details are : Jeli Survey Settlement, 1861-62. 
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The proposed survey rates were sanctioned by Government in May 
1862, with, as in the case of the Satéra settlement, the alteration of a 
highest dry-crop acre rate of one rupee for all hill villages. 

Tdrgaon, In the same year (1861-62) the survey settlement was introduced 

1861-62, in the Targaon sub-division. ‘The Taérgaon survey group included 
fifty-five villages, forty-two in the mémlatdér’s division and thirteen 
in the mahalkari’s division. In position the Targaon sub-division 
<2 eee with the Sdtéra sub-division, except that it stretched a 
little farther east and west. It was bounded on the east by the line 
of hills which separated the Khatayv and Khan4pur sub-divisions from 
those in the Krishna valley, Koregaon Sétéra and Karad. On the 
west T'érgaon reached the main Sahyddri range including the lower 
part of the Koyna valley, instead of, as was the case with Satéra, 
being bounded by the eastern or Bamnoli-Gherddétegad range, 
running parallel with the main erest of the Sahyddris, which formed 
the eastern boundary of the Koyna valley. The bulk of the mam- 
latdars’ villages were in the Krishna valley. Very few were in the 
side valleys between the spurs of the inner line of the Sahyddris 
and of those which formed the eastern boundary of Targaon. The 
villages on these spurs to the west and in the valleys between them 
were nearly all alienated. The Pitankar alone held forty-three. 


ee EE eee 


; | Government Letter 14? of &th  1Re2 - tae ¥ o mie | 
Southern Maratha Country, 76 of S6th bar lesa Sey eee 
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The mahdlkari’s division included the lower part of the Koyna 
valley. The Koyna river ran north and south between the main 
line of the Sahyjdris and the parallel range as far as the 
mahalkart’s station of Helvik where it was crossed by a fine bridge 
built in 1857. At Helvik was a break in the eastern ra age and the 
river turned sharply to the east and flowed east to the Krishna at 
Karid about twelve miles east of the eastern limit of the Helvak 
mahilkaris charge. In the Krishna valley the rainfall, as a rule, 
was sufficient and certain, and the best dry crop cultivation flourished. 
On the superior soils in many cases two dry crops were grown in the 
same year. Further to the west the rains steadily becamo heavier 
and less favourable for superior dry crops, till, on the western border, 
the bulk of the dry crops were obtained from broken hill tillage. 

The main road from Kolhépur to Sétéra passed through the centre 
of the mamlatddr’s villages to the west of the Krishna. A parallel 
line of road from Karad by Masur joined at Masur the Pandharpur and 
Kumbhiirli pass road. The Pandharpur road went through Masur 
and then down the Cherigaon Ds by Helvak and the Kumbhérli 
pass to Chiplun. Thns the valley of the Krishna and the valley of 
the Koyna after its easterly turn at Helvék were well provided with 
roads to the large markets of Kardéd and Sitdéra and also to the 
Ratnagiri port of Chiplun. Michni straw had a very considerable 
value near all made roads or bullock tracks which passed over the 
Sahyadris at intervals of every few miles, The surplus produce of 
the Sahy:dri villages went to the Konkan where was a ready market 
for all kinds of food. For some years before the survey (1857-1862) 
it had become common for men to leave their villages between the 
harvest and sowing season and go in search of labour to Bombay or 
Khandala. A few even went beyond sea, occasionally, in times-of war, 
to China.’ The wives and families of absentees were supported in 
their villages on the produce of the preceding harvest. Even if the 
whole crop was used by the husbandman and his family without 
leaving any surplus for sale, the money earned by labour, after 
paying the assessment, provided what clothing or other articles 
were required or was spentin clearing debts incurred on marriage 
ceremonies.” ‘The land was well and carefully tilled and the people 
seemed well-to-do. There was some debt but high produce prices 
during oe pee six years and the opening of fresh markets by road- 
making had lightened the burden of heavy and uneven assessment. 
During the fourteen years ending 1860-61 tillage in Targaon varied 
from 50,568 acres in 1851-52 to 54,795 in 1860-61 an = tne 
01,995 ; collections from £7918 (Rs. 79,180) in 1851-52 to £9394 
(Rs. 95,340) m 1860-61 and averaged £8660 (Rs. 86,600) ; and remis- 
sions from £48 (Rs. 480) in 1860.61 to £1258 (Rs. 12,580) in 
1849-50 and averaged £590 (Rs. 5900). The details are : 








"In 1861 Major Anderson, the Survey Superintendent, in one of the most out of the 
way parte of the Sahyddris met a man who told him that for some months he had 
been in China with the Land Transport and had only left Tien Tsin 3 months before, 

* Major W. C, Anderson, Survey Superintendent, 131 of 26th April 1882, 
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The fitty- -five Térgaon ATED? in six classes sod 
charged highest dry acre rates which eee very closely 
with the Satara rates. > hea rk lisie wick ised all the villages in the 
centre of the Krishna valley, which were most favourably placed both 
as climate and communications. The second included 
the immediately under the line of the Bamnoli-Gheridategad 
hills, that is the range parallel with the main es of the SahyAdris, 
They were somewhat less favourably placed as a nearness to 
lines of made road. This class also included the vi taper od 
to the west of the first class villages. The shird fourth and fi 
classes included villages further and further to the west, and the 
sixth class included three hill villages in the mimlatddr’s: urge 
and thirteen hill villages in the mahalkari’s charge. The reason why 
so few villages appeared in the second third fourth and fifth prc! 
was that in the centre and west of the mémlatdar’s charge most of 
the villages were private or indm. The average garden land rates 
were 4 little higher in the first class than in the Satdra sub-division 
because the average qual hee the Térgaon garden land was somewhat 
better than in Satéara, highest rice land rates from the second 
class downwards were a fraction lower than in Satara, The first 
a classes had only 153 acres of rice land. The assessment both 

and of wet land in the sixth class or hill villages was conshiler. 
ebly ower than that proposed for Saétéra and Javli. The three hill 
villages i in the mémlatdar’s division were in out of the way places, 
and the thirteen hill vi in the mahdlkari’s division were on the 
second range of hills to the south of the Koyna and the Kumbharli 
pass road in the next valley to that of the Koyna in an inferior 
position to either the Satdra or the Jayli hill villages. The following 
statement shows the proposed survey rates for the different classes : 

fdrgaon Survey Rates, 1862, 

| Highest Avemge | . Bits @ Land. 
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- On the tillage of 1860-61 the survey rates showed a fall from 
£9334 to £8653 (Rs. 93,340 - Rs. 86,530) or seven per cent. The 


Tdrgaon Surcey Settlement, 1861-62, 














_ The new rates showed a large reduction in the first class villages, 
In five villages the average existing acre rate on the whole occupied 
dry crop lands was over 6s, (Rs. 3), and in three villages the average 
garden acre rate was over £1 (Rs. 10). ‘These excessive assessments 
could not be removed without some loss of revenue. In the second 
third fourth and fifth classes the old rates were much more moderate 
than inthe first class, and there was little difference between the 
estimated gross collections of the existing and the new assessment. 
In the sixth class or hill oe arise in the dry crop rates more 
than made up for a fall in the rice rates, The proposed survey 
rates for the Targaon villages were sanctioned by Government in 
May 1862." i 

In 1862-63 the survey settlement was introduced into the eighty- 
eight villages of the Karéd subdivision and into the remaining 
fifty-three villages of the Helvék tty division of Targaon the 
rest of which had been settled in the previous year.* Kariid was 
much like Targaon and Sitéra. It lay immediately to the south 
of Targaon. On the east a range of hills separated it from 
Khindpur. The town of Karéd, a little to the south-east of the 
centre of the sub-division, was the sacred meeting of the nearly 

' equal sized Krishna and Koyna. Kardd consisted of three valleys ; 
| partof the Krishna valley whose main direction was north and 
south ; the lower part of the Koyna valley running east and west ; 
and to the south of the Koyna the entire valley of the Kola 
which passed west between the high spurs up to the interior rang 

of the Sahyadris. Most of the Krishna valley, the lower pa t of the 
Koyna valley, and the Kola valley, was the finest alluvial lack soil, 
and the south-west rains were as certain as in Tiirgaon and Sdtéra, 
Towards the west the rainfall increased, till, in the hill villages at 
the head of the Kola valley and on the tableland on the top of the 


















' Government Letter 1841] of 8th Ma 1562; Major W. C. Anderson, Surv. Supt, 
Southern Maratha Country, 131 of 6th oe 1863. ; 
* At the time of the survey settlement these eighty-eight and fifty-three villages 
did not belong to Kardd and Helvak, In 1862 (Dec, 30) the Survey Superintendent 
[wrote that thongh great cha had lately been made in the distribution of vill, 
it Was more convenient to deal with the groups by their old names than a8 parte of the 
ifferent sub-divisions into which they had lately been redistributed, 
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BORIEre Raa all the villages had some garden land, the whole Goren 
saat garden area amounting to 4684 acres. Sugarcane, tobacco, and other 
| valuable crops were Salaay qvown The groundnut was also grown 
to a great extent, as, for some years before 1862, large quantities 
had been sent to Europe. Chiefly in the western villages were 1911 
pets Government rice land much of which yielded a second crop 
of wheat or pulse and occasional crops " sugarcane, Except 
in the Kola valley the Karéd villages were well off for roads and 
markets. The great road from Belgaum and Kolhipur to Sdtéra 
ran throu: h Karad along the right bank of the Krishna, From east 
to west, also through Karid, the sub-division was crossed by the 
inland road which paased wersrente up the left bank of the Koyna by 
the Kumbhérli pass fifty-five miles from Karéd to the tidal port of 
Chiplun in Ratnigiri. The traffic along these two trunk lines caused 
a great demand for every kind of fodder. Karid was a very ee 
market and a place of considerable trade and other minor but 
local sakes nos meer dag escatey nee high om. the 
of the Kumbharh pass e very produce 
aicen wiih had prevailed for eight years before the introduction 
of the survey, though not without debt, the people were well-to-do.’ 
ae moyen nae Krishna valleys the fields were — : Sot 
and care ed and the @ were prosperous. 
the upper Kola valley, wu clan: rainfall and cng i eee 
from markets, were much less well-to-do. : 
ending 1861-62 tillage? in KarAd varied from 71, 790 acres in 1847-48 
to 78,363 in 1860-6 and averaged 74,359 ; collections from £14,712 
(Rs, 1,47,120) in 1852-53 to £18,581 (Rs. 1, $5,810) in 1860-61 and 
averaged £16,903 cai 1,69,030); and remissions from £25 (Rs. om) 











1 Karid Survey Report, 466 of 30th Dec. 1862. The following statement shown te 
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(Rs. 9830). The details are : 
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In addition to the rise of produce prices, which after about 
1856 became general over the whole country, certain local causes 
helped to imcrease the improvement in Karad. During 1855-56 and 
1856-57 there was a large local expenditure on public works. Both 
the Kumbhérli pass road and the cleared road from Satéra to 
Kolhapur were being made and gave full and well paid employment 
to the labouring classes. The opening of the Kumbharli pass road 
was a great source of wealth to the sub-division. 

Though Kardd had greatly improved during the six years before 
the survey settlement, the inequalities of the old assessment > sah 
heavily both on individual holdin and on entire villages. In many 
cases the extremely high rates ah aasenatlaen were in practice less 
burdensome than they appeared. As in other parts of the district 
the excessive rates were confined to villages with a large area of 
alienated land. The rule was enforced that no man should till 
alienated land who did not hold some over-assessed Government land. 
By this means the proprietors or alienees of rent-free or quit-rent 
lands, in order to get their lands tilled, had to content themselves 
with something less than their natural rental because without this 
concession the holders of over-assessed Government land could not 
afford to till the alienated land. By this means some additional 
revenue was indirectly recovered from the holdera of rent-free or 
auit-rent land.! 


Under the survey setilement the eighty-eight Kardd villages 
wore arranged in six classes and charged highest dry crop acre rates 
of 6s. to 24. (Hs.3-1)2 The first class contained the villages in the 
valley of the Krishna and the lower Koyna and Kola valleys near 
their meeting with the Krishna, 'They had a moderate and certain 
supply of rain and were well placed for roads and markets. The 
second third and fourth classes included the less accessible Koyna 








Goes W. ©. Anderson, Surv. Supt, Southern Maritha Country, 466 of 30th 
December 1862, 

*For Karid the Survey Superintendent 1 to adopt a grouping of vi 3 
and rates of assessment the same as those adopted for the neighbouring sub-division 
of Tirgaon, which were very similar to the Stara rates and differed little from those 
of Wai, He was unwilling to fix a higher basis for the rates becanse he doubted 
whether the recent great rise in produce prices would last. Major Anderson, Survey 
Supt. Southern Maritha Country, 466 of 30th December 1862. | 
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and Kola valley villages further to the west. The second class also 
included the villages to the east under and among the spors of the 
hills to the east of the Krishna valley. The fifth class included the 
villages at the head of the Kola valley, and the sixth class the hill 
villages on the slopes and tops of the hills enclosing the Kola valley. 
The following statement shows the survey rates proposed for the 
Karad villages : Kardd Survey Rates, 1862-63, 
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(a) HUM villages. 

The central first class villages were those where the existing 
assessment ranged highest, and where the practice of over-nssessing 
‘overnment land in the occupation of holders of alienated lands hail 
neommonest. Insome of these villages the average existing dry- 
crop acre rate for the whole village was over 9s, (Rs. 44). On garden 
land 16s, (Rs. 8) was a common acre rate and in some villages the 
average acre rate was as high as £14s.(Ra 12). In the second class 
the existing assessment was extremely variable, very high in some 
villages and very low in others. The general result of the survey 
rates was a slight increase. In the third class villages most of which 
were high m the Kola valley the existing rates were little lower than 
in the Rrishnn valley villages. Before the days of roads the difference 
between the value of the lands of these two classes may have been 
small, under present condition the difference was great. The fourth 
and fifth classes comprised the villages farther up the Kola valley 
and the sixth class the hill villages. For the sixth class 2s. ee 1) 
was proposed as the highest dry-crop acre rate but the area 
of land which was continuously culturable could alone bear this rate. 
Tn pure hill lands whose terms of tillage were separated by five or 
six years of fallow the survey acre rate ranged from 3d. to Aled, 
(2-3 as.). The general result of the whole proposed settlement was 
a reduction of eleven per cent on the collections of the previous year. 

The details are : | 

Kardd Survey Setilement, 1862-09, 
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In 1862-63 along with Karéd the survey settlement was introduced Chapter 


into the remaining fifty-three villages of the petty division of 
Helvak in Targaon, into the rest of which survey rates had been 
introduced in the previous year, Most of these fifty-three villages 
were near the Sahyadris. They had not been settled. in the previous 
year because their classification could not be completed in time. 
All were in the Koyna valley or on the hills by which the Koyna 
valley was bounded, They joined the Kardd portion of the Koyna 
valley. Along the part of the valley, below the sharp bend from 
south to east which the Koyna takes at Helvik, along the Koyna’s 
left bank ran the Karéd-Chiplun road. ‘The heavy traffic along 
this road gave the villages of this section a marked advantage over 
the villages in the upper part of the valley. This survey group had 
1171 acres of Government rice land and 190 acres of Government 
pense land. In most villages the bulk of the tillage was of hill 
lands which required fallows. The condition of the people was 
much the same as in Karfid. In the lower Koyna villages they were 
well-to-do, in the upper hill tracts they were poor. , 
During the fifteen years ending 1861-62 tillage in Helvék had 
varied from 31,492 acres in 1855-56 to 32,364 in 1847-48 and 
averaged 31,951; collections from £702 (Rs. 7020) in 1853-54 to 
£1100 (Rs. 11,000) in 1847-48 and averaged £1049 (Rs. 10,490), 
and remissions from £402 (Rs. 4020) in 1853-54 to nothing and 
averaged £58 (Rs. 580). The details are: 
Heledk Tillage and Revenue, 18.47 - 1862. 
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The fall in tillage from 32,364 acres in 1847-48 to $1,674 acres in 
1861-62, and in collections from £1100 (Rs. 11,000) in 1847-48 to 
£1078 (Rs. 10,780) in 1861-62, in spite of the great rise in produce 

ices is remarkable. The Survey Superintendent explained the fall 

y the fact that under existing arrangements most of the villages 
being hill villages paid a lump assessment and the villagers 
distributed the shares among themselves, In this way all the arable 
area was shown as occupied. Since the opening of the Kumbharli 
pass the condition of the people had greatly improved, The survey 
rates applied to the Targaon villages settled in the previous year 
ae suitable to these villages. According to their position they 
fell into four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 
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Chapter VIII. 4, 3d. (Rs. 24) to 2s. (Re. 1) and highest garden acre rates varying 
The Land. from 14s, (Rs. 7) to 10s. (Rs. 5). he details are : 
SURVEY, 





On the tillage of 1861-62 the ey: rates showed a rise from 
£1078 (Rs. 10,780) to £1558 (Rs. 13,880) or twenty-eight per cent. 
The details are : Helvdk Survey Settlement, 1862-63. 








The grounds for the increase of isi ee per cent in the 
Government demand on these villages were the opening of the 
Kumbhirli pass road and the consequent great increase in produce 
prices, 

The proposed survey rates for the Kardd and Helvak villages 
were sanctioned by Government in March 1863.) 

Fiilea, In 1862-63 the survey settlement was also introduced into the 

1962-63. Valva sub-division of 103 Government villages. As several changes 
had lately been made in this group of villages the Survey 
Superintendent dealt with it according to the old boundaries. The 
Valva group of villages lay in the south-west of the district in the 
corner between the Varna and Krishna rivers. It was bounded on 
the north by Kardd, on the north-east and east by the Krishna, and 
on the south and south-west by the Varna. On the western half of 
the northern boundary Valva was separated from Karéd by a lo 
see of the Sahyidris, which in the fifteen miles in the west reducec 
Valva to o ie of not more than three miles wide. The east, near 
the meeting of the Varna and Krishna, was a rich black plain. 
Towards the west the country became more hilly, broken by small 
spurs from the Sahyddris, and with tracts of mél or stony land. 

‘he west of Vilya was exceedingly hilly; the tract between the 


| Gov. Res, 693 of 4th March 1863; Major W.C, Anderson, Surry, Sin 466 of 
d0th Deo, 1862; and Mr. R. E. H, Light, Asst, Supt, 26th November 1862" a 
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Varna river and the lofty spur on the north was roughened with small 
spurs and branches. The rainfall varied greatly in different parta. 
On the Sahyddris and for some miles down the Varna valley the fall 
was too-heayy for any dry-crop tillage except hill grains. Further 
east the raintall became more and more moderate and seasonable, 
till to the east of the centre of the sub-division the general average 
of the rains was all that could be wished for the best dry crop 
tillage, The centre and west had much rice and garden land, the 
garden land watered both from wells and watercourses, and yieldin 


considerable crops of augareane. The soil and climate of some of 


the eastern villages were excellently suited to cotton. But in the 
ordinary state of the cotton market grain and fodder paid better 
than cotton. The acre outturn of New Orleans was at least fifty 
per cent more valuable than that of local cotton.’ The Valva 
sub-division was crossed from north to south by the Satdéra-Kolhépur 


roul and from it a cleared branch of about ten miles passed 
south-west to Battis-Shirila. These were the only made roads in 
the sub-division. Most of the east and centre was level enough to 


admit of cart traffic by the ordinary country tracks during nine - 


months of the year, The main lines of export were two, to the east 
for rice and other hill produce to the great markets of Sangli and 
Miraj, and to the coast with grain and oil seed. Communication 
with the coast was either by the circuitons route of Kardd and the 
Kumbhérli pass to i or by bullock tess by Malkipur a 
large trade centre in Kolhapur dies the Amba pass to the tidal 
pos at Rajapur, or by a second bullock track which followed the left 
bank of the Varna and descended the Tivra pass to Sangameshvar 
in Ratnégiri, The people of Vilva appeared (1863) on the whole 
" prosperous. Compared with Kardd or T'4sgaon the existing assessment 
was light. These low rates were due to the distance of Vilva from 
Sétara. Under the former rule in all the sub-divisions near the 
capital the assessment had been forced to the highest point. In the 
more distant sub-divisions, such as Bijépur and Pandharpur, the old 
revenue management was very lax. ‘T'he distance from the capital 
allowed the district and village officers to settle matters among 
themselves with much less check or interference on the part of the 
head-quarters officials than in parts near Siitara. 

During the fifteen years ending 1861-62 tillage in Valva had fallen 
from 110,711 acres in 1947-48 to 108,543 in 1853-54 and again 
risen to 113,711 in 1861-62; collections had fallen from £21,077 
(Rs, 2,10,770) in 1847-48 to £19,178 (Rs. 1,91,780) in 1851-52 and 
again risen to £28,460 (Rs. 2,34,600) in 1861-62; and remissions 
had risen from £1303 (Rs, 13,030) in 1847-48 to £3635 (Rs. 36,300) 
in 1851-52 and again fallen to £147 (Rs, 1470) in 1861-62, Tho 
details are: 





L In 1863 (116 of Sth May) Major Anderson the Surv. Supt. wrote to the Collector 
of Sitira ; Should the attempt to introduce New Orleans cotton prove successful a 
considerable addition to the present supply of cotton may be expected from Valva 
and ite neig oho ena re a oy « Kolhap = | oe Miraj states would 

field pool New Orleans. Once show the o that New Orleans grows and pays in 
‘alva and it will spread to all the seiektoarind state and alienated villages, Roe 
Gov, Sel, LAXV, 7-8, 
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Pdlea Tillage and Revenue, 1547-1862. 
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The very slight increase in the tillage area from 110,711 acres in 
1847-48 to 113,711 acres in 1861-62 was remarkable. The returns 
were of little value as the survey measurements showed that more 
than one-fourth of the area under tillage had not been brought to 
account, Of the whole area of 157,129 acres shown by the survey 
measurements as much as 10,777 acres were excellent garden and rice 
land. §So that the Seep: acre rate (Re. 1 as, 7}4) could not on the 
whole be heavy though faulty distributioncaused individual hardship, 
Except in 1857-58 when there was a serious local failure of rain, 
since the rise of prices which set in about 1855 remissions had 


greatly decreased. With the prices which ruled during some ye 


fore the settlement the rates were very light. Under the survey 
settlement the 103 Valva villages were arranged in six classes wit 


highest dry acre rates varying from 5s. 3d. to 2s, (Rs. 25 - 
Ret) The villares in the init class were close to the Karad 
sub-division in the Krishna valley. The second class villag 


included the whole of south-eastern and central Vidlva to a little 
west of the Kolhdpur-Sdtdra road, and were bordered on the east 
by some Tfsgaon villages. For these a highest dry crop acre rate 
of 42. Od. (Rs. 2§) was proposed. For the remaining classes, rates 
of 4s. 3d., 3s, Od., 39. Sd., and 2s. (Rs. 2%, Rs. 1}, Rs, 1§, and Re. 1) 
Were proposed according as the villages lay more towards tho west 
a to the Sahyddris. On the tillage of 1861-62 the survey rates 
showed a rise from £23,460 (Rs. 2,34,600) to £25,549 (Rs. 2,539,490) 
or eight per cent. The details are: | 





1 The highest dry acre rate for Tasgaon which was settled in 1859-53 was 
Ra. 2, Tie in 1563 when Vialva was sted, wat considered pdieitnee low, 
at prices had doubled between 1852 and 1563. B. the climate of contral Vil 
was decidedly more certain than that of Tiagaon, On these grounds the Valva survey 
rate waa Od. (6 as.) higher than the Tasgaon rate. Bom. Gov. Sel. LEXV. 12 
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ecoome? 





A considerable part of the increase of revenue was from the 
assessment of inferior soils of which there were considerable tracts in 
the centre of the sub-division. Under former prices the cultivation 
of these soils would not pay; they were considered unarable, never 
having been tilled within the memory of man. They were used by 
the nearest landholder without being brought to account. This to 
some extent explains the great excess in occupied area shown by 
the survey. Existing high prices made these poor lands profitable. 
At the settlement they were often the object of keen competition. 
Thus the assessable area was very considerably ine . The 
survey rates proposed for VAlva were sanctioned by Government in 
June 18632 

The available revenue returns show that a marked increase of 
revenue accompanied and followed the introduction of the revenue 
survey. The revenue rose from £113,956 (Rs. 11,359,560) in 1855 
when the revenue survey assessment was introduced in seventeen 
Mn i to £136,298 (Rs. 13,62,980) in 1865 when the new rates 
had been introduced over the whole 981 villages. Since 1864-65 it 
slowly increased till it reached £137,278 (Rs. 13,72,780) in 1874-75. 
In the next seven years it fell to £195,046 (Rs. 13,59,460) in 1881-82, 


7 details are : Sdidra Surery Results, 1854-1882. 
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SECTION V.-SEASON REPORTS. — 
Season REronts. The following is a summary of the chief available season details 
during the thirty-four years ending 1882-83: 

1849-50, A failure of rain in 1849, in spite of liberul remissions, was 
followed by a shrinkage of tillage in Bijipor and Khandpur. The 
season was also very bad in Kardd and Valva, but there the land- 
holders were for the most part better off, and could continue to hold 
their fields in spite of a bad season.! 

1550-51, In 1850 much of the early or kharif crops which were nearly 
ruined from want of rain wae saved by hea S ieawee at the end 
ofthe season. As the crops in Khindpur and Bijipur were mostly 
early, larger remissions were given in these two sub-divisions than in 
Kardd and Valva, where the late harvest was the most important. 
The cold weather crops were nearly failing when a very heavy and 
timely fall of rain in December made the season in Karfid and Valva 
one of the best known for years. 

1851-52, The season of 1851 was an average one with a sufficient but ill- 
timed rainfall. The revenue of 1851-52 showed a decrease of ahout 
£5580 (Rs.55,800). The fall was due to the abolition of the exchange 





- tax and to the liberal remissions in the south and east. 
1855-56, In 1855 the early rain was very scanty, and the early crops 
suffered considerably. The latter rains were abundant and the late | 


harvest was good in all parts of the district except Javli, Khatdy, 
Khanapur, and Pandharpur where the early harvest is of most 


importance.* 
1856-57, In 1856 the fall in the early part of the monsoon was very 


scanty, and the early crops suffered in all parts of the district except 
in Valva. The late or rabi crop yielded a good harvest and the 
season was healthy.* | 


Sn Seppe 
* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 22 of 1852, 133, This information is for Karid, Valva, 
Khinipor, and Bijapur only. ‘The district annual reports for 1447-45, 1848-49, and 
1549-50 are not available. Collector, 3153 of 2nd June 1883. | 
= tee fick Hd Bes 22 of 1852, 145-149, 
em. ‘ov, Kev, Kec, 16 part 9 of 1856, 2514. The reporta for 1552-53, 1853-4 
and 1854-55 are not available. Collector, 3340.of Sth June 1883. | 
Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec, 17 of 1860, 5. * Kom, Gov. Rev. Rec. 17 of 1860, 148, 
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In 1857-58 rain fell abundantly in easterly showers at the 
beginning of the south-west monsoon and the prosp of the 
season neces favourable throughout the district, ter on the 
rain failed in the eastern sub-divisions of Khatdv, Khéndpur, Pan- 
dharpur and Bijapur, and parts of the sub-divisions of Valva and 
Wa4i, and the ontturn of the earl or kharif crops was small. In the 
remaining sub-divisions the fall of rain was seasonable and the 
harvest was above the average. Except in Khatév and Bijapur and 
in parts of Wai the rabi or late crops yielded a good return. The 
season was healthy. The collections were £144,813 (Rs. 14,48,130), 
del (Rs. 97,270) were remitted, and £10 (Rs. 100) left out- 
standing. 


In 1858-59 the fall in the early part of the south-west rains 
was scanty and the early crops in light soils suffered. With this 
exception both the early and late harvests were good. The district 
was on the whole healthy. The collections rosa from £144,813 to 
£152,794 (Rs. 14,48,130 - Rs. 15,27,940), £3384 (Rs, 33,840) were 
remitted, and £5 (Rs, 50) left outstanding. 

The season of 1859-60 was scarcely an average one. Public 
health was not good ; cholera fever an dysentery prevailed. The 
collections rose from £152,794 to £155,025 (Rs 15,27,940 - 
Rs. 15,50,250), £4076 (Rs.40,760) were remitted, and £4 (Rs. 40) 
left outstanding. 

In 1860-61 the rainfall was favourable and the early crops yielded 
a good returnexceptin the mamlatdar’s division of Valva and in the 
mahalkari’s division of W4i, where they suffered from want of rain 
and from the ravages of insects, In January 1861, except the 
shalu or late juéri, which suffered from insects in the Koregaon and 
Bijépur sub-divisions, from excessive heat in the Satara sub-division, 
ad m excessive moisture in the Kardd and Javli sub-divisions, 
the late crops promised a good harvest. Disease was slightly 
prevalent among men and cattle throughout the district. The 
collections rose from £155,025 to £161,556 (Rs. 15,590,250 - 
Rs. 16,15,560), £1555 (Rs. 15,550) were remitted, and thera were 
no outstandings, 

In 1861-62 the rainfall though sufficient was ill-timed, and, except 
of rice ndgli and sdva, there was an extensive failure of the early 
crops. Cholera prevailed to some extent and cattle disease was 
present in a few places. The collections rose from £161,556 to 
£170,793 (Rs. 16,15,560- Rs, 17,07,930), £2805 (Rs. 28,050) were 
remitted, and there were no outstandings. 

In 1862-63 the early rains were very short and the early crops to 
a great extent failed. Later in the season, during September and 
October, heavy showers improved the prospects and enabled the 
cultivators to sow with late crops much land in which the early crops 
had either not been sown or had failed. The return from these late 
or rabi crops was (March 1863) expected to be snfficient to maka 
g00d the losses caused by the failure of the early rains. Public 
health was good. Cholera and in a few places fever and agne 
appeared, but did not become general. In July and August cattle 
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in some of the subdivisions died from want of fodder. The col- 
lectiona fell from £170,793 to £161,685 (Ra 17,07,930- Rs 16,16,850), 
£3961 (Rs, 39,610) were remitted, and £27 (Rs 270) left out- 


In 1863-64 in the early part of the monsoon the rainfall was 
enerally scanty and insufficient. Later im the season, except in 
Man, Mélsiras, and Pandharpur, the fall was more general and 
satisfactory. With these exceptions the season was on the whole 
an average one. Cholera prevailed and cattle disease to a trifling 
extent. The collections rose from £161,685 to £154,919 (Rs. 
16,16,850 - Ra 18,49,190), £2641 (Rs. 26,410) were remitted, and 
£171 (Rs. 1710) left outstanding. 

In 1864-65 to the end of August the rainfall was seasonable and 
abundant, but a widespread failure of the September-October raina 
damaged both the early and the late harvests. Cholera prevailed 
slightly. The collections fell from £134,919 to £174,085 (Ra. 
19,49,190 - Rs. 17,40,850), £58 (Rs. 580) were remitted, and £212 
(Rs. 2120) left outstanding. 

In 1865-66 the rainfall though not seasonable was sufficient and 
the early or kharif crops were good. The late or rabi crops were 









(February 1866) also generally good and promised a fair harvest, 
The season was healthy. The ullections fell from £174,085 to 





£172,239 (Rs.17,40,850- Rs, 17,22,590), £55 (Rs.550) were remitted, 
and £12 (Rs, 120) left outstanding. 

In 1866-67 in the four sub-divisions of Mahdbaleshyar, Pitan, 
Karaid, and Tisgaon, the carly harvest was good. In Koregaon, 
Satara, Jdvli, Valva, and Shirila it was average, and in Targaon, 
Wai, Khatav, Khandpur, Man, and Mialsiras it was poor. In all 
except Khatdv, Khindpur, Min, and Malsiras, the prospects of the 
late harvest were (February 1867) good. Fever and cholera prevailed 
to a slight extent, but on the whole public health was good. The 
collections fell from £172,239 to £172,052 (Rs, 17,22,390 - Ra, 
17,20,520), £39 (Rs. 390) were remitted, and £13 (Rs, 180) left 
outstanding. 

In 1867-68 the season was on the whole good. The early crops 
yielded a very good harvest especially in aie and the late crops 
throve generally and promised a good return. Public health was 
good though fever was prevalent. The collections fell from 
£172,052 to £171,165 (Rs. 17,20,520 - Rs. 17,11,650), £152 (Rs. 1520) 
were remitted, and £16 (Rs, 160) left outstanding. , 

In 1868-69 the early fall was general and favourable to the early 
erops which promised well, But the late rains were short and 
the late crops were injured to some extent especially in Malsiras 
where the outturn was small. Cholera and fever were widespread 
but slight. The collections fell from £171,165 to £170,256 (Re. 
17,11,650 - Re. 17,02,560), £48 (Rs.480) were remitted, and £211 





~ (Rs. 2110) left outstanding. 


In 1869-70 the rainfall was abundant and seasonable and the 
early harvest was excellent. In January 1870 the late crops were 
also thriving and promised a good harvest. Much heavy rain fell 
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in November and December. Public health on the whole was good. 
The collections fell from £170,256 to £169,230 (Rs. 17,02,560- 
Ra. 16,902,300), £123 (Ra. 1230) were remitted, and £84 (Ra. 840) left 
outstanding. 

In 1870-71 the early rains were not seasonable and in some parts 
of the district sowing was kept back. Later on the fall of rain was 
80 incessant and excessive as to injure the cropa. The early cro 
on the whole yielded an average harvest, and in January 1871 the 
late crops promised well. During the early part of the season fever 
was general but seldom fatal, and during August and September 
there was much cholera, A slight epidemic of cattle disease passed 
over some of the sub-divisions, The collections fell from £169,280 
to £168,568 (Rs. 16,92,300 - Rs. 16,35,680), £49 (Ra. 490) were 
remitted, and £60 (Ra, 600) left outstanding. 

In 1871-72 the rainfall was scanty. In the west the early crops 
yielded a fair return; in the east from want of rain the early crops 
were In most | not sown, and where they were sown the yield 
was small, ‘The late crops where sown withered for want of late rain 
which failed almost throughout the whole of the district. Chole 
and fever prevailed to a slight extent, and cattle disease appeared in 
some sub-divisions, The collections fell from £168,568 to £166,636 
(Rs. 16,85,680 - Rs. 16,66,360), £286 (Rs. 2860) were remitted, and 
£2494 (Rs. 24,940) left outstanding, 

_ In 1872-73 the rainfall was on the whole seasonable. The early 
harvest was good except in some of the hill villages of Jévli, 
Patan, Wai,and Valva. In December 1872 the cold weather crops 

romised well, Slight fever and cholera prevailed, but the season 
both for men and for cattle on the whole was healthy. The 
collections rose from £166,636 to £168,810 (Rs. 16,66,860. Ra. 
16,838,100), £197 (Rs, 1970) were remitted, and £195 (Rs. 1950) left 
outstanding. 

In 1873-74 the rainfall was on the whole seasonable and plentiful. 
Both the early and late harvests were good, Except slight fever 
and dysentery there was little sickness, and cattle also were healthy 
except in Valva and Pétan, The tillage area fell from 1,660,362 
to 1,655,080 acres and the collections from £168,810 to £165,190 
(Rs. 16,88,100 - Rs. 16,51,900), £243 (Rs, 2430) were remitted, and 
£281 (Rs. 2810) left outstanding. 

In 1874-75 the rainfall was seasonable and plentiful. All over 
the district the early harvest was about an average and in December 
1874 the late crops were promising. ‘The public health was good. 
The tillage area fell from 1,658,080 to 1,650,015 acres and the 
collections from£165,190 to £164,456 (Rs. 16,51,900-Rs. 16,44,560), 
£121 (Rs. 1210) were remitted, and £555 (Rs. 5550) left 
outstanding. 

_ In 1875-76 the rainfall was plentiful but unseasonable, heavy at 
first and scanty in the latter part of the season. The early ct 

were damaged by excessive rain, and in some places by floods, but 
the ontturn was not below the bala 2 The late harvest was rather 
below the average owing to want of rain. Cholera prevailed during 
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part of the year, but public health on the whole was good. The 
tillage area fell from 1,650,015 to-1421,067 acres and the collections 
from £164,456 to £155,794 (Rs. 16,44,560 - Rs. 15,57,940), £92 
(Rs. 920) were remitted, and £414 (Rs. 4140) left outstanding. 

In 1876-77 the rainfall besides being’ short was very ill-timed 
and the season over the east of the district was one of famine. 


The early crops suffered considerably and very little of the late 






crops were sown. Cattle suffered greatly from the want of fodder, 
Cholera was general and the mortality high. The tillage area fell 
from 1,421,067 to 1,418,004 acres and the collections from £155,794 
to £130,470 (Rs. 15,57,940 - Rs, 13,04,700), £288 (Rs. 2880) were 
remitted, and £25,185 (Rs. 2,51,850) left outstanding. 

In 1877-78 the rainfall was favourable and the season was good. 
Cholera, fever, and small-pox prevailed. he tillage area fell from 
1,418,004 to 1,415,242 acres. The collections rose from £130,470 











to £151,551 (Rs. 13,04,700 - Rs. 15,15,510), £139 (Rs. 1390) were 


remitted, and £5080 .(Rs, 50,800) left outstanding. 

In 1878-79 in October a very heavy fall of rain did much injury to 
the early crops. Rats and locusts dan the cold weather crops, 
but the harvest was fair. A fatal form of fever prevailed during 
the cold weather. The tillage area fell from 1,415,242 to 1,410,218 
acres and the collections from £151,551 to £150,641 (Rs. 15,15,510- 
Rs. 15,06,410), £116 (Rs. 1160) were remitted, and £5574 (Rs. 
55,740) left outstanding, 

In 1879-80 early in the season rats threatened to be troublesome, 
but the heavy rains of July and August freed the district from the 
pest. Both early and late crops were everywhere good and in parts 
excellent. The season was healthy. The tillage area fell from 
1,410,218 to 1,404,949 acres, and the collections rose from £150,641 
to £152,006 (Rs. 15,06,410 - Rs. 15,20,060), £100 (Rs. 1000) were 
remitted, and £3288 (Rs. $2,880) left outstanding. 

In 1880-81 the short rainfall caused a want of water during the 


hot months. But as the fall was singularly well-timed, the harvest, ' 


especially the cold weather harvest, was one of the richest reaped 
for years. The season was very healthy. The tillage area fell from 
1,404,949 to 1,392,916 acres and the collections rose from £152,006 
to £153,540 (Rs, 15,20,060 - Rs. 15,35,400), £57 (Rs, 570) were 
remitted, and £1210 (Rs. 12,100) left outstanding. | 

In 1581-82 the rainfall was unequally distributed, being in some 
places above and in others below the average. The July and August 
falls were scanty, but most of the early crops were saved by good 
September and October rain. The late crops were ly good. 
Except in Tisgaon, Kh&ndpur, part of Valva, and ndala, the 
season was favourable. Cholera prevailed in all the subdivisions and 
caused 1508 deaths, and faneaworm was common owing to the 
inferior water-su ply The tillage area fell from 1,392,916 to 
1,386,746 acres. The collections rose from £153,540 to £154,989 
(Rs. 15,35,400 - Rs. 15,49,890), £178 (Re. 1780) wer ‘ 
£192 (Rs. 1920) left outstanding, 


were remitted, and 
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In 1882-83 the season was on the whole favourable, Except in 
Karad, the rainfall was much above the average in all the subdivisions, 


Partial damage was caused by excess of rain in some Picton ‘fe 
an be TGS2-85. 


Locusts spread over a | pore 1 of the district, but, 
villages in Wai and Javli, did no serious ag The Nov 
rains were very favourable to the late crops. one that cholera 
proved fatal in 993 cases, public health was on the whole good. The 
tillage area fell from 1,386,746 to 1,384,254 acres. The collections 
rose from £154,989 to £155,270 (Rs.15,49,890 - Rs. 15,52,700), £230 
(Rs. 2300) were remitted, and £58 (Rs, 580) left outstanding. 

The sap eiie statement shows in tabular form the available yearly 
statistics of tillage and land revenue during the twenty-six years 
ending 1882-83 : 
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Usper' the Peshwdéa (1749-1818), except in a few large cities 
whichjhad occasionally exclusive civil courts mostly deciding snits 
referred by the Peshwis, there were no independent civil courts. 
With little or no control from the central government the office of 
civil judge was usually combined in the same office with that of 
political chief, commander of troops, collector of revenue, and police 
magistrate, and as his military, fiscal, or magisterial duties were 
more pressing and perhaps more attractive than the hearing and 
decision of suits, the judicial duties except under special interest 
or favour were considered subordinate and received little attention. 
Thus, as there were few independent civil courts in which the people 
could seek redress as a matter of right, civil justice in aad cassie 
was one administered among husbandmen by the village council 
or panchayat, among traders by the trade or caste guild or 

hajan, and among the military classes by the military commander. 
In cases in which the suitor was a poortrader and the party who 
owed him redress a powerful chief, the suitor often resorted to 
dharna or trdga to obtain justice, that is he stationed himself at the 
door of the chief’s house and often underwent severe privations. 

On the establishment of the Raja’s government under Pratapsinh 
in 1818, though the machinery was little changed, justice was better 
administered. The chief or in his absence his brother and heir- 
apparent alone were the final court of appeal. Bofore he filed a 
snit the complainant had to submit a written or verbal complaint to 
the chief, The chief orally examined the complainant as to the 
grounds of his complaint and the evidence he had to produce in 
support of it, and sometimes sent for the defendant if at hand and 
examined him in the same way. The dispute was thus often settled, 
or the case dismissed as frivolous, without coming to a formal trial. 
But in doubtful or intricate cases, or where no settlement could be 
made, the chief gave leave to bring a suit by filing a detailed 
petition in the court. The suit was then entered for trial in regular 
course before one of the ordinary tribunals of the country, such as 
the panchdyats, the courts of mAmlatdérs, or the Réja’s adalat or 
court where pitt brother presided and where the order to 
any particular o heer to try any particular case was registered. 
This preliminary inquiry by the chief In person, though it showed 








* Early justice (1749 - 1849) is compiled from the in 1851. ees 
missioner the late Sir Bartle Frere eit his setbcal oataind ureae — Com- 








SATARA, sol 
the old Maratha principle that the admission to a court of justice 


was a favour and not a right, led to the immediate satisfaction of 
many Just claims which would otherwise have been repudiated; 


other claims were withdrawn or settled by the parties when they saw. 


the view taken of their case as stated by themselves to an unbiassed 
jadge ; while a regular trial was reserved for cases which from their 
intricacy or the conflict of evidence required to formally stated 
and carefully sifted in a court of law before any decision could be 
formed as to their merits, 
In 1839, on the accession of Shéha or Appa Séheb the judicial 
courts were remodelled under the advice of Colonel Ovans whose aim 
it was to make all possible advance towards the system laid down in 
Regulation IV. of 1827. Petty cases were left to the revenue and 
magisterial officers. For the trial of more important causes regular 
judges called amins and nydyddhishe were appointed on fixed salaries, 
Provision Was also made for a regular system of a ypeal to the chief 
who exercised a general control over every branch of the judicial 
administration. In the eleven subdivisions including Pandharpur and 
Bij4pur besides the present district of Sétéra except Tasgaon which 
then formed part of A’ppa Saheb’s territory, sixteen civil courts, five 
for amins and eleven for nydyddhisha were established. Of the 
five aming’ courts, wing en to decide suits of £30 (Rs. 300) and 
upwards, three were held at Satara, one at Karéd, and one at 
Khénapur. The Sétdra courts had jurisdiction over six sub-divi- 
sions davl, Khatdv, Koregaon, Sétira, Tirgaon, and Wai ; the 
Karéd court over two sub-divisions Kardd and Valva; and the 
Khandpor court over three sub-divisions Khandpur Pandharpar 
and Bijdpur. Each of the eleven nydyddhishs' courts was held 
at the head-quarters of each of the eleven sub-divisions, with 
powers to decide suits of £2 10s. to £30 (Rs. 25-300), To dispose of 
claims under £2 10s. (Ra. 25) the mamlatddér in each sub-division 
held a court of petty requests in which & petition was received and 
the defendant called upon for his reply. If the defendant admitted 
the claim, an order to pay was endorsed on the petition ; if he dis- 
puted the debt, the case was reported to the chief who directed 
that evidence to the claim should be recorded, or that the claim 
as primd facie untenable should be thrown out without further 
inquiry. In the disposal of these cases no powers of award were 
vested in the mamlatddrs who, after having taken the evidence on 
both sides, referred ok Re for final disposal to the’ Auaur 
or head-quarter office. Suits of less than £1 (Rs. 10) were usually 
referred by the mémlatdér to the shekhddr of the village gno within 
which the cause of action arose or the defendantdwelt. he shebhddy 
investigated and reported the case to the mimlatdér in the same 
manner aa did the mamlatdir to the Auawr. Independent of these 
civil courts subject to revision by the chief, the six guaranteed 
jagirdara of Bhor, Phaltan, Aundh, Jath, Daphlapur, and Akalkot, 
held their own courts. Against the decrees of these Jagirddrs an 
appeal lay tothe Resident at the Raja's court. Besides these, 
under granta or sanads received from Appa Saheb or former 
Governments, a number of smaller jdgirdara and indmddra held 
petty tribunals, with powers to decide suits arising within the limite 
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of a particular village group, town, or quarter of town to which the 
a Daring the reign of Appa Saheb (1839-1848) civil justice was 
administered with extreme leniency. Com with the system 
given in the Regulation Code, the Raja’s system of administering 
justice differed in seven chief points. Under the Regulation Code 
no suit, however trifling, was tried before any but the regalar 
judicial tribunals, and with the same formalities as suits of the 
3 tamount. Under the Raja’s system all small suits of less 
than £2 10s. (Rs. 25) were tried by revenue and magisterial officers 
styled mdmlatdirs and shekhddre. Appeals were tried by a judge 
of appeal who went on circuit and sat in each subordinate court 
from which the causes were appealed. Under the Réja’s system 
the parties to a suit were examined as chief witnesses and other 
witnesses were not called till all that the parties could depose had 
been ascertained. Under the Regulations, in disposing of conflicting 
claims to property attached by any process of court, a epee action 
at law became necessary to enable the party who held possession 
before the property was attached to raise the attachment, Under 
the Rija’s system when the process was opposed by another, the 
miémlatdéar, to whom the enforcement of the decree was entrusted, 
had to make a summary inquiry into the nature of the lien brought 
into competition with the decree, and report the result to the chief, 
awaiting further instructions as to proceeding or withdrawing. 
This practice resembles that of a British Court of Equity without the 
delays which in practice attend a reference to a Master in Equity. 
Under the Raja’s system, when the insolvency of a trader was clear, 
a petition from one creditor was generally enough to stop any proceed- 
ings on bebalf of another creditor against the same insolvent. The 
insolvent'’s principal creditors were called together, and a committee 
or panchdyat appointed, consisting of members on behalf of both 
the insolvent and his creditors, with one or more appointed by 
the court. The accounts of the insolvent were made over to the 
committee who Sy abe on his debts and assets and often wound up 
the insolvent’s affairs under the orders of the court. Under the 
Réja’s system panchdyats were much more employed than in the 
Regulated Provinces. In complicated cases they were em loyed 
to ascertain the exact issues to be decided as well as to decide on 
the issues themselves. Thos in an intricate mercantile case, 
reference to a panchiyat would often be made to ascertain the 
hr points on which the case hinged, which points might 
o afterwards tried by the ordinary tribunal. When employed 
to decide an issue, the proceedings of the panchayat became a 
part of the proceedings of the court. While the case was under 
investigation before the panchdyat, it appeared in the returns as 
one of those in arrears in the court whence it was referred, and when 
the panchdyat gave in their award, it became the basis of the 
final decree, and thus obtained all the force which would have 
belonged to a decision of the court. In all cases of action to recover 

ance of a running account or a bond debt, the practice of the 
: we Court was much more like that of Bankruptcy Commissioners 

an of civil courts under Regulation. Whatever might be the 
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terms of a bond, the amount of value received was always strictly 
inquired into, and the award limited to the amount so proved, with 
legal interest which never exceeded twelve per cent a year, or cent 
per cent when compound interest at twelve per cent would exceed 
the principal. Moreover, when an award was given which the 
party cast could not liquidate at once, but had the means of 
paying by instalments, the instalments were fixed in the decree. 
When a debtor’s person or property was attached under a decree 
one attachment was in ordinary cases held to be a sufficient satis- 
faction, though in the event of the party against whom the attach- 
ment issued subsequently acquiring property, the previous attach- 
ment was not a suificient answer to a fresh suit brought obtain 
payment of an unliquidated balance. | 
Each of the eleven sub-divisions of the Satdra territory under 
Appa Saheb (1859-1848) was in charge of a mamlatddr who super- 
intended the collection of revenue and managed the police. Under 
the mdimlatdér, each sub-division was divided into a number of 
village groups or thands of about seventeen villages, each in charge 
of a shekhdar. Subordinate to the shekhdar were village headmen 
or patils, Under the headman or patil were his deputy or chaugula 
sail his assistants Mhars and Ramoshis. In his police and revenne 
duties the headman was aided by the village accountant or kulkarni 
who kept accounts and wrote all reports, depositions, proceedings, 
receipts for revenue, and generally sunne da and acknowledgments. 
On receipt of a report from the headman of a crime having been 
committed in a village, the shekidar went to the spot, inspected 
the scene of crime, and examined the witnesses and suspected 
parties. When murder was suspected, the shekhdar held an inquest 
on the corpse before allowing its obsequies to proceed, The 
shekhdar had no power of deciding cases or of inflicting fine. 
After making inquirics he sent a report to the mimlatdar who 
referred it to the Auzur or head-quarter office! At the huzur a 
police case sent for trial by the mimlatdér was received by the 
jaujdar munim, whose duty it was to prepare it for final hearing 
and to call upon the mamlatddr for any further evidence that he 
might consider necessary, or that might have been overlooked by 
the maimlatdir. The duties of the fauydir munim were very 
similar to those of a shirasfedar or head clerk in a magistrate’s 
office. He reported on all petitions from complainants and on 
representations from the sub-divisional police on matters connected 
with his particular department, prepared cases for hearing, saw that 
the witnesses were in attendance, and brought on the trial. The 
Raja was the sole judge of hisown court. When sitting in judgment, 
he was attended by the chief officers of his court, and the procedure 
was similar to that of a magistrate’s office. It differed from that 
of a sessions court, in no evidence being taken and recorded anew 
from the mouths of the witnesses. Under Appa Saheb the chief 





1'The office of siekiddr has now given way to that of mahdifari who was first 
employed in the Konkan with the status of o deputy-mamlatdar, and the system 
having worked well, was extended first to Poona and then to other distriets, 
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féatures of criminal justice were that capital punishment, torture 


mutilation, and such punishment as deprived the offender of his 
caste were avoided ; where compensation was offered by the offender, 
punishment was much lessened; and corporal punishment and 
blic disgrace were freely used. There was no written code of 
ws, and the only guides were equity, expediency, and the usage 
of the country and of the caste. ; 

In 1849, when the territories of Satéra were annexed by the 
British Government, the judicial staff was reorganize For the 
courts of the five amins and eleven nydyddhis maintained by 
Appa Stheb at a monthly cost of £49 16s. (Rs. 498), eleven civ 
courts, one of principal sadar amin, one of sadar amin, five of 
munsifs, and four of nydyddhishs were substituted at an increased 
monthly cost of £185 (its. 1850). The principal sadar amin, 
drawing a monthly salary of £50 (Rs. 500), held his court at Sétdra 
_ jurisdiction over the snb-divisions of ae and poesia 
had powers to try suits to any amount and, if necessary, appeals up 
to £10 (Rs. 100). Under the principal sadar amin a nyayddhish, 
drawing a monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50), held his court at Jévli and 
tried such suits under £10 (Rs. 100) from the Javli sub-division as 
the principal sadar amin referred tohim. The sadar amin, drawing 
a monthly salary of £35 (Rs. 350), held his court at Karad for 
the disposal of suits from the Kardd, Targaon, and Vadlva sub- 
divisions. His jurisdiction extended to suits of value not grea . 
than £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Under the sadar amin two nydyddhishs, 
one for Targaon and the other for Valva, were employed, each on 
a monthly malas of £5 (Rs. 50) and with powers to try suits under 
£10 (Ra. 100). The munsifs of Pandharpur, Wai, Koregaon, and 
Khandpur, each of whom received a monthly salary of £20 (Rs. 200), 
were invested with first class powers and the munsifs of Bijdpur and 
Khatdv, each of whom received a monthly salary of £10 (Rs. 100), 
were invested with second class powers only. The muonsifs had 
powers to try surts up to £500 (Rs. 5000), the suits of- greatet 
value being referred to the principal sadar amin, The munsif for 
Wai and Koregaon was assisted by a nydyadhish at Koregaon on a 
monthly salary of £5 (Rs. 50). The law administered was that of 
the Regulations in a modified form, all interpretations and cireular 
orders of the sadar adalat being sent to the Commissioner as to 
District Judge. The powers and responsibilities of the first assistant 
were those of a District Judge, and his salary was not lower than 
that of a senior assistant judge for a detached station. The appellate 
powers which had formerly resided in the sadar addlad were trans- 
ferred to the Commissioner but he was allowed to use his discre- 
tion in submitting for the judgment of the addlaét cases of a 
peculiarly difficult nature, ‘The jégirddrs’ courts both those of the 
greater feudatories and those of inferior jigirdars, possessing 

udicial powers within their own estates, remained as in Appa 
Siheb's time. The Commissioner in regard to these was invested 
with authority to hear appeals from decisions of the jagirdars’ courts 
or to refer them to his judicial assistant for trial; in the latter case 
he was empowered to review the decision of his assistant. All 
Ses regarding pr ssession of land and hereditary offices were, a5 In 
the Regulation rovinces, cognizable by the revenue courts, 
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Among the reforms introduced at the time of the annexation was 
the substitution of stamp duties for the gunhegdri or fines that had 
formerly been levied from unsuccessful suitors. In the Kaja’s 
time when the defendant appeared in court the nature of the claim 
was stated to him, and he was required to give in a written answer, 
If this contained an admission of the claim, the court passed decree 
in favour of the plaintiff. If however the claim was disputed, both 
parties were required, before proceeding further with the suit, to 
furnish seourity for what was called hurku gunhegari, that isa fine 
ov the loss of a suit.' This in native states represented the stamp 
duties paid in British districts. In the Sitara Raja’s courts, the 
gunhegari amounted to ten per cent of the whole value in suits up 
to £1000 (Rs. 10,000), eight per cent in suits for amounts ranging 
from £1000 to £2000 (Rs. 10,000- Rs, 20,000), and five per cent in 
suits for more than £2000 (Rs. 20,000). Asin Regulation courts 
this charge was levied after judgment, where costs were awarded 
from the party cast in the suit. As the gunhegdéri system was very 
complicated and troublesome, Appa Saheb partially introduced 
stamps by requiring that all plaints, besides a variety of other 
documents, should be prepared on stamped paper. When the state 


eame under British rule gunhegdéri was at once replaced by the — 


ordinary stamp duties. | 

After the annexation in 1849, the faujdar munim or one of his 
clerks submitted all criminal cases sent by the mdmlatddr to the 
third assistant to the Commissioner who had powers similar to those 
of an assistant magistrate. The third assistant having examined 
all the witnesses produced by the sub-divisional police officers ordi- 
narily decided the case and forwarded his proceedings to the 
Commissioner. If however he found that the case was beyond his 
jurisdiction or that the offence was deserving of a severer punish- 
ment than he was competent to inflict, he simply recorded the 
evidence and sent the accused to the Commissioner for trial, for- 
warding at the same time to that officer the record of the evidence 
taken by him. | 

On the 4th of October 1854, instead of the Commissioner Mr. 
Rose was appointed as Collector of Satdra and was invested with 
all the powers political and judicial which had formerly resided in 
the Commissioner. In criminal matters the powers of the Collec- 
rite judicial assistant were coextensive with those of a Sessions 

udge. 

On the 15th of April 1863 the district was brought under the 
general regulations. 

In 1870 the number of civil courts was ten, the number of suits dis- 
posed of was 15,599, and the average duration was 132 days. In 1875 
the number of courts was the same as in 1870, the number of suits 
disposed of fell to 11,448, and the average duration rose to 149 days. 
In 1880 the number of courts rose to thirteen, the number of suits 
disposed of fell to 4560, and the average duration rose to 182 days. 
At present (1853) the district has a District Judge and eleven sub- 
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1 Of hurkw gunhegdri, hurku means a share of damage gained from hurkw to win 
and gunhegdri means a fine. 
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-s of the first class 

e rest exercise powers of the second class. In general a sub- 
judge is appointed for each sub-division, but the two small snub- 
divisions of Wai and Javli have been united under one sub-judge, 
and in Sétéra the most important of the sub-divisions it has been 
found necessary to appoint two of these officers. Of the two sub- 
judges at Sdtéira one, a first class sub-judge, has special jurisdiction 
above £500 (Rs. 5000) over the whole district and ordinary jurisdic: 
tion over the Sdtéra enb-division; and the other, a joint second 
class cab renee has ordinary jurisdiction over the ‘Satéra sub- 
division, Of the remaining nine second class sub-judges the Wai 
and Medha sub-judge has jurisdiction over Wai and Javli, the 
Rahimatpur sub-judge over Koregaon, the Pitan sub-judge over 
Pitan, Karéd sub-judge over Karad, the Ashta sub-jndge over 
Valva, the Dahivadi sub-judge over Man, the Khatdv sub-judge 
over Khatéy, the Vita sub-judge over Khandpur, and the Taggaon 
sub-judge over Tadsgaon, thé aharage distance of the Satara court 
from its furthest six villages is eighty miles as respects its special 
jurisdiction and fourteen miles as respects ordinary jurisdiction, 





_ of the Wai and Medha court twenty-two miles from Wai for Wai 


and eighteen miles from Medha for Javli, of the Rahimatpur court 
twenty-seven miles, of the Patan court fifteen miles, of the Kardd 
court fourteen miles, of the Ashta court sixty miles, of the Dahivyadi 
court twenty-two miles, of the Khativy and Vita courts each 
eighteen miles, and of the Tasgaon court twenty-one miles. 

During the thirteen Net ending 1882 the yearly number of suits 
decided varied from 15,899 in 1870 to 3660 in 1881 and averaged 
9934. Of the thirteen years, during the seven years ending 1876 
the suits varied from 13,899 in 1870 to 11,448 in 1875 and averag- 
ed 12,937; during the three years ending 1879 the suits fell by 
about thirty per cent, varying from 9094 in 1877 to 8289 in 
1878 and averaging 8695; and during the next three years end- 
ing 1682, owing to the introduction of concilistors and villag 
munsifs under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act In 1879 
suits further fell by about fifty per cent, varying from 4478 in 1882 
to $660 in 1881 and averaging 4166. Of the tetal number of suits 
decided, sixty-seven per cent have on an average been given against 
the defendant in his absence. During the ten years ending 1879 
this percentage shows no marked change, varying from 754 in 1870 
pk: 1878 ; ae se one to the introduction of conciliators 
and village munsifs under Act XVII. of 1879 the percentage fell 
to29'2 in 1880, to 8-9 in 1881, and to 6-7 in 1882. the details are : 
Sdidra Ex-parte Decrees, I870- 1882 
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Of contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an average 
of 16°62 per cent have been decided for the defendant, the percentage 
varying m14°79 in 1879 to 19935 in 1880. In 433 or 9-66 per cent 
of the suits decided in 1882 the decree was executed by putting the 
plaintiff in possession of the immovable property claimed. : 
number of this class of cases varied from 311 out of 4360 in 1850 
to 540 out of 12,674in 1874. In 867 or 19°36 per cent of the 1882 
decisions, decrees for money due were execated by the attachment 
or sale of property, 690 or 15°40 per cent being forimmovable property 
and 177 or 3°96 per cent for movable property. The number of 
attachments or sales of immovable property varied from 650 in 
1881 to 9366 in 1873, and of movable property from 177 in 1882 
to 2272 in 1879. During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
number of decrees eegaead by the arrest of debtors varied from 
Ma Rta in 1881 to 616 in 1874. During the five years ending 
1874 this number varied from 436 in 1871 to 616 in 1874; during 


the next five years ending 1879 the number fell, varying from 169 
in 1877 to 391 in 1875; and during the three years ending 1882 
the number further fell, varying from 107 in 1880 to seventy-four 
in 1881. The following table shows that during the same thirteen 
years (1870-1882) the number of civil prisoners varied from twenty- 
five in 1881 to 267 in 1874: 

Sdidra Civil Prisoners, 1870-1882, 
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_ The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1883: 
Sdidra Ciril Courts, 1870-7832. 
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On the 13th of August 1877 an arbitration court was established 
at Wai, which up to 1883 decided 264 cases or an average of pee 
foura year. This court charges a fee of one per cent on suits fo 
less than £100 (Rs. 1000), Bf st r cent on suits for sums between 
£100 and £200 (Rs. 1000 - Rs, 2000), of 4 per cent on suits for sums 

een £200 and £1000 (Rs, 2000- Rs. 10,000), and of £ per cent 
on suits for more than £1000 (Rs. 10,000), At first this court found 
the introduction of the conciliation system under the Deccan 
Agriculturists Relief Act it is not much resorted to. 

Registration has two branches, one under Act III. of 1877 and the 
other styled village registration under the Deccay Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act (Act XVIL o 1879). Ordinary registration under Act 
III. of 1877 employs eleven special or full-time sub-registrars, 
one being stationed at each subdivisional head-quarters. According 
to the registration report for 1582-83 the gross receipts for that 
year under Act IIL of 1877 amounted to £402 (Rs, 4020) and the 
charges to £635 (Rs. 6350), thus showing a deficit of £233 
(Re. 2330). Of 1486, the total number of registrations, 1300 related 
to immovable property, 149 to movable property, and 87 were 
wills, Of 1300 documents relating to immovable property 380 
were mortgage deeds, 725 deeds of sule, twenty-nine i ge gift, 
128 leases, and thirty-eight miscellaneous deeds. * Including £35,634 
(Fis, 3,56,340) the value of immovable property transferred, the 
total value af property affected by registration under Act IIT, of 
1877 amounted to £39,517 (Rs.3,95,1 70). Under Act XVIL of 1879, 
village registration employs fifty-nine village registrars, all of 
whom are special or full-time officers. Tn every case a sub-registrar 
of assurances under Act IIT. of 1877 is ex-officio a village registrar, 
and has within the limits of his charge as sub-registrar, a jurisdiction 
similar to that of other village registrars ; he issues registration books 
to the village registrars of his circle, and embodies in one general 
form the monthly accounts of the village registrars, Tp 1883-83 
the Bross registration receipts under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted to 
joa (#8: 10,720) and the charges to 15i¢ (Rs. 15,100), thus 

svn © deficit of £438 (Rs. 4380), OF $6,383, the (it number 


considerable favour with the people; but since 1879, owing to 
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of registrations, 23,922 related to immovable - perty and 12,461 
to movable property. Of 23,922 documents haben to immovable 
property, 11,808 were mortgage deeds, 3347 deeds of sale, eighty-six 
eeds of gift, 7806 leases, and 875 miscellaneous deeds. Including 
£190,680 (Rs. 19,06,800) the value of Immovable property 
transferred, the total value of property affected by registration 
under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted to £270,330 (Rs. 27,03,300). 
Owing to the introduction of village registration under Act XVII, 
of 1879, registration under Act III. of 1877 has considerably fallen. 
Compared with the figures of 1879, the year previous to the workin, 
of Act XVII, of 1879, the 1882 registration figures under Act IIT, 
| of 1877 show a fall of 6462 in registered documents, of £1433 
_ (Rs. 14,330) in fees received, and of £153,879 (Rs. 15,838,790) in 
_ the value of property affected by registration. Under Act XVII. of 

1879 a special officer styled ‘the inspector of village registry 
offices examines the village registry offices. Over both branches 
of registration, in addition to supervision by the Collector as 
District Registrar, a special scrutiny under the control of the 
Inspector General of Registration and Stamps is carried ou by the 
divisional inspector. 

During the calendar year 1883, seventy-seven village registrars 
appointed under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879 
_ registered 20,331 documents; fifty-nine conciliators disposed of 

18,198 applications and under sections 44 and 45 of the Act 





forwarded 3020 agreements to courts ; twenty-one village munsifs 
decided 276 cases: and under chapter II of the Act eleven 
sub-judges decided 1648 cases. 

At present (1883) thirty-nine officers share the administration of 
riminal justice. Of these six, inclading the District Magistrate, 
ire magistrates of the first class and thirty-three are magistrates 
bE the second and third classes. Of the magistrates of the first 
lass three are covenanted civilians and three called deputy collectors 
re uncovenanted civil officers. The District Magistrate has a 
reneral supervision of the whole district, and, except the huzur 
teputy collector who has charge of the city and station of Sdtdra, 
rach of the other four first class magistrates has an average charge 
f 1247 square miles and 265,480 | eople. In 1883 the District 
fagistrate decided yo original cases but only three appeals, and the 
ther five first class magistrates decided 360 original cases. Resides 
hese, three of the first class magistrates, who are invested with 
ppellate powers, decided seventy-three appeals against the 
cisions of the second and third class magistrates. Two of these 
agistrates have also divisional magistrates’ powers, Of the thirty- 
ee second and third class magistrates four are Kuropeans and 
enty-nine Natives. Of these Native magistrates four are honora 
igistrates who decided 132 cases, eleven as head-clerks to 
mlatdérs have noseparate charges, and the remaining fourteen, 
ven mimlatdars and three mahdlkaris, havo each an averag 
rege of $50 square miles and 75,851 people. In 1883 these 
ristrates decided 2305 original criminal cases. Besides their 
pisterial duties these magistrates exercise revenue powers as 
nlatddrs, mahdlkaris, and head-clerks of mamlatdirs. Besides 
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Chapter IX. these, of 1356 village headmen who have petty magisterial powers 
Justice. Seen under section 15 of the Bombay Village Police Act (Act VIII. 
= of 1867) can in certain cases fine up to 10s. (Ra, 5); the others, 
under section 14, cannot fine and can imprison for only twenty- 

four k JT. 
Vutsce Pouce. There ig no regular village police; the revenue headman or pdtil 
asa rule performs ova of a police headman. seer is 
generally hereditary and his pay 1s in roportion to the land revenue 
of the village under his dare: The headman is assisted by 
watchmen who are paid either in land or both in land and cash. 
Besides by Government, watchmen are paid by the people in grain 
as baluta, and travellers also pay them certain fees for watching 
their fp bed at night. Of 1544 village watchmen 1135 are 
Rakhvaldars in all the sub-divisions, 157 Sanadis in Tasgaon, forty- 
one Shetsandis in Valva, and eight Mangs in Javli and Khandpur. 
Sitéra has no Mbidr or Jiiglin watchmen. The police headman is 
directly under the District Magistrate, and his nomination and 





dismissal reat with the Divisional Commissioner. 
Cuma The chief classes given to thieving are Rimoshis and Mangs who 
CLASKES, are found in large numbers in the district. Formerly under the 


Mardtha and Peshwa Government when every Marathn was 4 
freebooter, Ramoshis and Mdngs were generally in charge of the 
hill-forts and their depredstions were winked at. Latterly under the 
Haja’s rule (1518 - 1549), to put a stop to their midnight maraudings 
the able-bodied men among Ramoshis and Mangs were made to sleep 
every night at the village office or chaedi. Under British rule from 
1849, instead of making them sleep at night at the village office, 


- and Mangs have been mastered thrice every night, allow- 

ing all except those who have been convicted, to rest at home. 
Potics, In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or regular 
1882. police force was 953. Of these, under the District Sandeiibeadent, 


two were subordinate officers, 175 inferior subordinate officers, 
and eighteen mounted and 755 foot constables. The cost of 
maintaining this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary 
of £904 14s, (Rs. 9047) ; for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200), and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly salaries of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total 
yearly cost of £4525 12s. (Rs. 45,286), and for the foot and mounted 
constables a cost of £740010s. (Re. 74,005). Besides their pay 4 
total sum of £270 (Rs. 2700) was yearly allowed for the horse and 
travelling allowances of the Superintendent; £445 (Rs. 4490) 
for the pay and travelling allowance of his establishment ; £217 14s. 
(Re. 2177) for the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate 
officers ; and £1556 6a, (Rs. 15,563) a year for contingencies and petty 
charges. Thus the total yearly cost of maintaining the police tivo 
amounted to £15,120 16s.(Rs_ 1,51,208). Foran area of 4792 square 
miles and «a population of 1,062,350 these figures give One constable 
for ee De equare miles and 1113 people, and a cost of 
£334. (Ra. 31}) to the square mile or $$. (2} as.) to each head of 
the population, Of the total strength of 953 exclusive of the 
Superintendent, twenty-nine, three officers and twenty-six men, 
were in 1852 employed as guards at district, central, or subsidiary 
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~~ recat os anet twelve of them officers and sixty-four men were 
lg ya shea over treasuries and lock-ups, or as escorts to 
| ; 752, 143 of them officers and 609 men, 
asian employed on other duties in the district ; ; and ninety-six men 
were stationed in towns, municipalities, and cantonments, Of the 
whole number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 597 were provided 
with firearms and 382 with swords or with swords and batons; and 
: ded with batons only; 308 of whom 107 
: 1 men, could read and write ; and 127 of whom 
thirty were ganas and ninety-seven men, — under oe = 
cpus ily uperintendent who was a European, the members 
force were all natives of India. Of these fifty-four 
often 185 men were Muhammadans, ten officers and twelve 
men Brihmans, nine officers and thirteen men Rajputs, one man 
a Prabhu, 101 officers and 525 men Marithds, two officers and three 
men Jains and Lingiiyats, thirty-five men Hindus of other castes, 
oe ne men Pirsis and Jews, and one officer and one 


The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 162 
murders and attempts to murder, twenty-cight culpable homicides, 
pf ke of grievous hurt, $55 gang and other robberies, and 41,229 

other offences, During these nine years the total ‘number of 
offences gave a year srerees of 4666 or one offence for every 238 
of the p returns show that during the famine - 
of 16 the total number of offences was large, being 5912 or 
about twenty-five cent more than the average. Siahae 
of murders | from thirteen in 1879 to frentheke in 1882 
and averaged eighteen ; culpable homicides varied from one 
po socked argv sag 78 and averaged three; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from thirteen in 1578 to thirty-five in 1874 
and aver twenty-four ; gang and other robberies varied from 
sixteen in 1875 to si eyo in 1877 and averaged thirty-nine; and 
other cinta ied from 3586 in 1874 to 6025 in 1880 and 
averaged 4581. Of the whole number of persons arrested the 
convictions varied from thirty-six per cent in 1874 to minty por 
cent in 1877 and averaged forty-eight per cent. The pert er 
stolen property recovered varied from twenty-five in 1879 to seventy- 
one in 1881 and averaged forty-three. The details are : 
Sdtdra Orime and Police, 1574 - 1882, 
Orresces a> Comrictioss. 
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Sdidra Crime and Police, 1874-1582. 
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Besides the lock-up at each mémlatdir’s office there is a district 
jail at Satara and three subordinate jails one each at Karad, Khatéy, 
gaon. The number of convicts in the Siitéra jail on the 
December 1882 was eighty-four of whom sixty were males 
and twenty-four females. During the year 1883, 297 convicts of 
whom 250 were males and forty-seven females, were admitted, and 
$11, of whom 258 were males and fifty-three females, were 
discharged. During the year the daily average of prisoners was 
seventy-eight and at the close of the year the number of convicts 
was seventy-seven of whom fifty-nine were males and eighteen 
females. Of the 297 convicts admitted during the year 217 males 
and thirty-eight females were sentenced for not more than one ear, 
twelve males and three females were for over one year sat not 
more than two years; seven males and three females were for more 
than two years and not more than five years: and seven males and 
two females were under sentence of transportation and seven males 
and one female were sentenced to death. ‘The total yearly cost of diet 
was £134 2s, (Rs, 1341) or an average of £1 12s. 9d, (Rs, 16%) to 
each prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X. 
FINANCE. 


THe earliest balance-sheet of the district as at present constituted 
is for 1875-76.. Exclusive of £75,917 (Rs. 7,59,170) the adjust- 
ment on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in 
the district balance-sheet for 1882-83 amounted under Says to 
£337,172 (Rs. 33,71,720) against £298,568 (Rs. 29,85,680) in 
1875-76, and under charges to £323,092 (Rs. 32,30,920) against 
£293,754 (Rs. 29,397,540). Leaving aside departmental miscel- 
laneous receipts and payments in return for services rendered, such 
as post atid telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1882-83 under all 
heads, Imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, came to £227,403 
(Rs, 22,74,050),? or on a population of 1,062,350, an individual share 
of de. 3d. (Ra. 21). During the last eight years the followin 
_ changes have taken place under the chief heads of receipts and 
charges. | 

Land revenue receipts which form 72°59 per cent of the entire 
district revenue, have fallen from £156,468 (Rs. 15,64,680) to 
£154,790 (Rs, 15,47,900), and charges from £32,529 (Rs. 6,20,290) to 
£27,197 (Hs, 2,71,970). The decrease both in receipts and charges 
in 1882-53 is chiefly due to the transfer of Malsiras to Sholapur, 
whose collections and charges from Ist April to 25th July 1875 
stand included in those for 1875-76; the decrease in charges is also 
partly due to the transfer to the police head in 1882-83 of the 
charges on account of the village officers performing police duties.* 

Stamp receipts have fallen from £22,291 (Rs, 2,22,910) to £12,394 
(Rs. 1,235,940) and charges from £683 (Rs. 6830) to £391 (Rs. 3910). 

In 1582-83 the excise revenue amounted to £6882 (Rs. 68,820) and 
charges to £864(Rs.8640). Of 10&8shops eighteen are licensed to sell 
Europe liquor, fifty-six to sell country spirit and thirty-four to sell 
intoxicating drugs. In 1882-83 of the eighteen shops licensed to 
sell Europe liquor one paid a yearly fee of £10 (Rs. 100), thirteen 
of £5 (Rs. 50) each, and each of the other four shops temporarily 


opened at fairs paid a daily fee of 2s.(Re. 1). In 1882-83 the © 


revenue from this source amounted to £76 14s. (Re. 767). The 
yearly import of Europe and other foreign liquor averages 1077 
gallons, of which about 855 gallons are locally used. At the Sdtéra 
central distillery built in 1878 at a cost of £2365 12s. (Rs. 23,656) 
the farmer under Government supervision makes spirit from 
mahuda or flowers of the Bassia latifolia and supplies it to all 
district shops. The mahuda flowers are brought from Gujarat and 





Piticie:. last territorial change was the transfer of Mialsiras to Sholipar in August 
875, 

* This total includes the following items: £172,971 land revenne, excise, assessed 
taxes, and forest; £14,237 stamps, justice, and Pegehrateon 7 £0hM education and 
Police ; £39,201 local and municipal funds; total £227,403, 

| The land revenue collected in each of thetwenty years ending the 3lst March 
I8S2, is given above under The Land, 
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Central India. In 1882-83 from the central distillery 16,440 gallons 
of spirit of 25° under proof, that is under London proof, were sold, 
paying astill-head duty of 59. (Rs. 24) agallon. The highest sell- 
ing price was 9s. (Rs. 4)) a gallon. The revenue from toddy is com- 
ap atively small. Of the thirty-four shops licensed to sell intoxicat- 
ing drogs twenty-nine were for bhing and gdnja or drinking and 
smoking hemp ; four for majum, that is bhéng with sugar and spices 
formed into cakes; and one for pendia, that is spices mixed with 
thang and boiled in clarified butter, In 1882-83 the revenue from 
this source amounted to £249 (Rs. 2490). To prevent smuggling 
the excise m ‘ment of the five Satdra states, Bhor, Phaltan, 
Aundh, Jath, and Daphlipur, has been placed in the hands of the 
Collector, the chiefs receiving yearly compensation at fixed rates, 
The excise management of these states is conducted on exactly the 
same principles as that of the district, ee 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have fallen from £1382 
(Rs. 13,820) to £1034 (Ra. 10,340), and the charges have risen from 
£19,889 (Rs. 1,98,890) to £20,647 (Rs. 2,06,470). The increase in 
charges is due to the additional staff sanctioned for the service of 
judicial processes in subordinate courts. | 

Forest receipts have risen from £3897 (Rs. 38,970) to £5756 
(Rs. 57,560) and charges from £1825 (Rs, 18,250) to £5246 (Rs.52,460). 
The increase in charges is due to the increased cost of establishment 
and to payment of compensation for lands taken for forests. 

Che following table shows, exclusive of the recoveries from official 
salaries, the amounts realized from assessed taxes levied from 
1860-61 to 1882-83. Owing to the variety of rates and incidence it 
is difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the results : 

Sdiira Assad Taxes, 1960-61 - 1989-99, 
Amount.) Yuu, [Amount |) Yuan. 





Post: receipts have risen from £3734 (Rs. 37,340) to £7398 
(Rs. 73,980), and charges from £7394 (Rs. 73,940) to £28,327 
(Ra. 2,583,270). The increase both in receipts and charges is chiefly 


due to the transfer of the money order bueinc : 
department. 7 or Susiness to the postal 


Telegraph receipts have risen from £306 (Rs. 3060) to £779 
(Ra. 7790) and charges from £412 (Rs. 4120) to oy (Re 6460)" , 


Registration receipts have fallen from £4496 (Rs. 44,260). | 
(Re. $090), and charges have risen from £1185 (Ra, 12.380) te £1548 
ee ee 
’ The aleoholic eth of liquor i thy | | 
of London prof which taken st 100 dagrases PsceEee ove oF under the standard 
strengths; and ae aprees Of tren th; OO U. P. ise tivalent to 40 sae 
ath ; and 25° 0, . OF Over proof, is equivaleny ic 125 degrees of stren the. 
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(Rs. 15,480), Before the 1st of April 1871, the registration receipts 
and charges were shown under law and justice. 

Police receipts have risen from £69 (Rs. 690) to £466 (Rs. 4660) 
and charges from £15,433 (Rs. 1,54,330) to £17,556 (Rs. 1,75,560). 


Education receipts have risen from £399 (Rs. 3990) to £498 _ 


(Rs. 4380), and charges from £1343 (Rs. 13,430) to£1910 (Ra. 19,100), 

Transfer receipts have risen from £92,826 (Rs. 9,28,260) to £123,945 
(Rs. 12,539,450) and owing to a fall in cash remittances charge 
have fallen from £86,603 (Rs. 8,66,030) to £65,450 (Rs. 6,54,500), 

In the following balance-sheet of 1875-76 and 1882-83, the 
figures shown in black type on both sides represent book adjust- 
ments On the receipt side the items of £75,260 (Rs, 7,52,600) and 
£75,917 (Rs. 7,59,170) represent the additional revenue the district 
would yield had none of its land been alienated, On the debit side 
the items of £12,524 (Rs. 1,23,240) and £10,233 (Rs, 1,02,350) under 
land revenue and £2428 (Rs. 24,280) under police are the rental of 
lands granted for service to village headmen, accountants, and watch- 
men. The items of £62,936 (Rs. 6,29,360) and £63,256 (Rs. 6,32,560) 
under allowances and assignments represent the rental of the lands 
granted to inimddrs, saranjamddrs, district hereditary officers, and 
other non-service claimants who have not accepted the terms of the 
talan settlement : | 

Sdidra Balance Sheet, 1875-76 and 1582-83. 
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‘the expenditure to £22,246 (Rs. 2,22,460 





Revenve oruen THAN Iurertat, 

District local funds, collected to promote rural education and 
supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensaries, and other 
obj amounted in 1882-83 to £18,919 (Rs. 1,89,190) and 
is derived from three sources, a special cess of one-sixteenth in 
addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate 
local fands, and certain miscellaneous items. The special land cess, 
of which two-thirds are set apart as a road fond and the rest as a 
school fund, yielded in 1882-830 revenne of £13,244 (Rs. 1,352,440 

The subordinate funds including a ferry fund, a toll fund, a travel- 
lers’ bungalow fund and a cattle-pound fund yielded £1998 
(Rs. 19,980) Government and private contributions amounted to 
£2388 (Rs. 23,880) and miscellaneous receipts including certain 
items of land revenue and school fees to £1289 (Rs. 12,590) ora 
total sum of £18,919 (Rs. 1,89,190). This revenue is administered 
by committees composed partly of officials and partly of private 
members. ‘The district committee consists of the Collector, assistant 
and deputy collectors, the executive engineer and the educational 
inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated village, and 
six landholders as non-official members. The sub-divisional com- 
mittees consist of an assistant collector, the mimlatdar, a | ublic 
works officer, and the ee | educational inspector as official, and 
the proprictor of an alienated village and three landholders as non- 
official members. The sub-divisional committees bring their local 
requirements to the notice of the district committee who prepare 












the yearly budget. | yy. 
For iainatodtrn purposes the local funds of the district are 





divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. During 1882-83 the receipts and dis- 
bursements under these two heads were as follows: 

Sdidra Local Funda, [882-53 


PUBLIC WORKS. 
ELeckIrTs. Amount, | 
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Since 1863-64 the following local fund works have been carried Chapter X. 

























but: To improve communications, about 620 miles of road have Hinson: 
been either made or repaired, bridged, and planted with trees st a Sy 


post of about £132,308 (Rs. 13,23,080) and £46,018 (Rs. 4,60,180) css Fospa 
have been paid by the local funds as contributions towards Imperial 
repairs. my pices the water-supply about 189 wells, seventy-six 
reservoirs, and five tanks have been either made or repaired at a 
ost of about £27,420 (Rs. 2,74,200) and sixty-one cattle pounds have 
een madeor repaired. To help village instruction about 222 schools 
pave been either built or rebietel 46 a cost of about £16,559 
tis. 1,63,590). For the comfort of travellers 263 rest-honses or 
tharmehdlas, 114 village offices or chavdis, and eight travellers’ 
bungalows have been either built or repaired at a cost of about 
£14,770 (Ra. 1,47,700). 

|_ In 1582-83, of the thirteen municipalities one each was at Ashta, Mowrorraurrims. 
Islimpur, meet Mayni, Malcolmpeth, Mhasvad, Pusesdvli, Rahi- 
‘matpur, Satdra, Shingnipur, Tasgaon, Vita, and Wadi. They were 
administered by a Sas ol commissioners with the Collector as 
: oka sey and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the sub- 
division as vice-president. In 1882-83 the district municipa 
| revenue anoaibed to £20,372 (Rs. 2,053,720), of which £4560 
(Rs. 45,600) were recovered from octroi dues, £1203 (Rs. 12,030) 
from a house-tax, £577 (Rs. 5770) from a toll and wheel tax, £484 
(Rs. 4860) from assessed taxes, and £15,546 (Rs. 1,35,460), including 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) on account of a loan raised by the Sétara 
municipality for the Satara water-works, were from other sources. 
The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts and 
charges and the incidence of taxation during the year ending tho 
dIst of March 1883 : 

Sdidra Municipal Details, 1852-83. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
INSTRUCTION. 


In 1882-83 there were 248 Government schools or an average of 
one school for every five inhabited villages, with 14,498 names on 
the rolls and an average attendance of 10,875 pupila or 7 per cent 
of 153,837, the male population between six and fourteen years of 
age. 

In 1882-83 under the Director of Public Instroction and the 
Educational Inspector Central Division, the schooling of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 466 strong. Of these one was oa 
deputy educational inspector with general charge over all the 
sctiools of the district drawing a yearly pay of £210 (Ra. 2100), 
one an assistant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly pay 
of £60 (Rs. 600), and the rest were masters and assistant masters 
with yearly salaries ranging from £54 (Ra, 540) to £6 (Rs. 60). 

Excluding superintendence and building ohare the total 
expenditure on account of theseschools amounted to£7076 (Rs.70,760) 
of which £2448 (Rs. 24,450) were paid by Government and £462 
(Rs, 46,280) by local and other funds. 


Of 248, the total number of Government schools, one was a high 


school teaching English and Sanskrit up to the matriculation 
standard, four were anglo-vernacular schools teaching English and 
Marathi, and the remaining 243 were vernacular schools, of which 
238 were boys schools and five girls schools. 

Besides the 248 Government schools sixty-three private schools 
in the states of Bhor, Phaltan, Aundh, and Jath were under 
Government inspection. Of these three, one each in Bhor Phaltan 
and Jath were second grade anglo-vernacular schools with ninety- 
five names on the rolls and an average attendance of forty- 
nine ; fifty-six were boys Marathi schools with 2326 names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of 2194; and four were girls 
schools with 183 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
seventy-six. Besides these there were three important private 
schools at Satdra, an English school, an American Mission Marathi 
school, and a Sanskrit school. The English school was started in 
1878-79 by Mr. Bhaskar Sakhéram Purohit, a matriculated student of 
the Sdtéra high school, In 1882 it was atlended by about 150 boys. 
The American Mission school was started in 1894 by Mrs. Grayes of 
the American Mission. From 1834 to 1849 the school was held 
every year during the fair season at Mahabaleshvar and during the 
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Chapter XI. Se ae hese re tdn to Satara. eae 1849 he the Reverend 
vs liam d of the American Mission settled permanently at 
Instruction. §=—=-_Sét4ra, the school has been held throughout the year at Sétéra, In 
PRIVATE 1882-83 it was attended by about twenty-two boys and eight girls. 
seit In the Sanskrit school which was started about fifty years ago by 
Bhaskar Shastri, Sanskrit grammar and literature are tanght to 
Bréhman boys. In 1882 this school was attended by about twenty- 
five pupils. 
PRocress, In 1855-56 there were only twenty-five vernacular and one anglo- 
1855 - 1883. vernacular schools in the district with [834 names on the rolls and 
an average attendance of 1583 pupils. In 1865-66 the number of 
schools had risen to 104 with 6100 names and an average attendance 
of 4917. Of these schools including one for girls 103 were vernacular 
ind one anglo-vernacular schools. In 1875-76 the number had 
further risen to223 with 11,511 names and an average attendance of 
9069. Of these schools including four for girls, 220 were vernacular, 
two anglo-vernacular, and one was a highschool. In 1882-83 the 
number of schools had reached 248 with 14,498 names and an avera 
attendance of 10,875. Compared with 1855-56 the returns pe 
1852-83 an increase in the number of schools from twenty-six to 
248 and in the number of pupils from 1834 to 14,498. 

Gmus Scuoots. — The first girls school was opened in the city of Sidtéra in the year 
1865. In 1865-66 there was only one girls school with forty-eight 
names and an average attendance of twenty pupils, In the next 
ten years the number of schools increased to with 185 names 
and an average attendance of 113 pupils. In 1882-83 the namber 


Me schools was five with 436 names and an average attendance of 
G0). 


Reapers aXxD The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
Warirers, the Bere Popcrnon of persons able to read and write: Of 
1,024,597, t total Hinda population, 10,914 (males 10, 792, 
females 122) or 1-06 per cent below fifteen and 2188 (males 2176, 
females 12) or 0-21] per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 893 
(males 880, females 13)or 0-08 per cent below fifteen and 25,547 (males 
20,458, females 89) or 249 per cent above fifteen were instructed; 
394,004 (males 201,538, females 192,466) or 38°45 per cent below 
fifteen and 591,051 (males 272,519, females 318,532) or 57°68 per 
cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of $6,712 the total Musalman 
population 603 (males 596, females 7) or 1:64 per cent below fifteen 
and §4 (all males) or 022 per cent above fifteen were under 
mastruction ; 34 (males 31], females 3) or 0-09 per cent below fifteen 
and 926 (males 919, females 7) or 2°52 per cent above fifteen were 
mstracted; 15,865 (males 6905, females 6960) or 37-76 per cent 
below fifteen and 21,200 (males 9922, females 11,278) or 57°74 per 
cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 886 Christians 78 (males 47, 
females 31) or 8°80 per cent below fifteen and 23 (males 15, females 8) 
or 2°59 per cent above fifteen were under instruction - 3 (males 2 
female 1) or 0°33 per cent below fifteen.and 425 (males 333, females 90) 
: 47°96 per cent above fifteen were instructed; and 154 (males 79, 
aa 75) or 17°38 per cent below fifteen and 203 (males 124, 
emales (9) or 22-91 per cent above fifteen were illiterate 
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Sativa Ealucation, 1881, Chapter XI. 
| issecs, | Mosaumise. | Cfurmiann Instruction. 
— Males, | Males, . READERS AND 
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Above Fifteen ...| 2176 15 | 
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Above Fifteen =.) s5,459 a5 
fliterate, 
Above Fifteen levees (sistsea | ear : 1 | 
Total .../ 613,565 | 511284 | IBAST | 18,356 | sae | 
Before 1855-56 no returns were prepared arranging the pupils Race, 
according to race and religion. he following statement shows that 
of the two chief races of the district the Musalméns have the larger 
proportion of their boys and girls under instruction : 
Pupils by Race, 1855-56 and 1882-83. 
Of 14,189 the total number of pupils in Government schools Castx. 


except the high school, at the end of 1882-83, 4478 or 31°55 per 
cent were Brahmans and Kéyasth Prabhus; ninety-nine or 0-69 
per cent Kshatriyas; 1147 or 808 per cent Lingiyats; 608 or 4:28 
per cent Jains; 4396 or 30-98 per cent Kunbis or husbandmen : 
1064 or 7-49 per cent trading castes including 164 shopkeepers; 
1051 or 7:40 per cent artisans; 192 or 1:35 per cent labourers ; 
seventy-two or 0°50 per cent depressed classes; and sixty-three or 
0°44 per cent other Hindus; and 10038 or 7-06 per cent Musalmains ; 
and sixteen Pirsis, Christians, and Jews. 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by SCHOOLS, 
the Educational Department show in detail the number of schools 1855 - 1853, 
and pupils with their cost to Government: 

Sdidra School Retwrna, 1855-56, 1365-66, and 1882-83, 
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Satara School Returna, 1855-56, 1385-66, aad [832-83—continued. 
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A comparison of the 1852-83 provision for teaching the town 
and the country population gives the following result. In Satira 
ten Government schools had 1523 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 1241. Of these schools one was a high school ; 
eight were Marathi schools, seven for boys and one for girls ;and one 
was a Hindustani school attended by boys and girls. The aver 
yearly cost of each pupil in the high school was £4 10s, (Rs. 45): in 
other schools the cost varied from 4s, fd. to 128, (Rs. 235;-Rs.6). Since 
1874-75, fifty-one pupils in all, thatis five a year, have on an averar 

assed the matriculation examination fromthe Sétdra high school.! 
Tn addition to the Government schools, in 1882-83 one aided and 
inspected school in the town of Satara had 102 names on the rolls 
and’ da “heehee attendance of ere pupils. In Kardéd in 
1832-83 six Government schools had 556 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 412, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of 9s. 6d. (Rs. 43). Of the six schools one was a second 
grade anglo-vernacular school with twenty names on the rolls and 
an average attendance of sixteen; one Wasa girls school with 126 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of fifty-six ; one was 
& Hindustini school with fifty-three names, forty-one boys and 
twelve girls, and an average attendance of forty-two; and the 
remaining three were Mardthi boya achools. In Wai in 1582-85 
seven Government schools had 505 names on the roll, an average 
attendance of 413, and an average yearly cost for each | upil of 
Ys. 10d, (Rs. 4+)). Of the seven schools one was a econ grade 
_ anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance of twenty-four: 

one was a girls school with seventy-five names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of fifty; one was a Hindustdni school with fifty- 
eight names, forty-one boys and seventeen irls, and an average 
attendance of forty; and the rest were Marathi boys schools. 
Besides these Government schools two aided schools had 112 names 
on the rolls and-an average attendance of ninety-one, In Tiisgaon 
in 1§82-83 five Government schools had 363 names on the rolls, an 
average attendance of 289, and an average yearly cost of 11s. 1d. 
(Rs. 5)7). Of the five Government schools one was a second grade 
anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance of seventeen ;one 
was a girls school with eighty-five names on the rolls and an average 

1 The details are: In 1874 six, in 1875 four, in 1876 cig 


ht, in 1877 two, in } 
four, in 1979 three, in 1880 three, in 1881 four, in 1882 nine, and in 1883 eight," 
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attendance of forty-seven ; one was a Hindusténi school with fifty- 
three names, thirty-eight boys and fifteen girls, and an averag 


rolls,an average attendance of 192, and an average yearly cost for each 
pupil of Sz. ‘$id. ) ent schoc : 

a second grade anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance 
of nineteep; one was a girls school with forty-six names on the 
rolls and an aye attendance of thirt ~one ; and the rest were 
Mardthi boys schools. In Urun in 1852-83 three Government schools _ 
had 222 names, an average attendance of 162, and an Sverege yearly 
cost for each pupil of 9s. 7d, (Rs. 449). Of the three schools one 
was a Hindustani school with thirty names on the rolls and an 
AN attendance of thirteen, Ip Rahimatpur in 1882-83 three 
shocks had 178 names on the rolls, an averare attendance of 117, 
and an average yearly cost for each upil of 9x, 44d, (Rs, 4}4). 
the three schools one was a Hin usténi school with twenty-six 
names on the rolls and an iverage attendance of eighteen. In 


rolls, an average attendance of 112, and an average yearly cost for 
each pupil of 98 4}d. (Rs. 44)). Ofthe two schools one was a 
Hindustani school with an aye e attendance uf twenty-three, In 
Bhilavdi one oe sar ip eae we names on the rolls, an 
average attendance o seventy-three, and an average yearly cost 
for each pupil of 10s. 1d. (Rs. 5a). In Nerla in 1882-33 one 
Government school had 121 pans on the rolls, an averap attendance 
of ninety, and an Sverage yearly cost for each pupil .of 7a. Odd. 
(Rs. 335). In Kola in 1889-93 three Government schoo * 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 162, and an average 
yearly cost for each pupil of 98. 10d, (Rs, #7). Of the three schools 
one was a Hindusténi school with twenty-five names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of seventeen, | 

In 1882-83, exclusive of the eleven town 
with 203 schools or an average of one school fr 
Villages. The following statement shows th 
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In the district are two libraries and six reading- 
two libraries are at Siétéra and Mahdbaleshyar. 
city had two libraries, the Siitira city lib 
station library, In February 1866 both these librarj 
amalgamated under the name of the Sitdra city libra 


rooms. The 
rary and the Satara 
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~ library owns a nice building which was given to it by the widow 
of Shahaji, the last Raja of Sdtéra. In 1882-83 the number of 
subscribers was 107 and subscriptions amounted to about £88 


1882-83 subscriptions and donations amounted to about £150 
(Rs.1500). In the beginning of the year 1882-83 the number of 
subscribers was 174 and the number of books 2459. In 1882-83 the 
six reading-rooms were one each at Ashta, Kardd, Malcolmpeth, 
Tisgaon, Vita, and Wai. Of these the reading-rooms at Malcolmpeth 
and Vita have their own buildings built by raising subscriptions. 
The reading-rooms are all supported by educated natiyes. Tn 


1832-83 the number of subscribers varied from eleven to thirty-two 


and the amount of yearly subscriptions varied from £11 6s. (Rs. 113) 
to £23 10s. (Rs. 235). The reads g-rooms take five or six leading 
Marathi papers, and some take the daily or bi-weekly copies of the 
Bombay Gazette and the Times of India. 

In the towns of Kar4d, Satéra, and Wij yearly eloeution meetings 
are held, at which candidates speak on prescribed subjects, and those 
who succeed in satisfying the committee of examiners receive the 
prizes which are previously notified, The charges incurred 
account of prizes and notifications ara paid by subscriptions - 
from the members of the elocution society. 

In 1882-83, of the three newspapers published in the district the 

Shubh-Suchak or Good Indicator was started in 1858, It is litho- 
sraphed and written in Marathi. Tho other two are the Mahdrashira 
Mitra or the Friend of Mahérdshtra started in 1868 and the Bodh 
Sudhdkar or the Moon of Knowledge started in 1879. Both are 
printed penerally in Marithi, but they have occasional contributions 
in English. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HEALTH. 


Chapter XII. THE Sdtdra climate is a marked change from the moist and 
Health. relaxing Konkan. It is best suited to the nervous, the simply 
a debilitated and the relaxed, to the dyspeptic, and to those affected 
CLIMATE. with chronic bronchitis. It is liable to aggravate or render more 
acute fever and head derangements by constricting the surface 

vessels and forcing inwards an increased flow of blood. “ithe increas 
flow of blood congests and obstructs the organs which have been 
weakened by disease or climate, These adverse conditions are 
limited to the dry season, or at least are considerably modified 
during the soft mild and damp south-west monsoon. The rains 
seem specially suited to Europeans, While they last severe disorders 
are unusual, the prevailing complaints being slight fevers and chest 
and bowel complaints. Among the natives rheumatic and pene 
affections are common and obstinate; Europeans are comparatively 

free from them. 


Hosrrrans, Besides the Satéra civil hospital and the Mah#baleshvar conva- 
1s62. lescent hospital, there were in 1882 seven grants-in-aid dispensaries 


one each at Wai, Kardd, Islampur, Pusesdvli, Mhasvad, Patan, and 
Tisgaon. Thetotal number of patients treated during the year 
was 41,976 of whom 41,499 were out-patients and 477 in-patients. 
The total cost was £2498 (Rs. 24,980). The following details are 
taken from the 1882 report : 

Sdtdra. The Satéra civil hospital was established in 1840 by Appa Saheb 
the Réja of Satéra. For the hospital a separate building has been 
provided, within whose walls are included for distinct: departments, 
a general hospital for the sick natives who are supported 
free of charge; a police hospital for the sick apa ts of 
the district police force; a ward for the treatment of female 
patients; and a dispensary for out-door patients who are 
supplied with medicine and advice free of charge. The hospital 
is under the supervision of the Civil Surgeon who has under him 
two hospital assistants and two apprentices. In 1874 the vaccine 
establishment attached to the hospital was removed vaccination 
being now performed under the supervision of the Sétdra muni- 
cipality. In 1882 the commonest diseases treated were malarious 
fevers, intestinal worms, skin diseases, stomach and ‘bowel 
affections, and eye-diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed to a very 
considerable extent in the whole district and out of 5433 cases 
2374 deaths were reported. 68515 ne pcs and 357 in-patients 
were treated at a cost of £517 (Rs. 5170). | 
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At the Mahdbaleshvar convalescent hospital was opened in 1828. 
The commonest diseases were parasitic diseases, constipation, ague, 
scabies, conjunctivitis, bronchitis, and chronte rheumatism. In 1882 
there was no epidemic, 3745 out-patients and twenty in-patients 
were treated at acost of £1123 (Rs. 11,230). 

The Wai dispensary was opened in 1664. The prevailing diseases 
were malarious fevers, skin diseases ases, and ulcers. In 1882 cholera 
prevailed in May and June and there were nine deaths out of 
twenty-three cases. 203 persons were vaccinated, and 5247 out-patients 
and sixteen in-patients were treated at a cost of £135 (Rs, 1350). 

The Kar4d dispensary was established in 1864. The prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, intestinal worms, and skin diseases. 
In 1882 cholera prevailed from May to August, and there were 
eighteen deaths out of thirty-nine cases. 5585 out-patients and 
seven in-patients were treated at a cost of £130 (Rs. 1500). 

The Islimpur dispensary was founded in 1867. The most 
prevailing diseases were malarious fever, intestinal worms, 
respiratory affections, and syphilis. _In 1882 cholera prevailed in April 
sad May in the town and neighbourhood. $92 persons were 
vaccinated, and 6224 out-patients and sixteen in-patients were 
treated at a cost of £124 (Rs. 1240). 

The Pusesivli dispensary was established in 1871, The ptevail- 
ing diseases were malarious fevers, intestinal worms, conjunctivitis, 
and skin-diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed in the sub-division 
but did not attack thetown. 118 persons were vaccinated, and 3616 
out-patients and ten in-patients were treated at a cost of £107 
(Rs. 1070). 

The Mhasvad dispensary was established in 1871. Malarious 
fevers, intestinal worms, eye-diseases, and bronchial affections were 
the commonest diseases, In 1882 cholera prevailed in July and 
September and out of twenty-five cases eleven proved fatal, 185 

rsons were vaccinated, and 3659 out-patients and twenty-six 
in-patients were treated at a cost of £86 (Rs. 560). 

The Patan dispensary was opened in 1873. The prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, skin diseases, and conjunc- 
tivitis. In 1882 cholera prevailed from April to August and there 
were sixty deaths out of 147 cases. 119 persons were vaccinated, 
and 3999 out-door and fourteen in-door patients were treated at a 
cost of £173 (Rs. 1730). | 

The Tésgaon dispensary was established in 1876. The chief 
diseases treated were malarious fevers, and rheumatic respiratory and 
skin affections. In 1882 cholera occurred in Tasgaon town and 
vicinity in April and May and out of thirty-eight cases sixteen 
proved fatal. 227 persons were vaccinated and 2608 out-patients 
and eleven in-patients were treated at a cost of £103 (Rs. 1030). 

According to the 1881 census 4336 persons (males 2690, females 
1646) or 0-40 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
number 4180 (males 257, females 1533) were Hindus, 154 (males 
91, females 63) Musalmiins, one a Christian male, and onea Parsi 
male, Of 4336, the total number of infirm persons, 174 (males 
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123, females 51) or 401 per cent were of unsound mind, 2416 (males 
1277, females 1139) or 55°71 per cent were blind, 567 (males 361, 
females 206) or 13°07 per cent were deaf and dumb, and 1179 (males 
929, females 250) or 27:19 per cent were lepers. The details are: 
Hepes, | Mcaacwa'vs.| Commruse.| Pa'eare 





In 1883-84 under the supervision of the Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner, Deccan Registration District, the work of vaccination 
was carried on by fifteen vaccinators with yearly salaries varying 
from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to £28 16s, (Rs.258). Of these operators 
fourteen were distributed over the rural parts of the district 
and one was employed in the town of Sitira. Besides the 
vaccinators the rmedical officers of seven dispensaries carried on 
vaccine operations. The total number of persons vaccinated was 
$5,705, besides 652 re-vaccinations, compared with 15,863 primary 
vaccinations in 1869-70. The following statement shows the sex, 
religion, and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 

Sdidra Vaccination Detaila, 1369-70 and 1883-84. 





PRissat VaccitaTiom 
Sex, Religion, Age. 








Males, | Females. bitten | caro 





awe T4400 | w4a7a | Bla 
| 1,773 | 15,60 a1,b02 | 1411 





4 | 2 | sett | 20,419 | 1sa08 | 88,708 | 


SS ——————_ “iO EE 
In 1883-54 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in dispensaries, was £929 6s. (Rs,9293) or about 64d. 
(44 a8.) for each successful case. The charges included the following 
items : Supervision and inspection £475 48, (Rs. 4752), establishme 
£418 14s. (Rs. 4187), and contingencies £35 8». (Rs, 354). Ofthese ~ 
the supervising and inspecting charges were met from Government 
rovincial funds, while £424 14s, (Rs 4247) were borne by the 
local funds of the different sub-divisions and £29 Ss. (Rs. 294) by 
the Satara municipality for the service of a vaccinator in the town. 
Of" the fifteen kinds of cattle disease ten, dhundulna or dhdrgalna, 
ghatia, kalidhaveri, kuli, lal, ménmodya, mdthesul, phodya, paths 
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peta and thorla, are SORES Se Sen ete Lenape Chapter XII. 
kida, and pashan, attack only horses ;and two Aaladya and Health. 
are found only amongst sheep and goats. Of these diun- BAe 
dulna generally attacks young cattle causing excessive purging. ee 
The liver of the cattle affected becomes diseased and their dung 
emits a bad smell. In about eight days the animal dies. Ghatia 
generally attacks strong youne cattle, The aa becomes 
choked, the belly swells, and the mouth is inflamed. m the neck 
to the liver blood becomes watery and the liver is found after death 
to be full of small holes. In about eight days the animal dies. 
Kédlidhaveri is a more fatal disease causing death in one day; the 
liver of the animal attacked with it rots and becomes perforated. 
In kuli the mouth and feet show rheumatic symptoms and in one or 
two days the animal dies. dl generally attacks weak cattle about 
January when the east wind sets in. The feet rot, worms are gene- 
rated in the intestines, and the hoofs fall off The mouth also rots 
and a viscous fluid flows from it. The disease lasts about a month. 
In ménmodya the animal tosses its head towards the side attacked ; 
this disease lasts about four days. In mdthesul the animal walks 
round and round and refuses food; its flesh becomes yellow and ? 
watery. In phodya boils as on the human skin appear and blood 
and flesh seem diseased ; the disease lasts from four to eight days. 
In patki the animal is excessively purged and the stomach becomes 
diseased. Either the animal dies in one to four days, orit recovers 
after seven days. In thorla the eye sheds water and the animal 
trembles, refuses food, and is purged. Either the animal dies in 
three days or it recovers after one month. Chdndni, palkida, and 
pashan attack horses only, Haladya only attacks kids who pass 
urine mixed with blood; through the circulation the skin and every 
organ become tinged with yellow. In cases of topshya sheep and 
goats are suddenly attacked and die in one or two days ; the 
stomach becomes diseased. 
In May 1882, of about 250 cattle at Piinchgani in Wai sixty-five 
were attacked by rinderpest, of which fifty died. About this cattle 
plague the Veterinary Surgeon Mr. H. A. Woodroffe reported as 
‘ollows :' Rinderpest is a contagious fever depending upon a blood 
poison which has its specific effect upon the membrane lining the 
alimentary canal, extending from the mouth to the rectum. Unlike 
foot and mouth disease which affects all animals without any reg 
to species, rinderpest generally confines its attacks to buffaloes 
cows and bullocks, and is extremely fatal ; but when recovery does 








take place the animal is rendered insusceptible to another attack, 
The disease probably originates from bad sanitary arrangements, 


such as foul air arising from overcrowding animals in dirty little 
huts without any provision whatever for drainage or ventilation. 
The first signs of the malady visible to the ordinary observer are 
dulness, loss of appetite, staring coat accompanied by shivering fits. 
About the SO day there is a discharge from the eyes and 
nostrils, the former presenting a highly reddened appearance. 
There is also a slight ay cough, and breathing becomes slightly 





1Gor. Res, Gen. Dept. 2062 of 3rd June 1882, 
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oppressed, The mouth on examination will be found intensely hot. 

é gums, at first red, assume a yellowish or salmon colour, the 
tongue is covered with an eruption which in the early stages of 
the disease appears in the form of little red nodules often 
presenting a ace sepearenen As the disease progresses, sores 
appear on the palate and the back of the tongue, At this stage of 
the disease rumination is generally suspended, and the animal 
refuses all food, can only drink poss wa great pes dicen 
seems greatly distressed, frequently lying down anc getting up 
again, te phe be seen <n looking round at its flanks, 
After about the third or fourth day the bowels which have been 
costive during the early stages, become relaxed, and violent diarrhea 
sets in accompanied by copious discharge of mucus frequently tinged 
with blood. These symptoms cause great suffering and may 
continue from three to five days) As a general rule the animal 
dies about the sixth or seventh day after being attacked. As death 
approaches the breath becomes very offensive and not unfrequently 
the animal dies in a state of delirium. After death the rumen or 
first stomach is found to contain a large quantity of undigested 
food and the membrane lining the fourth or true stomach to be 
covered with patches of a deep claret colour. The small intestines 


- are very red and inflamed and in the large intestines the same 


tehes may be observed as were found in the fourth stomach. The 
ver is rather paler than usual and the gall bladder is usually full 
of bile. There is generally more or less emphysema of the lungs 
and the membrane lining the windpipe presents a reddened 
appearance. ‘I'he disease being of a specific nature must run its 
course terminating fatally or otherwise according to the intensity 
of the attack, and medicinal treatm ent is of no avail. To stamp out 
the malady six sanitary and preventive measures are sy ed, A 
temporary énclosure should be set apart where all animals on first 
showing symptoms of the disease must he isolated. Sheds or 
cow-houses in which the disease has appeared should be thoroughly 
cleansed and disinfected with ordinary limewash made of freshly 
burnt lime, each gallon to contain oue-fifth of a pint of commercial 
carbolic acid. All dung and litter which has been in contact with 
diseased animals must be burnt. Carcasses of animals that have 
died of the disease should be slashed and buried six feet deep. 
Animals that have been in close contact with diseased ones should 
be prevented from mixing with other cattle for nine days. Cattle 
traffic between infected and noninfected villages ‘should be 
discouraged and fairs suspended for the time 
The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's 
yearly reports for the eighteen years ending 1883 is 437,832 or an 
average mortality of 24,324 or, according to the 188] census, of 
twenty-three in every thousand of the population. During the 
mine year of 1877 the total number of Seatha was very high, 
peing 52,033 or 114 per cent above the average. Of the average 
pamber Of deaths 15,821 or 65-04 per cent were returned as due 
neha 1917 or 7°88 per cent to -cholera, 536 or 2-20 
cent to small-pox, 2712 or 11-15 per cent to bowel complaints, 357 
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or 1-47 per cent to violence or injury, and 2981 or 12-26 per cent to 
miscellaneous diseases. An examination of the returns shows that 
fever, which during the eighteen years ending 1883 caused an 
average mortality of 15,821 or 65°04 per cent, was below the average 
in nine years and above the average in the other nine years, During 
the ten years ending 1875, except in 1872, it was below the 
average and during the 4 years ending 1883 besides in 1872 it was 
above the average. Of the nine years below the average, two years 
had less than 10,000 deaths, 8250 in 1867 and 9111 in 1868; three 
years 1866, 1869, and 1870 had between 10,000 and 11,000; one 
year 1871 had between 11,000 and 12,000; and three years 1878 
1874 and 1575 had between 14,000 and 15,800. Of the nine “years 
above the average two years 1876 and 1482 had between 16,000 and 
17,000 deaths ; five years 1872, 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1883 between 
17,000 and 18,000; one year 1878 between 27,000 and 28,900; and 
one year 1877 between 31,000 and 32,000. Of the deaths from 
cholera which amounted to 34,508 and averaged 1917, 8157 or 23-64 
per cent of the total happened in 1869, 6702 or 19°42 per cent in 
1877, and 5386 or 15°60 per cent in 1878. The only other years 
above the average were 1875 with 3666 deaths, 1882 with 2406 
deaths, and 1876 with 1938 deaths. Of the twelve years below 
the average one year 1872 had between 1700 and 1600; two 
years 1866 and 1583 had between 1200 and 1100 deaths ; one 
year 15*1 had between 900 and 800; two years 1868 and 1870 

etween 660 and 560; one year 1871 between 200 and 100; two 
years 1867 and 1880 had less than forty; and three years 1873 
1874 and 1879 were free from cholera. Of the deaths from small- 
pox, which amounted to 9654 and aver 536, 2518 or 26-08 per 
cent of the total happened in 1872, 2079 or 21°33 per cent in 1869, 
and 1896 or 19°64 per cent in 1868. The only other years above 
the average were 1877 with 950 deaths and 1873 with 594 deaths. 
Of the thirteen years below the average two years 1867 and 1853 
had between 400 and 300 deaths ; three years 1870, 1871, and 1876 
between 300 and 200; one year 1874 between 100 and seventy ; 
three years 1866, 1875, and 1878 between fifty and twenty ; three 
years 1879, 1850, and 1882 had less than five deaths: and one year 
1881 was free from small-pox. Of the deaths from bowel complaints 
which amounted to 48,814 and averaged 2712, seven years were 
above the average. The smallest number of deaths from bowel 
complaints in any one of the eighteen years was 1117 in 1871 and 
the largest was 7796 in 1877. Injuries with a total of 6426 and 
an average of 357, varied from 488 in 1877 to 225 in 1868, Other 
causes with a total mortality of 53,653 and an average of 2981, 
varied from 4542 in 1877 to 2016 in 1879. | 

Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years endin 

1883. During these thirteen years the number of births avechiel 
29,337. The yearly totals vary from 41,497 in 1882 to 18,725 in 
1878, The details are : 
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* The death returns are believed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete, 





CHAPTER XIII. 
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Ja'vli in the north-west is bounded on the north by Wai, on the 
east by Wai and Sdtdra, on the south by Satara and Patan, and on 
the west by Khed in Ratnigiri and Mahad in Koliba. It has an 
area of 419 square miles, a population in 1881 of 63,729 or 152 
to the square mile, and in 1582 a land revenue of £9702 (Ks. 
97,020), 

Of the 419 square miles, 390 have been surveyed in detail, Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns 106 square miles are occu- 
pied by the Jands of alienated villages. The rest contains 116,062 
acres or 57°85 per cent of arable land, 7612 acres or 3°80 per cent 
of unarable land, 64,540 acres or 32°17 per cent of forests, and 12,594 
acres or 6°15 per cent of vil sites, roads, rivers, aud streams. 
From the 116,062 acres of arable land 21,890 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Jd4vliis full of hills. At Mahdbaleshvar in the north-west the 
three valleys of the Koyna, the Krishna, and the Vena run toa 
point where their great dividing spura, which rise 2500 feet above 
the valleys, meet the main range of the Sahyddris. Though they 
are alike im general character, of the three valleys the Koyna valley 
is much the largest and finest. Near the head of the Koyna valley 
are the grandest hill and forest views in Sdtira. Even here there 
18 4 sameness in the hills as the sides of all rise in layers to a flat- 
topped wall of rock. And asthe valley bottom is high not less 
than 2000 feet above the sea, the hill sides want the grandeur of 
| those that fall west into the low rugged Konkan. In the Koyna 

valley, and to a much less extent in the Krishna and Vena valleys 
where the forest has not been cut and burnt for kwart or wood-ash 
tillage, the hills are covered with dense coppice ten to fifteen feet 
high, Elsewhere the hill sides are a suecession of bare red patches 
of what passes for soil and are thickly dotted with stunted trees, 
The Koyna valley is at all times beautiful. Even in April the blue 
haze of amoke from the fired tillage plots softens the hot-weathor 
bakedness of the hills And after ths rains the barest rocks are 
broidered with the soft dazzling green of moss and grass. Every 
shadow has a hue of its own and the sunlight striking between 
masses of floating clouds sheds over the universal green endless 
varieties of light and shade. Throughout the hot weether the 
Sahyddri tops are deliciously cool. | 

1 Of this chapter the aspect, climate, water, and soil sections | ; ted by 
Mr. J, W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C.3. ee = wre comyeeuted: ley 
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From Jone to October the extreme rainfall, over 250 inches at 
Mahibaleshvar, and the high winds and constant driving mists make 
the climate chilly and trying. At the close of the rains excessive 
damp and excessive vegetation make the valleys feverish. Later, 
about Christmas, they are chill, sometimes bitterly cold, and even 
in the hot weather though the days are warm the nights are cool. 
At Malcolmpeth, the highest pomt of the Sahyddris 4710 feet 
above sea level and about twenty-eight miles north-west of Satara, 
during the ten years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from 312 
inches in 1861-62 to 156 inches in 1569-70 and averaged 248 inches ; 
and during the thirteen years ending 1852-83 it varied from 375 
inches in 1882-583 to 168 inches in 1877-78 and averaged 262 inches. 
At Medha, which is about sixtcen miles east of the Sahyidris and 
fourteen miles north-east of Sitdra, during the ten years ending 
1869-70 the rainfall varied from seventy-nine inches in 1861-62 to 
fifty-three inches in 1864-65 and averaged sixty-four inches; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 111 inches 
in 1882-83 to forty-eight inches in 1880-81 and averaged seventy- 
two inches. ; 

The two chief rivers are the Vena which joins the Krishna at 
Mahuli in Satara and the Koyna which meets the Krishna at Karad. 
The Koynaand the Venaare fed by numberless smaller streams and 
rills, which dry after the rains, and during the dry weather even the 
Koyna and the Vena are deep only in occasional moderate-sized pools. 
Away from the rivers water is scarce and hardly fit to drink. 

In the valleys are patches of fairly deep red-soil on which rice is 
grown. The rest of the soil is poor and is for two or three years 
tilled in Awmri or wood-ash fashion with ndéchni and other coarse hill 
grains and then left to a four to twelve years’ rest. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty- 
three riding aud 366 load carts, 4581 two-bullock and 837 four- 
bullock ploughs, 11,949 bullocks and 10,361 cows, 2405 he-buifa- 
loes and 7125 she-buffaloes, 242 horses, 4683 sheep and goats, and 
sixty-four asses, | 

Tn 1852-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 5838 with an average area of 19°78 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 2360 were of not more than five 
acres ; 834 of five to ten acres; 834 of ten to twenty acres; 618 of 
twenty to thirty acres; 421 of thirty to forty acres ; 217 of forty to 
fifty acres ; 399 of fifty toa hundred acres ; 132 of 100 to 200 acres; 
17 of 200 to oO ACTOS 5 ‘f of oUQ to 400 acres : and two of over 
400 acres. / 

In 1881-82, of 93,982 acres held for tillage 54,889 or 58-40 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 39,093 acres, 
1050 were twice cropped. Of the 40,143 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 34,7 Il acres or 86-46 per cent, of which ¥325 were 
under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata, 6344 under Indian 
pad Sorghum vulgare, 10,215 under ragi or ndchni Elensine 
chaste 0ol under wheat gahu Triticum wstivam, 9116 under 
cheno sdva Panicum miliaceum, 3097 under rice bhat Oryza sative. 
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Kardd is a portion of the Krishna valley which runs thirty miles 
from north to south between two parallel chains of hills. The west- 
ern chain is broken half-way by the Koyna, which, running from 
the west, joins the Krishna at Karid. Most of Kardd is flat slop- 
ing to the hills on both sides, the ground growing more broken 
especially on the west as it nears the hills. There are no forests 
but many gardens and groves, and in the Krishna fora tract so close 
to the Sahyadrs the unusual charm of numbers of pools or rivers 
reaches several miles long. Much of the land is of extreme richness, 
covered with green not only during and after the rain but again 
with cold-weather crops in January and Febroary. A bridle path 
from the platean of Kadegaon down to the village of Tembhn to tho 
south of Sadashivgad fort has lovely views of the rich Karad plain, 
stretching, brightened by water ef darkened by groves, in gardet 
after garden to the gray-blue of the western hills. 

Doring the cold weather, especially near the rivers, the air varies 
in warmth from 30° to 35° in the twenty-four hours. The days are 
warm and the nights are bitterly cold. In the hot weather it is one 
of the warmest parts of the district. Bot even then the nights are 
not on ese At Kardid, which is about thirty miles east of the 
Sahyidris and thirty-two miles south of Sétira, during the ten years 
ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from thirty-five inches in 1860-61 
and 1867-68 to nineteen inches in 1864-65 and averaged twenty-seven 
inches; and during the thirteen years ending 1582-83 it varied from 
fifty inches in 1882-83 to seventeen inches in 1871-72 and averaged 
twenty-seven inches. 

The rivers are the Krishna which crosses the sub-division from 
north to south ; the Tarli which joins the Krishna from the north- 
west at Umbraj; and the Koyna which joins it from the west at 
Karid. In addition to the ordinary means of watering by wells and 
rough dams the Krishna canal starts from adam thrown across the 
river at Khodshi, about a mile above Kardd, and runs about thirty- 
five miles to the south-east. Elsewhere the water-supply is good 
exceptin the south-west, where, in the ro ky soil close under the 
hills, water is very scarce, 

The soil is excellent throughout, except small patches of murum 
close to the hills, | All round the canal, as well as away from it at 
Masur and in the Tarli valley are splendid stretches of garden land. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included ninety- 
seven riding and 2714 load carts, 1409 two-bullock and 2867 four- 
bullock ploughs, 29,923 bullocks and 16,436 cows, 2817 he-buffaloes 


and 10,980 she-buffaloes, 1784 hor 94 aks orgy : 
436 asses, eere horses, 62,711 sheep and goats, and 








_In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 25,371 with an average area of 5°84 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 14,708 were of not more than five 
teacd, pO4 of five to ten acres ; 3152 of ten to twenty acres ; 831 of 
Gfty oe tuty acres ; 89 of thirty to forty acres ; twenty of forty to 
waren, “res “ive of fifty toa hundred acres; and two of 100 to 200 
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In 1881-82, of 115,510 acres held for tillage 18,961 or 16°84 per 
cent were fallow or under Mat Of the remaining 96,549 acres, 
4790 were twice cropped. Of the 101,539 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 76,884 acres or 75°86 percent of which 22,944 were 
under spiked millet Wijri Penicillaria spicata, 43,470 under Indian 
millet jedri Sorghum vulgare, 2438 under rigé or adchud Eleusine 
corocana, 693 under wheat gahu Triticum mstivam, 1495 under 
chenna saca Panicum miliaceum, 726 under rice }hat Oryza sativa, 
2740 under Italian millet réla or king Panicum italicum, 662 under 
maize makka Zea mays, 221 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, 
and 1495 under other grains of which detailsare not given. Pulses 
occupied 14,126 acres or 13°93 per cent, of which 5020 were under 
gram Aarbhara Cicer arictinum, 3226 under tur Cajanus indicus, 
2442 under kulith or kulth¢ Dolichos biflorus, 1145 under wudid 
Phaseolus radiatus, 541 under mug Phaseolus mango, 58 under peas 
vafaua Pisum sativum, and 1661 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 4984 acres or 4°91 per cent, of which 27 were under linseed 
alshi Linum usitatissimom and 4957 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 710 acres or 0°70 per cent, of which 39 were under cotton 
kdpus Gossypium herbaceum, 376 under Bombay hemp san or tag 
Crotalaria juncea, and 295 under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 4655 acres or 4°57 per cent, of which 1530 were under 
chillies mircht Capsicum fratescens, 1303 under sugarcane us Sac- 
charum officinarum, 1165 under tobacco fambakhu Nicotiana taba- 
cum, and the remaining 637 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 140,920 people 155,590 
or 96°22 per cent were Hindus, 5315 or 3°77 per cent Musalmans, 
and 6 Christians. ‘The details of the Hindu castes are: 6727 Brah- 
mans; 79 Kdyasth Prabhus and 30 Patane Prabhus, writers; 1775 
Lingtiyat Vanis, 443 Maratha Vinis, 372 Jains, 152 Tambolis, 32 
Marwar Vanis, 14 Gujarit Vanis, and 2 Komtis, traders and mer- 
chants; 83,455 Kunbis and 1609 Malis, husbandmen ; 2340 Kumbhira, 
potters ; 2179 Chambhiirs, leather-workers ; 2140 Koshtis, weavers ; 
1494 Shimpis, tailors ; 1450 Telis, oil-men ; 1227 Sutars, carpenters ; 
1124 Sdlis, weavers ; 993 Sondra, goldsmiths ; 739 Kasars, bangle- 
makers ; 635 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 463 Sangars, wool-weavers ; 332 
Vadirs, earth-diggers; 177 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 72 Beldars, 
quarrymen ; 55 Karaujkars, saddle-makers ; 25 Rauls, tape-makers ; 
23 Otdris, casters ; 17 Londris, cement-makers ; 10 Rangéaris, dyers ; 
3 Ghisddis, tinkers; 2 Kanjdris, weaving brush-makers; 1437 
Guravs, priests; 137 Holdrs, labourera; 50 Ghadsis, musicians ; 
1821 Nhavis, barbers; 1076 Parits, washermen; 3034 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 46 Gavlis, cow-keepers; 791 Bhois, fishers; 342 Kolis, 
ferrymen ; 103 Pardeshis, petty traders ; 82 Thakurs, husbandmen; 
1673 Ramoshis, watchmen ; 38 Vanjadris, husbandmen ; 10,740 Mhiars, 
village messengers; 2598 Mangs, village watchmen ; 200 Dhors, 
tanners; 4 Bhangis, scavengers; 393 Gosdvis, 381 Jangams, 176 
Joshis, 142 Gondhlis, 53 Manbhévs, 39 Uchlds, 15 Chitrakathis, 10 
Tirmilis, 9 Vaidus, and 8 Bhits, beggars. 

Kha‘na'pur in the east is bounded on the north by Khatév, on 
the east by the Atpddi sub-division of the Pant Pratinidhi, on the 
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1088 under Italian millet réla or kéng Panicum italicum, 11 under 
maize makka Zea mays, 44 under barley yav Hordenm hexastichon, 
67 under kodra or hurik Paspalum secrobiculatum, and 1395 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 2586 
acres or 6:44 per cent, of which 527 were under gram harbhara 
Cicer arietinum, 749 under tur Cajanus indicus, 700 under kulith or 
kulthi Dolichos biflorus, 63 under udid Phaseolus radiatus, li under 
mug Phaseolus mungo, 72 under peas vdédna Pisum sativum, 30 
“under masur Ervum lens, and 434 under other pulses, Oilseeds 
occupied 2236 acres or 6 h7 per cent, of which 1366 were under 
gingelly seed ¢il Sesamum indicum, 42 under linseed alshi Linum 
usitatissimum, and 828 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 65 
acres or 0°16 per cent, of which 57 were under Bombay hemp san 
or fag Crotalaria juncea, and 8 under other fibres. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 545 acres or 1°35 per cent, of which 51 were under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 211] under sugarcane ws Saccha- 
rum officinaram, 7 under tobacco fambdékhu Nicotiana tabacum, 5 
under coffee Coffee arabica, and the remaini ng 271 under various 
vegetables and fruits, | 
he 1881 population returns show that of 63,729 es ad 61,518 

or 96°53 per cent were Hindus, 1981 or 3°10 per cent [usalmang, 
192 or 0-30 per cent Christians, 35 Parsis, and 3 Buddhists. The 
details of the Hindu castes are: 1516 Brahmans ; $2 Pétave Prabhus 
and 20 Kiyasth Prabhus, writera ; 293 Lingdyat Vanis, 230 Maratha 
Vanis, 209 Tambolis, 87 Jains, 32 Komtis, 18 Marwar Vénis, and 
8 Gujardt Vanis, traders and merchants; 42,430 Kunbis and 1015 
Malis, husbandmen; 638 Sutirs, carpenters; 615 Chimbhdars, 
leather-workers; 452 Telis, oilmen; 389 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 358 
Kumbhiars, potters ; 274 Lohirs, blacksmiths ; 209 Shimpis, tailors ; 
51 Koshtis, weavers; 73 Kasdirs, bangle-makers; 69 Buruds, 
bamboo-workers; 13 Lonéris, cement-makers ; ll Patharvats, 
stone-dressers ; 4 Otdiris, casters ; 255 Guravs, priests; 17 Ghadsis, 
musicians ; 880 Nhivis, barbers ; 458 Parits, washermen ; 2497 Dhan- 
gars, cowmen ; 495 Kolis, ferrymen ; 78 Bhois, fishers; 45 Pardeshis, 
petty traders ; 19 Thakura, husbaudmen ; 78 Rémoshis, watchmen :; 
6064 Mhérs, village inessengers; $25 Mings, village watchmen ; 
7 Bhangis, svavengers ; and 6 Dhors, tannera; 871 Jangams, 156 
Gosavis, 75 Gondhlis, 54 Joshis, 54 Kolhatis, and 8 Gopals, begrara, 

Kara’‘d in the centre of the district is bounded on the north by 
Sdtdra and Koregaon, on the eust by Khatdy and Khandpur, on the 
south by Viilva, and on the west by Patan. It hasan area of 391 
square miles, a population in 1881 of 140,920 or 360 to the 
Square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £34,893 (Rs. 3,483,930). 

OF the 391 square miles, 355 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to the revenue survey returns 81 square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated y illages. The rest contains 148,985 acres or 
74°95 per cent of arable land, 7408 acres or 3:73 per cent of unarable 
land, 993 acres or 0°50 per cent of grass, 29,823 acres or 15°60 per cent 
of forests, and 11,572 acres or 5°82 per cent of village sites, roads, 
rivers, and streams. From the 148,955 acres of arable land 33,788 
acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
Villages. 
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south by Tasgaon, and on the west by Kardd. It has anarea of 509 
square miles, a population in 1881 of 80,327 or 157 to the square 
mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £16,632 (Rs. 1,66,320), 

Of the 509 square miles, 495 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 100 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
209,040 acres or 79-95 per cent of arable land, 12,746 acres or 4°86 
per cent of unarable land, 190 acres or 0-08 per cent of grass, 32,340 
acres or 12-34 per cent of forests, and 7253 acres or 2-77 cent 
of ee sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 209,540 acres 
of arable land 40,172 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages, 

Khinipur is an upland 200 to 3800 feet above the Karéd 
yeley ce the west and the great plain of the Man onthe east. It 
1s 4 fine rolling country but sparingly wooded except near the feeders 
of the Yerla which crosses the sub-division from north to south on 
its way tothe Krishna. The banks of these streams are shaded with 
fine clumps of trees. The country, which is about two hundred and 
fifty feet above the Krishna valley on the west, slopes gently to the 
Yerla. To the east of the Yerla water-shed is a deeper valley at 
New Earped the Vita valley, arise of one hundred feet ee to 

é eastern plateau of Khanapur proper. The Khandpur upland, in 
which the Agrani river za tne its high level nearly to the 
Mahimangad-Pandla spur of the Mahddev range on the eastern limit. 
Besides these varieties in height from east to west the countr: 
following the course of the Yerla slopes slowly south to 
Tasgaon. 

The climate is fairly temperate except for occasional hot winds 
from March to the Tniddle of May. The rainfall is scanty and 
uncertain, varying greatly from year to year and in different parts of 
the sub-division. At Vita, the head-quarters of Khandpur, which 
is about fifty miles east of the Sahyddri crest and forty-five miles 
south-east of Satdra, during the ten years ending 1869-70 the rain- 
fall varied from thirty-nine inches in 1862-63 to eleven inches in 
1866-67 and averaged twenty-one inches; and during the thirteen 
years ending 1882-83-it varied from thirty-four inches in 1878-79 
to eleven inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty-four inches. 

Exeept the Yerla, which as mentioned runs northand south through 
the centre of the sub-division, and the Agrani, there are no consi- 
derable streams. Besides the ordinary means of watering from wells 
and streams Khindpur has the Chikhli canal which stretches five 
miles from adam thrown across a feeder of the Yerla at the village of 
Chikhli. It has also the last mile of the Mayni canal which waters 
the lands of the village of Mahuli in the north-east. The ordinary 
aye dah) is often seanty in the hob weather, particularly in the 
east. 

The soil is either black or gray murum with its intermediate 
varieties. ‘The black soil, which oceura near rivers, yielda first rate 
crops of jrdri, gram, and oilseed. Wheat also is grown both on 
Watered and dry land especially on the eastern plateau, ‘The poorer 
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soils grow both bajri and a late autumn jeéri called dukhri, which 
though a hardy crop requires somewhat better soil than béjri. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eighty 
riding and 1433 load carts, 711 two-bullock and 2486 four-bull 

loughs, 25,081 bullocks and 15,153 cows, 3453 he-buffaloes and 
7200 she-buffaloes, 1525 horses, 53,097 sheep and goats, and 322 
ASSES, 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 16,335 with an average area of 12-50 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 4245 were of not more than five 
acres; 3439 were of five to ten acres; 4914 were of ten to twenty 
acres ; 2063 of twenty to thirty acres; 987 of thirty to forty acres; 
80 of forty to fifty acres; 4 of fifty to a hundred acres; two of 
100 to 200 acres ; and one of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82 of 164,577 acres held for tillage, 24,078 or 14°63 per 
cent were fallow or under grass, Of the remaining 140,499 acres, 
2058 were twice cropped. Of the 142,557 acres und rtillage, grain 
crops occupied 99,554 acres or 69°83 per cent of which 39,254 
were under spiked millet béjri Penicillaria spicata, 48,073 under 
Indian millet jedri Sorghum vulgare, 47 under rigi or ndchnt 
Eleusine corocana, 6342 under wheat gahu Triticum mstivum, 1559 
under chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 484 under rice bhdt Oryza 
eativa, 1080 under Italian millet rdla or kdng Panicum italicum, 
192 under maize makka Zea mays, 42 under barley jar Hordeum 
hexastichon, and 2472 under other grains of which details are not 
given, Pulses occupied 27,396 acres or 19°21 per cent of which 
74°04 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 8120 under tur 
Cajanus indicus, $254 under kulith or kulthi Dolichos biflorus, 1148 
under udid Phaseolus radiatus, 207 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 
54 under peas edédua Pisum sativum, and 7209 under other pulses, 
Oil-seeds occupied 10,015 acres or 7-02 per cent of which 20 were 
under gingelly seed fi! Sesamum indicum, 51 under linseed alshi 
Linum usitatissimum, and 9935 under other oilseeds. Fibres 
occupied 390 acres or 0-27 per cent of which 172 were under cotton 
kdpus Gossypiam herbaceam, 206 under Bombay hemp san or tig 
Crotalaria juncea, and 12 ander brown hemp ambddy Hibiscus canna- 
binus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 5202 acres or 3-64 per cent, of 
which 1252 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 838 
under sugarcane us Saccharum officinaram, 273 under tobacco fam- 
bithu Nicotiana tabacum, 359 under hemp gdnja Cannabis sativa, 
20 under safflower kusumba or kardai Carthamus tinctorius, and 
the remaining 2460 under various vegetables and fruits, 

The 1881 population returns show that of 80,327 pera 77,334 
or 96°27 per cent were Hindus, 2989 or 8°72 per cent Musalmdana, 
and 4 Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are: 2502 Brahmans ; 
24 Kayasth Prabhus, writers; 1751 Lingayat Vianis, 406 Maratha 
Vanis, 288 Tambolis, 278 Jains, 28 Marwdr Vaénis, 17 Gujarat 
Vanis, and 5 Komtis, traders and merchants ; 45,460 Kunbis and 
966 Malis, husbandmen; 1605 Chambhiars, leather workers; 958 
Sutdrs, carpenters ; 833 Kumbhars, potters ; 692 Koshtis, weavers ; 
037 Telis, oilmen 518 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 424 Shimpis, tailors ; 
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361 Lohérs, blacksmiths ; 268 Kasirs, bangle makers; 182 Vadars, 
earth diggers; 167 Sangars, wool weavers ; 139 Salis, weavers; 79 
Beldérs, quarrymen; 67 Patharvats, stone dressers; 61 Buruds, 
bamboo workers; 50 Kéranjkars, saddle-makers; 12 Otéris, casters; 
9 Londris, cement makers ; p Bangers, dyers ; 5 Réuls, tape makers; 
671 Guravs, priests ; 268 Holdrs, labourers ; 41 Ghadsis, musicians ; 
1523 Nhavis, barbers; 675 Parits, washermen; 3717 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 260 Kolis, ferrymen; 6 Bhois, fishers; 181 Pardeshis, 
rey traders ; 45 Thakurs, hasbandmen ; 2302 Ramoshis, watchmen ; 
6204 Mhars, village messengers; 2223 Mings, village watchmen ; 
170 Dhors, tanners; 355 Jangams, 129 Gosivis, 33 Bhits, 16 
Gondhlis, 12 Tirmélis, and 6 Joshis, beggars. 

Khata'v partly in the centre and partly in the east, is bounded on 
the north by Phaltan and Man, on the east by Man and Atpddi, on 
the south by Khanépur, and on the west by Karéd and Koregaon. 
Tt has an area of 499 square miles, a population in 1881 of 74,027 
or 148 to the square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £15,464 
(Rs. 1,54,640), 

Of the 499 square miles, 415 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenne survey returns, 183 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
192,503 acres or 82°33 per cent of arable land, 20,256 acres or 8°65 
per cent of unarable land, 205 acres or 0-09 per cent of grass, 13,063 
acres or 5°07 per cent of forests, and 7874 acres or 336 per cent 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 192,893 
acres of arable land, 45,245 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Khatév is a continuation to the northward of the Khandpur 
plateau, the northern half being of considerable height. It consists 
Wholly of the Yerla valley, the river rising at the northern point of 
the sub-division and flowing through it from north to south, The 
shape of the subdivision is a right-angled triangle with the southern 
boundary for the base and twolines of hills running, the one due south 
and the other south-east for the two sides. The western hills are 
the higher, the eastern range though the descent into the Man valley 
is considerable, rises but little above the Khatav upland. With the 
solitary exception of the singular fort of Bhushangad the south is 
flat and bare compared with the well-wooded picturesque north. 

The climate of the southern half is like that of Khindpur, that of 
the northern half is damper and cooler. In no part is it unhealthy. 
The rainfall is scanty and fitful, varying greatly from year to 
year and during the same year in different parts of the sub-division. 
At Vaduj, the head-quarters of Khatév which is about forty-five 
miles east of the Sahyddris and thirty miles nearly east of Satdra, 
during the ten years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from twenty- 
four inches in 1860-61 to nine inches in 1866-67 and averaged 
-, eateen inches ; and doring the thirteen years ending 1982-83 
ut varied from thirty-six inches in 1877-78 to seven inches in 
1879.80 and averaged twenty-one inches, 

| The Yerla 18 the only river of importance. Besides from wells 

— You h fair weather dams the lands of Khatav are watered by 
ria Canals drawn from the lake at Miayni and the stone dam 
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at Khatgaon. The lake at Nher is also completed. Except for 
this artificial storage the water-supply is scanty and uncertain. 

The soil is black near the Yerla and away from it is murwn 
of various varieties, often mixed with red. "The black soil yields 
Phot pes and oilseed and when watered sugarcane. The out- 
turn of the pore soils, which is almost all bajri, depends entirely 
on the rainfall. When it succeeds bajri is a valuable crop, but as 
both scanty and untimely rain ruins it, the sub-division is very apt to 
suffer from famine, 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included forty-one 
riding and 1245 load carts, 288 two-bullock and 2771 four-bullock 
ploughs, 23,362 bullocks and 12,773 cows, 1446 he-buffaloes and 
1351 she-buffaloes, 1476 horses, 50,150 sheep and goats, and 561 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 5095 with an ave area of 35°93 acres, 
Of the whole number of holdings 855 were of not more than five 
acres; 658 of five to ten acres ; 996 of ten to twenty acres ; 746 of 
twenty to thirty acres ; 589 of thirty to forty acres; 340 of forty to 
fifty acres ; 629 of fifty to a hundred acres; 225 of 100 to 200 acres ; 
33 of 200 to 300 acres ; 10 of 300 to 400 acres; and 14 of over 400 
acres. 

Tn 1881-82 of 140,085 acres held for tillage, 15,919 or 11°36 
per cent were fallow or under 8. Of the remaining 124,116 
acres 1779 were twice cropped. OF the 125,895 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 111,854 acres or 88-84 per cent, of 
which 94,034 were under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata, 
10,854 under Indian millet jriéri Sorghum vulgare, 4387 under 
wheat gahu Triticum mstivuam, 229 under chenna siva Panicum 
miliaceum, 161 under rice bhat Oryza sativa, 560 under maize 
makka Zea mays, 94 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, and 1535 
under other grains, of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
7400 acres or 5-87 per cent, of which 2587 were under gram 
harbhara Cicer arietinum, 558 under tur Cajanus indicus, 3114 under 
Kulith or kulthi Dolichos biflorus, 149 under wdid Phaseolus 
radiatus, 3 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 22 under peas wifdina 
Pisum sativum, 2 under masur Eryum lens, and 965 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 5045 acres or four per cent, of which 
/ were under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum and 5038 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 9 acres, of which one was under 
cotton kapus Gossypium hacbaootn and 8 under Bombay hemp san 
or tig Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1587 
acres or 126 per cent, of which 734 were under chillies mircht 
Capsicum frutescens, 663 under sugarcane ws Saccharum officinarum, 
135 under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, 8 under hemp ganja 
Cannabis sativa, and the remaining 47 under various vegetables 
and fruits, 

The 1881 population returns show that of 74,027 people, 71,948 or 
87-19 cent were Hindus, 2072 or 2°79 per cent Musalmiins, 
and 7 Pirsis. The details of the Hindu castes are : 4047 Brahmans ; 
22 Patdne Prabhus and 6 Kayasth Prabhus, writers ; 1593 Lingdyat 
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Vanis, 451 Jains, 274 Tambolis, 220 Marétha Vanis, 24 Miérwér 
Vinis, and 10 i wah Vanis, traders and merchants ; 36,778 Kanbis 
and 2978 Malis, husbandmen; 1355 Chambhars, leather workers ; 
1308 Koshtis, weavers ; 808 Kumbhirs, potters ; 774 Sutars, carpen- 
ters; 753 Telis, oilmen; 715 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 656 Sangars, wool 
weavers ; 602 Shimpis, tailors ; 331 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 147 Kasirs, 
bangle makers ; 144 Vadirs, earth diggers ; 116 Beld&rs, quarrymen ; 
86 Buruds, bamboo workers; 42 eg bra: saddle makers; 18 
Rauls, tape makers ; 14 Otdris, castera; § Londris, cement makers ; 
4 Pétharvats, stone-dressers ; 3 Ghisddis, tinkers ; #26 Guravs, 
mmiests ; 123 Holirs, labourers ; 22 (thadsis, musicians ; 1117 Nhiavis, 
betiens: 895 Parits, washermen ; 2553 Dhangars, cowmen ; § Gavilis, 
cow-keepers; 277 Kolis, ferrymen ; 63 Bhois, fishers; 54 Pardeshis, 
etty traders; 6 Thikurs and 880 Vanjiris, husbandmen ; 3215 

moshis, watchmen; 552] Mbérs, village messengers; 2031 
Mangs, village watchmen; 153 Dhors, tanners; 165 Jangams, 147 
Gosdvis, 36 Bhits, 13 Gondhlis, 7 Joshis, and 5 Vasudevs, begrars, 

Koregaon in the centre is bounded on the north by Khandala and 
Phaltan, on the east by Phaltan and Khatdy, on the south by 
Kardd, and on the west by Sdtdéra and Wadi. It has an area of 340 
square miles, a population in 1881 of 81,187 or 288 to the square 
mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £24,396 (Rs. 2,435,960). 
_ OF the 340 square miles, 327 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 53 square miles are 
ocenpied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
1,389,241 acres or 75°74 per cent of arable land, 8162 acres or 4-44 
per cent of-unarable land, 28,036 acres or 15-25 per cent of forests, 
and 8397 acres or 4°57 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 189,241 acres of arable land 40,958 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 
_ Except on the south-west where the Krishna bounds it, Koregaon 
is surrounded by hills which are highest towards the north and 
north-west. The country is comparatively flat in the south, but 
everywhere slopes gently towards the hills, A remarkable tongue 
of hills passes from the north-west into the upper half of the sub- 
division. The hills are thinly clothed with scrub towards the north, 
but in the south-east are bare and exchange the abrapt hog and 
saddle-backed ridges for rounded and detached summits. The val- 
leys and plains of the western half are beautifully studded with 
clumps of mango trees and the gardens of Kumthe a village close 
to Koregaon are renowned. The eastern portion is generally raised 
and barer and more barren. ; | 

The climate is generally healthy but the rainfall is precarious. 
The southern portion of Koregaon is decidedly warm in the hot 
Weather; otherwise the temperature is pleasant. At Koregaon, 
which is about thirty-two miles east of the Sahydidris and twelve 
rst cast of Satara, during the ten years ending 1869-70, the rain- 
Zp Myst from fifty-six inches in'1861-62 to eighteen inches in 
years en faci averaged twenty-seven inches ; and during the thirteen 
to twenty tack oo pat varied from thirty-eight inches in 1874-75 
Seven inches, 3 8nd 1876-77 and averaged twenty- 
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The only river of importance besides the Krishna is the Vasna. 
There aeeiclanke of walls in the western half of the sub-division 
as well as the Revédi canal which is taken from a dam on the river 
Vasna at a village about ten miles above Koregaon.! In the east 
the ground is hard and water difficult to obtain, and wells are 
scanty, 

Near the Krishna and Vasna the soil is black and rich yielding 
jvari, gram, and tur and when watered Sugarcane, condiments, 
vegetables, and other garden produce. Near the hills the soil 
becomes poor and more or less red or gray chiefly yielding béjri and 
the coarser jrdri. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 122 riding 
and 1508 load carts, 1092 two-bullock and 1613 four-bulloe 
ploughs, 19,246 bullocks and 12,188 cows, 2092 he-buffaloes and 4577 
she-buffaloes, 1177 horses, 20,715 sheep and goats, and 309 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 7016 with an average area of 19°35 scras, 
OF the whole nomber of holdings 1930 were of not more than five 
acres; 1096 of five to ten acres; 1540 of ten to twenty acres; 852 
of twenty to thirty acres ; 458 of thirty to forty acres ; 266 of forty 
to fifty acres ; 442 of fifty to a hundred acres; eighty-one of 100 to 
200 acres; ten of 200 to 300 acres; twoof 300 to 400 acres, and 


In 1881-82, of 108,191 acres held for tillage, 9831 or 9-08 per cent 
were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 98,360 acres, 3736 
were twice cropped. Of the 102,096 acres under tillage, grain 
Crops occupied 77,979 acres or 16°37 per cent, of which 40,829 wera 
under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 33,215 under Indian 
millet jedri Sorghum vulgare, 3423 under wheat gahu Triticum 
‘stivuam, 21 under chenna sdra Panicum miliaceum, 73 under 
rice bhat Oryza sativa, 288 under Italian millet réla or kan 
Panicum italicum, 114 under maize makka Zea mays, and 16 under 
barley jav Hordeum hexastichon. Pulses occu led 17,871 acres or 
17°50 per cent, of which 6532 were under kulit or Kulthi Dolichos 
biflorus, 4833 under gram farbhara Cicer arietinum, 3207 
under fur Cajanus indicus, 1516 under  wudjd Phaseolus 
radiatus, 97 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 12 under peas vdfdna 

isum sativum, and 1624 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 
#07 acres or 4:34 per cent of which 579 were under linseed alshi 
Linum usitatissimy m, and 3865 under other oilseeds, Fibres occupied 
361 acres or 0-35 per cent of which 355 were under Bombay hemp 
san or tag Crotalaria juncea, and 6 under other fibres, Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 1448 acres or 1-4] per cent of which 489 were under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frntescens, 715 under sugarcane ws 
Saccharom officinarum, $4 under tobacco fambakhy Nicotiana tabas 
cum, and the remaining 160 under various vegetables and fruita, 

The 1881 population returns show that of 81,187 people 78,988 
or 97°29 per cent were Hindus, 2196 or 2°70 per cent Musalméns, 


| Details of the Revadi canal-are given above under Irrigation, Chapter IV, 
B IT82—55 
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2 Christians, and one Jew. The details of the Hindu castes are: 
3403 Brébmans; 16 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers ; 1222 Lingiyat Viinis, 
$10 Maritha Vanis, 201 Jains, 252 Tambolis, 25 Marwar Viinis, and 
7 Gujarat Vinis, traders and merchants; 47,525 Kunbis and 2379 
Milis, hosbandmen; 1317 Chambhars, leather-workers;993 Kumbhars, 
potters; 963 Telis, oilmen; 952 Sutars, carpenters ; 745 Koshtis, 
weavers; /36 Sonars, goldsmiths; 601 Shimpus, tailors; 345 Lohdrs, 
blacksmiths; 330 Kasars, bangle-makers; 214 Wadirs, earth- 
diggers; 129 Sangars, wool-weavers; 86 Beldars, quarrymen; 57 
Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 33 Kéranjkars, saddle-makers ; 11 Otéris, 
casters ; 10 Ghisddis, tinkers ; 9 Salis, weavers ; 819 Guravs, priests ; 
45 Ghadgis, musicians; § Holirs, labourers : 1223 Nhavis, barbers ; 
662 Parits, washermen; 1443 Dhangars, cowmen ; 284 Kolis, ferry- 
men; 26 Bhois, fishers; 76 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 17 Pardeshis, 
petty traders; 2011 Ramoshis, watchmen; 6674 Mhirs, village 
messengers ; 1852 Mangs, village watchmen ; 59 Dhors, tanners ; 
Bhangis, scavengers ; 211 Gesdvis, 209 Joshis, 191 Jangams, 126 
Gondhlis, 69 Uchlas, and 17 Tirmilis, beggars. : 
_Ma'n in the north-east is bounded on the north by Phaltan and 
Malsiras,on the east by Malsiras and Atpddi, on the south by 
Atpddi and Khatéy, and on the west by Khatay. It has an area of 
625 square miles, a population in 1881 of 52,111 or 83 to the square 
mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £8420 (Rs. 84,200). 
_ OF the 625 square miles, 613 have been surveyed in detail. 
pilates § to the revenne survey returns, 27 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages, The rest contains 
252,033 acres or 7:3-92 per cent of arable land, 47,842 acres or 12°50 
per cent of unarable land, 1561 acres or 0°40 per cent of grass, 35,540 
acres or 9°30 per cent of forests, and 14,870 acres or 3°88 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 252,933 acres 
of arable land 47,100 acres have to be taken cn account of 
alienated lands in Government villages, 


Man is a lower level and on three sides is shut in by low hulls. 
At the best of times it is barren and desolate, sparsely wooded even 
near the river and rock everywhere staring out from shallow 
unfroitful soil. The north-west is saved from the general ugliness 
by fairly high hills at times forming pictaresque groups, the tops 
crowned by the forts of Vaérugad and 'Téthvdda. Except in occasional 
monsoon floods the beds of the Man and its feeders are dry. Only 
in the fine gorge to the east of Dahivadi on the road to Shigndpur, 
which is one of the prettiest spots in the district, do the streams 
add anything to the landscape, 

The climate is decidedly hotter than most of the district and is 
more like Sholépur than Satdra. From March till June the hot winds 
prevail and in May dust-storms are frequent. The rains consist 
chiefly of periodical thunderstorms with intervals of incessant wind 
os ia st.tempered with an occasional drizzle. ‘The western rain 
eit then heavy. The fall is very uncertain and partial, sometimes 
At Dahi: oa and seldom more than twenty to twenty-five inches. 
miles east of mi head-quarters of Mén, which is about fifty-five 

3 the Sahyddri crest and forty miles east of Satéra, 
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during the eight years ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from 
twenty-four inches in 1862-63 to nine inches in1866-67 and averaged 
sixteen inches; and during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it 
varied from thirty-three inches in 1874-75 to ten inches in 1876-77 
and averaged twenty-one inches. 

The Man is the only considerable stream, The ordinary sources 
of water-supply are wretchedly precarious even for drinking. 
The Rajevédi reservoir near Mhasvad will not supply this sub- 
division, but the lake and canal at Pingli will admit of considerable 
enlargement. 

The area of black soil is small, and owing to the scanty rain and the 
want of water-works what black soil there is yields but little, Most 
of the rest of the soil is murum yielding bajri which is easily spoilt 
by untimely rain. Man is subject to constant droughts and suffered 
terribly in the 1876-77 famine. Every year large numbers of people 
are forced to leave in search of work. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included eighty-three 
riding and 961 load carts, 600 two-bullock and 2610 four-bullock 
ploughs, 19,568 bullocks and 14,413 cows, 1863 he-buffaloes and 
2497 she-buffaloes, 1404 horses, 92,060 sheep and goats, and 414 
aS5es, 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 4800 with an average area of 57°06 
acres. Ofthe whole number of holdings 323 were of not more 
than five acres ; 301 of five to ten acres ; 740 of ten to twenty acres; 
756 of twenty to thirty acres; 577 of thirty to forty acres: 443 of 
forty to fifty acres ; 1073 of fifty toa inidced acres; 4597 of 100 
to 200 acres ; eighty-three of 200 to 300 acres; twenty-three of 300 
to 400 acres; and twenty-four of over 400 acres. 


In 1881-82, of 227,339 acres held for tillage 36,266 or 15-07 per 
cent were fullow or under grass. Of the remaining 191,073 acres, 
6136 were twice cropped, Of the 197,209 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 161,673 acres or 81°98 per cent of which 122,959 
were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 25,777 under 
Indian millet jedri Sorghum vulgare, 1655 under wheat gone 
Triticum wstivam, 307 under chenna séva Panicum miliaceum, 229 
under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 436 under Italian millet réla or king 
Panicum italicum, 860 under maize makka Zea mays, 451 under 
barley jar Hordeum hexastichon, and 9006 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses oceupied 28,207 acres or 14°30 
per cent of which 1206 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 
1715 under tur Cajanus indicus, 2692 under fAulith or kulthi 
Dolichos biflorns, one under peas edfdéna Pisum sativum, and 
22,595 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 4361 acres or 2-2] 
per cent, of which 9 were under linseed alehi Linum usitatissimum, 
and 4352 under other oilseeds, Fibres occupied 564 acres or 0:28 
per cent, of which one was under cotton kdpus Gossypium herbaceum 
and 563 under Bombay hemp saa or tdég Crotalaria juncea, Miscellane- 
ous crops occupied 2404 acres or 1°21 per cent of which 634 were 


under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 382 under sugarcane us 
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Saccharum officinarom, 94 under tobacco fambakhu Nicotiana 
tabacum, and the remaining 1294 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 52,111 people 50,984 
or 97°83 per cent were Hindus and 1127 or 2-16 per cent Musalmans, 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 1864 Bréhmans: 89 Kayasth 
Prabhus, writers ; 673 Lingéyat Vanis, 225 Jains, 202 Tambolis, 
173 Martha Vanis, 22 Marwaér Vanis, and 16 Gujardét Vanis, 
traders and merchants ; 19,331 Kunbis and 3020 Malis, husbandmen; 
1458 Londris, cement makers; 710 Chambhdrs, leather workers ; 


502 Sangars, wool weavers; 458 Kumbhdrs, potters; 440 Sutdrs, 


carpenters ; 402 Koshtis, weavers ; 399 Shimpis, tailors ; 312 Sonfrs, 
roldsmiths ; 298 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 220 Telis, oilmen; 156 Kasérs, 
bangle makers ; 102 Salis, weavers ; 69 Vadars, earth diggers; 27 


_ Ké&ranjkars, enddle makers; 18 P&tharvats, stone-dressers; 17 


Boruds, bamboo workers; and 8 Otsris, casters; 687 Holars, 
labourers ; 439 Guravs, priests ; 167 Ghadsis, musicians ; 636 Nhévis, 
barbers ; 303 Parits, washermen ; 7160 hangars, cowmen ; 121 Kolis, 
ferrymen ; 50 Bhois, fishers ; 51 Thakurs, husbandmen ; 38 Pardeshis, 
petty traders ; 3070 Ramoshis, watchmen ;95r Vanjéris, husbandmen; 
did2 Mhirs, village messengers; 1719 Manges, village watchmen ; 
393 Dhors, tanners; 181 Gosévis, 96 Jangams, 29 Gondhlis, and 
20 Joshis, begrars, 

Pa'tan in the south-east is bounded on the north by Jdvli and 
Sdtdra, on the east by Karad, on the south by Vilva, and on the 
west by Sangameshvar and Chiplun in Ratnagiri. It has an area of 
451 square miles, a population in 1881 of 112,414 or 260 to the 
square mile and in 1582 a land revenue of £15,600 (Rs. 1,56,000). 

Of the 431 square miles, 361 have been surveyed in detail. 
According totherevenuesurvey returns, 119square miles are occupied 
by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 117,693 acres 
or 59°00 percentofarableland, 5124 acres or 2-57 per cent of unarable 
land, #2,356 acres or 36°27 per cent of forests, and 4315 acres or 2-16 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams, From the 117,693 
acres of arable land 19,989 acres have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. 

Patan lke Javliis hilly. The chief feature in the west is the 
south-running Koyna valley with its lofty flanking hill. As in 
Jivli these ranges are full of beautiful hill and forest views though 
as in davh over large areas the forests have been bared by kumri 
tillage. At Helvak, about twelve miles west of Patan, the course 
of the Koyna turns suddenly from south to east, On the east the 
valleys of the Koyna Térle and Kole open into the plains of the 
apr and in appearance and soil the country is like the west of 
, the climate is cool and healthy in the hot weather, but the chilly 
damp of the rains makes itfeverish. The rainfall on the western 
age of the Sahy fidris is at least as heavy as at Mahdbaleshvar.. 
reba which is fifteen miles east of the Bahyfdris and 

y-two miles nearly south of Sétéra, during the eight years 
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ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from eighty-five inches in 1863-64 
to forty-two inches in 1867-68 and averaged fifty-eight inches, and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from 102 inches 
in 1852-83 to thirty-nine inches in 1580-51 and averaged sixty- 
five inches. 

Besides the Koyna the only considerable river is the Tarle 
which rises in the north-east of the sub-division above the 
large village of the same name. ‘These rivers and their feeders 
furnish abundance of water to the villages on and near their 
banks. Away from the rivers, both onthe tops of the hills and 
in the valleys, especially during March April and May water is 
sCarce. 

The soil of the eastern valleys is good and yields both early and 
late crops chiefly jvari and groundnuts and when watered sugarcane. 
The rest cf the soil is red andexcept in the hollows where rice 
and sometimes sugarcane are grown, is under wood-ash tillage. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included fifty-seven 
riding and 1137 load carts, 7864 two-bullock and 2336 four- 
bullock ploughs, 25,379 bullocks and 19,050 cows, 6163 he-buffaloes 
and 9459 she-buffaloes, 820 horses, 14,933 sheep and goats, and 
thirty-three asses. 

In 1882-85 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 15,021 with an average area of 7:57 acres. 
Of the whole number 6271 were of not more than five acres; 3084 
of five to ten acres; 2621 of ten to twenty acres; 2007 of twenty 
to thirty acres; 918 of thirty to forty acres; 119 of forty to fifty 
acres; and one of fifty to a hundred acres. 

In 1881-82, of $5,814 acres held for tillage 38,464, or 44°64 per cent 
were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 47,350 acres, 5498 
were twice cropped. Of the 52,848 acres under tillage, grain crops 
occupied 43,154 acres or 81°65 per cent, of which 1423 were under 
spiked millet idyri Penicillaria spicata, 11,596 under Indian millet 
jeari Sorghum = vulgare, 16,172 under ragi or ndchni Eleusine 
corocana, 593 under wheat gahu Triticum mstivam, 54 under chenna 
aiva Panicum miliaceum, 5056 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 1200 
under Italian millet rala or kang Panicum italicum, 5530 under 
maize makka Zea mays, 20 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, 
and 1500 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 7563 acres or 14°31 per cent, of which 1182 were under 
gram harbhera Cicer arietinum, 1928 undertur Cajanus indicus, 100 
under kulith or kulthi Dolichos biflorus, 3124 under udid Phaseolus 
radiatus, 300 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 100 under peas vitdna 
Pisum sativum, 125 under masur Ervom lens, and 704 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 505 acres or 0°95 per cent, of which 5 
were under linseed glshi Linum usitatissimum, and 500 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 97 acres or 0°18 per cent, of which 
89 were under Bombay hemp sen or tég Crotalaria juncea and 
8 under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1529 acres or 
289 percent, of which 575 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescens, 530 under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 13 under 
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tobacco ftambakhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 111 under 
various vegetables and fruits. | 

The 1881 population returns show that of 112,414 people 110,788 
or 98°55 per cent were Hindus and 1626 or 1-44 per cent usalmans. 
The details of the Hindu castes are: 2265 Brihmans; 29 Paténe 
Prabhus, writers ; 947 Lingéyat Vdnis, 286 Tambolis, 270 Maratha 
Vanis, 215 Jains, 37 Komtis, 25 Marwaér Vanis, and 9 Goj 
Vanis, tradersand merchants ; 74,615 Kunbis and 193 Malis, husband- 
men; 1499 Kumbhirs, potters; 1230 Sutdrs, carpenters; 1013 
Chimbhéirs, leather workers; 893 Lohars, blacksmiths ; 820 Telis, 
oilmen ; 713 Shimpis, tailors; 597 Sondra, goldsmiths; 514 Salis 
and 243 Koshtis, weavers; 155 Sangars, wool weavers; 146 
Kasirs, bangle makers ; 101 Buruds, bamboo workers ; 94 Vadairs, 
earth diggers; 76 Patvekurs, tassel makers; 49 Ghisddis, tinkers ; 
44 Kiranjkars, saddle makers; 41 Belddrs, quarrymen; 19 Ranls, 
tape-makers; 14 Otdris, casters ; 9 Patharvats, stone dressers 3; 1310 
Guravs, priests ; 16 Ghadsis, musicians ; 7 Holars, labourers 31315 
Nhiivis, barbers ; 729 Parits, washermen ; 4280 Dhangars, cowmen ; 
1028 Kolis, ferrymen; 195 Bhois, fishers; 82 Pardeshis, petty 
traders; 18 Thikurs, husbandmen;: 279 Ramoshis, watchmen ; 
11,999 Mhirs, village messengers; 1860 Mangs, village watchmen ; 
19 Dhors, tanners; 2 Bhangis, scavengers; 191 . angams, 123 
Gosivis, 118 Gondhlis, 80 Joshis, and 23 | olhdtis, beggars. 

Sa'ta'ra in the centre of the district is bounded on the north by 
Javli and Wai, on the east by Koregaon and the Krishna, on the 
south by Karéd and Patan, and on the west by Jévli. It has an 
area of 320 square miles,a population in 1881 of 119,913 or 874 to the 
square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £24,916 (Rs. 2,49,160). 

Of the 320 square miles, 262 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 97 square miles are 
ceeupied by the lands of alienated villages, The rest contains 
108,708 acres or 76°11 per cent of arable land, 5369 acres or 3°76 
per cent of unarable land, 22,665 acres or 15°87 per cent of forests 
and 6090 acres or 426 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 108,708 acres of arable land 43,253 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Sdtdra consists of the three valleys of the Krishna, Vena, and 
Urmodi rivers. The two latter run from north-west to south-east 
and are enclosed by three compact ranges of straight ridged hills 
ranning parallel to the rivers and from 1500 to 2000 feet in height. 
A lower range separates the upper half of this sub-division from that 
of Koregaon, while the Krishna forms the boundary of the lower half. 
The valleys are open and slope gently to the very foot of the hills 
which rise extremely steep and are crowned with fortress-like 
summits. The hills are bare but the valleys are studded with 
clumps of mangoes, and bibhuls grow plentifully on the banks of 
the Krishna in the south-east, } 

The climate is healthy. During March and April there is consi- 
derable heat and glare particularly at the foot of the hills during the 
day, but the nights are nearly always cooled by the sea breeze. 
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During the south-west monsoon, though this is probably the least 
healthy season of the year the temperature is delicious. At Satara, 
which is about twenty miles cast of the Sabyddris, during the ten 
years ending 1869-70 the rainfall yaried from forty-six inches in 
1861-62 to twenty-nine inches in 1862-63 and averaged thirty-six 
inches ; and during the thirteen years ending 1582-83 it varied from 
fifty-eight inches in 1882-83 to twenty-nine inches in 1880-81 and 
averaged forty inches. 

The rivers are the Krishna and its feeders the Yenna and Urmodi. 
Water is generally abundant, except in the town of Sitdra; the 
well water is sweet and good. e Kas water works, which are 
nearly completed, will remove the deficiency of water at Satara. 

The soil of the land bordering on the rivers is black and rich, 
Towards the east as it nears the hills it becomes shallower and poorer 
and mixed with murum or gray soil till at last the ma/ran or poorest 
quality is reached, On the west as it approaches the hill the soil 
in like manner becomes poorer, but is more mixed with red than 
with gray soil. The black soil yields the staple jrari, gram, and tur 
Cajanus indicus. The poorer soils yield the inferior qualities of 
jvari and bdjri, while in the west rice is grown at the foot of the hills, 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 366 riding, 
and 1591 load carts, 2577 two-bullock and 1975 four-bullock ploughs, 
24,080 bullocks and 15,668 cows, 1960 he-buffaloes and 10,165 
she-buffaloes, 1292 horses, 20,571 sheep and goats, and 444 asses, 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 7947 with an average area of 13-66 acres. 
Of the whole number of holdings 3156 were of not more than tive 
acres; 1633 of five to ten acres; 1586 of ten to twenty acres; 
133 of twenty to thirty acres; 260 of thirty to forty acres; 748 of 
forty to fifty acres; 278 of fifty toa hundred acres; 108 of 100 to 
200 acres; twenty-two of 200 to 300 acres; seven of 300 to 400 
ucres ; and sixteen of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 67,473 acres held for tillage, 14,041 or 20°80 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 53,452 acres 
1677 were twice cropped. Of the 55,109 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 45,062 acres or 81°76 per cent, of which 12,639 wera 
under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata, 22,739 under Indian 
millet gvért Sorghum vulgare, 2022 under ragi or ndchni Eleusine 
corocana, 1373 under wheat gaku Triticum mstivum, 2893 under 
chenna sdéra Panicum miliaceam, 1402 under rice bhat Oryza sativa, 
1192 under Italian millet réla or king Panicum italicum, one under 
maize makka Zea mays, 77 under barley yav Hordeum hexastichon, 
and 724 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 5605 acres or 10-17 per cent, of which 1071 were under 
gram Aarbhara Cicer arietinum, 1156 under fur Cajanus indicus, 
1773 onder kulith or kulthi Dolichos biflorus, 482 under wdid 
Phaseolus radiatus, 906 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 16 under peas 
¢tafana Pisum sativum, 15 under masur Ervum lens, and 186 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 2752 acres or 499 per cent, of 
which 21 were under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum and 2731 
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under other oilseeds, Fibres occupied 310 acres or 0-56 per cent, 
of which 304 were under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria juncea 


and six under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1380 


acres or 2°50 per cent, of which 637 were under chillies mircht 
Capsicum frutescens, 542 under sugarcane us Saccharum offici- 
narum, 54 under tobacco tambikhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the 
remaining 147 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 119,913 people 113,085 
or 95°05 per cent were Hindus, 5305 or 442 per cent Musalmans, 
o27 or 0-43 per cent Christians, 45 Parsis, 29 Sikhs, 16 Jews; and | 
3 Buddhists. 'The details of the Hindu castes are : 9020 Brihmans ; 
91 Kéyasth Prabhus and 42 Patane Prabhos, writers; 1082 
Lingiyat Vanis, 472 Jains, 446 Marétha Vanis, 329 'Taimbolis, 80 
Komtis, 68 Gujarit Vanis, and 34 Marwdr Vanis, traders and 
merchants; 68,853 Kunbis and 2069 Malis, husbandmen; 1705Shimpis, 
tailors; 1365 Telis, oilmen; 1321 Chambhars, leather workers; 
1268 Kumbhiirs, potters; 1245 Sonirs, goldsmiths; 1001 Sutdrs, 
carpenters; 692 Lohars, blacksmiths; 627 Kassrs, bangle-makers ; 
269 Wadirs, earth diggers; 190 Sangars, wool-weavers; 178 
Buruds, bamboo workers; 176 lLonéris, cement makers; 128 
Koshtis, weavers; 103 Karanjkars, saddle-makers; 84 Ghisédis, 
tinkers ; 77 Salis, weavers; 70 Patvekars, tassel makers: 25 Otdris, 
casters; 7 Hangiris, dyers; 3 Belddra, quarrymen; 3 Rduls, tape 
makers ; 1048 Guravs, priests ; 154 Holsrs, labourers; 68 Ghadsis, 
musicians ; 1377 Nhivis, barbers; 987 Parits, washermen; 2552 
Dhangars, cowmen; 155 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 415 Bhois, fishers ; 
242 Kolis, ferrymen; 315 Pardeshis, petty traders ; 1001 Ramoshis, 
watchmen ; 6 Kaikddis, basket makers; 8240 Mbérs, village 
messengers; 2477 Manges, village watchmen; 22 Dhors, tanners ; 
31 Bhangis, scavengers ; 589 Gosdvis, 378 Jangams, 122 Gondhlis, 
116 Joshis, 112 Bhats, 55 Bhutyds, 43 Chitrakathis, 36 Kolhatis, 25 
Vasudevs, 11 Tirmilis, 9 Gopals, 5 Manbhdvs, and 5 Uchlas, beggars. 

Ta‘sgaon in the south-east is broken up by many patches of 
Sangli and Miraj. It is bounded on the north by Khandpor, on the 
east by Jath Sangli and Miraj villages, onthe south by Sangli and 
Miraj, and on the west by Valva. It has an area of $23 square 
miles, @ population in 1881 of 79,704 or 246 to the square mile, and 
& land revenue in 1882 of £17,437 (Rs. 1,74,370). 

Of the 323 square miles, 320 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 52 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
144,902 acres or 83°52 ag cent of arable land, 10,348 acres or 5°97 
per cent of unarable land, 516 acres or 0-30 per cent of grass, 11,518 
acres or 6°64 per cent of forests, and 6200 acres or 3°57 per cent of 
village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 144,902 acres of 
arable land 25,252 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. 

All of it is rather low, chiefly the land near the meeting of th 
Yerla and Krishna. The northern and eastern] Goats are iced 
barren cut by ranges of low lulls which branch from the 
Khéndpur plateau. The west and south-west on and near the great 
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rivers forma continuation of the rich plain of the eastern Valva, and 
like it are well wooded with mango and babAul. 

The climate is perhaps somewhat warmer than in the east of the 
district, though the heat is at no time considered severe and trying 
nights are rare. Especially in the east the rainfallis variable and 
precarious. At Tasgaon, which is about fifty miles east ofthe Sabyadri 
crest and sixty miles south-east of Satara, during the eight years 
ending 1869-70 the rainfall varied from thirty-four mehes in 1562-63 
to thirteen inches in 1865-66 and averaged twenty-three inches ; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-83 it varied from forty-seven 
inches in 1882-83 tu seven inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty- 
Bix inches. 

The only important rivers are the Krishna formimg the western 
boundary, and the Yerla which enters near the middle of the sub- 
division from the north, In the west near the rivers the water- 
supply is good and the means of irrigation are fairly plentiful, while 
the extreme end of the Krishna canal penetrates into the north-west 
corner of the sub-division. The eastern portion is very badly off, 
water being wholly dependent on the uncertain rainfall. 

Near the Krishna and Yerla the soil is rich black as fine as any 
in the district, It bears the usualecrops of jrari and gram besides 
oilseed groundnut and cotton and when watered sugarcane and 
condiments. ‘Towards the north-east the soil is rocky and barren 
and as in Khdndpor bdjri and late jedri are grown with wheat in 
favoured spots, 

According to the 1852-83 returns farm stock included twenty- 
six riding and 2144 load carts, 245 two-builock and 1232 four- 
bullock ploughs, 17,544 bullocks and 8700 cows, 2190 he-buffaloes 
and 7479 she-buffaloes, 1186 horses, 26,554 sheep and goats, and 
286 asses, 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 6064 with an average area of 23°15 acres, 
Of the whole number of holdings 928 were of not more than five 
acres; 1125 of five to ten acres; 1614 of ten to twenty acres; 
1017 of twenty to thirty acres; 520 of thirty to forty acres; 337 
of forty to fifty acres ; 403 of fifty to a hundred acres; 101 of 100 
to 200 acres; ten of 200 to 300 acres; seven of 300 to 400 acres; 
and two of over 400 acres. 

In 1881-82 of 115,234 acres held for tillage, 12,933 or 11:22 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 102,301 acres 
177 were twice cropped. Of the 102,478 acres under tillage, 
gran crops occupied 77,517 acres or 75°64 per cent of which 

0,843 were under spiked millet /ajri Penicillaria spicata, 60,524 
under Indian millet jedri Sorghum vulgare, 177 under ragi or 
ndchni Eleusine corocana, 4535 under wheat gaku Triticum estivum, 
169 under rice baat Oryza sativa, 177 under Italian millet rala or 
kéng Panicum italicum, 954 ander maize makka Zea mays, and 138 
under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon. Pulses occupied 16,243 
acres or 15°81 per cent of which 6705 were under gram harbhara 
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Cicer arietinnm, 6017 under fur Cajanns indicns, 2057 under 
kulith or kulthi Dolichos bifloras, and 1464 under other pulses, 
Oilseeds occupied 3209 acres or 3°15 per cent of which 4 were 
under linseed alshi Linum usitatissimum and 3205 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied $388 acres or 3°30 per cent of which 
3233 were under cotton Adpus Gossypiam herbaceum, 45 under 
Bombay hemp san or tg Crotalaria juncea, and 110 under other 
fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2121 acres or 206 per cent 
of which $53 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum fratescens, 560 
under surgarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 1006 under tobacco 
tambdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 202 under various 


veretables and fruita, 


The 1881 population returns show that of 79,704 people 75,748 
or 95-03 per cent were Hindus, 3955 or 4:96 per cent Musalmdns, 
and six Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes are : 4408 Brahmans ; 
15 Kayasth Prabhus, writers; 6234 Jains, 3700 Lingayat Vinis, 
205 Mardtha Vanis, 188 Tambolis, 23 Marwir Vanis, 9 Gujarat 
Vinis, and 3 Komtis, traders and merchants; 33,197 Kunbis and 
2855 Malis, hosbandmen; 168] Chambhiirs, leather workers ; 1418 
Koshtis, weavers ; 997 Shimpis, tailors; 971 Sutdrs, carpenters; 
759 Telis, oilmen ; 711 Kumbhérs, potters ; 577 Sonars, poldarsite: 
413 Lohira, blacksmiths ; 312 Vadars, earth-diggers ; 260 Sangar 
wool weavers ; 95 Burnds, bamboo-workers; 84 Rauls, tape makers; 
72 Karanjkars, saddle makers ; 71 Kasdrs, bangle makers; 70 Sdalis, 
weavers; 55 Beldira, quarrymen; 43 Londria cement makers ; 27 
Ghisidis, tkers; 22 Otdris, casters; 9 Patharvats, stone dressers ; 
8 Rangaris, dyers; 641 Guravs, priests; 95 Holdrs, labourers; 61 
Ghadsis, musicians ;-1247 Nhdvis, barbers; 454 Parits, washermen ; 
3167 Dhangars, cowmen ; 47 Gavlis, cow-keepers ; 779 Kolis, ferry- 
men; 84 Bhoia, fishers ; 162 Pardeshis, petty traders; 11 Thaékurs, 
husbandmen; 1361 Ramoshis, watchmen; 111 Vanjdris, husband- 
men; 5547 Mbfrs, village messengers; 1619 Mangs, village 
watchmen; 126 Dhors, tanners; 3 Bhangis, scavengers; 357 
Jangams, 168 Gondhlis, 115 Gosdvis, 44 Chitrakéthis, 33 Bhits, 
10 Vasudevs, and 9 Joshis, béggars. 

Valva in the extreme south-west is- bounded on the north b 
Patan Karid and Khdnipur, on the east by Tasgaon and Sangh, 
on the south by the Varna and beyond the Verna by. Kolhapur, and 
on the west by the Varna and beyond the Viirna by Kolhapur and 
Sangameshvar in Ratnégiri. It has an area of 545 square miles, a 
population in 1881 of 169,408 or 310 to the square mile, and in 
1882 a land revenue of £44,133 (Rs. 4,41,330), 


OF the 545 square miles, 502 have been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 128 square miles are 
occupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
211,190 acres or 79-06 per cent of arable land, 2968 acres or 1°11 
per cent of unarable land, 1491 acres or 0-56 per cent of grass, 
$1,777 acres or 11°89 per cent of forests, and 19,722 acres or 7°38 
per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 
211,190 acres of arable land 46,312 scres have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. 
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Valva is in two parts, the Krishna and lower Varna valley in 
the east and the upper Varna valley in the west. The lower valley 
is a black soil plam and the upper valley is hilly and in the extreme 
west has some of the densest forest in Satara. As in Patan and 
Jivli the beauty of the western hills and forests is marred by 
stretches left bare by kumri. Much of the east is one great garden 
adorned by mango groves and by the long still reaches of the babhul- 
fringed Krishna. 

The heat is nowhere severe. In the east the climate is about the 
same as, perhaps a little warmer than, in Kardd, while the west Is a 
hill climate, feverish in the rains and delicious in the hot months. 
The rainfall is much heavier in the west than in the east. At Peth, 
which is about twenty-five miles east of the Sahyadris and forty-two 
miles south of Satara, during the ten years ending 1869-70 the rain- 


fall varied from twenty-seven inches in 1869-70 to twelve inches in _ 


1862-63 and averaged seventeen inches; and doring the thirteen 
years ending 1882-895 it varied from forty-one inches in 1882-89 to 
thirteen inches in 1876-77 and averaged twenty-seven inches. At 
Shirdla which is about twenty miles east of the Sahyddris and eight 
miles sonth-west of Peth, during the seventeen years ending 1882-83 
the rainfall varied from fifty-seven inches in I882-85 to twenty- 
three inches in 1871-72 and averaged thirty-four inches. 

The only two important rivers are the Krishna flowing south-oast 
and the Varna, which, a in the Sahyddris, flows duo east and 
joins the Krishna a few miles beyond the couth-east corner of the 
sub-division. Except near the hills on rocky soils away from rivers 
the water-supply is fair. The Krishna canal rons through the ten 
miles to the north-east of the Krishna between Karid and Tésgaon. 


The Krishna and lower Varna valleys have magnificent black soil 
like that of Karad, growing much the same crops, jrdri and gram 
the staple dry-crops and sugarcane and condiments where watered. 
Cotton and groundnuts are also grown, while in the hills rice, ndchni, 
and other kumri grains are the usual crops. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 227 
riding and 2664 load carts, 5368 two-bullock and 3070 four- 
bullock ploughs, 30,857 ballocks and 15,998 cows, 7318 he- 
buffaloes and 15,073 she-buffaloes, 1761 horses, 49,354 sheep and 
goats, and 974 asses. 

In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages, was 7597 with an average area of 26°95 
acres. Of the whole number of holdings 1814 were of not more 
than five acres; 1569 of five to ten acres; 16]2 of ten to twenty 
acres ; 929 of twenty to thirty acres ; 566 of thirty to forty acres ; 
359 of forty to fifty acres; 517 of fifty to a hundred acres; 173 of 
100 to 200 acres; forty-four of 200 to 300 acres; ten of 300 to 400 
acres, and four of over 400 acres. 7 

In 1881-82 of 158,553 acres held for tillage, 33,719 or 21:26 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Ofthe remaining 124,554 acres 
7585 were twice cropped. Of tha 132,419 acres under tillage 
grain crops occupied 93,158 acres or 7035 per cent of which 6893 
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were under spiked millet bajri Penicillaria spicata, 38,279 under 
Indian millet jedéri Sorghum vulgare, 9140 under rdgi or nachni 
Elensine corocana, 5656 under wheat gahuw Triticom mstivam, 
4091 under chenna sdéca Panicum miliaceum, 6139 under rice bhat 
Oryza sativa, 5455 under Italian millet rdla or kdéng Panicum 
italicum, 1072 under maize makka Zea mays, 145 under barley jav 
Hordeum hexastichon, and 17,285 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 18,531 acres or 19-99 per 
cent of which 12,554 were under gram Aarbhara Cicer arietinum, 
2611 under tur Cajanus indicus, 280 under Aulith or kulthi 
Dolichos biflorus, 1825 ander udid Phaseolus radiatus, 695 under 
mug Phaseolus mungo, 95 under peas vitdna Pisom sativam, and 
491 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 3437 acres or 259 per 
cent of which 17 were under linseed alshi Linum usitatijsimum, 
and 3420 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 8230 acres or 621 
=~ cent of which 7145 were under cotton kdpuse Gossypium 
herbaceum, 133 under Bombay hemp san or tég Crotalaria juncea, 
and 952 under brown hempembddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscella- 
neous crops occupied 9063 acres or 6°54 per cent of which 2531 were 
under chillies mircht Capsicum frutescens, 2199 under sugarcane 
us Saccharum officinarum, 3815 under tobacco tambakhu Nicotiana 
oeacam, aud the remaining 515 under various vegetables and 
vite, 

The 1881 population returns show that of 169,408 people 
162,105 or 95°68 per cent were Hindus, 7289 or 4°30 per cent 
Musalmans, and 14 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
6220 Brihmans; 51 Kiayasth Prabhus and 30 Patdne Prabbus, 
writers ; 5990 Jains, 4014 Lingdyat Vanis, 478 Maritha Vanis, 225 
Tdmbolis, 29 Mdarwir Vdnis, and 8 Gujardt Vinis, traders and 
merchants; 95,178 Kunbis and 2659 Malis, husbandmen; 2850 
Chambhirs, leather workers; 2180 Kumbhirs, potters; 189] 
Shimpis, tailors; 1574 Sutérs, carpenters ; 1352 Koshtis, weavers ; 
1304 Telis, oilmen; 1212 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 750 Sdlis, weavers ; 
735 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 668 Vaddrs, earth diggers ; 373 Lonéris, 
cement makers; 220 Kasérs, bangle makers; 155 Sangars, wool 
weavers; 148 Buruds, bamboo workers; 145 Beldars, quarrymen ; 
122 Karanjkars, saddle makers ; 84 Otdris, casters; 53 Patharvats, 
stone dressers; 25 Rduls, tape makers; 7 Rangéris, dyers; 
1543 Guravs, priests ; 83 Ghadsis musicians ; 78 Holdrs, labourers ; 
2117 Nhivis, berbers; 1070 Parits, washermen: 5879 Dhangars, 
cowmen ; 19 Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 654 Kolis, ferrymen; 255 Bhois, 
fishers; 216 Pardeshis, petty traders; 48 Thaikurs, husbandmen; 
1622 Rémoshis, watchmen; 66 Vanjdris, husbandmen; 14,669 
Mbérs, village messengers; 3129 Manga, village watchmen; 206 
Dhors, tanners; § “Te Fe scavengers; 657 Jangams, 323 
Gosdvis, 198 Bhits, 112 Joshis, 47 Gondhlis, 37 Uchlis, 23 
Manbhave, 11 Kolhdtis, and 5 Vasudeva, beggars. 

Wai in the extreme north-west is bounded on the north by Bhor 
and the Nira and beyond the Nira by Maval in Poona, on the east by 
Phaltan and Koregaon, on the south by Sétéra and Javli, and on the 
west by Bhor. It has an area of $90 square miles, o population in 
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1881 of $8,610 or227 to the square mile, and in 1862 a land revenue 
of £19,556 (Rs. 1,95,560). 

Of the 390 square miles 340 have been surveyed in detail, 
According to the revenue survey retarns, 82 square miles are 
eccupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contams 
130,008 acres or 65°91 per cent of arable land, 13,456 acres or 6°82 
per cent of unarable land, 46,077 acres or 23°36 per cent of forests, 
and 7698 acres or 3-91 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 130,008 acres of arable land 29,003 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 

Wi is surrounded and crossed in a number of directions by spurs 
of the Sahyddris while it is divided by the Mahddev range into two 
halves belonging to the valleys of the Krishna and Nira rivers. 
The Krishna half is decidedly the more fertile and pleasing of the 
two, the country about the river is well wooded, and the hills in parts 
are fairly clothed with trees. The other half, termed the Khanddla 
petty division, is bare and slopes towards the Nira which divides it 

rom the Poona district. 

The climate of the plains is temperate resin So though the 
Khenddla petty division is warm in the hot weather and subject to 
frequent droughts, and the rainfall there is very precarious, ‘The 
climate in the Sahyddri parts is very cool and the rainfall heavy as 
in Javli. At Wai, which is about sixteen miles east of the Sahyadris 
and twenty miles north of Satara, during the ten years ending 
1869-70 the rainfall varied from thirty-four inches in 1861-62 to 
twenty inches in 1865-66 and averaged twenty-seven inches; and 
during the thirteen years ending 1882-55 it varied from forty-nine 
inches in 1875-76 to nimeteen inches in 1871-72 and averaged thirty- 
one inches. At Khanddla, which is about twenty-five miles east of 
the Sahyddris and twenty-six miles north of Sétdéra, during the 
sixteen years ending 1882-83 the rainfall varied from twenty-seven 
inches in 1867-63 to eight inches in 1571-72 and averaged nineteen 
inches. 

The Krishna and Nira are the only important rivers. The Nira 
forms the boundary of the Poona district and the Krishna can be 
traced past holy Wai almost up to its source above the village of Jor 
in the extreme west. In the Krishna valley water is abundant but 
the supply is poor inthe Khandala petty division. Land is watered 
both from wells and from streams. 

Near the Krishna the soil is good; elsewhere it is poor. Towards 
the west the hill crops of mdchni Eleusine corocana, rari Panicum 
miliare, and rice are grown on red soil, and kumri or wood-ash 
tillage prevails. In the east the soil is mostly poor black or gray or 
of the kind called mdlrdn, jodri and bajri being the staple crops. 

According to the 1882-85 returns farm stock included 120 riding 
and 1281 load carts, 9127 two-bnilock and 2072 four-bullock 
ploughs, 19,932 bullocks and 11,900 cows, 893 he-buffaloes and 5805 
she-buffaloes, 723 horses, 30,516 sheep and goats, and 541 asses. 
In 1882-83 the number of holdings, including alienated lands in 
Government villages was 19,074 with an average area of 6-79 acres, 
OF the whole i of holdings 9763 were of not more than five 
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acres ; 5025 of five to ten acres ; 3011 of ten to twenty acres; 1049 
of twenty to thirty acres; 169 of thirty to forty acres; seventeen of 
forty to fifty acres ; thirty-one of fifty toa hundred acres ; four of 100 
to 200 acres ; two of 200 to 500 acres ; and three of $00 to 400 acres. 

In 1881-82, of 101,951 acres held for tillage, 19,503 or 19-12 per 
cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 82,448 acres, 
2469 were twice cropped. Of the 84,917 acres under tillage grain 
crops occupied 70,076 acres or $2°52 per cent of which. 35,500 were 
under spiked millet bdjrt Penicillaria spicata, 20,434 under Indian 
millet-jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 4846 under régi or adchni Elensine 
corocana, 2017 under wheat gahu Triticum mstivam, 8944 under 
chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 2468 under rice bhai Oryza sativa, 
793 under Italian miliet rala or kdng Panicum italicum, three under 
maize makka Zea mays,and 71 under barley jav Hordeu 
hexastichon. Pulses occupied 11,001 acres or 12:95 per cent of 
which 1177 were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 2035 
under tur Cajanns indicus, 4570 under kulith or kultht Dolichos 
biflorus, 248 under udid Phaseolus radiatus, 641 under mug 
Phaseolus mungo,79 under peas véfdéna Pisum sativum, six under 
masur Ervum lens, and 2245 under other pulses. Oil-seeds 
occupied 2884 acres or 3:39 per cent of which 459 were under 
gingelly seed fi! Sesamum indicum, 105 under linseed alehit Linum 









- Usitatissimum, and 2320 under other oilseeds, Fibres occupied 37 


acres or 0°04 per cent of which 16 were onder Bombay hemp san or 
tig Crotalaria juncea, and 21 under brown hemp am/idi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 919 acres or 1-08 per cent 
of which 65 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 393 
under sugarcane we Saccharum officinaram, 12 under tobacco 
fambdkhu Nicotiana tabacum, and the remaining 449 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population retarns show that of 88,610 people 85,605 
or 96°60 per cent were Hindus, 2857 or 329 per cent Musalmans, 
145 or 0°16 per cent Christians, and $ Parsis. The details of the 
Hindu castes are: 6390 Bréhmans ;~ 11 Piténe Prabhus, writers ; 
265 Ling4yat Vanis, 239 Tambolis, 235 Jains, 62 Marétha Vanis, 15 
Marwar Vanis and 13 Gojarat Viinis, traders and merchants : 45,544 
Kunbis and 4796 Malis, husbandmen; 1459 Chiambhars, leather 
Workers ; 978 Sutars, carpenters ; 139 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 876 Telis, 
oilmen ; 5/5 Kumbhiirs, potters: 683 Sélis, weavers: 629 Shimpis, 
tailors ; 308 Kasdrs, bangle makers; 226 Lohirs, blacksmiths; 162 
Sangars, wool weavers; 128 Belddrs, quarrymen - 128 Koshtis, 
weavers ; 104 Vadars, earth diggers; 75 Barnd 8, bamboo workers; 
66 Ghisadis, tinkers ; 51 Kidranjkars, Baddle makers ; 45 Loniris, 
cement makers; 24 Pétharvats, stone dressers ; 21 Réiuls,tape makers ; 
19 Otaris, casters ; 810 Guravs, priests; 44 Holirs, labourers ; 40 
Ghadsis, musicians ; 1195 Nh&vis, barbers ; 627 Parits, washermen ; 
6265 Dhangars, cowmen; 46 Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 508 Kolis, ferry- 
men; 115 Bhois, fishers; 57 Thikurs, husbandmen: 27 Pardeshis, 


“ petty traders: 1936 Ramoshis, watchmen: 8285 Mhiars, vill 
Messengers; 1086 Miangs, village watchmen ; 1 


10 Bhangis, scavengers ; 280) is, 179 Go Mite ae eet 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
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Akhalkop is a small town of 2910 people four miles north-east 
of Ashta and eleven miles west of Tisgaon. The town lies on the 
night bank of the Krishna at a point where the river takes a bend 
from west to south. A flying bridge leads across the Krishna to 
Bhilavdi village on the left haie immediately opposite Akhalkop 
aoa a fair abr local fund road leads to Tasgaonand Ashta. The 
village is chiefly agricultural and depends for its prosperity on the 
rich produce of the black soil of the Krishna. Abhaliens be two 
small temples of Dattatraya and Mhasoba both in high local repute 
and the scenes of large fairs. The Dattdtraya temple (6 6” x 4 
9x9) is built on msing ground in a grove of trees chiefly 
mim and consists of a small cut-stone shrine facing east an 
containing the footprints of Dattdtraya. The shrine was first 
built by the Deshpaindyds of Akhalkop and rebuilt about 1860 by 
Krishnariy Trimbak Bapat then mamlatddr of Valva A flight 
of steps (12°x 6°) built from alms obtained by devotees leads up to 
the entrance gate. The temple enjoys lands valued at £1 3s. 6d. 
(Rs. 11%) but the Brahman ministrants make about £80 (Rs. 800} 
during the three fair days, the full-moon of Margshirah or November- 
December, the dark fifth of Migh or January-February, and the dark 
twelfth of Ashvin or September-October. On all the three occasions 
the mask of the god is carried in a palanquin with the honours of 
the umbrella, peacock fans, maces, and flywhisks as symbols of 
sovereignty. The second in January-February is the chief fair 
attended by over 5000 people. A large charitable dinner is given 
on this day to Brahmans and the poor. The traders of Akhalko 
and rich merchants from other parts of the district fivniich 
contributions in money and in kind. 

The other temple is of Mhasoba a spirit believed to be an attendant 
on Ganpati, The temple is a domed stone shrine ten feet long by 
eight feet broad and including the dome about twelve feet high. 
According to the Krishné-mahdtmya the temple is said to have 
originally belonged to Ganpati and this seems probable as separate 
temples of Mhasoba are very rare. Round the shrine are stones 
representing the attendants of Ganpati and inside a stone for 
Mhasoba. In front of the temple are three gateways built about 
200 years ago by a headman of Akhalkop. A fair is held in April 
and attended by about 2000 people chiefly low caste Hindus, Dhors 
Mangs and Ramoshis, and a few ithds, who are generally credited 


1 This chapter is contributed by Mr, J, W, P, Muir-Mackenzie, C, 5, 
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with hatching evil plans for gang robberies and dacoities on the 
occasion. From one to two thousand goats are offered at the fair 
to Mhasoba. The heads are all given to the village headman, who 
usually has a large number of guests whom he either entertains 
on sheep’s head or who buy the heads from him at dd. (4 a.) 
apiece, The rest is eaten by the offerers who first offer the meals 
to the god by placing it before the temple and then retire to feast 
on it. No meat-offering is allowed inside the shrine. The temple 
enjoys rent-free lands assessed at £13 (Rs. 130) a year and worth 
probably £50 (Rs. 500) a year, The Garay priests of the temple 
get about £20 (Rs. 200) more during the fair. A flight of thirty 
steps (30°x 1’x 1) with four landings all built by devotees leads 
down from the temple to the river bed. 

Ashta in Valva with in 1881 a population of 9896, isa municipal 
town twelve miles south-east of Islimpur. The town lies on a slight 
rise above the valley of the Krishna river which flows four miles to the 
east. The Peth-Sangli local fund road passes close to the west. 
The town is walled and has four gates one on each side. There is a 
sub-judge’s court, a post office, and a vernacular school. The water- 
supply is chiefly from a well at the north-west corner of the town 
for drinking purposes and a tank outside the west of the town 
for washing and cattle-watering, The well is dug in the solid rock 
and is sbout forty feet square. Tn 1880 its supply was in danger of 
running short when some of the rock was blasted as a last hope that - 
& spring would be discovered, 'The boring rods were driven into 
the rock and a fault hit upon. The water shot up as from an 
artesian well and there has been no difficulty since. But the 
remotesE quarters of the town and the low castes are often in 
difficulties for water and in dry seasons have to go as far as the 
Krishna, The 1872 census showed 8874 Hindus and 674 Musalmidns 
or a total of 9548. The 1881 census showed 9270 Hindus and 626 
Musalmins. The trade of the towiis small, the pulation being 
entirely agricultural. In area Ashta is nearly the largest villaze in 
the district,’ and yields a land revenue of over £3000 (Rs. 30,000), 
while no other village in the district comes within much more than 
half this amount. About a quarter of a mile to the west of the town 
is another large tank formed by a dam said to date from Musalman 
times. The hollow behind the dam has silted op and the tank now 
hardly holds water. Some large banian and tamarind trees at its east 
and south-east edges make good shade for a cump. At the east 
fide isa temple of Bhairav kept b Dhangars. The temple itself is 
very small, and consists only of an image chamber with a small 
Veranda opening east, But it has a paved courtyard with cloisters 
about 120 feet square with walls twelve feet high and a gateway 
surmounted with a drum chamber or nagdrkhana. The worship 
is entirely conducted by Guravs and Dhangars. The Dhangars 
meet every evening and on Sunday evenings in large numbers, 
advancing to the temple in procession with drums and pipes, to 


1 Mhasvad and Varkute in Man are the only two villages which . Compare 
vich block a but their lands are all barren mdé, while those of Ashta are nearly all 
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dance and sing before the god, before whom seat and goats are often 
sacrificed, Most of the buildings are the work of mch Dhangars 
and point to a time when the caste had some wealth and influence. 
The town has a cloth-shop kept by Vani members of the community 
of different castes and occupations on the co-operative principle 
which is a new feature in the district. It pays its way fairly well 
and cash payments are strictly adhe to. In 1882-83 the 
municipality had an income of £185 (Rs. 1850) and an expenditure 
of £120 (Rs.1200). It has built a set of public latrines in a 
useful quarter and is adding to their number in other parts of the 
town, In 1857 during the insurrection at Kolh4pur, a body of 
seventy-five horse was stationed at Ashta then the head-quarters of 
the Valva sub-division. 

Aundh village is the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi and forms 
art of his estate or sagir. It is surrounded on all sides b 
Government territory forming of the Khatdv sub-division an 
lies nine miles south-west of Vaduj, the head-quarters of the 
Khataév sub-division and about twenty-six miles south-east of 
Sitira, At the top of the pass by which the Sitéra-Tasgaon 
road connects the tiv and Koregaon sub-divisions, & cross 
road branches due cast to Aundh which lies in a basin of small 
hills entirely sheltered from the north and east. The village 
has vernacular schools for boys and girls, a native library 


- with a few books and photographs and the chief native news- 


papers: The dispensary is in charge of a passed medical pupil and 
las an average daily attendance of about thirty-five patients. The 
drinking water-supply of the town is mainly from wells. But there 
are also two large tanks twenty yards apart and each about fifty yards 
square said to have been built by a Vani many hundred years ago. 
The water is bad and little used even for washing. The Pant’s 
mansion or vdda is the chief building in the village and consists of 
a two-storeyed vdda in the Marétha style with a quadrangle in the 
centre. In front is a courtyard flanked with buildings out of 
which anarrow approach leads at right angles into the main street. 
The whole building covers a space of about two acres. Next to it 
in the north of the town isa temple of Yamuna Devi, the patron 
goddess of the Pant Pratinidhi’s family. In front of the temple on 
the east is a very fine lamp-pillar or dipmal about sixty feet hg? 
and not more than about fifteen fect in diameter at the base. It 
is studded in eight alternate lines with in each line twenty-two 
proeomng stones for mounting by and twenty-two brackets for 

mps making a total of 176 lamps and as many steps. To break 
the monotony of the structure the steps are fixed in @ position 
intermediate between the brackets and vies versa. The moulding of 
both brackets and steps is plain but gracefal and the stone work 
of the whole finely cut and well put together. The uncommon height 
and slender tapering of this dipmdl makes it unusually elegant. 
Aurangzeb came tothe village, 1t is said, with the imtention of 
breaking open the idol, but he Ia paar the dipmal. About two 
miles south of the town is a bungalow in a plantain garden built 
asa summer resort. About a mile to the south-west of the town 
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is a hill about 800 feet above the plain, the summit of which is 
crowned by another temple of Yamuna Devi. It 1s the special 
resort for worship of the Pant and his family, and has been much 
enlarged and adorned by the present chief and his ancestors. 
Except its great local repute for holiness the temple has nothing 
remarkable about it. The courtyard is about thirty yards square 
paved with stone and surrounded by ramparts about twelve feet 
thick and fifteen feet high inside. Outside, the height rises with the 
hill, and in places is not less than forty feet. There are five 
bastions one at the south-west and two each atthe north-west and 
north-east corners. The south-east corneris rectangular. On the 
north-west side is the gateway a pointed arch of the thickness of 
the wall and on its left is the nagarkhana or music chamber. The 
temple consists of a plainly built mandap about thirty feet by twenty 
fronting east with a star-shaped cut stone but pla idol-chamber 
or gabhara with a greatest length and breadth of about twenty 
feet and surmounted by a twelve-sided stucco spire. The gabhdra 
contains a black stone image of Yamndi. The ascent up the hill 
is made easy by means of about a hundred steps and an excellent 
pathway about ten feet broad. There is an alternative route by 
a second flight of steps up the lower half of the hill and passing 
a small shrine of Ganpati. On the hill side at the north-west of the 
temple is a flat ridge with the remains of a mango grove and a 
stone tank about twenty yards square. The temple and ita 
neighbourhood are the favourite haunt of small very tame monkeys. 
Twenty acres of land are given as indm to the monkeys, and 
grain is spread for them in the rains when they are believed to be 
in difficulties for food, Though the temple building is not very 
notable the ascent gives a fine view about twenty-five miles north- 
west towards Satara and on a clear day as far as Shingnépur about 
thirty miles to thenorth-east, In 1713 Aundh was the scene of a battle 
between Krishnaréiy Khatdévkar a Brahman raised by the Moghals 
and Balaji Vishvandth afterwards the first Peshwa and at that time 
i aoe to rai (1708-1749) of Sdtdra, Krishnardéy was defeated 
and on submission was pardoned and granted the village of Kha 
twenty-live miles east of Satara, te pleas 
Baha'durva di is an alienated vil belonging to the Sianeli 
state and granted to Rimchandrardy Mebivstre Glock saaaaa 
son of the widows of Mahipatriv Ghorpade a junior branch of the 
Mudhol family, The village lies within the limits of the Valva 
sub-division about twelve miles south-east of Peth, and is easily 
reached by turning east from the Kolhapur mail road at the village 
of Tandulvidi which is ten miles south of Peth. Bahddurvédi is 
remarkable for a fort consisting of three enclosures. The first or 
outer enclosure is round, about 150 yards in diameter, and consists of 
an earthen embankment about thirty feet high. Inside is another 
round space about 100 yards in diameter enclosed by a stone and 


mud wall about four feet thick and twenty feet hich. w; rn 
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aquare about sixty yards in diameter surrounded by a moat twenty 
feet wide and thirty feet deep. It is enclosed by walls of stone 
aud mud about thirteen feet thick and surmounted by eight bastions, 
one at each corner and one at the centre of each side. The bastions 
facing east are particularly strong and the wall is of rough masonry 
in mortar. The centre bastion on the east is inhabited and the 
walls contain store chambers. The walls and bastions are surrounded 
by a parapet and are loopholed for musketry. Their ramparts 
formerly held guns and mortars the few remaining of which were 
taken possession of by Government when the district was disarmed 
in 1857-58. The inmost enclosure has a mansion forming the 
residence of the Inamdar and a rock-cut well with steps, abont fifty 
feet deep and twenty-five feet wide, and always holding twenty feet 
of water. The situation of this fort is decidedly striking, crowning 
as it does the knoll on which the village is built with the temple- 
crowned hill of Mallikarjun to the north, the luxuriant Varna et l 
on the east south and west,and Panhilaand Pavangad to the south- 
west. No remarkable engagement seems to have taken place at the 
fort and since the death of Mahipatray, who served the last Peshwa in 
a high office under Hari Pant Phadke, the general in charge of 
the jaripatka or standard, the family has not been distinguished, 
The fort is said to have been built by the fourth Peshwa Madhavrav 
(1761-1772) as a frontier protection against the attacks of 
Kolhapur. 

The temple of Mahddevy though not old is worth a visit. It 
consists of an idol-chamber or gtbidra and a hall or mandap 
together about fifty feet by twenty. The entrance is by a low 
irregular-shaped arch, and the walls about twelve feet high are of 
well diesied 1 black stone, Tho brick spire is not unhandsome, 
The walls have a facade of images in relief and painted in chunam 
with some grotesque figures of animals and human beings on the 
0fof the mandap. 
ag@ni in Vialva four miles south-west of Ashta is a large 
agricultural village) alienated to the junior branch of the Mantri 
family the senior-branch of which lives at Islampur. The 1881 
census showed a population of 4707. The village has lofty walls in 
many places thirty feet high with, all ees a deep moat forty 
feet broad usually full of water on the west. There is also an inner fort 
or citadel, entered by a strong gate, (A large colony of Musalmans 
live in the village, and the place was*one of the posts or thands of 
the Bijapur kings (1489-1656). Outside the village about half a 
nile to the east 1s a mosque about sas feet square and fifteen 
high with a small dome in the centre. The 
embedded in the walls and four in the centre, The niches are 
Suracenic handsomely moulded and decorated in floral patterns. To. 
the east of the mosque is a courtyard about sixty yards square 
containing a mausoleum of the usual type in honour of Kadir Salnb 
a Pir who received this honour for, among other things, miraculously 
curing a tumour with which Mahmud Shah, seventh king of Pepe 
(1626-1656) was afflicted. The tomb imside is cove with a 
beautiful brocade curtain presented by the Mantris of Bagni. 
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Ba‘he, five miles north-east of Peth, with in 1881 a population of 
2402, is an alienated village chiefly remarkable for temples of Shri- 
Raémling, Maruti, Ganpati, and Shrikrishna, built on an island in the 
bed of the Krishna. ‘The chief temple of Shri Ramling was built oy 
one Antoba Naik Bhide about a century and a half ago. It is built 
of mortared brick throughout on a plinth two feet high. The 
gilhdra or image-chamber is about ten feet square and ten feet 
high. The outer chamber has a vaulted roof with four pillars. ‘The 
side aisles aro about eight feet high and the centre about thirteen 
feet high. The arches are pointed and about six feet wide. The 
whole chamber is about twenty feet sqaare and is capped as 
usual by a pinnacle about thirty feet high also in mortared brick. 
The legend about the temple is that Rém halted here during a 
pilgrimage and worshipped the ling. wo fairs are held at the 
temple one on the last day of Pansh or December -January and the 
otheron the bright ninthof Chaitra or March-April in honour of 
Ram's birthday, The temple of Maruti built in 1814 by a Dhangar 
Seta Harpu Khot is a poor double building about thirty feet 
by fifteen. The whole is surrounded by a walled court. The 
entrance is throngh a solid masonry arch. In high floods the river 
flows right up to the dome of the temple and every year surrounds 
the walled court. Setu Dhangar also presented the Kdmling temple 
with a curious brass cobra, sides these temples the village has a 
Government vernacular school with about forty boys. 

Bahe village was originally granted to Yashvantray Thorat who 
flourished in the reign of Réjéram (1689-1700) and his son Shivaji 
(1700-1708). Yashvantrdy was killed in the battle of Panhala (1706), 
his i son was not present, and his villages were given to 
Siddaji his nephew. Yashvantraéy’s mansion in BaAhe was fortified 
with mud and stone walls bastioned at the corners, 

Bahule village situated close under the north slope of the 
Mala-Tambve spur three miles south of Mandrul and ait miles 
east-south-east of Patan contains a curious little Hemdadpanti 
temple said to have been built ina single night. It stands in the 
middle of a paved court (78x 64') sunk four feet in the ground and 
surrounded by five acres of fine old pimpal trees, The temple faces 
east and consists of an image-chamber with stone walls set in mortar 
(14 4° x 18’ 8") and surmounted by a shithar or spire twenty-nine 
feet high from the ground. This spire is modern and’ built 
during the last century by Parshurdm Narayan Angal a rich banker 
of Nigadi who built a temple at Péteshvar near Sitdra and many others 
in the district, The walls are 2’ 8” thick and the inner space about 
eight feet square, In the centre is a ling of Bahuleshvar Mahidey 
mm & case or #hdlunkha fronting north and over a sr ing the 
water of which drains through a channel shaped like a cow’s head 


side in the court pavement. 
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south walls. The hall or mandap which is really the only ancient 
ps rt of the temple is fourteen feet long east to west and 18°10" 

rowl north to south. It is, as osual, open at all four sides, 
supported by twelve pillars in four rows of three each, 5’ 8’ 
apart east to west or three rows of four each 4° 6” apart north to 
south, The four west pillars are embedded in the modern vestibule 
wall; of the rest the four middle form a square in the centre 
of which is a small stone ball or Nandi, and the remaining four 
are partly embedded in a stone bench 2’ 8" wide the end of which 
lies vertically under the eaves, which are broad and turned up at the 
end. The roof 7’ 8" high from within was originally flat but has been 
put on a slope with brick and cemented by a modern hand. Behind 
the bench rises a back about four feet high from the ground. The 
pillars are all of one pattern. The shafts are of a single block cut 
in rectangular octagonal and cylindrical concentric divisions but 
without any carving or ornament. The stone used throughout the 
peo hg im large blocks or slabs and at the roof is joined to the 

ars by brackets branching in four directions. Each compartment 
as a ceiling in the loze pattern, formed by placing slabs 
diagonally to each other without mortar. About nine feet east of 
the temple is a bathing tank (15°11" x 19") fed from a spring in the 
south-east corner of the court and joined with it by a drain. Five 
steps lead down to the water of which there is always three feet 
depth. The officiating temple priests are some Brihmans inhabitin. 
the neighbouring village of Garavde. The temple is connected with 
Bahule half a mile off by a causeway. Water is very plentiful in 
this neighbourhood, and advantage has been taken of it in many 
wells and channels for irrigation purposes, while close by the temple 
an excellent supply is given to avde village by a pipe so 
constructed as to tap a spring. In fact few villages in the district 
have such a pure and incorruptible supply of water. Fairsin honour 
of Bahuleshvar are held on the Mahashivratra or Great Night of 
Shiv in February-March and the Mondays of Shravan or July-August 
and attended by from two to three thousand people. ‘ he ling is 
said to have been set up by a cowherd to whom the god appeared 
and showed the spring flowing with milk. 

Bamnoli village with a population of 494 lies seven miles 
south-west of Medha. It is connected with Medha by an 
excellent bullock track, and is the starting point in the Koyna valley 
for the Amboli pass connecting it with the Konkan. The village 
has been a local market from early times and has one or two 
shops of traders. Like Tambi, Bimnoli was a small administrative 
centre under the Marditha government. 

Banpuri in the Ving valley, ten miles south-south-east of Pitan, 
is an alienated village belonging to Vasudev Anant Deshpande of 
Kolevidi. To the south of the village on the hill side is a temple 
of Ndikba, a form of Shiv. The temple isa solid but poor structure 
with stone walls and a tiled roof. The ling has a silver mask which 
18 Carried in procession on the two fair days, the fifth of Chaitra 
(March-April) and the tenth of Ashvin (September-October). On the 
latter occasion the attendance numbers over 7000, The legend is 
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Chapter XIV. that a cultivator surnamed Jinugade devotedly worshipped Shiv on 
Places this spot until he grew so old and infirm that e could go no longer. 
z Shiv ordered him to go home and promised to follow him if he did 
Basrurt. not look behind. The old man obeyed till on his way rage a 
terrible noise he looked back and saw an enormous boulder fallen 
from the hill and smashed to pieces. That night he had a dream 
that the boulder was Shiv who should be worshipped on the spot and 
styled Naikha. : 
Bivpway. Ba'vdhan village alienated to Réjirim Bhonsle, the adopted 
son of the widows of the late Raja of Sdtuira, had in 1981 a population 
of 4095 or an increase of 374 over that of 1872. It is situated three 
miles due south of Wai and a mile south of the W4i-Panchvad road, 
with which it is connected by a small road leading down to the 
Krishna river which flows about 14 miles to the north, To the west 
of the village is a bare range of hills branching from Pasarni and 
containing two small caves very difficult of access believed to be 
Buddhist. On the hill top is a flat plateau with a temple of Devi 
in charge of a Gosivi. In the village is an old temple of Bhairav 
the whole of which was rebuilt about fifty years ago from village 
subscriptions. hetemple is whitewashed and is a rude stone work 
with a brick spire and acourtyard. A yearly fair is held on the 
dark fifth of Phélgun (February-March) and is attended by 500 
to L000 Bea ta A far more interesting structure is the Mahidev 
temple down by the Krishna about a quarter of a mile north of 
the high road. A paved court has been built on the side which 
slopes gently down to the river. The temple consists of an 
image-chamber about twelve feet ae apparently old and 
a modern hall open at the sides, with twelve pillars supporting 
a flat roof with a parapet and broad eaves. On the north of the 
image-chamber or gdbhdra ia a small stone basin into which flows 
the water thrown over the Jing and over a spring believed to be one 
of the mouths of the Sarasvati, The hall is 4 twenty feet square 
and the courtyard in fronteighty feet by sixty. The image-chamber 
is surmounted by a spire or shikhar im the old star shape. Leading 
from the temple to the river is a flight of stone steps thirty feet 
wide, The romps was added to and restored by a Peshwa officer 
surnamed Kanitkar. Besides these temples the village contains his 
large mansion or vada with lofty brick walla and a gateway about 
forty feet high surrounding the court, and another two-storeyed 
mansion in eight compartments belonging to the Kulkarni family. 
haba Bhairavgad Fort twenty miles west south-west of Patan and 
oo aboutfour miles west of Mala, from which it is pretty easily accessible 
by a rough footpath through dense jungle, is a rounded hill situated 
on the face of the Sahyddri range and jutting about a hundred feet 
mto the Konkan. A narrow neck thirty yards long separates it 
from the cliff on the east, which rises some 300 feet above it. 
About five acres in area the hill has on the east a temple of Bhairay 
which gives it its name. | 
According to Grant Duff! Bhairaygad was one of the forts built 


1 Manithés, 13 note 3 
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by the réjas of Panhila) The garrison in Maratha times was 
furnished by soldiers sent from Sitéra fira. There are no traces of 
houses and the walls are im ruins. In the last Maritha war 
Bhatravgad was capenred by the English on the 24rd of May 1818, 
A detachment of a hundred rank and file was sent by Lieutenant~ 
Colonel Kennedy under command of Lieutenant Capon from 
Savarda in Chiplun in Hatndgiri, They proceeded to Taldvda 
a village at the foot of the hill from which there was an ascent 
of nearly six miles, But a message brought down the native officer 
in charge of the fort witha party of the garrison, who promised 
to surrender next morning on condition that the arms and property 
of himself and the garrison about a hundred strong, were respected 
and an escort of sepoys allowed as far as Pitan, The fort was 
taken accordingly without resistance. 

Bhilavdi, 94 miles south-west of Tasgaon, is a village on the 
left bank of the Krishna with in 1881 a population of 6569. The 
1872 census showed a total of 6227 of whom 5832 were Hindus and 
95 Musalmiins; of the 1881 total 6156 were Hindus and 413 
Musalmins. The village is almost entirely agricultural, but has 
some substantial moneylenders. The surrounding land is some of 
the best black soil of the Krishna valley. The road from Tasgaon 
to Ashta passes through this village which is connected by a flyin 
bridge with Akhalkop on the opposite bank. A fine bathing ghat 
or flht of steps has Bae made down to the river. The descent is 
not more than about five feet and the steps have been so built that 
a coin placed on any step can be seen from any position of equal 
height in the rest of the flight. The river bank is very soft and 
muddy and the foundation for the steps is said to be constructed 
principally of cattle horns which were collected in great numbers and 
thrown into the water the action of which it is said caused them to 
spread and take root like trees. In 1827 Captain Clunes notices 
Bhilavdi as a village of 550 houses with fifteen shops and aresthouse,? 

Bhopalgad hill fort lies within the Village limits of Baénur 
at the extreme sonth-east of the Khindpur sub-division. The 
easiest approach to it is from Khandpur eleven miles by the Kardd- 
Bijépur road to Palshi, whence a rough path passable for ponies 
leads through a very stony country four miles due eastto Banur. A 
small neck of land divides the spur on which the fort and village are 
situated from the main Khanapur platean. The fort is formed by 
broken walls skirting the edges of an irregular rhomboid raised 
about sixty feet above the rest of the plateau. A hill in the centre 
might servess the bila killa or citadel, but it is unfortified and 
contains a temple of Mahddey. The village of Banur is situated 
at the south of the fort just inside the wall. The internal area 
of the fort is between twoand three hundred acres. On the south- 
east, east and north, it is fairly unapproachable up the precipitous 
descent of about 700 feet on into the Man valley below. On the 
west and south there is nothing but the small rise of sixty to one 
hundred feet above mentioned, ut to reach this the narrow neck 
noticed above has to be crossed. The fort, however, is commanded 
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from hills about half a mile to the west. A broad track was made 
in ancient times from the village of Jarandi five miles south-east 
by which stores used to be sent. There is a small tank inside the 
fort, and close on the south a fine large one with a well ase 
and full of water throughout the year. According to a local lege 
the fort was built by a king named Bhopdl. In 1679, Bhopalgad 
fort as the eastern outpost of Shivdji’s territories was besieged and 
taken by a detachment under Sambhaji then in rebellion against 
his father Shivaji and sent by Diler Khan the Moghal general 
then besieging Bryjapur.! 

Bhose, a village of 2185 people nine miles south-east of Tasgaon, 
is remarkable for a curious cave temple of Dandoba Mahddey. The 
temple is situated in the hills to the south-east of the village about 
fifty-eight feet from the summit of a point rising abont 1200 
feet akon the level of the spur. The spur on which the hill 
stands branches due south from the Khén4pur plateau, and the 
cave temple on it faces east. The ascent from Bhose is easy by 
“the elephant path,” a track cleared by the Patvardhans for their 
elephants, though there is no made road. A flat platform leads 
to the temple doorway which is cut rectan larly out of the rock 
four feet high by three feet broad. There 1s no door or any frame- 
work for one. Immediately inside is a hole made in the rock 
above which lets light in the whole cave except the image-chamber 
which is artificially walled off from the rest. The whole excavation 
is fifty-eight feet long east to west and thirty-six feet broad north 
to south, and was originally apparently nothing but an oblong cave. 
A great deal of bmiding has since been done by modern hands. 
An inscription noticed below shows that a king named Shringan 
was intimately connected with it. THis place of residence is called 
Kansalyéipur. A legendary account ins Kaundanyapur as the 
place of residence of a rijja known as Hingandev, a name a trace of 
which also remains in the Hingankhadi at Mbhasurne and perhaps 
in the name Shingnipur, where he is said to have performed much 
devotion. The date in the inscription is said to read Shak 611 
(4.D.689), but this seems wrong and the king is probably the Devgiri 
Yadav king Singhan I. or Il., who flourished in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.* It seems possible that he built this temple, 
more especially as the temples of Kundal and Malkeshvar are 
referred by Dr.. Burgess to a period between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries, The chamber roof is quite flat and there 
are no benches at the sides. Inside the door a space twenty- 
eight feet wide and thirty feet long has been walled up, leaving 
recesses between the wall and sides of the cave. At right angles 
to this is a wall right across the cave, with a door about five feet 
by four which leads to a hall or mandap. Immediately in front of 
this door two stone figures of a man and woman called “Bahule” 
with Marathi inscriptions below them are, it is believed, door- 
keepers or satellites of the gods. One contains the date Shak 1695 

(4p. 1773). The rest is not legible. The other contains the 
oames Shinapa and Biliépa Tatavte bin (son of) Jaydpa Tatavte, 
a SAK A URS Seid ES ahh ni ie abated neg 


1 Grant Duff's Mardthés, 130, 2 See below Shingnépur 
* Fleet's Kanareso Dynasties, 72-74, ii 
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residence Sanik Savemane Rajoji. These letters are modern. 
Inside the mandap extends the whole width of the cave. Above 
the centre of the mandap is a masonry structure (14 x 10°) forming 
the image-chamber, A door (7'x 5’) leads into the chamber whic 
contains a stone Jing on a pedestal about four feet high railed off 
by a cross bar to prevent worshippers coming too close and over- 
crowding, A passage is left round the chamber five feet wide at the 
back and thirteen feet wide at the sides, This is ordinarily used 
for the holy cireuit or prudakshina which is necessary to quality 
a worshipper to enter into the image-chamber. The rest of the 
mandap 13 taken up with masonry arches made to give a nave and 
side aisles. The pillars are about a foot in diameter with plain 
and square shafts and round arches. In front of the door of 
the image-chamber is a small stone Nandi, and to its right is an 
eight-handed image of Bhavini about three feet high and a foot 
in diameter, and close by it is a slab in the middle west pillar which 
is carved in front with the Kanarese inscription above mentioned. 
Next the north-west pillar is another stone image of Virbhadra, 
similar in size to the Devi. Upon the summit of the hill and 
supposed to be directly over the Jing is a spire about thirty feet 
square: at the base and of the same height, formed of four 
concentric square courses each about three feet less in diameter 
than the other and surmounted by an urn-shaped pinnacle. The 
lower courses are of stone and the upper courses and pinnacle are of 
brick, The stone courses are of al seks are, but who built them 
is not known. The brick courses were added by Chintémanrdv Apa 
Patvardhan at the beginning of the present century. The god is 
called Dandoba after the priest mentioned in the inscription. In his 
honour about 500 people assemble for worship on each Monday 
in Shrivan or July-August. The worshippers are chiefly Lingiyat 
Vanis and Jains. 

Bhushangad in Khatéy about eleven miles south-west of Vaduj 
is a roughly oval solitary hill rising about 600 feet above the 
surrounding plain. On the north-west half down the slope are a 
number of houses mostly inhabited by Brahmans formerly attached 
to the fort garrison. ‘The ground above the fort slopes towards the 
top. Except near the gateway on the north-east the walls are of 
light masonry. On the top was a very deep tank now filled up. 
The ascent is easy. Bhushangad is not commanded by any hill 
within five miles. The fort was built by Shivaji about 1676, and 
sustained an attack from Fattehsing Mane in 1505 then camped at 
Rahimatpur. 

Bopardi, within 1581 a population of 796, is a small village 
two miles north of Wai and connected with it by a well cleared 
track. It contains a modern but well built little temple of Mahddey 
curiously placed in a stone tank, from which four steps lead upwards 
on to the surrounding court. The temple is nothing but a shrine 
witha porch the whole measuring twenty feet long by eighteen feet 
wide. The porchis four feet by eighteen and consists of three small 
flat-roofed compartments supported on rectangular shafted pillars 
eighteen inches at the base with brackets at the head. The shrine 
is surmounted by a very elaborate stucco-decorated brick spire or 
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shikhar. In front is a Nandi canopy also with a small spire. The 
ling is over a rich spring and there is a drain on the north side 
through which the water is allowed to ran. The temple, which 
though small is for a modern structure very pleasing, was built by 
one Taakshinas Dhonddev Phadnis a dependant of the great Rastia 
family who flourished about a hundred years ago. The temple is in 
great local repute at Wai. | 

Borgaon, 54 miles north-east of Islimpur and five miles north- 
west of Vilva, is a large agricultural village situated on the right 
bank of the Krishna at a sudden bend which it takes northwards. 
The ger pcc in 1881 was 4144. The village has a vernacular 
school and a temple on the north adjoming the Krishna. The 
temple is an interesting modern building in a court about 100 feet 

uare with round arched cloisters of brick covered with mortar. 
The land in the neighbourhood is some of the finest Krishna valley 

lark soil. 
Chandan’ and Vandan forts are situated some ten miles north- 
of Satara jand stand out prominently from the range of hills 

running nearly south from Hardli the massive hill immediately east 
of the Khimatki pass and terminating with Jaranda nearly due east 
of Satara. Vandan the higher, larger, and more prominent of the two, 
3841 feet above sea level, is approached most easily from Jarandsa 
& hamlet of Kikli, The path, which bears evidence of having been at 
one time 4 broad ronghly-paved causeway with here and there some 
rude steps, ascends steeply the northern slope of the fort until it 
reaches the saddle between Vandan and Chandan, then it doubles 
back along the eastern slope immediately under the lower of the two 
scarps for some distance almost level. About midway along the 
eastern side of the hill it again doubles back and the ascent is by a 
steep flight of rough steps to the first gate which looks nearly due 
south. ‘The gateway is in fair order but the curtain behind it has 
fallen down and is completely ruinous. A sharp zigzag leads to the 
second gate which looks more ancient than the first gate and is nearly 
blocked up with stones. There is an inscription in Persian characters 
over the gateway and within are several rooms for the accommodation 
ofthe guard. A covered way leads on from the gate to a point whence 
avery steep winding flight of stones leads direct to the top of the 
scarp or a more gradual gradient gives access to the top by walking 
round to the northern side. The lower scarp is ® very perfect one 
and the only possible approach to the top is by the gateway first 
mentioned. Once within this gateway, now that the curtain has 
fallen down, the top can be reached by either route. : 

The area on the top is considerable and bears the appearance of 
having held a large garrison. The ruins and foundations? houses 
| t uth-east corner where there is a 
regular street. This quarter is pointed ont as the Brihman dli 
Immediately above it, approached by a broad flight of steps, aro 
the ruins of the sarkirrdda overshadowed by a large baniin dat 


Close by is a second large banian and above a large shivri tree. 





1 Contributed by Mr, H.R. Cooke, C.8. 
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These trees form conspicnous objects on the hill top from consider- Chapter XIV. 
able distances around, Near the véda is alarge poom divided into Places. 
three compartments and still completely roofed. | More to the west af 
is a mosque still in fair preservation, but chiefly as a cattle “* Ee 
stall and at the extreme west corner isa considerable Musalmidn Pasian 
bathing place with two roofed and walled tombs.) A ministrant — 
with a small patch of indm land still attends to théfn and the tombs 
themselves are covered with cloths. There are several large water 
reservoirs on the hill top, noticeably one close below the sarkarvdda, 
and another, near the Musalmdn burying place, which is still confined 
by masonry in fairly good order. Near the south-west corner there 
evidently was a large tank formed by excavation, the earth being 
thrown up near the edge of the precipice so as to form adam. But 
the dam has been pierced evidently on purpose and the tank can 
hold no water now. . The whole of the hill top is mot level. An 
eminence rises with steep slopes on its southern half to a height of 
some 100 feet above the level of the sarkarvada, This eminence is 
surmounted with the ruins of a considerable building, the object of 
which, unless it were a pleasure-house, is not evident. 
Tho whole of the hill top is not walled. There are masonry walls 
at all the weak points and bastions atthe angles. Captain Rose 
visited the fort in 1857 the mutiny year to burst the cannon none 
of which now remain. He probably also destroyed the dam. There 
used to be a Subhedar on the hill Some 200 Gadkaris were 
attached to the fort and lived in the various hamlets around chiefly 
to the north. ) 
(Chandan, separated from Vandan only by the saddleback Chandan, 
scarcely half a mile across, js a slightly lower hill and wants the 
eminence on the topof Vandan. ‘The gate is at the south-east corner 
and the easiest ascent is from the north crossing the north-east slope 
of the hill. If visited from Vandan, difficult footpaths lead from 
the saddle either along the north-west or north slopes or along the 
south slope to the south-east angle where they joi the regular 
approach near the gateway. The gateway is no way remarkable, 
and once within, there is no further difficulty beyond a steep ascent 
to gain the level top, There is no second gate, but, after passing an 
old temple to Mahddev and a fine banian tree, a flight of fairly broad 
“they leads to the top of the hill between two curiously built pillars. 







ey consist each of four huge unhewn stones piled one on another. 
t is said they were placed there when the fort was built about 160 

by Ibrahim Adilshah II. (1580-1626) the sixth Bijapur king.’ 
A local legend explains how the stones were erected. A huge 
stone was first made firm, then it was surrounded by earth, and uf 
the back thus formed a second huge stone was rolled and pushed 
and fastened on theformer. ‘Ihis operation was repeated again and 
again and finally the earth cleared away leaving the present pillars 
of huge stone rising to a height of some fifteen to twenty feet. There 
is not much else of interest in the fort. There are evidences of the 
existence at one time of a very considerable population nnd traces 
remain of a fine sarkarvada and a room. The tank 1s now empty, the 


* According to Grant Duff Chandan and Vandan were among the fifteen forts built, 
by one of the Panhala kings about 1190, Mardthis, 13 note 2, 
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dam having been evidently purposely damaged to prevent water 
being satained: uA Subhedér formerly resided on the fort with vil- 
lages from the present Koregaon sub-division in his charge. As 
in the ease of Vandan only the broken points were defended by 
masonry walls and the angles by bastions. In 1673 Chandan Vandan 
were among the forts which fell into Shivaji’s hand. They weretaken 
y Aurangzeb’s officers in 1701 but were recaptured by Shahu after - 
his release in 1708.2 During the civil war between Térébii and 
Shabu, Shihu’s army was encamped at Chandan Vandan in the rains 
of 1708.4 Inarevenue statement of about 1790 ‘ Candanwanden’ 
are mentioned as the head-quarters of a pargana in the Bijipo 


eubha with a revenue of £2164 8s. (Rs, 21,644)". They fell without 


Tesistance in 1818, 

Cha‘phal an alienated village with in 1881. a population of 
1953 being an increase of 38 over that in 1872, lies on the Mand . 
a tributary of the Krishna six miles west of Umbraj. Itis reached 
by a first class local fund road as far as Charegaon three miles 
south-west of Umbraj from where a track reaches Chaphal by 
Majgaon. The village is prettily placed in a narrow part of the 
valley and is surrounded by fertile black soil lands and teak-covered 
hills. The water-supply for drinking and irrigation is plentiful. 
‘The proprietor is Lakshmanriy Ramchandra Svami the descendant 
of the famous Ramdas Svimi the contemporary and spiritual adviser 
of Shivaji. The representative of this family takes rank first 
among the Satdra native chiefs above the Pratinidhi and the 
Sachiv and the chiefs of Phaltan and Jath ; and divides his residence 
between Chaéphal and the fort of Parli, Eight villages of the 
head Man valley are alienated to him, besides others in Satara 
near Parli fort. Chiphal village is distributed over both sides of 
the river. On the left bank is the main street inhabited by several 
well-to-do traders where a weckly market is held. A foot bridge 
connects it with the right bank where are the vernacular school in a 
good Government building, a few cultivators’ houses, and the temple 
and mansion of the Svimi. They are built ona hill within the 
same paved court and are reached by a causeway surmounted by a 
Hight of fifty steps and an archway with a nagdrkhina or dram- 
chamber on the top. The dwelling houses line the sides of the court’ 
and in the middle 1s the temple dedicated to Ramdas Sv4mi and to 
his tutelary deity the god Maruti. The temple court steps are all 
of fine trap masonry and in excellent repair but, apart from solidity 
and good plain workmanship, are in no way remarkable, The 
temple faces east and has an open hall on wooden pillars and a stone 
image-chamber with a tower of brick and cement. 'The temple was 
completed in 1776, at an estimated cost of over £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), 
by Balaji Mandavgane arich Brahman who built many others in 
the district. The north side faces the river whose banks here are 
about sixty feet high of crumbling black soil and kept together by 
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a solid retaining wall of mortared masonry. The temple eenciched 
by many offerings and is a favourite place of pilgrimage. A fair 


attended by 2000 to 3000 pilgrims is held on the ninth of Qhaitra ° 


or March-April. 

Charegaon, within 1881 a population of 3175 being an increase 
of 104 over that in 1872 1s alarge village four miles west of Umbraj 
on the Umbraj-Malharpeth road which crosses the Mand river by a 
bridge close to the south-west of the town. Charegaon has a good 
vernacular school and a large population of Vanis who conduct a 
carrying and export trade with Chiplun. From early times pack 
bullocks from this village crossed the Kumbharli pass in numbers. 
Their place is now taken by carts the payments of which form a 
large portion of the proceeds of the Urul a the Malhirpeth road, 

Chikurde, a village of 5894 people, lies in the Varna valley 
between nine and ten miles south-south-west of Peth and six miles 
west of the Satdra-Kolhapur road. It is one of the most thriving 
villages in the district with broad streets and good houses, The 
land surrounding it is excellent yielding rich crops of sugarcane 
and pepper. The Deshmukhs of Chikurde are an afflaent Brahman 
family of local repute and importance and have held the office since 
the days of the Bijapur kings. Besides their. own mansion which 
is a fine specimen of the modern Maratha mansion or vada, the 
Deshmukhs, especially the present representative and his father, have 
done much in endowing and enlarging a modern but handsome 
temple of Mahddev, which lies about a mile north-west of the village 
at the edge of a bare plain of malrin. The temple (50'x 30’) has an 
image-chamber, a stone hall or mandap, and a brick tower, In 
front is a large paved courtyard 120 feet square surrounded by a 
stone wall, and outside a cee masonry tank about eighty feet 
square. The temple has considerable endowments bestowed by the 
Deshmukhs for the maintenance of the worship and for reading 
Purins, Chikurde has a vernacular school and a village post office. 


Chimangaon, a village of 1966 people, ontheleft bank ofa stream 


about four miles north-west of Koregaon, has a ruined Hemédpanti 
temple of Mahddev. The sanctuary is modern but the hall with its 
sixteen pillars is old. The centre course in each pillar is well carved. 
The facade of the roof is of stone slabs with the usual broad eaves 
curved and turned-up margins. The carving in the pillars, the frieze 
of the plinth, and facing of the roof, is good and ina floral pattern with 
knots and balls. The brackets supporting the pillars are also well 
carved. Chimangaon was the head-quarters of Bipu Gokhle in an 
attack on Vardhangad fort when in 1807 he was returning to Poona 
after the action below Vasantgad in which the Pant Pratinidhi was 
taken prisoner." 


Dahivadi, 17° 42’ north latitude and 74°36’ east longitude the * 


head-quarters of the Man sub-division, with a population in 1881 of 
2049 being 505 less than in 1872, lies on the right bank of the Man 
on the Pusesdvli-Shingnaipur road, forty miles east of Sdtira and 
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Chapter XIV. about four miles from the junction of the above mentioned road with 
en the Sdtéra-Pandharpur road, ‘The river banks are low and the 
ee Lars is spread along the sides for about a quarter of a mile, 

Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices » Dahivadi has 
a sub-judge’s court, a vernacular school, a post office, and a weekly 
market. ‘he revenue and police offices are in an old native mansion. 
. Da'tegad, or Sundargad, about 2000 feet above the plain, lies three 
Deen giles cot Game tance A ca highest points for many 
miles and not commanded by any neighbouring hill. The ascent is 
about three miles by a very steep bridle path leading on to a platean 
whence there is a steepascent tothe fort. The scarp is about thirty 
feet high, but owing to scattered boulders is in places easy to climb, 
About 600 feet long by 180 feet broad, the fort is oblong in shape 
and has an area of about three acres. The entrance is about the 
centre of the west face. A passage about seven feet broad is cut 
about twenty feet down from the top of the searp. This passage 
contained a gateway of a single-pointed arch ten feet high which has 
now fallen in. About twenty rock-cut steps lead out on the top turn- 
ing south halfway up. In the corner of the angle is a red image of 
Maroti still worshipped. ‘The walls are now in ruins and consisted 
originally of large laterite blocks, well cut, and put together without 
mortar. These must be the original structures though there are many 
modern additions. The wall originally had a loopholed parapet 
about four feet high. On the east a little more than half-way up is 
acurious dungeon. Some steps lead down about eight feet into the 
rock in which a room apparently about thirty feet by twelve and 
eight high has been made, It is fearfully dark and two small holes 
are perforated for light and air, This room, it is sald, was used as 
an oublietleor dungeon. ‘There is also a very curious well 100 feet 
deep cut twenty feet square out of the solid rock, and with a flight of 
sixty-four rock-cut steps twelve feet wide. The water is approached 
through a sort of gateway made by leaving unhewn a portion of the 
rock goining the two sides of the passage. The water is always 
good fresh and abundant. The story is that the well belongs to the 
Koyna river and that a leaf thrown into that river at the right place 
will be found floating in this well. here are two large tanks thirty 
feet square and a smaller one all said to be for the storage of grain. 
This seems doubtful ; they were more probably used to store water 
drawn from the big well, On the south of the fort are the remains 
of four buildings and facing north and adjoining the rock is 
the kacheri building or court-house, . The fort had a perinanent 
garrison of 150 and lands were assigned for its maintenance in the 
neighbouring villages, Administrative orders were fre uently sent 
for execution by the Maratha government to the officer in charge of 
this fort. Though the usual native tradition ascribes its building 
to Shivaji, documents show that the Muhammadans had possession of 
this fort. Its appearance makes it likely that it is older than either 
and the well is ascribed to mythological seers or Rishis. On the 
“fast face is a tank made in the side of the hill at the foot of the 
— and cut outof the rock in the form of a cow’s mouth. It has 
en proposed to use this Spring for a drinking and irrigation 
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supply fo the town of Pitan, but the Irrigation Department have 
found the scheme impracticable. After the establishment of the 
Satdra Raja in 1818, Captain Grant obtained the surrender of 
Ditegad about May in exchange for five horses of the fort 
commandant which had been captured by the local militia, and 
promising to allow the garrison their arms and property, 

Deur, on a feeder of the Varna, about ten miles north-west of 
Koregaon and fourteen miles north-east of Satéra, is a large vill 
with a vernacular school and a travellers’ bungalow. The village 
lies abont a mile above the junction of the old Poona and Deur-Sé 
roads and had, in 1881, a population of 1614 or 354 over that of 
1872. 

In 1713 Deur was the scene of a battle between Chandrasen 
Jadhav and Haibatréay Nimbélkar chiefly on the question of the 
surrender of Balaji Vishvanéth, afterwards the great Peshwa, but 
then only in a subordinate station attached to Jddhay and deputed 
to superintend revenne collections for the Sétéra Raja. This 
was resented by Jidhav and Baldji fled for his life to Pandugad. 
Jadhav demanded his surrender from Shihu Raja who saptind by 
ordering up Haibatriv. Jadhav was defeated and retired to 
Kolhapur, where he was received and given a jagirs 

Devra'shta in Khandpur, a village of 2040 people about twelve 
miles south-west of Vita, bis a curious cluster of temples and ancient 
monkish cells. These lie about a couple of miles north-west of the 
village and a good roadway made and planted with trees by the 
devotees of the placo leads to the bare round-topped hills near 
which the village lies, The temples lie in a hollow about half-way 
down a small gently sloping but rocky pass through an opening in 
the hills which forms the communication between tho Khanapur 
and Vilva sub-divisions. They are perhaps more easily accessible 
from Takari village in the Valva sub-division which has an Irrigation 
bungalow good to serve as a starting point. A walk north- 
east of about one mile alonga path running between the Sétara- 
Tasgaon road and the range of hills which runs parallel to it leads 
to @ ravine opening to the north up which the path turns. The 
rocks on each side are bare and rugged and the ground much 
broken by deep stream beds. A little scrub grows here and there. 
A mile of this and the ravine closes in. The path begins to ascend 
slightly, and after a rise of about fifty feet reaches the hollow where 
are the temples. The hollow is about sixty yards square and 
quite shut in by low rocky hills and broken ground, but contains no 
less than forty-three temples large and smal! nearly all of the same 
pattern, a square shrine with vestibule and a spire of brick, and all 
In honour of Mahsdev and containing no image but the ling. The 
chief temple is in the centre, and, though modernised by restoration, 
is apparently older than the rest. It is dedicated to Samudreshvar 
Mahidev or Mahddev of the Sea and the antiquity and sanctity 
of the place is derived from this temple and its accompanying 
cells Hntering from the south in a row on the left or west 
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Chapter XIV. are three temples and on the right or east are the cells, seven in 
Places. a row running from west to east and then, at right angles, seven 
Devel more running from south to north. These buildings are undoubtedly 
: old and are said to have been inhabited by seers or Rishis, As - 
there is no inscription it is difficult to fix their exact date. But 
legends connect the place with a Raja of Kundal,' where are a large 
number of Brihmanical caves, and these cells, therefore, ‘are 
probably of about the same age They look as if they were an 
unfinished part of a cloister questrenits for a temple. The 
position of the temple of Samudreshvar to the north of the end of 
the cells would not suit with this theory, but there is a small shrine 
now made into a modern temple in a place almost corresponding to 
the centre of the quadrangle. The cells are each prea d 
and four feet broad and about 5’ 8" high. They have pillars wi 
shafts at each corner and square dome-like tops closed in with 
rough flat slabs. The cells all open inwards and are separated 
by stone partitions a foot thick, which gives some support to the 
quadrangle theory. They are closed at the back by a solid stone 
wall about two feet thick and about seven feet high including 
a slightly raised coping. This gives a fall for the contre roof 
which slopes inwards down to the broad eaves in the old 
Hemidpanti style. These eaves are one foot seyen inches broad, 
curved, and turn up at the front margin. They are kept in their 
ea by the heavy roof slabs which overlap them some six inches. 
‘he rest of the roof is made in the same fashion, the upper slabs 
overlapping the lower. The coping stones at the top are about 
five feet long and one foot ten inches wide with wedge-shaped 
incisions apparently for the insertion of dovetailing blocks to hold 
them together. Each roof slab, where it overlaps the one below, 
and the eaves, is faced with mouldings and crochets. No 
mortar is used throughout the structure, which is of large blocks 
of trap finely cut. Old slabs mouldings and shafts of various 
fashions are scattered about different parts of the place and are 
worked here and there into the new temple buildings. 

Immediately in front of the seven cells running north are five 
temples in a row opening west. In a line with these cells are three 
more temples or rather modern chambers opening west and turning 
west of them are four more opening south. Facing the east row of 
cells are four temples in a row opening east, a dharmshila or rest- 
house and then another temple. In the centre is a small temple 
above alluded to, north of it another, and north of this last the temple 
ofSamudreshvar. It has a mandap with the old style of pillars pata 
brick spire but no signs of antiquity. Twenty yards north of itare 
three masonry tanks about ten feet long and six feet broad, one 
below the other for different castes, always full of beautiful clear 
water with about nine small temples surrounding them. East of 
these is the road leading up to Devrdshta and beyond the road 
a sacred tank generally dry but when filled with water used 
for ablution. Its waters are supposed to have miraculous powers 


1 See below Eundal, 
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and to have originally cured the Raja of Kundal who built the 





cells. The legend is that a sage named Sut told the great sage 
Vy4is that he had been to all sacred places and yet had not been 
satisfied. Wyas then informed all the Rishis that there was a 
sacred spot named Samudreshvar which would become known in 
the days of Réja Sheteshvar. Raja Sheteshvar once went to hunt 
in the Ambika country. He shot an arrow at his quarry but 
missed and in following it arrived at the forest of Nibid. was 
in great difficulty for water and came to where the sage Sumitra 
was sitting. He asked him for water. But the sage was rapt in 
divine contemplation and would not answer him. The Raja then 
got in a rage and threw some lice which were on the ground at the 
sage. At thet moment the sage awoke from his trance, saw 
Sheteshvar and visited him with the curse that vermin would come 
out all over his body. The Raja begged for mercy, on which the 
sage said the plague should occur only at night and disappear in the 
day, and after twelve years the sanctuary of Sumudreshvar would 
be discovered, and his sins be cleansed there by the devoted worshi 
of his wife. The Raja went home and his wife passed the appointe 
time praying for him and cleansing him day by day of the vermin 
that appeared on him at night. He then went to hunt in the same 
partofthe country and wasagain in difficulties for water, when he saw 
a small rill trickling from a rockin the Sahyddris. Its water he took 
in his hand, washed with it his eyes and mouth and when he got home 
his wife noticed at night that his hand eyes and mouth were free 
from the vermin plague. The wife then suggested that he should 
go to the spring wherewith he had washed. He made a large tank 
where the rill had appeared, and washed his whole body, when the 
vermin entirely disappeared. On inquiring for the origin of this 
sacred water he was told by Kartik Svimi that it came from the 
head of Shankar. The reason of its appearance and the name 
Samudreshvar are thus explained: Shankar killed a gigantic 
sea demon called Jalandar. The sea or Samudra, delighted at this, 
worshipped Shankar and asked him to manifest himself at 
some spot where Samudra would put up the ling in his honour. 
Shankar consented and out of his tent sprang a branch of the 
Ganges which was the rill Sheteshvar found and hence the name 
Samudreshvar. Shankar promised to favour this spot as he did 
Benares itself. The legends contain no account of how the cella 
were built. The other shrines here were built in honour of various 
manifestations of Shankar and kindred deities. A prince named Bil 
Raja erected one and Somnd4th of Sorath,a name which seems to have 
some reference to the celebrated Kathiiwar temple destroyed by 
Muhammad of Gazni, ia another. Another prince mentioned is Giri 
Raja, but there seem to be no historical personages corresponding 
to these names. The cells are said to have been built by 
Hingandev, the king who is said to have built the well at Mhasurne 
or Hingank hed: in Khatév; while the village of Hingangad close 
by in the Khanapur sub-division is perhaps named after him. His 
place of residence is said to have been Kaundanyapar which is said 
to be the same as Kundal, the Pant Pratinidhi’s village about four 
miles to the south-east. ne chalvs"h! 
B 1252—59 
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_ Dha'vadshi village abont six miles north-west of Sétéra is 

interesting as the head-quarters or sansthdén and afterwards as the 

burial place or samddhi of Bhargavrém the spiritual teacher or 

mahipurush of Béjirav the second Peshwa, and his son Balaji 

Bajirév or Nana Saheb, the third Peshwa. Bajiray and his son 

reported all their proceedings to Bhairgavraém. Their letters are 
uable historical records.? 

Divashi Khurd village in Pitan, alienated to Nigojiray 
Pétankar, contains a curious cave and spring sacred to Dvaéreshvar 
Mahédev and Ramchandra. ‘The cave lies seven miles north-west 
of Pitan on a platform of rock on the east side of the spur ending 
at Dategad, and about 700 feet above the plain. Two hundred feet 
higher is the large mura or ledge generally found on the sides of these 
hills and 100 feet above this the rocky ridge or hogback which crowns 
this spur throughout, The worshippers are chiefly nnmarried Jangams 
or Lingéyat priests. The cave is about 200 feet long, thirty-five feat 
deep, and six to eight feet high. In the centre is the Mahddey shrine 
and twenty yards to the aceth a shrine of Ramchandra, The Jangams 
have mathe or cells all along the cave leaving spaces for the temples 
about twenty feet square. ‘They make themselves and their cattle 
fairly comfortable by blocking up the rock with mud partitions and 
doorways. The water drips from a s ring in the solid rock above the 
Mahddev cave. The Mahiidev cave has a little wood ornamentation 
put up by a member of the Patankar family about eighty Beet ago, 

nt except its size and curious nature the cave has nothing very 
remarkable. Great holiness attaches to the place and it is visite 
by pilgrims from the Karndtak and elsewhere. Jatrds or fairs are 
held. in honour of Mahddey on the first day of Mirgshirsh or 
November-Vecember and in honour of Ramchandra on the first of 
Chaitra or March en ia and are attended by about 500 people from 





the neighbouring vil 
Dhom village lies on the north bank of the Krishna about five 
miles north-west of Wai with which jt js connected by a broad 
cleared track maintained in fair repair from Local F unds. The 
population consists mainly of the Bréhman worshippers at the 
temples which form the orly objects of interest in the village, The 
chief temple is between the village and the river and is dedicated 
to Mahddev. It consists ofashrineand a veranda, and in front of 
these small Saracenic scollopped arches supported on pillars about six 
feet high and a foot thick. The arches and the inside walls are of 
highly polished basalt. The shrine is fifteen feet long and fourteen 
feet broad and the veranda fifteen feet broad and eighteen feet lon 
projecting two feet on each side of the shrine making the length of 
ne Whole structure thirty-eight feet. The veranda arches are 
covered with leaves and what appear to be cones. Beyond the 
arches, on each side of the facade, is a broad band of wall carved in 
Srabrsques.. The height of the building including the spire is 
robabl y not more than forty feet, and, except the spire which is of 
“CK, 1618 all made of basalt. The spire in two twelve-sided tiers with. 





‘Captain Grant Duff in Sdtéra Records. See above p. 278. 
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an urn-shaped pinnacleon thetop. The urn rests ona sort of basin 
the edges of which are carved in a lotus leaf pattern. There are 
similar small pinnacles at the corners of the shrme and the. mandap, 
The whole building is raised from the ground on a plinth about two 
feet high. Four feet in front is the sacred bull Nandi well carved 
of polished basalt and undera canopy surmounted bya dome. It is 
seated upon the back ofa turtle represented as in the act of swimming 
and surrounded by a stone basin by filling which it is intended to 
complete the illusion. The canopy is octagonal supported on 
scollopped arches similar to those in the shrine. The bull is in the 
usual reclining attitude with the point of the right foot resting on 
the tortoise and the right knee bent as if about to rise. The 
usual trappings, necklace bells, and saddle cloth are carved in stone, 
The tortoise is circular with feet and head stretching out from under 
the shell and very roughly done. It rests cn a circular basement 
and has a diameter of about fifteen feet. The sides and margin of 
the basement are tastefully cut so as to represent the fringe of the 
lotus flower, The canopy is surmounted by a small octagonal spire 
or shikhar eight feet high, and profusely decorated in stucco, The 
basin in which this structure rests is circular, about two feet deep 
and twenty feet in diameter and is simply sunk into the pavement of 
the court with a small turned back lip or margin. Round this chief 
temple are four others dedicated to Hacick Ganpati, Lakshmi, and 
Vishnu which contain yellow marble images of those divinities said 
to have been brought from Agra. One temple which stands outside 
by itself represents the Shiv Panchayatan. Four heads look to 
the four cardinal points of the compass and the fifth heavenwards. 
Of the other four temples the Narsinh temple deserves mention for 
its curious hideosity. It has a circular basement on an octagonal 
plinth about six feet high and surmounted by «a hideous structure 
made of mixed stucco and wood and supposed to represent an 
umbrella, All these buildings are in a paved court 100 feet by 120 
with brick walls about twelve feet high. ‘There is an entrance 
consisting of a stone pointed archway which by itself is not 
unimposing, but the wall are very much ont of keeping. These 
temples were all built by Mahddev Shivrim a Poona moneylender 
who flourished about 1780 a.o. A side door from the temple court- 

ard leads to a flight of steps built about the same time by one 
Nirayanray Vaidya. On the right is a small temple to Ram 
attributed to the last Peshwa Bajirdv II. (1796-1817). Its conical 
spire has been broken off by the fall of a tree. Below this and 
facing the river is a sort of cloister containing an image of Ganpati, 
The arches are pointed and the date of the building is probably 
about !78i)a.p, About half a mile up the river is a small temple to 
Mahddev built by Shihu (1708-1749) who came to Dhom to bathe 
in the river. The place is held in great veneration and the Mahadev 
ling is said to have been first set up by a Rishi named Dhaumya 
said to have come from the source of the Krishna at Mahdbaleshvar, 
A. fair or jatra in honour of Mahddev takes place on the full-moon 
of Vaishakh or April-May and one in honour of Narsinh on the 
bright fourteenth of Vaishdkh. 
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‘Chapter XVI. Gunvantgad or Morgiri Fort, six miles south-west of Patan, is 
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a steep oblong hill about 1000 feet above the plain. The walls have 
fallen in, There is a well but no marks of habitation and no gateways 
remain, The hill is the end of a lofty acim ats south-east 
direction from the main range of the SahyAdris at Mala. The fort is 
completely commanded from this spur with which it is connected by a 
a | = Si neae a — of a pr long. Ady peainaie io 
of the fort is the highest point and the ground slopes irregularly to 
the south-west. Te form is not unlike a lion aouchank” which is 
the supposed meaning of the word morgiri. Part of the village of 
Morgiri lies close below the south-east side of the fort, while there 
is another hamlet similarly situated on a shoulder of the hill to 
the north-west. 

The fort has no signs of age. In the eighteenth century it 
appears to have maintained a garrison of the Peshwa’s soldiery 
when Dategad held people attached to the Pant Pratinidhi and the 
authorities of the two forts seem to have thrown difficulties in the 
way of executing orders issued by the governments they ny See 
In the Marétha war of 1818 the fort surrendered to the British 
without resistance. 

Helva'‘k is a village of 376 people on the north of the Kardd- 
Kumbharli en road, thirteen miles west of Pitan, at the point 
where the Koyna river turns at right angles from its southe y to 
an easterly course. From the west flows a small stream up the 
valley of which the Kumbhérli road climbs till the edge of the 
Sahyddris, The ascent is not more than 300 feet in four miles and 
the incline moderate, At the village of Mendheghar just opposite 
Helvak is a small Public Works bungalow which serves well for a 
resting place. Carts on their way to and from Chiplun usually halt 
here and during the busy season the number of carts is the sume as 
at Patan. In the angle formed by the Koyna river is a large fint 
space given up in the rains to rice fields and in the fair wants to 
& camping ground for carts, when temporary shops for grain and 
other necessaries are formed under booths, and the sceno is one of 
constant bustle and activity. The cultivators of the neighbouring 
hill villages bring down bundles of firewood usnally karvi which 


. they sell to the cartmen partly for their own use, but also in 


considerable and increasing amounts to the return cartmen who 
take them as far as Kardd or even further and sell them for ten 
times what they give in Helvak, which is about id. to 24d. (as. 4-14) 
per load according to size and weight. ‘The cultivators above 
Helvak also bring down rafters and poles on rafts to Karad. About 
“1x nen accompany each raft, The river Koyna is a succession of 
pools and by a little portage over the intervening shingles the 
ee are able in the earlier part of the dry season, as far as 
sanuary, to bring down the wood to Kardd in about ten days. 
This traffic is increasing but is at present only confined to alienated 
‘villages, no extensive cuttings except in one recent case havin yet 
‘been made in Government forests. The wood was sold at Helvak by 
stetion and probably much besides is taken east either by return 


' Ascertained from Papers produced during an enquiry into a hereditary office case, 
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carts or by water At Nechla village three miles west of Helvik is 
a fine stretch of virgin forest worth a visit. At Khemse on the 
edge of the Sahyddris is another small bungalow but not kept in 
goodorder. Its windows give a fine view down to Chiplun, but the 
ine of the Sahyadris is not well seen from here as projections shut 
out the more distant hills. The Kumbharli hills are strikingly prs 
and bold and alone worth locking at. The view noviliwaete of th 
Koyna valley is most beautiful at this pot. Mahsir fishing is to be 
had’ aud Helvak is an excellent starting point for big game shooting 
expeditions in every direction, bear and chital to the north, bison at 
Mala to the south, sdmbar always and tigers occasionally on all sides. 
._ Jakhinva'di. See Kanrdp. 

Jangli Jaygad hill fort, about six miles north-west of Helvak, 
lies on a spur projecting from the main line of the Sahyddris into 
the Konkan from the village of Navje in Pitan. Perhaps the 
easiest way to get to the fort is to climb the hill feet or more 
or about three miles to Torne as far as which the ascent is easy. 
There is a passable footpath along the top of the hill for another 
three miles, where the old path from i village used for the 
fort guns is hit. This is in fine perennial forest. A mile over 
dead leaves and eTppery but clear walking brings one to the ede of 
the Sahyddris and nearly all the rest of the way is through dense 
bamboo forest and undergrowth through which it may be necessar’ 
to hack the way. At last the edge of the prominence is reese 
and the fort is seen about a hundred yards off and as many feet 
lower. To reach it a narrow neck of unsafe land has to be crossed. 
throngh a thick growth of kirvi bush. A most unpleasant scramble 
leads to the gate on the north entirely in ruins. ‘The fort is oblong 
and about 180 yards long and about 150 wide <A 1 many 
ruined buildings and one or two large and a good many small tanks 
inside the fort show that it was permanently garrisoned. Outside 
underneath the scarp about fifty feet high are several cave tanks with 
excellent water. At the western end the drop is very sudden for 
about a hondred feet, and the rest of the descent to the Konkan is 
very steep and impracticable. ‘The forest once cleared, however, the 
diffionlties of approach from Navje are not insurmountable. Though 
' very rarely visited on account of the thick forest to be passed, 

the magnificent view of the line of the Sahyidris right up to the 
saddleback hill or Makrandgad makes it well worth avisit. Accordin. 
to a local story Tai Telin the mistress of the Pant Pratinidhi held 
possession of this fort in 1810 and Bapu Gokhle drove her out of it. 
lt mrrendered to a British foree under Col. Hewett in May 1818, 
sitiidted ona ravine about two miles east of Praté gal nd about 
three miles north-west of Malcolmpeth as the crow di ut down a 
tremendously steep descent. The village is of great interest as 
giving its name to the large mountainous tract extending probably 
as far as the Varna river which was one of the earliest Maritha 
states since Muhammadan times. It was. formerly -under some 
chieftains named Shirke of whose family a representative still 
exists in Sdtdra enjoying alienated villages in the south of tho 
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district, The Shirkes possessed this tract till towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, when Chandrardy More was “pe 12,000 Hindu 
infantry by the first Bijapur king Yusuf Adil Shah (1489- 1510) to 
undertake their conquest. In this Chandrariv was sce essful, 
dispossessing the Shirkes and stopping the Pad Shape of their 
abettors the Gujars, Manulkars, Mahidiks of Tiirle in Patan, and 
Mohites. More was given the title of Chandrar&y, and his son 
Yashvantrav, distinguishing himself in a battle near Purandhar with 
the Ahmadnagar forces of Burhin Nizimshaéh (1508-1553) by 
capturing a standard, was confirmed in succession to his father. 
He retained the title of Chandrariy and for seven generations 
the family administered the district with mildness and efficiency. 
In consideration of their unalterable fidelity the Muohammadan 
government allowed them to hold these barren regions at a nominal 
tribute. This they continued till in 1655 Shivéii attempted 

corrupt the ruling chief. He still remained faithful. He 
given passage to Shamraj an emissary of the Bijapur government 
sent to seize Shivaji, who therefore determined to regard him as 
anenemy. But the hillmen then had the character they have now, 





and formed as good infantry as Shivaji’s own, while the Raja's 


son brother and minister Himmatréy were all thonght good 
soldiers. Shivaji then had recourse to stra gem and sent two 
agents Raégho Ballal a Brahman and Sambhiji Kavji a Marath 
ostensibly to arrange a marriage between Shivaji and the daughter 
of Chandrardy. ° hey came to Jévli with twenty-five Mavlis, and 
Righo Balla] and Sambhdji then formed the design of assas- 
sinating Chandrardy. It was approved by Shivaji who secretly 
advanced to Mahibaleshvar through the forests with ps. 
Righo Balldl then asked a private interview with the Raja and hi 
brother, assassinated them both with the help of Sambhaji, and 
escaped into the forests to Shivaji. The latter thereon attacked 
Javli which fell after a brave resistance. Himmatriv was killed 
and the Réja’s sons made prisoners.’ Since then the tract had been 
in the hands of the descendants of Shivdji and the Peshwa govern- 
ment until reduced by the English. Though it was evidently the 
residence of the Mores, there are no remains to show that it was a 
place of note, 7 | 
(Kadegaon is & village of 2608 people or 103 more than in 1872, 
on the Karéd-Bijépur road about a mile and a half west of Kadepur 
and eleven milea east of Kari di, It is well situated on the bank 
of a stream forming part of the catchment of the Chikli canal, 
with on its west a fine mango grove which is one of the favourite 
camps in the district. The town is walled as usual with mud and 
stones. In the centre is a tower situated on a knoll and rising 
above the rest of the village, There sre gates on all four sides 
flanked with bastions. All these are now in ruins, /A small mosque 
a Kazi and a Masalmén population remain to show that the village 
was held in force by the Musalmdns? Most of the leading local 
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moneylenders and traders reside here, and the town has a small 
local trade, The village has a vernacular school in a good building’ 

Kadepur thirteen miles east of Karéd is a village of 1230 
people or 299 more than in 1872 situated at the junction of 
the Sdtéra-Tésgaon and Kardd-Bijépur roads. The village is 
remarkable only for an old temple which stands on a hill to the south- 
west and the spire of which is a conspicuous object for miles 
round, 

Ka'le nine miles south of Karid isa large agricultural village 
with in 1881 a population of 5169. The people are unusually 
enterprising and have an unusually flourishing school attended by 
about 150 boys. 

EKamalgad Fort!, 4511 feet above sea level, is situated about 
ten miles due west of Wii. The hill divides the head of the 
Krishna valley. To the north of it flows the Valki, and to the. 
south the Krishna proper, the two streams meeting at its eastern 
base. The top of the hill is approached by unfrequented 
footpaths from Asgaon to the east, from Vasole to the north, 
and from Partavdi to the south. The top of the hill consists of 
an area of only three or four acres quite flat and surrounded by 
alow scarp and can now be reached only by arduonsly sealing 
the scarp, Formerly the approach was by an artificial funnel or 
tunnel leading upwards from the base of the scarp aud issuing on 
the top. This funnel is now blocked by a large boulder which has 
fallen into it. There are now no traces of any buildings on the toy 
nor of any walls or gateway, There is only a hole which is 
said to be the remains of a deep well sunk right through the rock 
layer constituting the scarp an netrating to the soil below which 
seems still to be full of water. The hole is now only eighteen to 
twenty feet deep though the well was thirty or forty. The sides of 
the well which were formed of the natural rock are said to 
have contained recesses in which criminals were placed to choose 
between starvation and throwing themselves down into the water, 
No traces of the recesses now remain. No one lives on the hill, its 





} sides are covered with thick scrub and water is found only at the 


base of the scarp. The lands belong to the village of Asgaon. 
There are no Gadkaris in connection with the fort. To the west of 
the base of the scarp is a rude temple dedicated to Gorakhnéth. 
The builder of the fort is unknown, but it is probably very old. In 
April 1813 Kamdlyad surrendered aftera slight resistance to a British 
detachment under Major Thatcher. 

Kanerkhed in KE oregaon with 894 people or 194 less than in 1872 
is an insignificant village only remarkable as the birthplace of the 
founder of the Sindia family. They were pdtils or headmen of 
Kanerkhed and the present officiators are deputies sppointed by the 
Gwalior family, ‘The village can be easily reached by taking the Sap 
road for six miles from Rovseaas and then turning east where the 
road meets Nigadi village. 
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the junction of the Krishna andthe Koyna thirty-one miles south of 
Satara, is a very old town, the head-quarters of the Kardd sub-division, 
with in 1881 a population of 10,778. Approaching Kardd from any 
side two tall minarets, like chimneys rising out of what appears a 
dead level plain, strike the eye. Coming close the town appears 
situated at the junction of the Krishna and Koyna rivers, tho 
Koyna having turned almost north and the Krishna running about 
south-east. On joining the two rivers flow eastward for a couple 
of miles, when the course again turns south. Thus the banks on 
which Kardd is situated form a right angle against the apex of 
which the Krishna rushes at full tilt. The north-west side of the 
town is in places from eighty to a hundred feet high above the 
Koyna, overhung with bushes and prickly pear. The northern side 
is rather lower and less steep, the slope being broken by the steps 
or ghdts bending down to the river. Six miles to the north-west 
is the fort of Vasnerad hidden by the ends of the spur which 
branch out beyond it to within three miles of the town. Four 
miles north-east the flat-topped hill of a is in full view, 
while the same distance to the south-east is the peak of Agashiy about 
1200 feet above the plain which crowns the north-west arm, honey- 
combed with Buddhist caves, of the spur which forms the south-west 
wulloftheKolevalley. These hills aremore or less bare, though green 
is struggling upthe hollow. But the soil below is some of the most 
fertile in the district and green withcrops tothe end of February. The 
high red banks of the Koyna, the broad rocky bed and maaronly less 
lofty banks of the Krishna with broad pools of water at the very 
hottest season fringed with bébhuls or overhung by the irregular 
buildings of the town, the hills filling up the distance on every side, 
with a clear atmosphere and the morning and evening lights make 
up an interesting view. The Koyna is crossed by a lofty bridge which 
is best from the north-west angle of the town where it is viewed 
obliquely, and, at a little distance, the irregular Agdshiy spur gives 
a good back ground. No lessthan five roads, the Poona-Belgaum, 
Karad-Chiplan, Kardd-Tasgaon, Kardd-Bijipur, and Karéd-Masur, 
meet at Kardd. The Kardd-Bijdpur and Karid-Masur roads enter the 
town from the left and the others fromthe right bank ofthe Krishna. The 
town covers an area of about half a mile square and is surrounded, 
except where the rivers bound it, by rich black soil lands, It is 
therefore crowded and, except on the south-east, has little room for 
extension. At the north-west angle is the mnd fort originally 
Muhammadan if not earlier, and-subsequently the palace of the Pant 
Pratinidhi until his Bie was wrested from him by the Peshwas in 
1807. Next to the fort are the set of steps or ghdts and temples at 
the junction of the two rivers, the eddies of which have accumulated 
a huge bed of gravel and sand. To withstand their force a lar 
masonry revetment was built in ancient times remains of which still 
exist. In this the north-west quarter live the chief Brahman 
families, and here are the sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
and a large anglo-vernacular school. This quarter is bounded on 
the west and south by two streets one running north and another 
fast. At their junction is the municipal office and immediately 
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south of it is a mosque and minarets. Following the east street 
known as the Peth two Musalman tombs of some pretensions and the 
municipal garden are passed on the right. Walking south about 
600 yards and turning east are reached the post office and sub- 


Judge’s court. Another 150 yards lead to the dispensary on the © 


right and a hundred more to the travellers’ bungalow on the left 
of the road. The street ranning north and south contains the 
houses and shops of the chief pees Mey and a weekly market is held 
here on Sunday. About a hundred yards south of the mosque is a 
turn east which leads to the market place, an open square with a small 
slightly raised space in the centre where tho people sit and sell 
vegetables and other small ware on market days. Here live a 
considerable colony of Musalméns, some of whom reside round about 
the mosque and others, among whom is the descendant of the 
Kazis originally appointed by the Bijipur kings, in the south-west 
angle ofthetown. The Mbiirs and other outeastes live in the south 
and the bulk of the Kunbi population in the north-east, ~The 
weavers and Shimpis occupy the rest of the south-west part of the 
town. ‘The chief streets are about twenty feet broad, the others are 
less so, and carts find it difficult to pass each other as the already 
narrow roadway is still further cramped by the deep open gutters 
on each side, which serve more to accumulate than to clear 
away filth, The chief streets are kept fairly clean and water is 
supplied to part of the town by an iron pipe. Three quarters of 
a mile to the south-east lies the old Musalmdén burjal ground with a 
large idga or place of prayer and about 200 yards to the west of 
the travellers bungalow is a large iron-roofed rest-house and the 
Executive Engineer’s bungalow, 

There are in all fifty-two chief temples in Kardd, none of 
them of much antiquity or beanty. The largest are those of 
Krishnibéi Devi and Kashivishveshvar on the Krishna ghat 
| and Kamaleshvar Mahidey half a mile further down the 
river. They mostly consist of the usual mandap or hall and 
gabhira or sanctuary with brick shikhare or spires adorned with 
rough figures in stucco, The ghdés consist of three chiof Hights 
one’ bending from the Brahman quarter and another from the 
north end of the principal street. These have been built chiefly 
by volnntary contributions from the inhabitants. Much has been 
done by the Pant Pratinidhi and a good deal by devotees, 
rich tradesmen, and others, while » handsome addition was lately 
made by Nardyanrdv Anant Matdlik, the descendant of the heredi- 
tary chief officer of the Pratinidhis. A third flight is the end of a 
roadway brought eastward from the municipal garden. It is built 
by the municipality and made of excellent masonry. Although the 
temples singly are of no great beauty, yet the groups of them atthe 
ghits look very picturesque, The ground is terraced and adorned 
with fine old trees chiefly tamarind and pimpal., On Fridays when the 
women of the town assemble in their holiday dress to do honor to 
Krishnabdi Devi, their graceful figures dotted about the temples lend 
much life and colour to the scene. 

The mud fort of the Pratinidhi occupies a space of about a hundred 
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yards square at the north-cast angle of the town. Its frontage is to 
the a and towards nae street a spi itis entered by 4s 
broad flight of steps. ‘The steps pass through two gateways crown 
with music ahacrbees or sagiekhbuts and flanked by two large 
bastions. Inside are a nomber of buildings the chief of which is the 
vada or mansion of the Pant Pratinidhi. It is a two-storeyed building 
in the usual open court Mardtha style. The only remarkable thing 
about it is an extra quadrangle on the south side of which is 1 
fine hallof audience measuring eighty-three feet by thirty-one feet 
and about fifteen feet high. It consists of a central nave fourteen 
feet wide and two side aisles. The east end contains a canopy 
for Bhavini Devi, in whose honor the hall was built. The ceiling 
is of teakwood and ornamented with a lace work of wood and 
iron painted black. It was built about 1800 by Kashibéi mother 
of Parshordim Shrinivés Pratinidhi. ‘The rest of the quadrangle was 
completed in much the same style by the present Pratinidhi’s 
father. The most remarkable object in the fort is its step well. 
It lies near the west end of the fort which overhangs the Koyna 
river some eighty to a hundred feet, and is dug right down to 
the level of the river with which it communicates y & pipe. 
The opening at the top is 136 feet long. ‘The west end of it is 
thirty-six feet square with the north-east corner rounded off for the 
ogi of a water-lift. Theother 100 feet are for a magnificent 
ight of eighty steps leading down to the water level. The 
well must have been dug in softish material probably murun, 
and, to prevent it falling in, it has been lined with excellent trap 
masonry Im mortar, the sides slightly slopmg from bottom 
outwards, each line of stones slightly protruding beyond the 
line above. At the end of each twenty steps is a landing abont 
three times the width of each step. The flight of steps and 
the main shaft of the well are separated by two massive ogee 
archways, which, together with the mortar used in the masonry, seem 
to show that the work is Muhammadan. These archways are 
connected with each side of the well and form a massive block 
between the steps and shaft with the archways cut in them. The 
block is about seventy feet high and twelve feet thick, while the 
archways are about thirty feet and twenty feet high, the solid 
masonry above each of them being about ten feet in height. The 
sides also have their peculiar longitudinal rectangular grooves on a 
level with the three landings with ten semicircular transverse 
cuttings at regular intervals. The object of this, it is said, was to 
insert flooring along the grooves to supported by transverse 
beams thrust into the cuttings, and thous convert the well into a 
three-storeyed underground building with communications between 
each story by the flight of steps and between the shaft and step 
Sections by the archways. What can have been the use of such a 
building it is difficult to imagine, According to one story it was 
or ambuseade in case the fort was taken. Ent it looks more like 
an attempt to use the well, which was not often wanted for water- 
mite for storage purposes. There is nothing else remarkable in 
: Mapeahe It has twelve bastions two about the centre and one at 
“ach corner of its four sides which form nearly a rhombus with the 
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acute angle at the north-east. The walls all va according to the 
level of the ground inside from twenty to eight feet in height 
including a mud parapet six feet high and loopholed obliquely. 
The lower parts are of loose rubble and mnd folly eight feet thie - 
But for the bastions the top level is uniform, Outside the height 
varies with the ground from forty to nearly 100 feet at the highest 
point above the Koyna river. A huge retaining wall of mortared 
trap was formerly built at the west side round the north-west angle, 
mostly, it is said, in Musalmdn times. The greater part of it 
however has been. swept away, the last and worst damage within 
memory being done at the great flood of 1875. So tremendous is 
the force of the flood waters at the junction of the Krishna and the 
Koyna that itis a wonder the work has stood so long. Every year 
the river is damaging the west side and it is to be feared the curious 
step well may fal rin as the damage increases. A small entrance leads 
from between two bastions to the Krishna and the smajf temple of 
Sangameshvar Mahddev probably the oldest at Karad, The mosque 
and minarets of Kardd are scarcely inferior in interest to the fort, 
Inscriptions show the date of its foundation and the builder to be 
one [brahim Khan in the time of the fifth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shah 
I (1557-1580). The minarets, 106 ft. high, are plain and cylindrical 
slightly tapering with an urn-like top. They rest On & Massive ogee 
archway of plain masonry about thirty feet by fifteen feet with 
chambers in the sides and entered by asmall low door which leads to 
anopen space. On the left ornorth is a plain square building for the 
shelter of travellers and mendicants and the bath or hamambhdna 
and onthe right or south is the mosque. This is abuilding open to the 
east about forty-one feet by eighty-two and thirty feet high. But 
for the usual dome in the centre and eight pinnacles one at each 
corner and one at the centre of each it 1s flat-roofed outside, 
The outside is of plain smooth cut masonry with broad slabs for 
eaves supported by handsomely carved brackets. The east front 
consists of three ogee arches supported by square pillars, the two side 
ones plain and the centre one ornamented with frills and knobs. 
The roof rests from within on two more pillars, thus making six 
compartments the roofing of each ornamented and slightly domed 
with vaulting sections. Between the pillars are four transverse 
arches similar to the longitudinal ones. The two central 
compartments are richly sculptured with floral and bead decorations 
and Arabic texts. In the centre of the west wall isa niche something 
like a recess with a long inscription in Arabic on black stone. There 
are in all nine inscriptions and texts on various parts of the walls : 
One on a pillar records Tbra‘him Kha‘n bin Kamil Eha'n bin Isma‘el Kha'n 
sorvrantin the house of God ;’" the second round a pillar records “When the 
assistanoe of God shall comeand the victory, and thoy shall see the people 
enter into the religion of God by troops, celebrate the praise of thy Lord 
and ask pardon of him, for he is inclined to forgive;" the third “ During 
the time of Shah Ali Adil Sha‘h, the shelter of all the people and the 
Shadow of the favour of God—may he continue faithful and enjoy health 
and Khilat (or grant) to Ibrahim Ka‘mil Kha'n a friend of the family ;" 
the fourth on another pillar reconls “The beggarly powerless and dust-like 
Pehelwa'n Ali bin Ahmad Ispahani, a servant of God in this house of God, 
Bunah 983 titled (P) Tuzyet Eha'n. Completed on this date. Pray for the 
welfare of the builder of this mosqua;" the fifth an Arable [necription on a pillar 
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cha ATV. records “ May God forgive ita builder for the sake of Muhammad and his 
Ce: Haesae ere fy nactis pkg scree inseription on the top of an arch records “I 
Places. bear witness that there is certainly no God but God, that he is only one 
Karin snd that he has no sharers and I bear witness that Muhammad is certainly 
_ eee his servant and prophet;* the seventh ts at the foot of an arch in Kuflic characters, 
Jnecriptiona, which cannot be made owt. On the top are the two remaining inscriptions recording "OQ Ali 
there is nobody young but Ali. There is no sword but the Zul Fikr.1 God 

fend b to Muhammad the chosen (of God), Ali the approved, 
ihe elect (of God), Husain who became & martyr at Korbalah, Abidin 
Bakar, Jafar Sadik, Muss-ul-Es'‘tim, Muhammad Taki Ali 


hath said: But he only shall visit the temples of God who believeth in God 
and the last day, and ia constant at prayer, and payeth the legal alma, and 
fearoth God alone. These perhaps may become of the number of those who 
are rightly directed". And ‘Do ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims 
and the visiting of the holy temple to be actions as meritorious aa those 
performed by him v ho believeth in God and the last day and fighteth for 
the religionof God? The mosthigh and glorious God hath asid—regu | 
perform thy prayer at the setting of the sun, and at the first darkness of 
the night and the prayer of daybreak, for the prayer of daybroak is borne 
witness unto by the angela, and watch some part of the night in the same 

@xercise a8 4 work of supererogation, for poradventure, the Lord will raise 

thee toan honourable station. And aay, O Lord cause me to enter with o 

favourable entry and cause me to come forth with a favourable coming 

forth; and grant mo from thee an nasisting power"? | | 
The mosque has a mulla attached. The tombs ir Nea the 
municipal gardens are in honor of Musalmén saints. One of them 
$a curious canopy on the top of its dome, and ig not unhandsome. 
There are also two large masonry dargdhs or mausoleums in the 
Guravdr Peth built in 1350 and 1391 (H. 752 and 793) in honour 
"of two Musalmén saints, The idga or prayer place is a wall about 
200 feet long by thirty feet high, with a platform built about twenty- 
five feet off the ground for preaching ed rons The wall is built 
of stone below and brick for the last six feet above. It is about 
nine feet thick at the base and four feet thick at the top. Round the 
idga ia the old Musalmén burial ground. 

The trade of Kardd is nearly all in® the papi and money- 
lending line. There are about 400 traders, mostly Bréhmans, 
Mérwaér Gujarét and Lingayat Vania, Telis, Sangars, Koshtis, 
Shimpis, and Musalmins, and the town contains branches of the 
largest moneylending and exchange houses in the district. It 
also contains several correspondents of houses elsewhere engaged 
in the export and import traffic with Chiplon. But except for the 
local supply there is but little rae? | trade at Karéd. A figantic 
through traffic passes over the Kard -Chiplun road which is fed 
almost wholly from the south and south-east by the Kardd-Tiisgaon 
and Kolhipur roads. The Koyna bridge toll which is only one- 
fourth of the ordinary rate sold for £550 (its. 5500) in 1884-85, and 
in the busy season from the middle af February to the middle of May, 
it was found that about eight hundred carts passed through every 
day. The local market consists of grain, cloth » plecegoods, household 
pottery and utensils but sparingly of cattle which are usually 
ought end sold at Bhilavdi. Karad has no local manufacture of 
im portance, 


=e] is the famous two-ed 1 eword of Ali which imma said he 
Sad reosived from the angel Gabriel, © 3 De Burgess! Antigen ee Port 
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Kardd suffered severely in a heavy Krishna flood in 1844. A Chapter XIV. 
large part of the retaining wallat the north-west of the town was Places. 
swept away and the water rose to within twenty feet of the top of the 

fort wall. The chief streets were flooded and the houses in ak 
front of the Pant’s fort were allswept sway. Much injury was done ‘1844. 

to the giits and temples on the river bank. A small stone temple 

of Maruti in the centre of the stream said to have been covered with 

the rain water year after year for two centuries was injured for the 

first time, 

The 1872 census showed a population of 11,410 of whom 9845 

were Hindus and 1565 Musalmans. The 1881 census showed a fall 
| o£ 632 or 10,778 of whom 9281 were Hindus, 1495 Musalmiins, and 
_ two Christians, Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
Karad has a municipality, sub-judge’s court, dispensary, traveller's 
bungalow, and six schools. The municipality which was established 
in 1895 had in 1882-83 an income of £1045 (Rs. 10,450) and an 
expenditure of £429 (Rs.4290). The dispensary treated in 1883 
in-patients eleven and out-patients 5852 at a cost of £100 (Rs, 1000). 
When the West Deccan Railway is furnished Karid will have a 
station called Kardd Road four miles on its east. Of the six schools 
one 1s an anglo-vernacular school, three Marathi, one Hindustani, 
and one a girl’s school, 

The! Buddhist caves, which form the chief object of antiquarian Cues, 
interest in Kardd, are in the hills to the south-west of the town 
the nearest being about two and a half miles from the town, in the 
northern face of one of the spurs of the Agdshiy hill, looking 
towards the Koyna valley; the most distant ¢ up are in the 
southern face of another spur to the west of Jakhinvaédi village, 
and from three to four miles from Karéd. 

The caves were first described by Sir Bartle Frere in 1849, and 
arranged into three series: the southern group of twenty-three 
caves, near the village of Jakhinvddi ; nineteen caves, in the south- 
east face of the northern spur ; and twenty-two scattered caves facing 
the Koyna valley. Besides these sixty-three caves there are many 
small excavations of no note and numerous water-cisterns, often two 
to a single cave. | 

The absence of pillars in the larger halls, the smallness of many 
of the excavations, the frequency of stone-benches for beds in tha 
cells, the primitive forms of the chaityas, and the almost entire 
absence of sculpture in these caves, combine to show their early 
age. Unfortunately they are cut in a very coarse, soft, amygdaloid 
rock, on which inscriptions could not be expected to remain egible 
for long ages, if many of them ever existed ; and only a portion of 
one has been found, with the faintest trace of another. The lettera 
are rudely cut, but appear to belong to the same period as most of 
the Karle inscriptions of about the first or second century after 
Christ. From all such indications these caves may be placed 
approximately about the same age as those of Sheléryadi or Gérodj 
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in Poona and Kuda and Pal in Koldba, and not far from the age of 
the Junnar and Nasik caves.' 

They are mostly so small and uninteresting that they need not be 
described in detail, and only a few of the more noteworthy and 
characteristic may be noticed. Inthe first group, the most westerly 
cave I. has hada veranda, perhaps with two pillars and corresponding 
pilasters; bot it has been walled up i le modern mendicant. 
Beyond this is a hall (22’ x 11’ x7") with a bench along the back and 
ends; and at the back of this, again, are two cells with stone- 
benches. Cave I. has a hall about thirty-four feet square, and its 
veranda has been supported by two square pillars. 

Cave V.is a chaitya or chapel facing south-west, and is of the 
same style as one of the Junnar caves, but still plainer, Tt has a 
semicircular apse at the back and arched roof but no side aisles, 
and in place of the later arched window over the door it has only 
a square window. At each side of the entrance is a pilaster, of 
which the lower portions are now destroyed, but which has the 
Nasik style of capital crowned by three square flat’ members 
supporting, the one a wheel or chakra the emblem of the Buddhist 
doctrine or law, and the other a lion or sinha a cognizance of 
Buddha himself who is frequently called Shékya Sinha, The 
dome of the relic shrine or déghoba inside is about two-thirds 
of acircle in section and supports a massive plain capital. ‘The 
umbrella is hollowed into the roof over it ani ace connected 
with the capital by a stone shaft now broken. 

Cave VI. has had a veranda supported by two plain ctagons 
pillars with capitals of the Nasik Kuda and Pal type. The hall 
is 16° 10" wide by 13°5" deep with an oblong room at each end, 
the left room with a bench at the inner end and the right room 
with a small cell, At the back is a room twelve feet wide by 
eighteen deep, containing a daghoba nearly seven feet in diameter, 
in the front of which an image of Vithoba has been carved by a 
mendicant, 

Cave AI. ia a rectangular chaitya or chapel about fourteen feet 
wide by 28° 9" long with a flat roof. The daghoba is much destroyed 
below ; its capital is merely a square block supporting the shaft’ of 
the umbrella carved on the roof. Cave XVI. is another chapel. 
The veranda is supported by two perfectly plain square pillars 
Without base or capital; the hall (20° 8" x 11’ 4") is lighted by the 
door and two windows, and has a recess fifteen feet square at the 
back containing a ddghoba similar to that in eave aT. but in 
better preservation, 

Nos. IV. IX. and XX. are the largest of the other wihdrs or 
dwelling caves, and have all cells with stone-bedg in them. | 

The second group of twenty-two caves begins from the head of 
the ravine, The first cave is XXIV. sola or dwelling cave 
facing east-north-east, 21’ wide by 28’ deep and 7’ 10" high, with 
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a veranda originally supported by two plain square pillars, 
Carved on the south ona wall of the varunda: Taxes the sat are 
four small chaitya or horseshoe arches, with a belt of rail-pattern 
above and below and a fretted torus in the spaces between the 
arches. Below this the wall has been divided into panels by small 
pilasters, which were carved, perhaps, with figures now worn away, 
On the north wall were three horseshoe arches, the central one 
being the largest, and apparently contained a dighoba in low relief as 
at Kondane in Thina.! Below this is a long recess as for a bed, now 
partially fallen into the water-cistern beneath. From the hall four 
cells open to the right, three to the back, and one to the left, each, 
except the centre one in the back, with a stone lattice window close 
to the roof and about 1 3" square. No. XXIX., originally two 
caves, of which the dividing wall has been broken through, has 
similar windows in four cells. _ 

Cave XXX. is a ruined vihdr or dwelling cave (36° 6" by 19’) with 
eleven cells round the hall and a twelfth entered from one of these. 
From this cave about three-quarters of a mile lead to the next 
excavations, caves XX XT. to XXXV. of which are no ways noteworthy. 
Cave XXXVI. abont 100 yards west of cave XXXV. consists of 
an outer hall abont 17’ by 13’, with a cell in each side wall, and 
through it a second hall (9° 4" x 12° 7" x 6° 9") is entered which has 
six cells and two bench-bed recesses. 

_ The third series of twenty-two caves is divided into two groups 
the first facing northwards and the second in a ravine further west 
and facing westwards. It consists of caves XLII. to LXIIL the 
first five containing nothing of note. Cave XLVII. consists of a room 
(15° = 11’ 7’ 6") with a bench in each end, an unfinished cell at 
the back, and two at the left end, on the wall of one of which is 
the only inscription, of which any letters are traceable, recording 
‘The meritorions gift of a cave bySanghamitra, the son of Gopdla(?).’ 
A few indistinct letters are just traceable also on the right hand 
side of the entrance, and near them is the faintest trace of the 
Buddhist rail-pattern. 

Cave XLVIIL. is a range of five cells witha veranda in front, 
a on three square pillars and pilasters, the central cell 
(27 x11°5") containing a relic shrine still entire, the upper edge of 
the dram and the box of the capital, which has no projecting slabs 
over it, being carved with the rail-pattern. The umbrella is carved 
on the roof and attached to the box by a shaft. In front of this, 
against the right-hand wall, is the only figure sculpture in these 
caves, and, though much defaced, appears to have consisted of 
three human figures, the left a man with high turban and front knob, 
similar to some of the figures at Karle and on the capitals at Bedsa, 
- holding some objects in each hand. He wears a cloth round his 
neck and another round his loins, which falls down in folds between 
the legs. His mght band is bent upwards towards his chin, and 
over the arm hangs a portion of the ss. He also wears armlets 
and bracelets. T'o his left a slightly smaller figure appears to be 
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approaching him with some offering. Above this latter is a third, 
perhaps a woman. At the right end of this excavation is another 
cell approached from outside. The remaining caves in this group 
ending with cave LV.are small and uninteresting. The cells are not 
so frequently with stone-beds as in the caves previously described. 
From No, LY. about a mile and a half leads to LVI. which has a 
veranda (25° 4" = 11'9") with two plain — pillars in front. The 
hall is about twenty-four feet square with ten cells, three in each 
side, and four at the back, several of them unfinished. Cave LX. 
is almost choked with earth, but is 38’ long by 13’ 10” wide, with 
a semicircular apse at the extreme end and arched roof similar 
to the Bedsa dwelling cave II! Outside and above the front, 
however, are traces of a horizontal row of chaitya-window ornaments, 
so that, though there is no apparent trace at present of a chaitya 
having occupied the apse, the cave may have been a primitive 
form of Chaitya-cave with a structural relic shrine or ddghoba. 
The first mention of Karad appears in inscriptions of about 
U0 B.c. to 100 4.p, recording gifts by Kardd pilgrims at the Bharhut 
Stupa near Jabalpur in the Centra Provinces and at Kuda thirty 
miles south of Alibig in Koléba.? These inscriptions show that 
Karad, or, as the inscriptions call it Karahtikada, is probably the 
oldest place in Satdra, ‘That the place named is the Sdtéra Ki | 
is confirmed by the sixty-three early Buddhist caves about three 
miles south-west of Karad one of which has an inscription of about 
the first century after Christ.2 In 1637 the seventh ag oer ing 
Mahmod Adilshaéh (1626-1656) conferred on Shahaji the father of 
Shiv4ji a royal grant for the deshmukhi of twenty-two vil ges in 
the district of Kardd* In 1653 the deshmukht right was transferred 
to Bayi uote of Mudhol.* In 1659, after the murder of Afzul- 
khin, his wife and son, Who were taken by Khandnji Kakde one of 
Shiv4ji’s officers, were on payment of a large bribe safely conducted 
and lodged by him in Karéd. In January 1661 the eighth Bijapur 
king Ali Adil Shah TT. (165 6-1672) disappointed in his hopes of crush- 
ing Shivéji took the field in person and encamped at Kardad where all 
the district officers assembled to tender him their homage" Ina 
revenue statement of about 1790 Karaéd appears as the head of a 
pargana in the Raybig sarkérwith arevenue of £36245 (Rs. 3,62,550),7 
About 1805 the young Pratinidhi Parshurém Shrinivis fled from 
Poona to Kardd his jagir town to escape a plan for seizing him made 
by Bajirdv Peshwa assisted by Sindia. 18.) his flight Bajirdv 





stopped at Kardd on the 2$rd of January 1818.) In 1827 Captain 
Clunes deseribes ‘ Kurarh? as the chief town residence the 
Pant Pratinidhi with 2500 houses including 200 weavers 100 oil- 
pressers twenty-five blanket-weavers and thirty paper-makers.” 
Ka‘segaon in Vilva close to the Sdtdra-Kolhdpur mail road, 
eleven miles south of Karad and four miles north of Peth, is one of 


' Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XVIII. chapter xiv. Bod : 
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the most thriving villages in the Valva sub-division. The population 
in 1581 was 4325. The village is inhabited by several well-to-do 
merchants who traffic with the coast in the local produce, which 
consists largely of tobacco, pepper, and sugarcane. The village has 
vernacular school in a good Government building. About a 
quarter of a mile to the south of the village is a district officers’ 
bungalow, about the nicest in the district, in a large enclosure 
partly planted with young trees. The inhabitants have an 
unenviable character for crime and litigiousness, mischief to crops 
cattle-poisoning and arson having been very frequent for many 
years. 

Kenjalgad or Ghera Khelanja Fort, 4269 feet above sea 
level, is situated on the Mandbardev spur of the Mahddey range 
eleven miles north-west of Wai. Itisa flat-topped hill of an irregular 
oval shape, about 250 yards long and one hundred yards wide at the 
extremes, looking remarkably strong both from afar and near. But 
on ascending it is found to be commanded by the Yeruli Asre and 
Doichivadi plateaus about two miles to the east which are easily 
ascended from the Wai side, and the Jambli hills about a mile to 
the west. The fort forms a village in itself but has to be ascended 
from the villages of Asre or Khavli which lie at its foot on the Wai 
side, The ascent is by about two miles of a very steep climb or the 
Asre-Titeghar bridle path can be followed for two miles when a 
tolerably easy path leads due west from the pass another mile on to 
the fort. The fort is a black scarp rising vertically from the main 
ridge which is hogbacked, The scarp is one of the highest in any of 
the Sdtdra forts and reaches in places eighty to a hundred feet. The 
only entrance is on the north side up a set of a hundred steps running 
parallel to the line of the scarp till within four or seven feet of the 
top, when they turn at right angles to it and cut straight into a 
passage leading on to the top. The steps are peculiarly imposing and 
differ from any others in the district, Thus on entering the scarp 
is on the left and there is nothing on the right till the passage is 
reached, and invaders ascending would be liable to be hurled back 
over the cliff. At the foot of the steps is a bastion which evidentl 
flanked a gateway. There are remains of six large and three niall 
buildings all modern. The head-quarters or kacheri is now only 
marked by a large fig tree. The only building thoroughly 
recognizable is the powder magazine on the west which is about 
thirty fect square with strong stone walls three feet thick and 
seven feet high and three feet of brick on the top. The walls of 
the fort were originally of large square cut blocks of unmortared 
stone, but were afterwards added to in many places. They are 
in most places fally four feet thick and including the rampart about 
eight feet thick. There was a parapet of lighter work mostly 
ruined. The fort has three large water tanks about forty feet 
square and six small ones for storage of water and grain. But 
there is no living spring inside the fort. The largest tank is in 
the southern face and is quite thirty feet deep. The tanks were 
emptied when the fort was dismantled by blowing up the outer 
sides which were formed by the ramparts and letting the water 
empty itself down the hill side. On the west is a sort of nose 
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yjecting beyond and a little lower than the main ridge of the 
fort, also strongly fortified. ‘There is a narrow promenade on the 
ridge at the foot of the scarp and on the north side is a large cave 
ith ekoelont water and partly used for storage purposes. The 
village lies about 300 feet below on a ledge of the northern hill 
slope. ‘To its immediate west is a dense temple grove of jambhul and 
anjan. The village of Voholi, the one Government village on the 
north side of this range the inhabitants of which were part of the 
hereditary garrison, is in a hollow to the north-west. Khelanja fort is 
said to have been built by the Bhoj Rajads of Panhdla who flourished 
in the twelfth century. Its remarkable strength is noticed by 
Mr. Elphinstone who says it could scarcely be taken if resolutely 
defended. It was one of the few Sdtdra forts which fired before 
surrendering to the detachment sent by General Pritaler up the Wai 

Utey about the 26th of March 1818, © > 

ana'pur about ten miles east of Vita isa town of 4909 
inhibitants or 298 rand in 1872. Itipives its name to the 






Khénapur sub-division /and from its greater proximity to the fort 
of Bhopilgad was protiably in early times the administrative head- 
quarters of the surrounding country. The town has stone and mud 
walls now much decayed, and gates at the north-west and east 
flanked with bastions. There is a large market street and several 
smaller branch streets and more than one | re native mansion, 
The Khénépur plateau produces in the western half a considerable 
amount of good unirrigated wheat. The land is even higher than 
the rest of the sub-division, the whole of which is on an average 
quite 250 feet above the Krishna valley. About two miles east of 
‘ita the ground again rises more than one hundred feet. This second 
plateau extends from Palshi in the south-east to Balavdi and Revan- 
on in the north-west. There is a drop of about 500 feet into the 
Man valley in the eastern sideand the rest is a straggling ontline of 
hills in the south-west and west and forming shallow valleys and 
ravines. This plateau is better off for rain than almost any other part 
of the sub-division and to this are due the regular and good wheat 
a og Towards the south-east, however, the soil is wretchedly bare 
and rocky and the country very wild while subsistence becomes as 
difficult as in the worst parts of Min. To the south of the town is 


&small stream which joins the Agarni a feeder of the Krishna about a 


mile to the east. The supply of water is limited and precarious and a 
camp in the tempting mango grove to the west of the town by the 
edge of the stream is sure to be infested by clonds of mosquitoes 
which swarm like midges in England on a summer’s evening. 
Khindpur has a vernacular school. 

\ Khata'v village, eight miles north-west of Vadujthesub-divisional 
head-quarters, Pives its name to the Khatdv sub-division and had 
in 1861 a population of 2710 or 262 less than in 1872. Under the 
Maritha government (1760-1818) Khat&y was the chief town in 
the pargana called after it, which corresponded pretty closely to the 
present sub-division. The town is walled and has two pates at the 
cast and west ends of its market street, with two or three large 
mansions belonging to families of importance under the Maratha rale. 
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Khatay has a post office, a civil court established since theintroduction 
of the Relief Act, a native library, and a vernacular school. 

To the north-west of the town in an open space is an old Hemiid- 
panti temple of Mabddev, now almost entirely deserted. It consists 
of an image chamber and vestibule (17'x 15’) shaped in the old 
cruciform plan. The image chamber is square inside and contuins 
a ling. East of the image chamber is the hall open only at the 
front, and the side walls are four feet thick at the centre from which 
they narrow to the front and back. The same style of wall is found 
at Parli in Sdétéra and Mahuli in Khéndpur. In front is an open 
space thirteen feet broad, party blocked by a balustrade three 
feet high and four feet broad. In addition to the side walls the 
roof is supported on sixteen pillars eight of which on the sides 
are embedded in the walle, and eight in the centre are free. The 
pillars are cf the usual type, a shaft of a single block cut into differ- 


ent courses, rectangular basement, and the rest cylindrical octagonal. 


or again rectangular with a capital consisting of a bracket branch- 
ing in four directions. In the centre of the mandap 1s a round slab 
on which the Nandi usually rests, The compartment formed by its 
four pillars has a wellcarved roof slightly domed. The others are of 
the lozenge pattern, three rows of slabs disposed one on the top of 
the otherso as to form three concentric squares the diagonals of the 
upper touching the centre of the side of the lower square. The 
front of the balustrade is most beautifully carved in a sort of rail 
pattern as at Parli, Maholi, and other Hemadpanti temples. The 
whole structure is of large blocks of unmortared stone. The roof 
above is flat and has traces of a spire apparently pyramidal. The 
usual broad eaves remain but they are probably restorations as the 
slabs are small and mortar is nsed. Close to the north of this isa 
small canopy of still larger blocks of stone and containing a Maruti. 
About fifty yards west is a modern Mahddev temple (60° x 20°) with 
a brick spre and image chamberand along stone mandap. It 1s sur- 
rounded by rude cloisters lining a court yard (100° 50°), <A fair is 
held at the temple in July-August or Shrévan. In the town itself 
in a street branching from about the centre of the chief street which 
runs north and south 1s another old temple of Nardyan restored almost 
beyond recognition. (‘There is also about a quarter of a mile north 
ofthe town a Musahpdn idga or place of prayer, and a family of 
Kazis still live in Khatdy.\) The earliest mention of Khatay is in 
1429 when the Durgadevi-famine having laid waste the country and 
the chief places of strength having fallen into the hands of local 
chiefsy Malik-ul-Tujar the Bahmani governor of Daulatabad with 
the hereditary officers or deshmukhs went through the country 
restoring order, and their first operations were directed against 
some Riamoshisin Khatavy Desh.’ When(1685-1689) the Moghals 
invaded the country, Krishnardv Khatavkar was actively assisting 
them and was made by them a leading Deshmuokh.* ) 

(Kha‘tgun in Khatévisasmall village on the mght bank of the 
Yerla eleven miles north of Vaduj. Jt has an irrigation bungalow and 
not far from the village is the Weir whence start the two original 
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Yerla canals now connected with ‘the Nher storage tank. In the 
south-west corner of the village is the shrine of a Musalman saint 
or gir, a small mosque but with an inner chamber much like a 
Hinda shrine or gd/Adra, which contains the tomb of the saint. 
The saint lived and died at Vadgaon thirteen miles south-west of 
Vadoj and a hybrid mosq mple at Khatav was built in his 
honour by his Hindu disciple.) A fair in honour of the saint is 
held at Khatgun in March aise about 15,000 Musalmans Mardthis 
and lower castes attend. : ‘ay 
Kiklia small village twelve miles south-east of Wai and about 
three miles east of the junction of the Poona and Wéi-Panchyad roads 
is remarkable for a group of ancient temples. The village 1s about a 
mile west of the Chandan Vandan forts and is easily reached on foot 
or on horseback from Panchvad a favourite camp on the Poona mail 
road three miles west. The temples are situated in an enclosure 
about 120 feet square. Two are in complete ruins, the one razed to 
its foundations and the other a mere heap of stones. The third is 
evidently built largely from the stones of the second on the plan of 
the first. Itfaces east and consists of an outer hall er mandap 
eighteen feet square, flat roofed and open at the sides, leading 2 
door in the west into an inner hall twenty-three feet equare. Thi 
hall leads into three shrines each six feet square in the north-west and 
south, ‘Thus the plan of the wholetempleis cruciform, Each of the 
shrines is connected with the inner hall by a vestibule and while 
the inside is square, on the outside the courses of masonry overlap 
each other so that the plan of each shrine is also craciform. ‘I 
ig no sign of any ancient spire or tower. The roof outside has 
lately been sloped with mortar and brick and mounted with a 
sanatt urn ot kalas. The mandaps are supported each by sixteen 
pillars in four rows of four each. The central four form a large 
square of twelve feet in the inner mandap and of ten feet in the 
outer leaving side passages 5} and 44 feet wide respectively. The 
walls ef the inner mandap and shrines are here less than four feet 
thick and the height from ten to twelve feet. The outer mandap 
has in place of walls the usual balustrade forming the back of a 
stone bench. There is nothing remarkable in the decoration 
of the outer mandap. The pillars are of the usnal Hindu type in 
Plainly dressed rectangular cylindrical and octagonal courses. 
An exception is one of the four central pillars which is carved like 
those of the inner mandap, The decoration of the inner nandap 
18 elaborate. The four centre pillars are elaborately carved in 
floral and arabesque patterns. The centre rectangular course is 
panelled with figures in relief re resenting on the two northern 
illars the exploits of Krishna and on the southern those of Méruti. 
he basements are supported by figures of satellites male and 
female. _The portals of the shrine vestibules have a wainscoting of 
figures similarly sculptured in relief. ‘Tho execution is in all cases 
the wor fe anything elsewhere to be found in the district. All 
sting wi a ee 6 ehh ah thine ent 
: | » the northern also containing an 
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image of Bhairav. In the centre square of the outer mandap is a 
mutilated stone Nandi or sacred bull. On the plinth in front of 
the outer shrine are a few almost unreadable letters said to be the 
words Shingandev Raja to whom the building of this temple is 
ascribed. To its north 1s the old and probably original temple exactly 
similar in plan and dimensions with the present one in which only 
three Lings now remain. To its east is the other oldtemple whose oatig 
remain but the roof has fallen in and the mandap is a shapeless heap 
of stones. In the south-west corner of the enclosure is an ancient 
well about twenty feet square and thirty deep but now choked up, 
All the images in the new temple including the Nandi have their 
noses broken off, it is said by the emperor Aurangzeb. The stones 
of the original temple are also said to have been taken to Wai by 
the Bijipar general Afzulkhin when leading the expedition whic 
terminated in his murder by Shivdji. A small fair is held in 
honour of Bhairav on Dasara the bright tenth of Ashein or 
September - October. 

Kinhai seven miles almost due north of Koregaon is a village 
belonging tothe PantPratinidhi. Kinhai is best reached from Koregaon 
by following the Pandharpur road for a mile and then taking a track 
which branches off due north and passes by Chinchli village on toa 
made road built by the Pant Pratinidhi. The village lies on either 
bank of a feeder of the Vasna which always holds water. The soil 
is good and the country round thickly studded with mangoes. To 
the north and north-west is a spur of steep hills at the end of which 
rises the ancient fort of Nandgiri (3537). On the south-east are two 
small hills divided by a gorge to the east of which is the temple of 
Yamonai Devi the patron goddess of the family. This temple has a 





fortified appearance and with its battlements and towers is visible 


for many miles on all sides throughout the Koregaon sub-division. 
The village consists of a broad street running north-west and south- 
eastand crossing the streamintothe Pethormarketquartersand thence 
continuing to the road above mentioned up towards the temple and on 
through the small gorge between the two hills to Koregaon. The 
Pratinidhi has a handsome mansion or rdda in the village, the lower 
part of stone and the upper part of brick with an enclosure or court 
surrounded by strong walls. ‘The mansion contains some reception 
rooms of handsome size and proportions in the native style. 
Usually one of the wives and a son of the Pratinidhi reside here. 
The village has also a vernacular school. On the right bank 
of the stream behind the Pant’s mansion is a small temple of 
Mahddev about thirty feet by fifteen with a flight of steps lead- 
ing down to the stream. It consists of an open sided mandap 
and an image-chamber with a spire. The pillars are imitations 
of the early Hindau style. The spire is of brick with stone orna- 
mentation. The temple of Yamndi Devi lies on the summit of a some- 
what pointed hill about 550 to 400 feet above the plain. The 
way up to itis by the road before mentioned which close to the gorge 
is left on the right for a flight of 300 steps with a stone balustrade 
on each side, The steps are made of slabs quarried from the 
surrounding rock and are in excellent 2 ae Numbers of people 
may be seen ascending and descending the steps on Tuesday and 
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Friday, the holy days of the goddess. The temple court irregular 
and nearly Be cabered from the west by a pointed archway with 
& music chamber or fo Apes on the top. The rock is fences 
with a solid masonry wall about twelve feet high from inside, and 
outside in places from thirty to forty feet high. At the eastern end is 
asmall entrance from a path communicating with a spring half-way 
down the south slope of the hill. There are cloisters with a terrace 
on the left or south side of this entrance and on the north a large 
solid but plain lamp pillar or dipmdl. The pillar was broken a few 
years ago by lightning and as this is said to be the third time of 
its being struck, it is thought ominons to repair it. The 
eae as ren structure about forty feet by twenty with a flat 
roofed hall or mandap eesee on three rows of four pillars about 
eighteen inches square at the base and plain imitations of the a 
Hindu style, The image-chamber or gdbhdra is square 
contains an image of devi in black stone ornamented with jewels 
and embroidered apparel and displayed to Europeans with much 
pomp by means of a mirror casting light upon it from outside. The 
courtyard is paved and immediately in front of the mandap is a 
stone embedded in the pavement and containing vents made to 
receive coins to be laid in them for presentation to the goddess. 

The Pratinidhi family are hereditary kul/arnis or accountants of 
Kinhai and several of the neighbouring villages and it was from 
that position that Parshuram Trimbak raised himself till he was 
appointed the third Pratinidhi in 1700, since which time the office 
has remained hereditary in his family. 

Eole in the Ving aay about eight miles west-south-west of 
Kardd is a village of 1953 people lining both banks of a stream 
which joins the Vang at its northern end. The village was origin- 
ally the head-quarters of a petty division or mahal comprising 
the Vang valley and the starting point of much of the carrying 
trade over the Mala pass by Dhebevadi. It is now nothing more 
than an agricultural ihiaes with a few well-to-do traders, A large 
fair attended by about five thousand people is held on the bright 
fifth of Miigh (January-February) in honour of a Hindu ascetic 
named Ghadge Bova a devotee of Vithoba who flourished about 
three generations ago. His disciple Kushraba has built a small 
temple in honour of the god which is much resorted to by people 
from the surrounding villages. Hs 

Eoregaon, north latitude 17° 42 and east longitude 74° 12", isthe 
head-quartersof the Koregaon sub-division, with in 1881 a population 
of 2730 or 124 more than in 1872. The village has a large street 

assing east and west and another passing north and south, In the 

tter are situated the sub-divisional revenue and police offices in a 
mansion or vada utilised for the purpose, and the vernacular school 
in an excellent building with a garden. The Pandharpur road 
runs east on the north side of the town and the Deur road fr, m the 
other gide of the stream on the west, At the same point joins in 
the Sdtdra road which crosses the Vasna by a good stone bridge 
about TIRE oper of a mile south. Tho S4p road runs round 
the east of the town. Koregaon lies on a stream known as the 
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Manganja which holds water throughout the year and forms the 
water-supply of the town, Its banks are well studded with 
and other trees. There is a good rest-house on the north of the 
Ind4pur road. A tolerable camp is formed in the mangoes to the 
south of the town, but a much better one is an excellent grove on 
the left bank of the Manganga about a mile up the stream and north 
of Koregaon within the oundasiaa of the fertile village of Kumta, 
Kundal is a village belonging to the Pant Pratinidhi but with 
two others adjoining it is almost surrounded by British territory 
belonging to the Valva Khind4pur and Tasgaon sub-divisions. it 
lies about five miles north of Valva, about a mile from the end of 
the long spur which shoots off from the Mahddev range thirty miles 
north at Molin Khatav, and will havea station on the West De 
Railway about twenty-two miles south-east of Kardd. The vills 
is said to be the same as aR Cag fe se mentioned in Purdnic 
legends and to have been the residence of Raja Hingandev, probably 
thesame as the Devgiri Yadav king Singhan [.(1179) or Singhan UL. 
(1209-1247). The walls of the town are in fair repair, but show no 
signs of greatage. The chief object of interest about the village 
is a set of Brahmanical caves in the spur above mentioned. The face 
of the spur is generally north-east and south-west, but at the end it 
is splayed into two branches which form a widemouthed crescent 
facing east. In the southern arm of this crescent facing north-east 
is the chief set of thirteen caves and on the south face are three 
more, The first thirteen are all in a ledge of the hill about 
three hundred feet above the plain. Of these the first five face 
approximately north, the next three north-east, and the remaining 
five due east. They are approached by a flight of steps leading up 
through an archway six feet broad and deep, fourteen feet high, 
and girt by side walls nine feet wide. Two hundred and fifteen paces 
further on is the second gateway twenty-two feet broad, sixteen feet 
high and six feet deep, and crowned by a music chamber or nagdr= 
khana eighteen feet long, eight feet high, and sixteen feet broad. 
Eighteen steps further on is the third gateway nearly on a level with 
the caves. This gateway is twenty-four feet wide, ten feet high, 
and five feet deep. This leads on to a paved terrace built upon the 
rock and supported by a solid masonry wall about fifteen feet high 
following the line of the crescent. About twenty-six feet further on 
is a large hall supported on twenty-four pillars in four parallel rows 
making three aisles, The pillars are of brick, one foot in diameter 
and eight feet high. Except in the aisle formed by the third 
and fourth rows to the southward, where it is vaulted, the roof is 
flat. A door from this hall leads into what now must be termed 
the chief cave (30°x 20'S’) a temple of Virbhadra a demon 
produced by Mahddev. The entrance is only by a small rock-cut 
door two feet wide. The chamber inside is eight feet square and 
six feet high and is walled in. On each side of the centre door is 
another small door leading to the holy circuit or pradakshina which 
is 14° to the back of the cave, 19’ 6" across leaving a passage six feet 
wide behind the image, 14° 6" wide on the east and 7’ wide on the 
west. Inthe centre of the image chamber isa three feet high image 
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of Virbhadra, It is of white stone ceey rough trap. In the 
right hand is a sword and in the left a bow. In the west wall of the 
hall is a very small door leading into the second cave (20'x 11’ x 7’) 
which is dedicated to the goddess Délima. Immediately in front 
of it is a small built temple of Mahddev 12’ square and 8 high, To 
the east of the Virbhadra cave are two tanks about six feet square 
with water leading into one another, East of the tank is cave V. 
(14°x 10°x 6") with a small opening. To the west of the Délima 
temple is cave VI. (16x9'x7') best known as the cooking cave; 
close by it is cave VIT. (16° 11'x7’) next which is cave VIII. 
(24 x 18 x 8’) known as the kacheri or court. These three caves 
are in the angle of the crescent, face north-east, and are entered 
each by separate small doors. Next it and facing north is cave 1X. 
a small excavation containing two small tanks full of water and 

ijoining these is the washing or sndn cave X, (13'x 8x7’). North 
of it is cave XI, known as the bhanddrghar or dining cave 
(27 x 21°x 6’) a double hall with three pillars and a tank eT 
it. The next two caves XII. (12’x 7x @) and XIII. (14x 13'x 6’)! 
are devoted to no special purpose. All the caves seem to have been 
cut out with the chisel and none of thom seem natural excavations. 
The rock inside is soft and of dark brown colour. The outside walls 
and partitions dividing caves from tanks are very thin and eramb- 
ling away. The hall gateways and terraces as also the temple of 
Mahadev are all modern. Except perhaps that of Délima the images 
do not look old. The hall and chief gateway were made by one 
Basappa Limpne a Vani of Kundal about 1570 at a cost of £2500 
(Rs, 25,000). A fair attended by about one thousand people is held 
on the no-moon of Kartik or October-November, The three caves 
on the sonth can be reached by following the ledge round the east 
end of the cliff for about half amile. On turning the corner a small 
terrace is reached in which is one of the caves. From the plain 
only the small door of one of the caves can be seen about three 
hundred feet up the hill. It is reached direct by a very steep path 
the last thirty feet cut into steps leading on to a terrace very lately 
built. The more easterly of the two caves is entered by a small door 
about four feet high by two wide. It is twenty feet by sixteen and 
seven high and has at the back an open recess (7'x6'x7'). In the 
back are figures of Rim Sitabaéi and Lakshman rudely sculptured 
in relief. Ram is six feet high and Sitdébdi and Lakshman on each 
side of him are each four feet hi gh. Parallel with the recessis a small 
tank sunk in the floor and off the rest of the cave is a small cell six 
feet square. It is about four feet higher than the main caye and 
communicates with it by a small door and some steps, The western 
cave about ten paces distant isa cell with a temple and measures 
twenty-five feet by twelve wide. Inside it is built a small modern hall 
resting on seventeen pillars six of them attached tothe walls. This 
inner hall measures thirteen feet by ten by six high and has a roof 
four feet lower than the cave roof. ‘The remaining space on the west 
of this hall isa cell with a tank at the north-west ai aT the back of 
a EM EE ag et 
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the hall sre images of Shiv with Parvati and Gangaone on each side, 
each about 3° high by 2° wide, also very rudely sculptured in relief. 
In this set the eastern caves are Vaishnav and the western Shaiv.! 
EKusrud, a small village about six miles due south of Patan, has 
near it a curious cave temple. The cave is on the north slope of a 
hill spur about a quarter of a mile south of the village and three 
hundred feet above the plain. A red spot in the slope marks its 
existence and a scramble up shows it to bea natural cave about fifty 
feet long and thirty-eight deep with a stream from the hill top 
pouring over the edge ot the rock. The cave contains a large stone 
image of Ganpati painted red and about four feet high and four feet 
wide. Behind it ona crescent is a row of rude life-size sculptures 
made of mud and cowdung. The figures are of men and women 
and are represented standing in various attitudes. Some of the 
men have the large headdresses given to kings and gods in the old 
representations and the women have wooden bangles on their wrists 
and the arms above the elbow. A passage about five feet wide 
behind the row of figures leads to a Shaanbes about ten feet square 
in which is a Mahddev ling. There is another chamber at the north- 
west corner of the large cave. These chambers are hewn out of the 
rock, but the large cave is natural. The Ganpati sculptures ure 
probably not very old. The execution is fair in some but the people 
of the place ascribe them an untold antiquity. To guard against 
their being injured by wild animals the front of the cave has been 
blocked up within the last twenty years by a mud and stone wall 
about ten feet from the edge of the cave thus haying a veranda 
formed by the overshadowing rock. 
Lohate, See Wir. 
_ Machhindragad, the most southern of the chain hill forts built 
in 1676 by re isa solitary round-topped hill ten miles south-east 
of Kardd. The hill lies close to the west of the Kardd-Tasgaon road 
which runs through the gorge dividing the fort hill from the main 
range which stretches from Molin Khatév to Kundal in Tésgaon. 
The fort has few features of interest, The ascent is by a steep but 
well oie path on the north from a hamlet lying close under the hill 
side. The hill is about 800 feet above the plain and the ascent which 
is by sharp tigzags occupies about twenty minutes. The last third 
of the ascent is by steps cut in the rock. The top is waving and 
surrounded by walls but with scarcely any scarp. ‘The walls are of 
loose small dry stone about eight to twelve feet high on the outside 
and six inside and about six feet thick at the foot with a two feet 
parapet. The entrance is by a rough-pointed arched gateway now 
roken down. ‘There are remains of a few buildings, and on the 
south is a small temple of Machhindranith. A devotee of this god 
came from the village of Kale five miles south of Kardd about 1530 
and revived the worship of the god. His descendants still reside on 
the hill and attend to the temple. Near the templeare several tombs of 
asceticsand sali monuments withstone facsimiles of handand foot prints, 
On the north about fifty yards south-west of the gate is a large pit 
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or tank dug out of the rock which generally holds dirty water. It 
was made at the same time as the fort. There is another spring on 
the cg is used by a nena villa on the hill and by ~ 
people chiefly from the neighbouring vi who frequent a yearly 
ag The ‘th up is kept in repair for this fair ead thes approaches 
to the temple on the top are lined with trees also planted and main- 
tained out of the fair receipts, The fort was garrisoned by the 
Pratinidhi till it was taken by Baépu Gokhale about 1810. Ié was 
then managed by Gokhale for the Peshwa till May 1818 when it was 
surrender witha resistance to a British force under Colonel 
Hewitt. Machhindragad will have a station on the West Deccan rail- 
way twelve miles south-east of Kard4d Road the station for Kardd. 

Maha'baleshvar’, 17° 51’ north latitude and 73° 30’ east longi- 
tude, in Jivli about eighteen miles north-west of Medha, twenty 
miles west of Wii, and about thirty-three miles north-west of Satara, 
is the chief sanitarium of the Bombay Presidency situated on one of 
the Sahyddri spurs. The height averages 4500 feet above the sea, 
and at Sindola ridge the highest point reaches 4710. Several spurs 
standing out from the north and west of the main body of the hill 
form promontories that command magnificent views of the pan a 
tous slopes of the Sahyddri hills and of the valleys below. At t 
heads of the ravines that ran between these points the streams, 
issuing from springs in the higher part of the hill, fall over ledges 
of trap rock in cascades, one of which is about 2000 feet from the 
lip of the fall to the bottom of the valley. 

Except in the east and extreme north the top of the hill is wooded 
to the very edge of the scarp, and though only in a few sheltered 
glades are there trees of any great size, the wood is so dense that 
it forms one vast waving stretch of rich foliage, broken by the 
chimneys and roofs of the higher houses, and by the varieties of 
shade from the olive leaf of the pisa to the blue-green of the jambhul 
and other fruit-bearing trees. The deep-cut roads and paths, 
bordered by a thick undergrowth of bracken and shaded by moss- 
covered trees, are like the views ina highland hill side. But the 
resemblance ceases with the sudden ending of road and shade at 
one of the numerous points that overlook the ravines, perhaps 2000 
feet deep, bounded on the opposite side by the steep bare wall of 
one of the flat-topped Deccan ridges or by the low castellated 
outline of a Maratha hill fort, | 

The hills to the south-west differ considerably from those to the 
south and east. ‘T'o the south-west the outlines are bolder and 
irregular and their sides are fairly clothed with trees and brush- 
wood. To the south and east with a lighter rainfall the sides are 
utterly bare, and the forms, worn only by the sun and rain, are 
flat-topped and monotonous. The pressure of population on the 
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arable land has driven tillage up the sides of some of the less 
prospec hills, where the wearing of the soil can be stopped by 
ow terraces resting on stone walls, which lend somewhat of a 
BRhenish or Italian character to the view. In clear air before or 
after rain, often parts, and in rare cases, the whole of a fifty miles 
range of sea, shows extending from about the Shastri in Ratndgin 
to a little south of Janjira. But the coast line cannot be traced 
except near the Savitri river. The distance to the sea along this 
_ range of view varies as the river from thirty to fifty miles. 

The beauties of the hill vary much at different seasons. Most 
persons probably think it at its best in October immediately after 
the cessation of the south-west monsoon. Many spots are then 
carne vith wild flowers. The wild arrowroot lily fills every 

‘lade and in numberless spots are found wild rose and sweet pea. 
The ferns of which there are seventeen varieties are then in leaf. 
The less frequented paths and open spots are soft with turf. Every 
bank and stone, the rugged cliffs of the hills themselves, are 
dazalingly om with moss and grass. The streams are at the 
fullest. A fall of rain of tropical violence probably occurs and the 
Yenna falls become imposing, while the faces of the cliffs are lighted 
with innumerable silver rills and dazzling sprays. “At this time 
are to be seen the most distant views. The hills stand out against 
the sky in wonderful relief. In the mornings the ravines are filled 
with fleecy rolls of mist or with a wealth of dark blue shadow. In 
the evenings great clouds gather and impart endless variety of 
light and shade to the landscape and of glorious colour to the be 
of the setting sun. Few lights are more majestic than that of thi 
great thunderstorm of this season sweeping the adjacent valleys or 
over the distant sea. The breezes Hise strong are sweet and 
the bracing cold of the evenings is met with a cheerful fire. 


But the favourite season for visiting is from March to June. 
The reason of course is the escape thereby afforded from the heat 
of the plains. But the grass wild flowers and ferns are now gone 
and the streams and waterfalls are dry. Haze obstructs the view 
and the eye is fatigued by glare. Still then too the hill has its 
peculiar beauties. The evergreen forests are renewing their foliage 
and impart a fresh yerdure to the landscape, There is the tawny 
bracken not unlovely and the mighty heights of the Ghats are 
perhaps more imposing than when delicately clothed as in October 
at many of their most rugged portions. 

Towards the end of May the mists begin to creep up and thunder- 
storms lay the dust ait 605! the air. Few ices 42 more fairy- 
like than the valleys on a May morning filled with mist, the frag- 
ments of which as it rises gild and throw into relief the finest of 
the surrounding peaks. At this time too the strawberry is in full 
fruit and the gardens are brilliant with heliotrope, geranium and 
fuchsias, and roses, where cared for, do well. 

Af all times the hill is most attractive, and not its least attractions 
are the excellent drives as well as walks which give access to all 
its parts. In this it contrasts happily with most hill stations, 
Ootacamund always excepted. | 
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The station, called Malcolm Peth after Sir John Malcolm, includes 
all lands within aradius of five milea from the Frere Hall. Most of 
this land is reserved for forest and is called the Five Mile Reserve. 
It includes the lands of sixty-five villages, fifty-six from the Javli and 
nine from the Wai sub-divisions of Satara. These villages are usually 
from four to twenty huts surrounded by a few fields. Fach village 
has a certain amount of land set apart for tillage and grazing, t 
rest being covered with thick evergreen forest. | ; 

Mahdbaleshvar is reached by three chief roads, the Poona road 
from the east branching off from the Poona-Sdétdra road at Surul, 
the Satara and Kelghar road from the south-east, and the Fitz- 
Gerald pass road from the west. In travelling to Mahdbaleshvar 
from Surnl the Poona road begins to rise almost immediately 
after leaving Wai and climbs sig 2 the north face of a steep and 
barren range of hills almost as far as Panchgani, a distance of 
about eight miles. Frequent turns open fine views of the upper 
Krishna valley and of the hills that face Mahdbaleshvyar, which are 
nearly as barren as those up which the road winds. One or two points 
give a glimpse of the peeks of Torna (4605) and Rajgad (3992), and, 
atthe highest point of one steep rise, the wood-encircled temple and 
village of Mahibaleshvar is seen, but again lost when the curve of 
the road turns to the south-west. Except along the banks of the 
Krishna and its tributaries there is little vegetation. The sides of 
the hills are terraced in a few places for the growth of coarse grain, 
but the rest is utterly bare. | | 

At the top of this ascent the little settlement of Panchgani breaks 
posssaely on the view with its long lines of casuarina trees and 
bamboos in which are bedded a number of substantial little houses 
and a market. Wntil Panchgani is passed there is no view to 
the south or south-east, but about a mile further the road to 
Mahabaleshvar strikes along the edge of a deep valley that opens 
on the southern plains with Yavteshvar and the Satéra fort (3307) 
in the back ground. The hills round Panchgani are flat-topped and, 
except close to the station, untilled. In the valleys below, the 
streams, so long as they keep running, are used to water small 
patches of wheat or vegetables, but the bulk of the crops, consistin 
of rice or ndchni, is harvested soon after the end of the rains an 
only stubble is left to mark the patches of tillage. A little beyond 
Panchgani the road rises with several ups and downs to Mahdbaleshvar, 
cone along the tableland which forms the top of this spur of the 
Mahdbaleshvar system of hills. About half-way between the two 
stations signs of a heavy rainfall appear in the richness of the bracken 
and other ferns and in the numbers of bulbous plants which flourish 
nowhere but near the western crest of the Sahyddris. The valley of 
the Yenna is soon reached, along the north-eastern side of which the 
road ig carried to the embankment of the lake immediately below 
the station. The Yenna falls are not visible though the rocks 
near them can be made ont. Unlike the Panchgani spur the south- 
western side of the valley up which the road to Sdétéra winds is 
clothed with scrub Jungle. The gardens, begun by the Chinese 
convicts and continued by local workmen whom they have taught, 
me Seen on both banks of the upper Yenna, on the south-west of 
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which close to Mahabaleshvar, the view is bounded by the ridge of 
Sindola the highest point of the hill From the lake the road 
winds round one or two small valleys to the Frere Hall, from which 
all distances are calculated. 

For those who have time a better route is from Dorey by the 
FitzGerald pass with travellers’ bungalows at Poladpur and Dasgaon 
in Kolaba, and at Vada at the foot of the FiteGorald pass. Coasting 
steamers touch Bankot at the mouth of the Savitri and from Bankot 
small steamers or boats ply twenty-four miles up to Ddsgaon. 
Leaving Polaidpur eighteen miles from Disgaon, the line goes by 
the old Kineshvar road for five and a half miles. It then branches 
to the left, gradually climbing round the western and northern 
shoulders of Pratapgad for sixteen miles to the Vida bungalow on 
the first plateau. From Vida the road winds ten miles more, round 
the valleys between Bombay and Sidney Points, and passing close 
under Bombay Point, rises easily from the east of it into the 
Bombay Point road by the Terraces. The scenery along this route 
is very fine, but it is very dusty below the hill in the hot weather. 

The geology of the hills is simple, trap overlaid by a light 
capping of iron clay. The trap shows in most ravines and in 
honzontal belts on the sides of the hill, which are more numerous 
and much less deep than the trap scarps in the range further 
north. The Mahdbaleshvar trap is often columnar and accompanied 
by crystallised quartz, apophyllite, stilbite, and scolecite found in 
cavities. The iron clay contains a variable proportion of peroxide of 
iron which used to be extracted by a class of men called Dhavads, 
But recent orders restricting the use of charcoal have put a sto 
to the manufacture of iron. The laterite ends on the Siatdra ni 
64 miles from the Frere Hall, on the Poona road 154 miles, and on 
the Mabdd road 24 miles. 

As the laterite capping is nowhere very thick, the substratum of 
water-bearing trap 1s soon reached,.and a well sunk to a moderate 
depth, say from thirty to fifty feet, will yield a certain supply of 
water. In this respect the station presents a most favourable 
contrast to Matherin. A lake, with an area of about twenty-eight 
acres and an average depth of ten feet, made by the late Raja of 
Satara and fed by perennial springs, not only adds to the beauty 
of the hill-top, but both directly and indirectly aids in watering a 
line of small gardens that stretch to a considerable distance below. 
Tt helps directly by means of a stream that issues from the lake and 
ultimately grows into the Yenna river; and it helps indirectly by 
raising the general ae level in the gardens, so that a sufficient 
supply of water can be drawn from a shallow dip well, by means of 
a bucket and bamboo pole weighted with a large stone and 
worked by a single labourer. The little streams that flow from the 
upper parts of the hill into the larger streams are, so long as they 
last, used in cultivation by means of artificial water-courses. The 
drinking water is generally excellent. 

From early October to June the climate is bracing and healthy, 
suiting most constitutions except those suffering from such chronic 
complaints as liver or heart disease. Some rain usually falls in 
October and the place is a little damp and the evenings misty; the 
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average mean temperature is 663°. In November December and 
January the climate is dry with occasionally strong easterly winds 
cold enough to make a fire in the evenings almost n aio ke 
average mean temperature of these months is 63-4°. From February 
the temperature gradually rises to a mean of 67°, and the cold 


the year is generally from about the 12th of March to the middle of 
April, when, during the day, the temperature rises to a little over 
90°. About the 20th April the wind changes to the west, and cool 
moist, and invigorating sea breezes set in and gather st h as 
the\-suamcm: pagson. Tt May there are occasional showers and 
thunderstorms ; the air grows moister and clouds and mist often fill 
the valleys. On most hot weather mornings the hill sides are 
covered with white clouds which completely veil the Konkan, but 
these disappear as the day advances. The rainy ee 

egins early in June, but a number of visitors remain on the hill 
till the middle of the month. As the different houses are ope 
the owners cover them round with rain screens made of kolamb and 
other grass so as to protect the walls against the heavy rains. Most 
of the dealers and hawkers leave the bazir at the end of the 
season, but«a number of Vanis and the poorer classesremain, The 
completely surround their houses with screens, pagar only a 1 
opening on the side furthest from the provaiing. wind. The Vanis 
carry on their trade to a limited extent as the Dhavads and others 
who inhabit the bill and surrounding villages are too poor to lay in 
sufficient supplies for the monsoon. During these months it is 
generally very cloudy and misty, and the rain, thongh not inces- 
sant, falls for the greater part of the time. It is usually heaviest 
in July, and twelve inches or more are occasionally registered in a 
day. Every spring becomes a torrent and much damage is done to 
roads and gardens, 

_ During the twenty-four years ending 1884 the rainfall varied 
from 167-63 inches in 1877 to 874-49 inches in 1882 and averaged 
263°82 inches,* | 

With abundant water and plentiful street sweepings and other 

manure gardening is carried on with great success, English 
vegetables are grown along the banks of the Yenna and other 





_ Streams, whtre there are also beds of strawberries and other fruit. 


The excessive rainfall prevents the cultivation of most European 
fruit trees, though they flourish at Panchgani about ten miles east. 
Potatoes are largely grown and highly esteemed in the Poona and 
Bombay markets. In a sheltered locality, three miles from the 


* The rainfall details are : 
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tation, a coffee plantation has recently been started by a Goanese 
ee and i already defrayed almost the whole of the 
(outlay. 
| Renae exotics may be mentioned a few oak trees, grown from 
acorns brought by the late Rev, J. Wilson, D.D, Though scarcely 
thoroughly acclimatised they have reached a considerable size. 
Two of the best are to be seen in Sindola property directly facing 
the bungalow. The field crops are chiefly wheat, néchni or ndgli, 
)) ava, vari, coarse rice, and a little barley, Sugarcane is found onh 
in a few spots which have a plentiful supply of water. Asa aie 
the crops are harvested in the early season, so that the cultivators, 
unable to oceupy themselves with cold weather sowings, have to 
seek other means of subsistence during the rest of the year. C8] 
near water-courses, the soil is barren, and, as a rule, yields scanty 
crops, The local grain is always poor and is seldom used by any 
but the growers and a few low class servants." 
| The pri a birds are the bulbul, spurfowl, junglefowl, bird 
of Saraations blackbird, and golden oriel sometimes called the 
mango bird. A number of venomons snakes are found, of which 
the nag (Naja tripudians), phursa (Echis carinata), ghonas, and 
manydar are the commonest. Phursds are found in great numbers, 
and thongh small are very poisonous. The destruction of venomous 
snakes is encouraged by a reward of Sd. (2 as.) for each cobra 
and 14d. (La@.) for each of the other sorts. Of the larger wild 
animals tigers, panthers, and leopards, and of the smaller, spotted 
and four-horned deer and hog, are occasionally seen on the hill and 
in the surrounding villages. Sdmbar are also found, and a few 
years ago a bull bison was shot, 
According to the 1881 census, the permanent population of 
Malcolm Peth nombered 3248. The original inhabitants are Kolis, 
Kulvadis or Kunbis, Dhangars, and Dhavads. These four tribes 
differ considerably in appearance and language. The Kolis are the 
most intelligent and are usually well made, with broad chests and 
strong muscular frames, but their expression is coarse and unpre- 
ossessing. Their usual employments are fishing and hunting. The 
Kulvadis are also well developed physically and have a pleasanter 
expression. They devote their time to agricultural pursuits. The 
Dhangars are milder tempered and less muscular and hardy than 
he Kalvddis : their occupation 1s that of herdsmen; they do not 
eep sheep or goats, as they cannot stand the heavy rains of the 
ahaébaleshvar hills, It is considered a disgrace in a Dhangar to 
wn no cattle, but two are sufficient to entitle him to respect and to 
nable him to marry, The Dhangars have a belief that when 
yuffaloes scent a tiger or panther they range themselves in a circle 
ound their keeper. The Dhavads or iron-smelters are supposed to 
ave come from Kardd in Satéra nearly three-quarters of a century 
go. They are a hardy race, distinguished from the other tribes by 
heir high cheek bones, beard, large lips, and small eyes; their 
rincipal occupation until lately was iron-smelting, Besides a 

















' A list of the principal Mahabaleshvar plants is given in Appendix B, 
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number who live in Malcolm Peth they inhabit four hamlets in the 


The home speech of the first three castes is Mardthi with a 
rather peculiar pronunciation difficult to be understood by other 
classes. The language of the Dhavads is Marathi with a wee 
admixture of Hindustdni. The huts of all the tribes are built 
generally on an uniform plan with thatched roofs and a frame 
work of rough wood, the walls being invariably formed of kérvi 
stems In the usual wattle and daub Reading The Kolis and Kul- 
vidis build on the level plateaus close to springs ; the re 
and Dhavads are less particular, provided water is near. Both 
classes are to a great extent nomadic in their habits and squat when- 
ever they can get food for their cattle. ‘The dress of the men of all 
the castes is much alike and usually scanty, consisting of a waist- 
band, a waistcloth, and occasionally a turban. The Kolis and 
Dhavads are fond of intoxicating drinks, The first three profess 
the Hindu religion and all have their grém-devta or village deity, 
as well as their tutelary god or goddess, both of whom are faith- 
fully adored. They have also van-devtis or wood deities which are 
equally sacred in their eyes, together with numerous other minor 
spirits. They have temple servants, who take the offerings made 
to the gods as their perquisites, and a set of men known as Devrushis 
or mediums in whom they have extraordinary faith, as they are 


“gl. sg to reveal the wishes of the gods, and are uentl 
held in universal esteem and referred om on all occasions of ice 
ness or other misfortane, The household gods are kept on a raised 
shrine and are worshipped with devotion. The castes do not inter- 
marry thongh they will associate and eat together, provided the 
food is prepared by a member of a higher tribe; ay Be believed 
to live to an old age and have sometimes large families. The 
religion of the Dhavads isa mixture of Hinduism and Muhammad- 
anism, All eat mutton and game when they cau get them, but 
their usual diet is such coarse hill grains as nichni, vari, sdva, and 
occasionally butter, with forest roots and fruits, the chief of which 
are the jdmbhul, toran, karvand, and phanas or jack. 


The’ demarcation in 1853 of the forest of the Five Mile Ring has 





caused considerable change in the habits of the population, The 
demarcation was made on the followin g principles : The lower part of 
the valleys lying below the hills were marked off for cultivation. All 
the epee ground in the villages, except spots allotted for cultiva- 
tion by the superintendent, were kept as forest. Formerly the 
whole hill side was subject to cultivation in some form or ot er of 
the wood-ash system. ‘The effect of the demarcation was to restrict 
all cultivation to one-third of the whole area, The average of 
cultivated land was reduced to two and a half acres a head and of 
this one-seventh of an acre only was rice or irrigated land. ‘This 
meant that the greater part of the population would have a 
severe struggle for existence had they to subsist on cultivation 
alone. But owing to special means of livelihood the condition of the 
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population round Mahdbaleshvar is certainly no worse than = other 
group of Ghat villages. The public works in and about Malcolm 
Peth give employment every year to numbers of Isbourers, while 
coolies for miscellaneous work are constantly wanted and hand- 
somely paid. The demand for forest products is a still better 
source of profit. The demand for grass both as food for cattle 
and for thatching honses is always great, so also for firewood. 
| Bamboos, fruits such as jack, mangoes, karvand berries, and 
miscellaneous articles such as honeycombs, ferns, orchids and moss, 
all find a market, and the prices paid are so good that the 
attraction is felt well beyond the Five Mile Radins. All these 
products may be gathered free except bamboos for which the forest 
department charge a nominal fee. hats can be no doubt that the 
harvest thus reaped makes up for the deficiency of land for cultiva- 
tion. But the change in 1853 certainly caused considerable hard- 
ship to a population then purely agricultural until the development 
of the station provided a substitute for their ‘sieldolone means of 
livelihood. This substitute namely manoal labour while more 
precarious demanded more continuous and severe exertion than 
agriculture. It involved a loss of social position carrying with it 
feelings of degradation only to be removed in process of time. In 
the forest demarcation and settlement recently sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment the area to be finally included in forest was fixed at 4339 
acres or 64 percent of the whole. All their former privileges as 
regards forest products were allowed to the villagers. — 

About three yearsafter the station was started, o jail was established 
for Chinese and Malay convicts, as it was found that the climate of 
Poona and Thiina was injurious to theirhealth. The jail, which was 
constructed to contain about 120 prisoners, is thus described 
by Dr. Winchester in 1830: The jail ie built in a quadrangular 
form with an inner paved court. The front or entrance side contains 
rooms for the guard’ of sepoys, offices for the jail authorities, and 
two rooms used as solitary cells, or as places for prisoners when too 
sick to walk to hospital or requiring quiet and separate attendance : 
the other three sides of the jail are composed of long, lofty, and 
very airy apartments entered only from the inner quadrangle. Two 
of these sides were generally occupied by the prisoners, while the 
third was used as a store and work-room, The jail stood on the 
ground at present occupied by the Engineer's store. From the 
reports of different Superintendents it appears that the prisoners, 
though convicted of such grave crimes as murder piracy and robbery, 
were quiet and amenable to discipline. Each convict received a 
daily ration of 24d. (14 as.). During working hours, from 8 Aw. 
to 4 p.m., they were required to work for Government. With 
few exceptions they were shut up at six in the evening, though 
lights were allowed till eight or nine o’clock, and during this time 
the majority of the prisoners occupied themselves in different kinds 
of in-door work, During their leisure hours they were allowed to 
visit the bazir and get provisions. A number availed themselves 
of this liberty to plant potatoes and other English vegetables in the 
adjoining fields which could be easily irrigated, and they were 
allowed to enjoy the profit derived from their sale. A few convicts 
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of good character were occasionally allowed the privilege of working 
all day in their potato fields and of sleeping in them during the 
night, on condition that substitutes were provided for the Government 
work; the privilege was seldom abused. The principal labour in 
which the prisoners were employed was the construction of station 
roads. They were also frequently employed in bt ah ing arrowroot 
for the Commissariat Department ; as mach as 3500 pounds were 
supplied in one cold season. The Chinese greatly unproved the 
station gardens, and it is owing in great measure to their industry 
that potatoes and English vegetables have been so great a success, 
They also taught the inhabitants to make cane baskets and chairs. 
When the jail was abolished in 1864 the majority of the prisoners 
obtained tickets-of-leaye, and some of these were permitted to 
remain on the hill on condition of presenting themselves on the 
first of every month at the Superintendent’s office. Misconduct 
renders them liable to forfeit their liberty and be sent to the Poona 
jail. At present there are only four Chinamen on the hill; one of 
mer has : good garden near the lake which yields a large supply 
ver eta bles, 

The village of Malcolm Peth covers an area of 211142 acres of 
which zie acres are unarable and 10544 acres arable. Of the 
nnarable land 1204 acres are forest and 793 acres house sites ; and 
of the arable land sixty-two acres are tilled, twenty-three are waste, 
and about twenty acres private or indm. ‘The cultivated land is 
chiefly in the north and south, close to watercourses, and the banks 
of the Yenna and Tamb rivers. Ten acres and four-fortieths 
are & permanent endowment to the Mahabaleshvar temple, and 
seven acres and six-fortieths were assigned for Bhavani of Pra- 
tipgad, the tutelary goddess of the Satéra family, Both of 
these pay one-fourth of the full rental. The rest is land held 
for obsolete services no longer required. When the village of 
Malcolm Peth was started a large tract of land was obtained for 
village oe ses from the proprietors of Talemetha, Haroshi, and 
Mahab i aie Land was similarly obtained from the Govern- 
ment villages of Sindola and Birvdédi. The levy of assessment 
according to survey rates is restricted to arable ground which 
realizes an annual revenue of £19 (Rs.190); the land under 
occupation of bungalows is subjected to special rates of assessment 
which vary from 2s, to 10s. (Rs.1-5) theacre. Leases are granted 
for twenty-one years. Since 1882 an uniform rate of 10s, (Ra, 5) 
the acre has been charged by Government on all properties whose 
leases have been renewed. The revenue for 1882-83, including 
the Local Fund sixteenth, amounted to about £174 (Rs, 1740), o 
considerable reduction compared with the returns of some years 
back. The fall is due to the conversion of leasehold into freehold 
properties, and to the exemption of Bella Vista from land rent, a5, 
since 1877, it has become Government property. The forest area, 
about 1204 acres, known as the Five Mile Reserve, is chiefly covered 
with brushwood. In 1883-84, exclusive of Airda, it yielded o 
fue of £290 (Rs. 2900). The revenue from cultivated land and 
from the forests is credited to Government, and the ground rent 
from buildings is credited 43 & state grant to the station funds. 
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The’ discoverer and first visitor of the Mahdbaleshvar hills, for 
change of climate, was the late General P. Lodwick, who, being 
stationed with his regiment at Satara during the hot season of 1824, 
determined on exploring these mountains. He was the very first 
European who ever set foot on the since celebrated promontory of 
Sidney Point, which has now been officially called after him. He 
made his way, with a walking stick in hand, throngh the dense 
and tigerish forest, to the edge of that grand precipice, without any 
encounter with the wild beasts that then infested the place in 
numbers; but a day or two after his dog, when close to him, was 
carried off by a panther. He was also the first to bring the subject 
before the public through the mediom of newspapers. He was 
followed by the late General Briggs, Resident of Satara, who in 1826 
built a cottage and prevailed on the Raja to construct an excellent 
carriage road from his capital to the present station. T[attlefurther 
was done till Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of Bombay (1827-1830), 
zealously took up the matter, established an experimental convalescent 
hospital for European soldiers, and, by his personal residence at 
the hills in the hot season of 1825, attracted a crowd of visitors, 
In the same season Colonel Robertson, the successor of General 
Briggs, built a honse at the station. In November 1828, Sir J, 
Malcolm returned to the hills, bringing with him Dr. Williamson 
specially appointed to the duty of reporting on the climate and 
fitness of the locality for a sanitarium. Sites were now selected 
for some public buildings; the Governor’s residence on Mount 
Charlotte, called after Lady Malcolm, was commenced: and a 
proclamation was soon afterwards issued by the Raja of Sdtéra, 
inviting settlers to his newly founded village of Malcolm Peth or 
*Maleolm-Ville’. His Highness also undertook to continue the 
high road onward over the hill and down the Radtondya or Rotunda 
pass to the boundary of the British territory in the Konkan, from 
which point the English Government agreed to construct a similar 
road down the Par pass through Mahdd to Dasgaon in Koldba, the 
most convenient harbour on the Sdvitri or Bankot river. These 
works were completed in 1830. Next season Pérsi shopkeepers 
made their appearance, and Government employed a number of 
Chinese convicts in cultivating an extensive garden whence supplies 
of the finest vegetables, especially potatoes, were speedily drawn, 
The convicts, about twelve in number, came from the English 
settlements to the East and after working out their time in chains 
remained at the place, married, and improved their condition, with 
the proverbial fragality and industry of their race. <A public 
subscription was raised to make bridle roads to the most picturesque 
points, and in a few years the station reached the flourishing 
condition in which it now is. Mahdbaleshvar was ceded in 1828 by 
the Sdtdra Raja in exchange for the village of Khandila in Wi, 
and in 1848 was incorporated in the Satara collectorate on the lapse 
of the Sdtdra state to the British Government. 

From 1827 to 1866 the management of the station was carried 
on by a committee. During this time it was chiefly maintained 
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from imperial revenues which constituted the station fund, In 
January 1865, to raise a revenue for the improvement of the station, 
& municipality was organised, and in May 1866 its limits were 
extended to include the whole of the station. The committee was 
dissolved in April 1867, and the management transferred to a town 
municipality. The income is limited, and Government still continue 
to contribute from the public revenues. In 1883-84 the revenue 
amounted to £1599 (Rs. 13,990) of which £1038 (Ra. 10,580) were 
derived from Government grants and £361 (Rs. 3610) were from 
municipal receipts. The expenditure in the same year chiefly on 
establishment and public works was £1160 (Rs. 1 1,600). The Post 
Office is open throughout the year, and the teleg: ph office from Ist 
October to 15th June. The station has a vernacular schoo 
at which teaching is conducted up to the fourth standard. The 
municipality does not contribute towards its support. 

The bazir or general market is in a central position on a waving 
slope that stretches fromthe high ground on which the church stands, 
with a gradual descent towards the south, thus affording a good 
natural drainage. The area of the bazdr is twenty-three acres and 
1075 yards, and the population varies from about 1400 during the 
rains to between 2500 and 3000 in the hot months. The bazdr 
contains a considerable number of shops where su ies of every 
description can be obtained at reasonable prices, a number of itinerant 
hawkers from Poona, Bombay, and elsewhere visiting the station 
during the season with a variety of any The shopk are 
Lingayat Vanis, Kimdéthis originally from Telingan, Gujarét Vanis, 
Mérwér Vanis who form the bulk of the trading class, Goanese, 
Parsis, and Bohoriis. Several of these deal exclusively in potatoes 





honey and wax which form the staple trade of the “and 
sent in large quantities to Poona and Bombay. hibaleshvar 


honey is in great repute and from £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000 - 1500) 
worth of it is sold in the baar every year. It is gathered from the 
Sahyidri forests chiefly by Kolis. The shops are arranged on 
either side of the main road. In the centre of the bazér js the 
vegetable market, which in 1880 was thoroughly repaired and 
roofed with iron. It consists of seventeen compartments which 
are annually rented and afford sufficient accommodation for the salo 
of vegetables, The mutton and beef markets are removed some 
distance from the main street and are ample for the requirements of 
the station, There are two stands or addds at convenient places 
to the south and west of the bazdér where im wted grain, bmlding 
materials, and sundry other commodities are daily exposed for sale. 
On the extreme west is the Government firewood store, where the 
Forest Department retails firewood collected from the reserves. 
Here also are the mail contractor’s stables where carriages and 
pony carts are generally available. The Roman Catholic Chapel, 
‘ative Library, and School areon the same side. The dharmshala, 
constructed by Mr. Frémji Nasarwénji Patel of Bombay, is on the 
Theo wde; and the Chinamen’s burial ground is towards the south. 
ra houses in the back streets on the southern side are generall 
Mi dwellings of traders and working people ; those of the Mbars, 
ngs, and other menial classes are on the extreme south. Dhavads, 
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Chimbhirs or shoemakers, and Burnds or basket-makers, chiefly 
live on the same side but a little to the north; Brahmans, Kunbis, 
and Muhammadans live in the centre. Ina few retired spots are 
Hindu temples dedicated to Shiv, Ganpati, Maruti, and Vithoba; 
they are supported by private gifts without any help from 
Government. There is a mosque on the north. Firewood is cheap 
and grass plentiful, the best grass coming from Panchgani. Timber 
and building materials are easily procured, and the principal working 
classes are well represented. The bazdr is conveniently situated as 
regards drainage, but the houses are rather close to each other, and 
to prevent overcrowding all apRhoans for vacant sites in the 
immediate vicinity are disallowed. The Malcolm Peth market draws 
its chief supplies of native fruit from Dipoli, Wai, and Satéra. 
During the greater part of the year, potatoes, which are extensively 
grown, form the chief food of the working classes. 

The public buildings are the Frere Hall, sanitarium, church, 
hospital, rest-honse, and Government bungalows. The Frere Hall, 
built in 1864, contains a large reading room and library with a large 
and well chosen supply of books. It is a poe quisition to the 
station. The sanitarium is an excellent building, originally built by 





Government but transferred to the station in 1861. It contains eight 


sets of good well ventilated rooms, furnished for the accommodation 
of bachelors. In 1582 an excellent club house was built on the 
debenture principle on the ground lying between the Frere Hall and 
the sanitarium,and with the sanction of Government the management 
of both these institutions was handed over to the club committee 
on condition that the general public whether members of the club 
or not should still have access to the Frere Hall and library on 
et ci of the usual subscription and that sick officers going to the 
hill should still obtain accommodation to a limited extent in the 
club chambers (old sanitarium) on payment of the regulated fees, 
For the use of the sanitarium the club pays the station Rs. 800 a 
year, this amount being the average yearly income derived by the 
station fromthe sanitarium for the five years previous to the opening 
of the club. The eight rooms forming the old sanitarium being 
insufficient to meet the requirements of the members of the club, 
six additional bedrooms have been erected on the rising ground 
between the Frere Hall and the Post Office. In 1879 an excellent 
permanent badminton shed containing four courts was constructed 
near the Frere Hall and has proved, especially during inclement 
weather, a source of great enjoyment to visitors. This badminton 
shed and lawn tennis courts at Sassoon Point have now become 
the property of the club, and thus all public amusements are 
regulated by the club committee. The church called Christ Church, 
91 feet long from east to west and 574 feet broad from north to 
south, is built on rising ground a little to the north of the bazsr, 
Tt was consecrated by Bishop Carr in 1842, but was almost 
completely rebuilt in 1867, It contains 210 sittings and is in 
charge of the chaplain of Satdra, who makes Mahdbaleshvar his 
head-quarters during the hot season of the year! About sixty 
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yards to the west of the church is the Beckwith monument 4558 
feet above sea level and reached by a bad stony path. It is a plain 
obelisk about thirty feet high and was erected from public sabseription 
at a cost of £200 (Rs. 3000). Sir Sidney Beckwith died here in 1831 
while commander-in-chief. The subscribers pat up an inscription 
and Lady Beckwith sent out another on a marble tablet. The 
influence of weather on marble rendered the second inscription 
almost illegible as early as 1843; the first inscri tion remains 
Si aulrephee uninjured though the writing is much obliterated and 
blackened and can only be read with the greatest difficulty, For 
several ore the monument has been regarded as sacred by the 
Cc 


poorer classes, who resort to it for the purpose of obtaining answers 
to prayers. The first inscription on the west face runs : 
tothe Memory of 
Lioutenant-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, K.C.B., 
Governor and der-in-Chief of Bombay, 


and Colonel of His Majesty's Rifle Brigade; 
who, after a long course of distinguished service, expired at his 
Hesidence on these Hills, on the 15th day of January 1831, 
aged 60 years. 
Erected by a small circle of his friends in testimony of their admiration for 
his noble character, and to perpetuate the memory of so good and amiable 
& Man." 


The other inscription on the east face runs : 


About Ae verde south-east of the obelisk on the left of the road 
leading to Lodwick Point is the cemetery canopied with the shade 
of many trees, Jt is well kept and contains several notable 
monuments! 

‘There are about a hundred bungalows on the hill within a radius 
of about three or four miles, Almost all are occupied in the hot 
season. The majority have thatched roofs, but as, owing to the 
excessive rainfall, the thatch has to be renewed every two years, 
iron roofing is becoming more common, as it can be maintained in 
good repair at a trifling expense. The cost of building these houses 
varied from £100 (Rs. 1000) to £1800 (Re. 18,000). Their number 
has increased from seven in 1340 to fort eight in 1860 and ninety- 
eight in L&84, _Of the ninety-eight in 1884 eight were Government 
and the rest private. Of the ninety private bungalows thirty-four 
are owned by Europeans, eighteen bs Hindus, twenty-two by Parsis, 


1 Here are buried Lieutenant Hinde of the 4th Dragoons who ) i on the 
hills by « bison on the 19th of April 1834; Dr. James Faas Baanenn ee 
Master of the Mint at Bombay, aman of great scientific quirements, and founder 
of the Bombay Geographical Society ; Captain Thomas John Newbold of the itrd 
i eens Mal me Army, Assistant miropan at Haidarabad, who died May 29th, 1850. 
: di | fo Urn on a Very large base is the monument of Major William 
Miller, Julzs 7 | he | : =e 
book, Sor Adivotats General of the Bombay Army, Murray's Bombay Hand- 
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ten by Musalméns, and the remaining six by Jows and others. For 
the cold season, that is from October to the middle of bt age the 
highest rent is £30 (Rs. 300) and the lowest £12 (Rs, 120). If the 
bungalows are hired at this time by the month the rent varies from 
£3 to £15 (Rs.30-150). In the hot season, from the first of 
March to the rains, they are not let by the month, the highest rent 
for this period being £150 (Rs. 1500) and the lowest £25 (Rs, 250). 
In the cold season the number of visitors is comparatively small, 
chiefly Europeans and a few rich natives, As a rule in the hot 
season all the houses are occupied, the greater number of visitors 
xaing Europeans. Of the materials used in building these houses 
the tenk came from Bombay, Ratnégiri, Poona, and Kanara, other 
timber from the neighbouring districts, the lime from Wai in Satara, 
and the gated iron from Bombay. The properties on the hill 
are generally held on lease ; in a few cases the Government rent has 
been redeemed, The roads, which extend to about forty miles, are 
nearly all metalled and kept in thorough repair. 
The" principal points are Arthur’s Seat (4421), Elphinstone (4184), 
Sidney or Lolwink (4067), Bombay, Carnac, Falkland, Sassoon, and 
Babington (4245) on the Konkan face and Kate’s on the Deccan face. 
Elphinstone Point is a seven-mile drive from Frere Hall. Two 
niles more lead to Arthur’s Seat. The cliffs at these points are 
higher than at any of the nearer eminences. These rise from the 
‘Konkan which is some two thousand five hundred feet below the level 
of the Koyna valley. The ravine between Elphinstone Pot and 
Arthur's Boat 18 the rise of the Savitri river, and the height of the cliff 
‘at the point where the stream reaches its base is not less probably 
than 3000 feet. There is a small bungalow at Elphinstone 
Point but without furniture or special accommodation for visitors. 
The road which passes the Mahdbaleshvar temple is passable for 
light vehicles, but is unbridged and abounds in steep inclines and 
sharp curves. From Elphinstone Point to Arthur's Seat it runs 
close to the edge of the cliffs from which a small stone parapet 
only divides it. Grest care should be ken in driving this portion. 
Arthur's Seat, so called after Mr. Arthur Malet who first built a 
house here, is the highest point of the range in the neighbourhood, 
oe 4421 feet above sea level. The view is of immense extent 
in all directions. North-west over a ridge about five hundred feet 
lower is seen the Jor valley dense with forest and concealing the 
head waters ofthe Krishna. Rajgad (8992) and Torna (4605) in the 
Bhor state, and Kangori (2457) in Kolaba are all visible from this 
“as During the hot weather the haze usually obstructs the view, 
ut in October and November these and other hills in the Bhor 















rocks rugged beyond description and apparently unscalable. fr 
most places the vegetation has been cleared or burnt off them, 
This adds to the wildness of the scene. But notwithstanding its 
a the eye would gladly find some relief from the universal 

reness, and turns with enjoyment to the masses of foliage on the 
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Chapter XIV. southern side. About half a mile from Arthur’s Seat itself is a 
Pats = below called the Wishing Well. The path follows e line of the 
nae cliffs and mounting up meets the carriage road at the little cleared 
Pointe, spot which constitutes Arthur’s Seat. A very steep and rather 
aniiur. unsafe path over the eminence enables a good climber to get down 
to a small ee known as the window. It is about 200 feet below 
the Seat and once reached gives a magnificent view of the 
extraordinary drop on into the valley below. The ledge is so low 
that the visitor can lean over it and gaze securely into the depths 
below without endangering his balance by straining in any way. 
Another circuitous path starts northwards from the Sent and is fh 
safer way of reaching the window. Beyond the window a long 
spur projects into the Konkan, and by the path above mentioned the 
wople habitually pass the range, sometimes even with heavy burdens. 
nsiderable time is usually nece ' for seeing Elphinstone Point 
and Arthur's Seat. The best plan is to send out provisions and 
make a long morning of it, 


The way to Sidney or Lodwick Point, which is nearly three 
miles north-west of the bazar, is to follow the Mahdd road and take 
the second turning to the right. One more turnin is met and the 
right hand should again be chosen. The road, though steep, is 
well adapted for carriages. It follows the worthiienr abel of the 
spur through dense though small forest and — } on to a spac 
at the base of a sort of promontory two hundeedeye Is long. - 
carriage way extends to the top of s rise in the promontory on 
which the Lodwick monument has been placed. Beyond this 
Bs is the extreme end of the Point known as the Nose 4067 feet 
above sea level. This must be reached on foot, as it is connected 
with the rest of the spur by a narrow ridge not more than five or 
six feet wide with a deep drop on each side, This should be 
crossed with caution. The nose or end of the point is only twelve 
feet wide and the sides have a drop of over 2500 feet to the Koyna 
valley below. Many persons consider Sidney Pomt the most 
beautiful on the hill, The view is less extensive on either side than 
from several other points. But Pratdépgad and Elphinstone point 
crags are seen thence in their very best, There is a fine rebent 
of prospect north-west over the Konkan, while the height and 
ruggedness of the surrounding hills is nowhere more fully brought 
home to the mind than from this almost isolated rock rearing its 
colossal height between two deep ravines crowned with rugged cliffs. 

‘Sidney or Lodwick Point was formerly called Sidney after Sir 
Sidney Beckwith. A few years ago, by order of Government, the 
name was changed to Lodwick Point, in honour of General Lodwick 
who was the first English officer that climbed the hill By permission 
of Government a column has lately been erected on the point by 
Lexdwick General Lodwick’s son. The column is about twenty-five feet hig 
ae from the ground to the top of the urn which surmounts the pillar. 

On the west of the base of the monument is the head of the General, 
sculptured in alto-relievo in white marble, protected by stout tin 
wey 80 iron frame, The iron has rusted and stained the face, 
which is scratched but not disfigured. On 
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“Tn memory of 
Geonoral Poter Lodwick, 
Becond son of John Lodwick, Esq., &. Bhoebury, Fssex, 
who entered tha Hon. BE. IL. Co.'s service in 1700, 
and died at Bagneres do Bigorre, France, 










Benior Officer of H. M.'s Forces in India 
in the east side is written : 

In 1603-04, he saw service as 4 Subaltern in connection with the opers- 
tions of the Army under Sir Arthur Wellesley. Ho was Brigade Major of 
Captain Pord’s Subsidiary Force at the Battle of Kirkee, November 5th, 
1817, when 2600 British Troops defeated the Feishwa's Army, and was 
Prosent at the taking of Purandhar and other hill forts. He commanded s 
Regiment at Eittur in 1824; he subsequently became Town Major of 
Bombay; and closed his career in India aa Heasident of Sa‘ta'ra. 

The first European who set foot on these hills,he made known tho salub- 
rity ofthe climate, and led tothe establishment of the Maha'baleahvar Sani- 
tarium, thus conferring on inestimable benefit on the Bombay Presidency. 
On the north side is written : 

This Point, sow by order of Government designated Lodwick Paintin 
honour of his name, he reached alone in 1827, after hours of toil through tha 
dense forest. Hore, therefore, os the most appropriate spot this monument 
has, with the permission of Government, been erected by hin only son, 
KR W. Lodwick, of Hor Majesty's Bombay Civil Service, Accountant 
General of Madras, in 1874. 

Bombay Point, so called apparently because of its being on the 
old road to Bombay, is one of the earliest known in Mahdbaleshvar.' 
‘The view from it is perhaps the most extensive on the hill. It 
comprehends on the right or north-west Pratapgad and on the sonth- 
west the saddle-back and the set of hills between them, of the most 
varied and beautiful forms to be seen in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. This also is the point from which to see the sunset over the 
|} sea. It is the most frequented rendezvous on the hill. A large 
space has been cleared for carriages and a platform made for a band. 

The point is reached by two roa For both the Mahad road must 
be followed for a full mile to a 2 Where three roads meet. The 
shorter way to the point is straight on. One portion is rather steep 
but the saving in distance is very great, and the gradients have 
lately been improved, The whole road from the turning runs 
through thick woods. The turn to the right is the longer road, 
which gives a much easier gradient but a mile more driving. The 
Mahad road is followed for three quarters of a mile when a turn to 
the left leads to the point. Many fine glimpses of Sidney Point are 
obtained from this road. | 

Carnac and Falkland Points called after the Governors of those 
names are within a quarter and half a mile respectively of Bombay 
point. The views are very similar. The saddle-back hill is seen to 
greater advantage from these two than from Bombay Point, but the 
sunset view 1s somewhat obstructed by the shoulder of Bombay 
Poin titself. Falkland Point however has a large space for carriages 
and is a very favourable resort, The cliffs of Babington Point are 
exceedingly well viewed from this point. These heights while 
exceedingly abrupt are specially well clothed with vegetation. 'The 
lines of the mosses and passes are specially attractive in October 





1 Compare Lady Falkland's Chow Chow, L. 147. 
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and in the cold weather the ravine is filled with the intense blue 
shadow characteristic of these hills, 

Closely adjoining Falkland Point is the 2, AN Open space 
cleared in the fowesh a charming specimen of the beautiful interiors 
of these small light woods, ‘There is a direct road to Falkland 

int by the left hand turning of the three mentioned above. Itis 
fica and drivable but very steep in parts, and not moch used for 

Sassoon Point about half-way on the road to Babington Point has 
the Lawn Tennis Courts of the station, There are now six of then 
well furnished and in good order, 

Babington Point is about two miles almost due sonth of the 
Frere Hall. The road is an excellent one. Tt passes throngh the 
bazir past Sassoon Point on the right and on for another half a mile 
by gentle gradients. ‘The last half mile where it turns a little to 
the west is very steep and leads on the oint a re) spec 
This is the point of view for the Koyna valley and the saddle-back. 

Kate’s Point, unlike all the others, affords a yiew to the Deccan 
side, The hills here have less variety and grandeur. But the 
valley of the Krishna has beauties of its own in a winding river and 
patches of cultivation. Kamilgad Pandogad and Mandhar ey, 
three fine heights, are prominent objects in the Ia d ep Wii 
unfortunately is shut ont from view by a shoulder of the 1 called 
Tai Ghat. The road to the point has recently been made easily 
passable for light carriages, Ts tars of from OOH igh road 








about a mile and a half east of the lake and from here it is another 
mile and half to the point. It is a spur jutting ont into the Krishna — 
valley. Atthe extremity isa huge piece of rock a hundred feet high — 


which appears to have become detached from the main scarp. A 
few smaller boulders wedged between this rock and the face of the 
cliff form a connecting link not more than six feet wide requirmg 
steadiness to cross. The rock and scarp with the connecting 
boulders form a curious nitural arch. The road to Kate’s Point 
forms pert of the old path to Malcolm Peth known as General 
Phayre’s road. It follows the northern slope of Panchgani from 
the village of Dahiyit and emerges on the platean about a mile 
east of Kate's Point. This path was at no time made passable for 
wheels and is now completely out of repair, “i 

There are three chief waterfalls on and near the hill, the Yenna 
falls in the Yenna valley near Lingmalla, the Dhobis’ fall almost 
midway between Lodwick Point and the bazir, and the Chinamen’s 
fall near the stoi formerly cultivated by the Chinese ticket-of- 
leave men. ‘These are well worth a Visit, é¢specially in the cold 
weather when the volume of water is considerable, 

The Yenna falls are reached by two different rontea. One is 
by the Sdtiira road which has tobe followed for eek 2} miles 
fromthe Frere Hall, when a mile more along a branch road to the 
left will lead to the falls, Carriages cannot approach within 4 
quarter of a mile and the branch road is narrow and steep every: 
where. A turn to the right about three quarters of a mile from 
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the road shows the path leading to the falls which are excellently 


viewed from several of its angles. The stream is here precipitated 
bver the face of a steep cliff with a sheer descent of some 500 feet, 
inbroken when the torrent is swollen by rain, but ordinarily divided 
bY projecting rocks, about onesthird of the way down, and scattered 
below into thin white streaks and spray, which are often circled 
by rainbows from the oblique rays of the sun. A strong eddy of air 
created by the fall blows back on to the top the spray and light 
pbjects thrown over the fall. The headlong rush and roar of the 
falling river; the many other streams lining with silver the steep 
lark sides of the chasm, as they hasten to join the foaming torrent, 
which far below is dashing on through masses of rock; the grandeur 
pf the scenery, now wreathed in floating mists now bright in 
sunshine, combine to forma scene of the most absorbing beanty.! 
By means of an arduous scramble the very edge of the fall can be 
reached, though usually at the expense of a wetting. The forest 
bungalow of Lingmalla is close by. This bungalow and the falls 
‘can be reached by another carriage route along the Poona road 
from which the road to the bangalow branches off to the right a few 
hundred yards east of the Kate's Point road. 

A most beautiful view of the Solshi valley can be obtained by 
peneing from what is known as the Blue Valley road* which connects 
Babingten Pomt and the Sdtdra road. The turn to the left from 
the Satara road is about a mile and half distant from Frere Hall 
and cannot be mistaken. The road is passable for light carriages 
but careful driving is required. 

The Dhobis’ or washermen’s waterfall is ona bridle path connectin, 
the Sidney Point with the Elphinstone Point and the ol 
Mahdbaleshvar road, The fall is insignificant but situated in alovely 
sequestered nook and looking straight at the south side of Elphinstone 
Point ravine. The rocks on either side are abrupt and lofty, while 
there is abundanee of foliage and forest to add to the beauty of 
the scene, 

_ An excellent round of the hill can be made on foot or horseback 

| by starting along the Mahdbaleshvar road taking the left turn to 
the Dhobis’ waterfall and on to Sidney Point. Thence another 
bridle path starts south, known as From Dan to Bersheba. It 
crosses the Mahdd road and eventually reaches Bombay Point, 
From Bombay Point the carriage road is followed to Falkland Point, 
whence again the Tiger Path strikes off following the head of the 
Babington Point rayine and past the Chinamen’s fall till Babington 
Point is reached. From Babington Point it passes by the Blue 
Valley road to the Sdtdéra road. ‘The distance covered will be about 
twelve miles and most of the best views will have been seen. 

It should not be omitted to notice that the Albert road, a loop 
branching southwards from the Sdtdra road about half a mile from 
the Frere Hall and close to the pillar post, gives perhaps the finest 
panorama of the landscape west of Pratapgad to be seen on the hill. 





’ Murray's Bombay’ Handbook, 199, 
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¢ Blue Valley takes ita mame from the blue haze and shadow for which it is 
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It includes the whole of the Blue Valley and the saddleback range 
as far as Pratdpgad. : 
Near the Yenna falls at Lingmalla about three miles east of the 
bazdr is the site of a cinchona plantation. The land belongs to the 
temple of Mahdbaleshvar. The portion taken for the plantation is on 
the right bank of the river about a quarter of a mile above the falls 
and contains about ninety-five acres. Before the formation of the 
plantation about two acres of the land had been bought by Govern- 
ment for £85 (Rs. 850). The rest was obtained from the proprietor 
on a thirty years’ lease renewable at the option of the lessee from 
the Ist of August 1865 to the 31st of July 1895. The terms of the 


lease were that £30 (Rs. $00) should be paid annually in half-yearly 


instalments. | 

Two dams were built at a cost of £619 (Rs. 6190), one a short 
distance below the Yenna Inke, the other across.a stream nearer 
Lingmalla to direct the water towards the plantation. Owing to 
the scarcity of water in the hot season a channel from the Yenna 
lake to the plantation, a distance of more than two miles, was made 
in 1869 at a cost of upwards of £600 (Rs. 6000). As this did not 
supply sufficient water a further sanction for £87 (Rs. 870) was 
obtained for a new dam. But this, thongh of ample elevation, 
did not answer, as, owing to the porous nature of the laterite, the 





water ceased to run in the end of January or the b 
February, 

An establishment at a monthly cost of £56 (Rs. 560) was 
sanctioned in February 1865 on condition that all receipts should 
be credited to the general revenues. In April 1865 Government 
sanctioned an allowance of £27 (Rs. 270) a month for the Assistant 
Superintendent and gardeners. In 1867 the establishment was 

. tional sum of £10 (Rs. 100) eae Was 

A 
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Increased and an addi 

ranted, and in 1868, in consideration of the zeal displayed by the 
Assistant Superintendent in the management of the plantation, an 
anntal increase to his salary of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) monthly, till it 
reached a maximum of £20 (Rs. 200), was sanctioned. When the 
plantation proved unremunerative, reductions took place from time 
to time, and when in 1875 it was transferred to the Forest Depart- 
ment the members of the establishment were dismissed and only a 
messenger was left in charge of the Superintendent’s house. _ 

The first attempts to raise cinchona from seed were unsuccessful. 
Subsequently about 20,000 young plants were brought from the 
Nilgiris and an experienced superintendent was appointed, The 
plants flourished for four years, then canker made its Appearance 
and destroyed more than three-fourths of the plants, and a few 
years later scarcely a plant remained. When the plantation seemed 
hkel rove a failure, the Superintendent of the Nilgiri 
Cinchona Plantation was asked to visit Mahdbaleshvar and report 
on the condition of the plants. He was of opinion that the project 
would never pay and attributed the decay of the plants to the long 
dry weather followed by excessive rain. The Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens at Granesh Khind requested to be allowed to try: 
precantions for the canker, A year was granted for his experi- 
ments but all failed. The project was abandoned in 1875 and the | 
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land made over to the Forest Department. A sum of £6400 
(Rs. 64,000) had been spent, and the return was nominal. 

The places in the neighbourhood of the hill to which excursions 
are occasionally made are Pratépgad, Makrandgad or Saddleback, 
Parut, Bamnoli, Chanda, Kaméalgad, Shin Shin Gali or the Robbers’? 
Caves, and the Mahdbaleshvar temples, 3 

‘Pratépgad, 3543 feet above sea level, is famous in Maratha 
history, Early in his career it was the seat of Shivaji the founder 
of the Mardtha empire, and here in 1659 he treacherously murdered 
Afzul Khén the commander of the Bijapur army. The fort was 
designed by Shivéji in 1656 and built by Moro Trimal Pingle. 
For many years it wasa great Marétha stronghold, but is now a 
rain. Inside is the temple of Bhavani, Shivaji's family goddess, 
The tomb, a short distance outside of the fort, marks the spot where 
Afaul Khén’s head was buried. Pratdpgad has been made much 
easier of access by a good road which runs nearly the whole way, 
and a travellers’ bungalow at Vada or Ambenali at the bottom of the 
pass where refreshments can be had and arrangements made for 
carrying those who find it difficult to climb the hill. The Vada 
ne: pues is within forty minutes'’walk.of the fort. Fifteen villages, 
aie ing a yearly revenue of £335 (Rs. 3350), have been granted 

r the maintenance of the temple of Bhavini. 

Makrandgad, perhaps the sweet or pleasant hill, and known to 

uropeans as the Saddleback, stands on the left of Pratapgad in 
the village of Ghonaspnr, about five miles south-west of Mahdbalesh- 
var. The hill, which is sparsely covered with timber, is 4054 fect 
above sea level or 500 feet higher than Pratapgad. It is unfortified 
and has on the top a good spring of water and the ruins of an old 
temple. The chief attraction is its wide view, Which on a clear day 
includes much of the Konkan and a long stretch of sea coast. The 
paths up the hill are steep, and here and there narrow and bordered 
by precipices.* . 

Parat in the Koyna Valley, five or six miles beyond Babington 
Point, is reached by an excellent footpath and has a good supply 
of pig, deer, peafowl, junglefowl, and spurfowl. About ten miles 
further at a place called Bamnoli, or at Tambi five miles beyond, bear 
and sémbar are found. In ¢ oing to Bamnoli it is usual to drive to 
Medha and then ride over the hill about seven miles along a good 
bridle path. Arrangements should be made two or three days before. 

Chanda, a small hill in the direction of Pratapgad and about five 
miles from the bazéar, is occasionally visited by sportsmen. It is 
surrounded by a dense forest, which generally contains some of the 
larger wild anim | f 

Kamiilgad, a small hill north of Kate’s Point on the oppoate side 
of the Krishna valley, 4511 feet above sea level, can be reached 
either by a pony-cart or on horseback as far as Kate’s Point and 
thence on foot. A good walker can reach the top of the hill in 
about two hours. Pig are generally plentiful in April and May, and 
small deer and spurfowl are abundant at all seasons. About twenty- 





? Details of Pratipgad are given below under Pratd 
? Details of Makrandgad are given below under Makrandgad. 
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five beaters are required. It is best to send some one who knows 
the place aday in advance to make ready booths or mdéndavs, 
and to find out from the villagers what game is about and where it 
is to be found. . ; 

Another place occasionally visited is Shin Shin Gali or the 
Robbers’ Cave, about four miles south-east of the station. The 
best way to get to it isto ride or drive about a mile beyond 
Babington Point, taking the left hand road. After this a footpath, 
chiefly used by the Dhavads of Malusre, leads to a rocky plain on 
one side of which is the cave. There are many stories about this 
cave. Some Hindus consider it an ancient abode of the gia: 
while others assert that it was made as a chapel oF the Rishi 
seers. Others again say that the cave is the work of Dhavads who 
dug it to get the laterite stones they used in making iron. The 
objection to this last story 1s that as laterite is found on the surfaca 
it is difficult to see what the Dharads gained by mining, The 
length of the cave is about 150 feet, the mouth about ten feet wide 
and high enough for a man to enter without stooping. In the 
middle it becomes considerably lower. A few years ago the cave is 
said to have been a tunnel about 500 feet long. It is gradually 
being filled by clay left by the rainy season floods, The cave is 
seldom or never entered by the villagers, as the thick forest round is 
infested by wild animals which, no doubt, frequently resort to the 
cave. The natives call it Shin Shin Gali or the Shin Shin passage, 
What Shin Shin means is not known, 

At the upper oh of a small wooded ravine about midway 
between the Sindola range and the road leading to Kate’s Point from 
the Pénuchgani road is another Robbers’ cave smaller than the 
above but better known and more often visited.! 

About Arthur’s seat sdmbar are found during the greater part 
of the cold and hot seasons, Owing to the thick undergrowth, 
principally Kdrvi, it is most difficult to bent them out. One hundred 
beaters are necessary, and even then the simbar often break back, 
Small deer and spurfow] are plentiful here as on most parts of the hill, 

During March and April there is some bush quail shooting about 
four miles from the station on the Panchgani road and on the Stara 
road from Lingmalla onwards, : ' 

The temple of Mahdbaleshvar which gives its name to the station 
is situated 4555 feet above sca level in a small village two and 
a half miles north of the bazér. Near the main tem e of 
Mahabaleshvar are two other temples, one dedicated to Kris ndbai 
or the river Krishna and another to Atibaleshvar or Vishno, 
Mahabaleshvar and Krishnébdi are held in more esteem than Vishnu 
and their temples are more costly, ity 

The temple of Mahdbaleshvar is surrounded by a stone wall about 
five feet high, In the centre the temple, built of black trap and 
supported on stone pillars, consists of two a artments, a small 
inner room for the god and a larger outer room for the worshippers. 


' Sir Bartle Frere probably refers to this cave in his int.a, | 
Pandurang Hari who lays one of his scones tis Bhi hg et oy Soren Ap x.) $6 
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The temple of Krishnibdi, which is also of a a is larger than the 
temple of Mahabaleshvar and of a different shape. It consists of 
khans or arches on three sides with an open space in the centre, 
the whole somewhat resembling a theatre. The fourth or northern 
side is formed by a high stone wall, at the base of which, about 
three feet apart, are five holes out of which water flows; these are 
supposed to be the five rivers Krishna, Koyna, Yenna, Gayatri, and 
Savitri, which, after running for about ten feet, unite and fall 
through the mouth of a carved stone cow into a cistern, and 
overflowing the cistern filla second reservoir. The upper cistern 
is used for bathing by Hindus of the higher castes and the second 
by Hindus of the lower classes. There is no written information 
regarding the building and cost of these temples. But from local 
inquiries, it appears that they have been in existence from remote 
times, and that about 150 years ago they were rebuilt and 
thoroughly repaired by the wealthy Sdtira banker Parshorém 
Narijyan Angal.' Repairs at a cost of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000 
were carried out in 1875, when a corrngated iron roof was ace 
over the temple of Krishnabai by the Chief of Jamkhandj, 

The village is regarded by Hindus as a tirth or sacred pool, and 
as all classes of Hindus come to it to perform roligiand sae the 
Brahman priests and temple servants who form the bulk of the 
inhabitants enjoy a considerable revenue, Tho god Shiv has an 
endowment granted by the late Raja of Satara, which is administered 
by an agent appointed for the purpose. Besides frequent gatherings 
on all religious festivals, yearly fairs are held in honour of the two 
chief deities, and are largely attended by all classes of Hindus. 

The traditional origin of these temples is that two rikehas 
or demon brothers named Mahdbal and Atibal, bitter enemies of 
the Brahmans and their gods, were so powerful and warlike that 
they disturbed the devotiona of the Brahmans and harassed the 
people. The Brihmans papel to Vishnu who came and killed 
the younger brother Atibal. Enraged at the death of his brother, 
Mahibal challenged the god to single combat. They fought so 
long that Vishnu became exhausted and sought the help of the 
goddess of enchantment, She east aspell over the giant so that 
he ceased fighting and promised to grant any favour the god should 
ask of him. The favour asked by the god was the death of Mahdbal. 
As Mahdbal had pledged his word this fayour had to be granted, 
and the gods began to cut the giant in pieces without his offering 
any resistance. Strack with admiration Shiv offered to fulfil any 
of his dying wishes. Several requests were made and granted, the 
chief being that Shiv and Vishnu should take the names of the 
giant and his brother, and that in memory of their fight their 
temples should be called Mahabaleshyar and Atibaleshvar. 

There are three yearly festivals or uisave at the temples, 
Krishnabdi’s and Navrdtra in honour of the river Krishna, 











suddenly discovering ao large treasure became a r and spent his money in 
building temples, rest-houses, and wells in the Sdtdra district. Lady Falkland’s 
Chow Chow, IL Sl. See below Pateshvar, 


* According tos local story Parshurdm Ndrdyan Angal was a Sdtira ‘who 
s | iaakor 
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and Siivritra in honour of Mahdbaleshvar. Krishnabéi’s fair 
begins on the first. day of the bright half of Phalgun (February - 
March) and lasts for five days; the Naerdtra begins on the first day 
of the bright half of Ashrin (September Oct ber) and lasts for ten 
days; and Shivrdtra begins on the twelfth day of the dark half of 
Magh (February-March) and lasts for seven d be To meet the cost 
of these fairs and to entertain daily about 500 rihmans, the sum of 
£15 (Rs. 150) is sanctioned from the revenue of the endowed village 
of Kashri. The amonnt falls short of the outlay, and about £20 
(Rs, 200) are yearly collected by private contributions. The Navrdtra 
festival is of secondary importance, its festivities costing about £7 
(ts. 70), which is wholly met by the proprietor.'’ While these fairs 
last, from £20 to £30 (Rs. 200-300) are spent on the observance of 
such religious rites as prayojan, puran, and kirtan or katha, The 
amount sanctioned for the performance of these rites is about £17 10s. 


(Rs. 175), and the excess is met from funds raised on the occasion, 


At the Navrdtra there are scarcely vee strangers. On the two 
other occasions from about 1000 to 1500 réhmans, Prabhus, Vanis, 
Marathds, Sondrs, Shimpis, and others gather from the neighbouring 
villages in the Jévli and Wai sub-divisions of Siétdra, and from the 
nearer villages of the Mahdd sub-division of Koléba. People from 
Poona and Nasik and from the more distant parts of the Deccan 
and of Northern India, especially Bairigis and Fakirs, may also 
sometimes be seen. And occasionally Parsis and Musalmdns are 
attracted for the sake of amusement or from curiosity. Of these 
visitors those who live close at hand return the same evening, and 
those who dwell farther off remain till the close of the fair, * hese 
are accommodated either in Krishnabdi’s shrine or in the houses 
of priests, most of whom hold papers from the ancestors of the 
Boge appointing them their hereditary religions guides. The 
only rites performed by the pilgrims are bathing in the sacred 
waters of the Panchganga and worshipping the principal images, 
Rich pilgrims sometimes give feasts and dinners to Brihmans, The 
peviees of bathing in the sacred waters is not enjoyed by all. 
reople of low caste are forbidden to touch the water in the holy 
pond. But the temple Kolis serve out water which they carry from 
the spot, and use it at some distance from the shrine. Except the 
petty shopkeepers and Malis of Malcolm Peth few traders open 
stalls at these fairs, The articles offered for gale are of the 
commonest sort, glass bangles, earthen toys, dry dates, cocoanuts, 
potatoes, guavas, plantains, and other ordinary fruit, and raw sugar 
and sweetmeats. ‘Their aceregate value is about £94 (Rs. 240) and 
they are sold to the pilgrims for cash for immediate use, 

These feasts and fairs are a source of profit to the temple prj 
and servants. The income depends chiefly on the see ee 
position of the pilgrims and isin no case trifling. A Bréhman on 
an average can lay by from £2 10s. to £4 (Rs. 25 - 40), though 






1 The amount originally estimated b the late Raja of Sdtira for the o : 
about £4 Ge. Re. 40): but: , sr J , or © purpore was 
grant is inadeg | unt, te She prices « provisions have since risen, and the original 
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he may often complain.’ The Guravs? or ministers appropriate the 
money offered by the pilgrims to all the images except to Murlidhar 
in Krishnibai’s temple, whose offermgs belong exclusively to Koli 
temple servants. 

Besides these presents and offerings the priests and temple 
Servants receive yearly allotments in cash or in kind from the land 
assigned to the temples. The revenue of the i of Kashri and 
GAnje, estimated at £50 (Rs. 500) and paid chiefly in kind, goes 
wholly to the priests. The Guravs, in addition to their income from 
the yield of iném land in Jor and Jévli,? enjoy a yearly cash payment 
of £2 (Rs. 20) and of two khandis and three mans of rice in husk 
from the proprietor. They have, besides, the privilege of using the 
articles of food supplied for the god by the indmdar.* Unlike either 
the priest or the Guray the Kolihas no land. He receives from 
the proprietor a yearly allowance of 4s, (Rs. 2) and of four khandis 
of rice In husk, The villages which were assigned by the late Raj 
of Satdra and continued by the British Government, yield a viaite 
revenue of from £110 to £120 (Rs. 1100 - 1200). 

Mahimandangad in Javli isa small fort on the top of a hill 
rising about 600 feet above the valley, and situated in the small eee 
of Shindi eleven miles west of Bamnoli and close to the south of the 

mboli pass bullock track. he fort is easy of ascent from Shindi, 
It is not more than about ten acres in extent and was but little used 
a8 it is commanded on all sides by other hills Except some light 
broken down walls and a pond little of the fort remains. 

hin ad Fort in Min lies within the vi limits of Shindi 
Se cocaget airy ak and a half miles west of Dahived The easiest 
way to itis by the Sétdra-Pandharpur road to a point about half a 
mile west of the pass descending into the lower parts of the Man 
sub-division. From this point a broad track branches off northwards 
to the fort which lies not more than half a mile from the road, 
There are three hamlets close on the north of the fort which towers 
about 250 feet above them. It consists of a flat nearly triangular 
table land with the mee to the east surmounting a perpendicular 
scarp of black trap below which are steep slopes of short grass with 
a little soil. ‘'he sides are overgrown in places with prickly pear 
especially on the north-west corner. The ascent should be made 
from the second hamlet which will be encountered on approaching 
the Pandharpur road from the north-west. A path bout five feet 


‘There were formerly about yeidvrig yh families. About fifty have lately left, 
The income of those that remain must b considerable, 

* There are twelve Gurav families dependent on the temple. The representative 
of each aay worships the idols in turn, and enjoys during his time the right of 
ei the food offered to the pod. 
vs 1, phe produce of these lands was formerly worth about Re. 824. But as much of 
it has been included in the Five Mile Forest Reserve the income of the Gurave has 
Ereatly fallen off, ; 

,* The articles set apart as food for the god ‘are for one day, rice one sher ; wheat 14 
thers: pulae } aher : split gram } sher ; clarified butter, sugar, and molasses, each threes 
tdka ; cocoa-kernel two Smet other condiments and spices 2) ahers. Besides these 
half an qana waa allowed os 5 present or datshina, The rice and other articles are 


cooked, the dishes are set before the image, and when the worship is over the food is’ 
family. 


eaten by the Guray and his f 
B 1282-65 
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wide is still kept in good order with rnde steps at intervals of almost 
every yard. N steep walk of abont five minutes leads up to the 
gateway, the immediate approach to whichis in places almost block- 
ed by prickly pear. The path which leads up the side in a south 
east direction 2 takes a turn at nearly right angles to the south- 
west. But before entering the visitor will probably go some fifteen: 
yards further to see a small tank cut in the rock, the site of an 
excellent spring always full of water and furnishing the neighbour- 
ing hamlets with their hot weather supply. The ring Bie been 
cut in the scarp about thirty feet below the summit. 'T' passage 
cut is about six feet wide but the gateway narrows to about five fect. 
It consisted as usual of a single pointed arch about seven feet high 
of well cut masonry the top of which has fallenin. Inside are 
twenty-two rock-cut steps which wind through a right angle and 
lead to the top facing east. The inner side of the curve is as usual 
protected and the way up the steps proportionately narrowed by a 
curtain of solid masonry. On emerging on the top and proceed 
east along the north face of the fort on the right hand is a sma 
hillock on which stood the office or kacheri now in tums, A 
little further on is a water tank thirty feet square, originally built 
of well cut masonry, but now a great deal fallen in. Near it are 
two small tanks lined with cement for the storage either of grain or 
water, and to the south of these is a large pit rough hewn ont of the 
rock, perhaps intended for prisoners as in Vérugad. About fifty 
yards further east is a turret of considerable size the masonry of 
which is still solid and on which a gun was planted, This turret 
stretches right across the fort but underneath it on tho southern 
side is anarchway about four fect high by two broad, By creeping 
through it is reached the eastern end which tapers off nearly to a 
point. ‘he fort is abont a hundred yards long by forty wide. The 
walls are at present about five or six feet hich and the masonry, 
except the top layer, is in fair preservation. Attheeast end 18 One, and 
at the west end are two bastions at the north-west and south-west 
angles. Originally all three were crowned with guns and there are 
still remains of parapets on them. On the east bastion is a small 
stone placed erect for a ling and worshipped as the image of the god 
Jajarnéth Mahiddev. A small fair is held in honour of the god and 
the existence of this shrine explains how the path up to the fort is 
m good order. There is also a ruined building of loose stones near 
the south-west bastion in honor of some Muhammadan saint or pir. 
Mahimangad is expressly mentioned as one of the chain forts built 
by Shivaji to guard his eastern frontier. But some of the natives 
declare that the fort existed in Musalmian times and point to the pir 
shrine as evidence. his shrine however proves nothing since there 
are many such onfortified hills, The masonry is characteristic of the 
later built forts of Maratha times consisting of small 
altogether, uncat stones bound together by mortar usual 
at the bastions and entrance, of good sound quality. / SAME 
spur about a handred yards east of the fort is a hill which barely com- 
inands it and is connected with it by a neck of the spur. The ham-- 
lets at the foot are not walled or protected in any way so that the 
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approach within 250 feet of the top must have been | enough, 

o escalade it however must ie Coon oes de h at the south- 
east corner by no means impossible, Th it garrison 
consisted of shock savenky:8¥e7 Eeiarikis and Mbérs wire old the 

adkart indm lands. The fort had lands assigned for it. The 
handlidir or former commander of the garrison is now the patil 
and the sabnis or accountant is the kulkarni of the lands which 
are for purposes of administration as a distinct village called by 
the name of the fort. " 

Ma‘huli, a small village of 1097 people in Khandpnr, ten miles 
north of Vita with which it is joined by a local fund road, has a 
remarkable Hemadpanti temple of Kadamba Devi. The temple 
is in the centre of the village, though not easy to find out. It is 
about forty feet long by about twenty broad and consists of a hall 
or mandep with a chefia and vestibule, but withont a spire. It is 
built of gray trap on a mound about ten feet above the average 
level of the village streets, It is closely surrounded by mud houses 
and therefore seen to less advantage than many of these old templea 
which are asually found in vacant spaces and often outside the 
villages. Itis raised on a stone plinth ahous three feet high, the 
~ face of which is cut in a lozenge pattern, The walls are different 

from the usual type of Hemddpanti temples in the district being 
elaborately eaaved. externally, especially the shrine wall. The hall 
or mandap is twenty feet square and the walls reach to the roof not 
as usual left solely for support to the pillars. The line of the front 
or east wallis straight and contains a square entrance. But it is 
in bad repair, the carved work nearly defaced and everywhere 
blocked up with mad and stones pat in to propitup. The side walls, 
which also contain two square entrances, are as usual rather wider 
at the centre, the outline slightly resembling the cruciform; The 
stones are pointed in beaded and tooth work and floral decorations 
are faintly carved on them, ‘The vestibule to the shrine 1s about 
five feet by nineteen. The shrine is star-shaped and about fifteen feat 
by twenty at the widest part. At the west north and south sides 
are flat faces connected by zigzags showing five corners. These 
walls are carved in much the same way as the hall or mandap walls 
but far more elaborately. The faces contain niches with images 
of deities fairly well executed. The image in the north niche ig 
Mahishdsuri Devi riding on a buffalo and holding the child Parshu- 
ram in her lap; the image on the west is of Narsinh the man-lion ; 
and the image on the south is Ganpati and Shaddnan or Karti- 
keya. The roof has heavy eaves of carved stone but scarcely 
projecting and a modern brick parapet. The hall or mandap. 
inside has four pillars in the centre carved in the usual pattern, 
The shafts are of a single block and about seven feet high. The 
basement is square and the rest of the rock is cut into cylindrical 
are and other sections all carved in floral and beaded patterns, 
Under these four pillars is the round slab called rangshila for 
religious dancing and the like. Embedded in the walls are twelve 
other semi-detached pillars of the same pattern connected with the 
roof by crochets of a scroll pattern. The roof is divided by cross 
beams into nine compartments cut in the lozenge pattern. But the 
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most noteworthy thing in the interior is the sort of screen which 
divides the shrine or gabhara vestibule from the mandap. It is of 
pierced stone work very elaborately cut in lozenges of a sort of 
tooth pattern exceedingly elegant and striking. The shrine is a 
plain square chamber and contains nothing but two | i ce 
slabs or stone symbols of Devi with the ling and shilunkha of 
Mahddev in front. Though so EE inside the pad of the 
temple is superior to anything in the district, except perhaps some 
at Shingna aan the old ails at Parli. The temple is said to 
have been built by a Kasdr or bangle-maker more than a thousand 
years ago. A branch of the Kasdr’s family is said to reside at 
present in Kolhdpur without any connection with Mabuli, 

Ma‘huli, 17°42’ north latitude and 74° 6’ east long itude, also 
ealled Sangam Mahuli from its position at the meeting of the Krishna 
and the Yenna, is a holy town of 2916 nee in great local note 
about three miles east of Sitira. The town is divided into 
two parts Kshetra Mahuli in British territory on the east bank 
of the Krishna’ with 1630 people and Vasti Méhuli on the west 
bank of the Krishna with 1286 people, the property of the Pant 
Pratinidhi by whose family most of the Méhuli temples were built 
in the eighteenth century. These temples,* which form the chief . 
objects of interest at Mébuli, are ten in number and are bujlt 

on or about the river banks, Desce ding the river the first is 
the temple of Raédbdshankar on the east bank of tho Krishna in the 
limits of Kshetra Méhuli. The temple stands on the Giri Ghat a 
long and handsome stone platform built by one Bapu Bhat. Govind 
Bhat about 1780. The temple is built of basalt and consists of a 
shrine and a vestibule whisk may here be described as a veranda 
supported by three small horse-s scollopped arches. The dome 
is of brick and almost conical in shape. It is broken np into grado. 
ally lessening rows of stucco ornamentation jn which are. niches 
filled with images. On each side of the entrance is a lamp-pillar 
or dipmal. The temple was built about 1895 by Téi Saheb Sachiy 
the great-grandmother of the present Pant Sachiv of Bhor, 

The second, also on the east bank of the Krishna, is the temple of 
Bilveshvar built about 1742 by Shripatriv Pant Pratinidhi._ The 
temple consists of a vestibule (18° x 18'x 11’) and a shrine (10'9" x 
10°6"« 13"), The vestibule has no opening but a low door close to 
which is the Nandi. The roof is Supported by a few pillars each of 
which is in alternate courses square round or octagonal. The front 
18 plain and about thirty feet long. The sides gradually contract 
by a series of offsets which run up nearly to the top of the dome 50 
that the back wall is only five or six feet long. Except the upper 
part of the dome which is of brick covered and ornamented with 
stucco, the temple is built of Bray stone and bears a very solid 
appearance, Over the bull near the vestibule door ig a square 





* The Krishna is crossed near Mihuli by a fy brid 1+ | 
ita cast bank is obviated by a good winding pevaten cm 
formerly Fist acct” Celia fe SSS. Cone late Mr. E. H. Little, 0.8. 
Bombay Miscellany, I. 309-304, Sitirm. Compare Chesson and Woodhall’s 
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stone canopy apparently later than the temple and supported on each 
side by a broad low pointed arch. In front of the temple are a few 
tombs of ascetics and further beyond is the ghat or winding pavement 
and flights of steps leading to the river built in 1738 by A’nandray 
Bhivray Deshmukh Angapurkar, ‘The third, also on the east bank 
of the Krishna but at some distance from the first two as also from 
Mahuli village, is a large temple dedicated to Rémeshvar and 
built about a.p. 1700 by Parshurdm Narayan Angal of Dehgaon.: 
Looking at it from the opposite or west bank the chief objects of 
note are the very fine flights of thirty-five ste leading up to it 
from the river-bed. One flight with its broad platform was begun 
by the last Peshwa Bajirév IT. (1796-1817), but never finished. 
Though forming part of the whole structure, it would lead, if finish 
ed, rather to the side of the temple than to the temple itself. The 
other flight begins nearly where the first leaves off, and at an angle 
to it, and is said tu be the work of Parshurdm Angal. Half-way 
up it on either side is a small cloister of two arches, which would 
be perfectly circular but for a small niche in the keystone. The 
roof is domed and formed by concentric layers of stone, each 
projecting over the one below and so diminishing in circumference 
tall only a small hole is left enough to admit one stone. At the top 
of the steps are two lamp-pillars one on either side and on the right 
is a small shrine with a three-faced image of Dattdtraya. In front is a 
bull with his face towards the door of the vestibule, He is very richly 
ornamented with chains and bells. Between his feet isa small ling 
overshadowed by the cobra with two worshipping women. The 
canopy is supported at the corners by pillars which are square and 
round or octagonal in alternative courses, Above is a low octac 
dome on two courses, the lower plain, the u per with a few fj 
Above this again is a representation of the lotus, but the stuces 
has fallen off. The doorway consists of a stone porch supported 
on half pillars. ‘The vestibule is very small and is entered by a 
lowdoor. There are three domes, the lowest is over the vestibule, 
the next comes a little higher, and the third adjoining it is the 
highest. All the domes are of brick and stucco surmounted by 
a representation of the lotus’ Behind the temple is a cloister of 
five arches. A small door leads into the shrine with five small 
figures in black basalt. The central firures are Shiv and Parvati. 
4t one end is an upright Hanuman with hands clasped together. 
The fourth temple of Sangameshvar Mahddev is, as its name shows, 
close to the sangam or junction of the two rivers, on the west 
bank of the Krishna and the north bank of the Yenna and nearly 
opposite the Bilveshvar temple. From the bank of the Krishna 
two flights of steps lead up to the courtyard wall in which is a. 
small door opening into the quadrangular court in which lies the 
temple. It consists of a small open veranda with a roughly 
executed painting of Lakshmi and a vestibule and shrine. In 
front is the sacred bull under a cano y resting on four pillarg, 
The breadth at the back is gradually diminished by a series of 
offsets which are carried up into the dome. The architecture is 
pure Hindu. The pillars are round or octagonal and square in 
alternate courses, and the roof is formed o long stones which 
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stretch diagonally from pillar to pillar so as to form a series of 
lozenge di -daiiond shared spaces, filled in with s unre stones of 
less size. There are good flying buttresses to the platform of 
the sacred bull and the top of the dome Like Bilveshvar the 
body of the building is of basalt and the dome of brick and stucco. 
It is said to have been built by Shripatray Pant Pratinidhi about 
1740. Just below this temple and at the actual junction of the 
rivers is a triangular plot of ground occupied by tombs built 
over the burial places of an ascetic named Banshapari and his 
disciples. The largest, under which the ascetic himself f is said to 
be buried, is an octagonal building of gray basalt, surmounted 
by a low dome, ‘The sides are oe and the triangular heads of 
the openings are scolloped and rich y carved above: a broad ledge 
is carried round ee on elegant scrolls. Inside is a ling 
and sacred bull. The next in size js equare with a horse-shoe - 
opening about six feet high and carved pilasters on each side. 
The dome is of brick plastered and fluted. Inside are a ling and 
bull. ‘The third is a mere canopy with fluted dome and supported 
on square pillars over the ling and bull, 

The fifth, the largest of the Mahuli temples on the south bank 
of the Yenna at its meeting with the Krishna is dedicated to Vish- 
veshvar Mahddev and is said to haye been built by Shripatray Pant 
Pratinidhi about 1735, It is of basalt and enclosed by an irregular- 
shaped APSE hd open on the river side, from which it is approached 
by s flight of steps. The high platform on which it ig raised, the 
low colonnade which runs round the greater part of it, the short 
thick pillars in- alternate courses of round octagonal and square, 
the lozenge-figured stone roof, the breadth increasing ‘from the 
front by offsets and then decreasing in a similar way behind, all 
show that it is & building purely Hindu in architecture, The 
length from back to front 18 about fifty feet, and the breadth varies 
from twenty feet to five feet. The interior consists of a vestibule 
with images of Ganpati and Lakshmi and a marble shrine. The 

ome is of brick and stucco. The squareness of the form in this 
and other domes of this time contrasts with the round domes of a 
later period. Animals are carved in the capitals of the pillars and 
the cornices. The sacred bul] ison the usual platform sormounted 
bya canopy and octagonal dome, the niches of which are filled with 
mythological figures, and are divided from each other by figures of 
enon elephants, On two sides of the court-yard are cloisters with 
broad low pointed arches and square pillars ; they are either meant 
to serve for cooking purposes or are hostelries for visitors. On 
another side is a similar nnfinished building with narrower and 
more pointed arches, At the entr: i 
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Madhavriv (1761-1772) and the maternal uncle of Saddshivréy 
Bhéa. It is very small and consists merely of a veranda and a 
shrine with brass figures of Rim, Lakshman, and Sita. The wall 
behind them is panelled with broad low arches and painted with 
flowers. The dome consists of only two polygonal courses. There 
are five other small temples in Mahuli. The temple of Vithoba 
was built by Jotipant Bhaigvat of Chinchner about a.p. 1730. It 
originally consisted of a small veranda with carved wooden pillars 
opening into the shrine by a low Muhammadan arch. A hall or 
vestibule with wooden pillars and door all round was added about 
1860. The roof is hung with lamps. Bhairavdev’s is a small 
temple consisting of ashrine and open vestibule or veranda with 
three small arches. It was built about 1770 by one Krishnambhat 
Talke and a hall with wooden illars, as in the temple of Vithoba, 
has been recently added to it. The other three temples are one of 
Krishnébai and another of Krishneshvar Mahddey built in 1754 
and 1790 by Krishna Dikshit Chiplunkar ; and a temple on the right 
of the Sitara road with a handsome flight of steps begun by one 
of the Satara Ranis in 1865. Besides these temples Mihuli has on 
each side of the road leading to the ferry several tombs or cenotaphs 
to members of the late royal family of Sdtéra and others. One or 
twoof these have some simple but handsome stone carving.*” Mihnli 
was the birthplace of Ram Shastri Parbhone the famons spiritual 
and political adviser of the fourth Peshwa Mddhavrav (1761-1772). 
Mahuli was the scene of an interview between the last Peshwa 
Bajiriv (1796-1817) and Sir John Malcolm just before war was 
declared against him and during his wandering he constantly 
returned to Mahuli. 

Makrandgad, 4054 fect above sea level, well known to Mahba- 
leshvar visitors as the Saddleback, is a hill fort situated as the crow 
flies seven miles south-west of Malcolm Peth. It is well named the 
Saddleback and consists of two flattened hamps with a ridge 
between them. From almost any part of the western face of the hill 
between Bombay and Babington points it forms a fine object in the 
magnificent pile of hills varied in form and colour whic form the 
south-west group. Itis perhaps best seen from Sassoon Point where 
several peaks and ridges in the back ground serve for contrast 
and throw it into strong relief. It is about 630 foot lower than the 
Mahabaleshvar plateau, but to reach the summit it i8 necessary to 
walk from ten to twelve miles and descend about 1800 feet into th 





' The illustrious dead from Sdtdra and the neighbouring villages are brought for 
cremation to Mahuli, 7 

* One tomb with the figure of a sitting dog is said to mark the burial place of a 
favourite dog of Raja Shahu (1708-1749) called Veda Raja or the Mad King from his 
eceentricities, It wasa black greyhound and saved Shahn's life by its furious bark- 
ing, which called the king's attention to a tiger which was in the act of Springing on 
him. On one occasion Shihu dressed him in gold brocade covered with jewels and 
Nie his own turban on his head when he was about to receive two Maritha chiefs in 
ull court. A palanquin establishment was kept up forhim, Grant Doff's Mardthas, 
—— 4; Lady Fi d's Chow Chow, II. 31-32: Murray's Bombay Handbook, 
dal, 


+ A view of the fort with its two flattened humps is given in Chesson and Wood. 
hall's Bombay Miscellany, I, lids 
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Koyna valley. The easiest way is to take a path beyond Babington 
Polat ice. descends by Devli village whence afier crossing the 
Koyna a fairly gradual ascent leads to the village of Ghonaspur 
lying on a shoulder of the hill at the south-east corner of the searp. 
The line of the ridge is north-west south-east. The south-east 
hump is scalable but the north-west very difficult to climb if 
possible. On the south-east hump is a temple of ee built 
by Shivéji and an unused spring. The fort walls are bro! en down 
and appear not to have been very strong at any time. The local 
story about this as about other Satara forts is that it waa built ty 
Shivaji probably about 1656 at the same time as Prat if ti 
was a fort of minor importance as it commanded none of the 
important passes, but it served as alink inthe chain between Visota 
mh Pratépgad. It was surrendered by private negotiation on 14th 
May 1818 at the same time as Pratdépgad.! / 
Mala, a small village sixteen miles south-west of Patan on a 
plateau at the very edge of the Sahyddris, gives its name to a very 
favourite bullock pass which connects the port of Sangameshvar in 
Ratnagiri with the Satara district, The road from Patan is by the 
Kumbhérli metalled road as far as the Yerad ferry, then by Morgiri 
on to Kokisri, whence by an easy ascent is climbed a long spur ten 
miles of a level path along which leads to Mala. The path crosses 
a small ridge about a mile from Mala and the camping ground 
adjoins a temple situated in a shallow basin of rice and fiat lands 
surrounded by the rounded tops of the neighbouring hills. A mile’s 
walk over nearly dead level ground leads to the edge of the pass 
from where on clear days a fine view as far as the sea js obtainable, 
There are a few bison and sdmbar in this neighbourhood, but to beat 
the forest a diy! Dip number of men and two or three guns are 
required. In October, and, if the monsoon is late, after the first 
of thundershowers, there is a fair chance of falling in with 
game by stalking in the early morning. The Mala forests are not 
good for bear, but tigers not unfre vently roam in the neighbour- 
hood, .The climate in the hot wake is delicious and the ascent at 
Kokisri once made easy a fair weather track for carts and rou: 
carriages would easily be maintained, ‘The bullock traffic is chiely 
along another spur from Dhebevddi a village in the Vang valley. 
The ascent is not much steeper than at Kokisri and the ten miles of 
track along the ridge by Paneri and Humbarni are equally easy. 
These two villages as well as Panchgani on the otber route are rood. 
| laces for bear and sd mbarshooting. There is algo a track to Helvak 
ut this is less used and the ascent at Nav is exceedingly steep, 
Mala 'vdi, near the head of the Maén river, is a village of 1363 
poories the Min sub-division, seven miles north-west of Dahivadi, 
+ Here 1s some tolerable land near the village and river, but low roc 
hills close the village in on three sides, and at a very little distance 
from the village the ground is very broken and tha country ru : d 
and wild. The Village has walls with gates flanked with bastions 
on the north and south between which js the market street lined 


* Pendhiri and Maritha War Papers, 343, 
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with shops. There is now only a small local traffic, but in Maratha 
times Milivdi was the home of the Ghitges one of the most 
influential Maratha families. The oe were Deshmukhs and 
Sardeshmukhs of Man and their chief a mansab or command of 
horse or some equivalent dignity under the Bahmani dynasty. The 
title of Sardeshmukh was given them in 1626 when it was bestowed 
on Nagoji G oe as an ouconditional favour by the sixth Bijapur 
king [brahim Adil Shih (1580- 1626), together with the title of Jhunjdr 
Rav. The great ancestor of the family was Ram Raja Ghatge who 
had a small mansab under the Bahmanis. From that period the 
Ghéiges have been notorious for their family feuds, They held indm 
and jagir lands under the Bijapur government immediately subject 
to the control of the mokiisdddr or district administrator and served 
it with a body of horse.’ In 1657 when Auran bh attacked Bijapur 
Sarjeriv Ghitge joined the Bijipur general Khan Muhammad with 
his troops.* Abont 1650 the Desh mukhi claims of Malavdi were 
given by the Moghals to the Brahman Deshmukhs of Khatiy, 


When returned to the Ghitges on their submission they seit acts 


under the Bréhmans' surveillance, The Ghitges were plundering 
without stint over the whole district ap to Malképur near Panhdla, 
although Aurangeeb’s army was within forty miles of them, 
The present representative of the family, enjoying a yearly revenue 
of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000), is Shivaji bin Bhavani Ghiatge who 
resides both at Maldvdi and Budle, 

Mallika’rjun Hill in Valva, about 1000 feet above the plain, is 
a point in the range of hills which breaks off from the Kandar 
spurat Yeupe about twelve miles south-west of Kardd and with a 
break at the joint boundaries of the villages of Itkare and Yede 
Nipdni runs as far as Pokharni and Bavachi close to Ashta. The hill 
is more or less conical in shape with a flat platean of about ten acres 
on the top. ‘The ascent can be made from Malevadion the south or 
from Yede or Gotkhindi on the north from two to three miles either 
way. On the flat plateau at the summit are three large tombs of 
Musalman saints or pirs and several smaller ones much resorted to 
by devont Mugalmans. The chief mausoleum is of Chand, a native 
of Bokhira in Tartary who is said to have lived here as a devotee 
and died some three or four centuries ago. A hundred years later 
one Gavri built him the mausoleum which is a whitewashed stone 
building with a small dome about twenty feet square and twenty 
feet high. Another follower Badrud-din of Baghdsdd in Turkey in 
Asia came some seventy years ago and his disciple one Satu a 
Martha from Sangli built his mansoleum, An néji, son of Satu, built 
another to his father’s memory adjoining Badrud-din’s and Anndji’s 
son Ndikji is still alive and lives in attendance at the mosque, Thig 
is a living instance ofa Mardtha family becoming hereditary disciples 
of Musalmaén saints without breaking with their own religion, 
Naikji has built a Hindu temple to his father Anndji which lies on the 
south-east while ascending the northern slope from Gotkhindi. The 
temple of Mallikérjan lies about 700 feet off the plain. At less than 
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athird of the way or about 200 feet from the pe is the Pitdl Ga 
spring. From here a path with steps leads about 400 feet higher nu 
to the first terrace which was built on to the side of the hill in mortared 
masonry by one Shidippa Gogre of Panhdla abont 1830. About 
seventy-five feet ghee is another and the chief terrace also built by 
Gogre about sixty feet long by twenty broad and ona level with some 
caves which are now dedicated to Mallikdrjun, Round the north- 
east and west sides up to the various buildings ia a parapet. The 
entrance is up some steps a little east of thecentre. A little west of 
the centre and in the middle of the terrace are two lamp pillars or 
dipmdls with a basil platform between, evidently modern. 
Beginning from the east the first is a modern cave-like structure 
of two masonry arches and a flat roof built forty years ago by Lingappa, 
a Vani of Botkhal in Singli. Close to it on the west is an old cave 
twenty-five feet sess He nine deep and six feet high with two arches 
and a partition in the centre forming a double cell, The roof is 
flat and the arched entrance modern. The third close by is a small 
temple of Kalbhairav with a conical tower also modern. Adjoining 
this to the west is a large cave twenty feet long by eighteen feet 
deep with two arches at the face. An open space of four feet is 
followed by a masonry veranda of three arched divisions and 
evidently modern twenty-one feet long and ten feet broad. Ina 
line with this is another veranda of four divisions a pillar supp 
each. The veranda is not more than six feet hie , about twenty- 
one feet long and eight feet broad, built of masonry and against 8 
face of the rock in which a small door about five feet high by two 
feet broad is cut, Inside is the main temple, a flat roufed chamber 
(21’ x 16'x 5’ 10°), the roof supported on four squat pillars in three 
courses two rectangular with a cylindrical one between them. Tho 
space between the pillars from east to west is about ten feet and 
between the two southern pillars a vestibule sixteen feet by ten ia 
made leading toa small door four feet by two which opens into the 
shrine or gabhira. The shrine is about ten feet by eight and 
contains a ling of Somndth Mahddev. Westward from tho outer 
division of the mandap is a chamber (10' 7° x 8" x 9’) containing the 
ling of Mallikarjun Mahddevy. The roof here is very thin and a 
conical spire has been built opon the rock by some modern restorer, 
To the west of this again is a small stone basin, To the north 
and in a line with the veranda of the mandap is the Nandi chamber 
also dug in the rock which projects here beyond the entrance of the 
mandap. Again upon the terrace and in front of this is anothor 
modern Nandi chamber surmounted with a drum-chamber or 
nagdrkhina built about fifty years ago by a Vani of Nard in the 
Alta petty division of Kolhipur. He also built the veranda in front 
of the chief mandap, A little above and adjoining the pond next the 
Nandi cave is a double flat-roofed cave seventeen feet long east to 
west by twelve deep and six hich ; er eay eee ? 
7 Pp gh and to the west of these are two 
Valen ern masonry cells built by Sukhoba a Véni of Shirdla in 
Vilva, The path to Mélevsdi leads past a small spring in a stone hasin 
the water of which h atts sad i spring in a stone basin 
~ er of w oweverisnotused, Further on on the south side 
on ee constantly used about 220 yards from Mallikérjun’s 
pie and about thirty more from the Musalmin tombs above, 
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Nothing is known of the maker of the caves which are admitted 
to be ancient though artificial. The sage Agastya mentioned in the 
Karvir Méhitmya as thedevotee of Mallikirjun is generally accredited 
with being the builder. Somnath is said to be the older form of the 
deity. Its position would make it probable that it is the chief one 
but the only fair held here is in honour of Mallikdrjun on the first 
and last Mondays of Shrdvan or July-August, when abont 500 people 
assemble and the god’s palanquin or palkhi is carried in proces- 
sion. The temple is a favourite spot of worship with the Jains and 
Lingayat Vanis, Shidippa Gogre the Vani of Panhdla lately made 
extensive repairs and built the very fine terraces and his sons set aside 
a portion of their earnings for this purpose year by year, The pillars 
of the mandap are very curious and are sharps cut, while the roof 
and wall doors are the same. Except a little moulding the doors have 
no carving. There are no signs in any of the caves of stone benchea 
or beds and the set is classed by Dr, Burgess as Brihmanical the 
pillars being of about the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Ma ndhardey is a point in the Mahidev range lying six miles 
north of Wai from which a spur branches northward to Ving. It 
crowns a long plateau which is easily reached by the bridle path known 
as Phayre’s road from Wai on the south whence the ascent is eight 
miles, bik Shirval on the north whence the ascent is about thirteen, 
or from the west by Baleghar about ten miles by a road made from 
the top of the Khaimatki pass. Allthese roads were made at about the 
same time when it was intended to make Mandhardeva health resort 
for troops. ‘This plateau is about twelve miles long and general! 
about half a mile wide omen} down some 2000 feet on the north ar 
- west to the Bhor territory and the Khandila petty division and about 
1500 on the south towards W4i, A small dip on the west contains a 
rest-house, garden, and an excellent water cistern built by Tai Saheb 
Sachiv the great graudmother of the present prince of Bhor. To the 
west again of the dip is the plateau of Yerulisimilar toMandhardev and 
about four mileslong, The height above sea-level of the Mandhardey 
peak is 4510. There are still traces of the road made by Government 
when the health resort was under consideration and to the west are the 
remains of a travellers’ bungalow. The hill is very bare, the slopes 
on all sides for about a hundred feet down being under cultivation. 
The only exception is an Anjan grove which surrounds a temple of 
Devi. ‘The temple is said to be 300 years old. It was built in honour 
of Kélubaéi or Kaleshvari Devi the patron goddess of the woe 
The idol has two silver masks and some garments. About 1850 a 
spire was added to the temple. The temple enjoys about 47% acres 
of rent-free land assessed at £13s,(Rs.114). The grant is entered in 
the name both of Mandeshvar and Kaleshvari. The masks are carried 
in procession. The Guravs perform worship by turns fora fortnight 
and the offerings go to each during his turn, A yearly fair lasting 
for a day and night and attended by about 5000 people takes place 
on the full-moon of Paush or December-January. ‘The offerings 
are estimated at £10 (Rs.100), Above the temple is a small flat 
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space on the hill top where the people who assemble at the yearly fair 
usually camp. The spot commands an extensive view on all sides 
and Pusndhic in Poona stands out with a special boldness to the 
north. 

Masur in Kariid isa village of 4530 inhabitants, lying on the left 


bank of a stream at the junction of the Kardd-Taérgaon and Umbraj- 
Pandharpur roads four miles east of Umbraj and eight miles north of 
Kardd. The village obtains a copious water-supply from the stream 
on which it lies. The surrounding land is most of it excellent 
black soil with unusual facilities for irrigation by water-lifis and 
small dams yielding some of the best wheat crops in the Kardd sub- 
division. Masur has a vernacular school with over a hundred boys 
and a village post office. The village has one main street ronning 
west to cast with an open space at the west end which serves for a 
market. To the north of this market is a large building with the 
remains of a wall about twenty feet high with corner bastions. 
The walls enclose a space of about two acres and contain a large 
mansion in the native style with a two-storeyed building in the east, 
a quadrangle in the middle centre, and stabling in the west, This 
was formerly the head-quarters office of the Targaon sub-division 
which reached as far west as Helvék. Before this Masur was a 
mud fort under the Pratinidhi, and in 1806 the Pant Pratinidhi 
Parsharim Shrinivds was confined here, shut up by the last Peshwa 
Bajirav and his mother who was backed up by Balvantraév Phadnis 
themutdlik or deputy. Bapu Gokhale was sent to enforce submission, 
and fora time pie country was quiet, but shortly afterwards Tai 
Telin an oilwoman mistress of the Pratinidhi pi ea a force in 
Viisota, descended on Masur, carried it, and released the Pratinidhi. 
But Gokhale came back and succeeded in taking the Pratinidhi 

Ma'‘yni, 17°27’ north latitude and7 4°34 east longitude,a municipal 
town with in 1881 a population of 2997 or nineteen more than in 
1872, hes thirteen miles south-east of Vaduj at the junction of the 
Tasgaon-Mogrils and Malhérpeth-Pandharpur roads, It has a 
vernacular school, a village post office, and to the north a lake 
built by the Irrigation Department in 1875-76 with a emall 
ore bungalow about a mile east of the town.2 The town is 
walled and entered by gates on the west and east, A tolerable 
water-supply is obtained from a stream which runs by the north- 
east of the town and falls into the Yerla five miles south-west. The 
canal and most of the good soil lie to the south of the town. In 
places where the level of the land is too high for water to be 
obtained direct from the canal, it is raised by water-lifts attached ¢5 
rsh Ai dug near the canal banks and supplied by sluices from 

canal, 


{a2 Bunicipality which was established in 1854 had in 1882-88 
anincome of £43 (Rs. 430) and an expenditure of £38 12s. (Rs, 386). 
H Srevyenue statement of about 1790 Mayni appears as the beaks 


: Grant Duff's Mardthis, 615-616, 
* Details of the Mayni lake are given above p. LM. 
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quarters of a sub-division in the Riybdg sarkir with a revenue of 
“1312 (Ra. 13,120). In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Mayni aga 
kasba or market town with 600 houses, thirty shops, and « water- 
course.” | 
Medha, 17° 46’ north latitude and 73° 36° east longitude, about 
fourteen miles north-west of Sdtéra, is the head-quarters of the Jiavli 
sub-division with in 1881 a population of 1407 or 215 more than in 
15872. Medha lies about a hundred yards from the left bank of the 
Yenna which is crossed about a few hundred yards above by a foot- 
bridge and has an excellent water supply in some cisterns or stone 
basins filled from a pi fed by a spring in the range of hills to the 
north of the town. The Medha-Bamnoli and Medha-Gogva bullock 
tracks leading to the Koyna and Solshi valleys start from Medha. A 
well built fair weather track passes through a gorge about ten 
miles north-north-east to Kadal and a perennial road joins Medha 
with Sdtdra and Malcolm Peth. Besides the sub-divisional revenue 
and police offices, Medha has a Monday market, a school, a post 
office, a travellers’ bungalow, and, since the passing of the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, a sub-judge’s court. ‘The sub-divisional 
offices are located in a native building where in 1880 a large number 
of Government records were destroyed by fire. 
Mhasvad, 17° 38’ north latitude and 74° 55’ east longitude in 
an, seventeen milessouth-east of Dahivadiandabont fifty-three miles 
east of Satdra, is a municipal town, and in its village extent the 
largest in the M&n sub-division. It lies on the Sitdra-Pandharpur 
road on the left bank of the Man and had in 1881 a population of 
5581 or 740 less than in 1872, the fall being chiefly due to the 
1877 famine which was very severe in the Man sub- ivision, The 
1872 census showed 6058 Hindus and 263 Musalméns and the 
1881 census showed 5354 Hindus and 227 Musalmans. The 
municipality which was established in 1857 had in 1852-83 an 
income of £238 49. (Rs.2382) and an expenditure of £152 10s. 
(Rs. 1825). Mbhasvad is enclosed by a ruined mud wall with corner 
bastions. The town has one main street running from east to west 
and leading to the Pandharpur road which runs round the north of 
the town. It is about half a mile long and thirty feet broad with 
on each side grain and cloth shops. A weekly market is held 
on Wednesday. It is an important trade centre with about sixty 
traders mostly Bréhmans, Gujarat and Lingdyat Vanis, Shimpis, 
Jains, and Sangars, Bombay and English piece-goods are brought 
in large quantities by Gujarat Vanis and Shimpis from Bombay and 
Poona. The Vénis and Jains buy from the growers spiked millet 
raw sugar wheat and earthnuts and send them in cart-loads to 
Sholfpur and Pandharpur in the east and Sétéra Mahéd and 
Chiplun in the west, and from Chiplun bring salt cocoanuts and 
spices. The Sangars buy sheep’s wool-twist from the Dhan rs, 
weave it into blankets or kamblig, and send them to end wre Mahsa’ 
Sdtéra, Pandharpur, and Sholépur. To the north-east of the town is 
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the dispensary in charge of a hospital assistant which was established 
in 1871 stdin 1888 treated thirty-two in-patients and 4121 ont- 
patients at a cost of £59 4e, (Rs, 592), Besia ides the dispensary 
the town has a post office and two schools. 

Near the west entrance of the town in the north side of the strect 
is the temple of Shidnéth usually called Nath. The original 
structure is evidently ancient and recoursed. The ad ara or 
image-chamber, with an internal area of 20° by 20° but outside 
about 30° by 30’ is of the star ~— and built of gray basalt. It 
contains images of Nath and his wife Jogiiin haman form. The 
walls are ten feet high, The original unmortared blocks have been 
replaced by smaller ones in mortar but the old shape has been 
retained The syire thirty feet high is of brick and lime with a 
series of octagonal concentric storeys, The mandap has a vestibule 
about 6 by 6° the walls of which are in black basalt and have 
a wainscot of carved stone figures. This leads into a manda now 
an oblong structure (30° 20') with a roof ten feet high. In the 
centre are four of the ancient pillars in the usual octagonal cylin- 
drical and rectangular courses excellently carved and moulded. 
The whole is ona plinth four feet high. Outside this is a modern 
court about fifty feet square enclosed on three sides by rude 
verandas of stone and mud with wooden pillars. On the wall of 
the western veranda is imbedded a large black stone on which 
is a very plainly written Kanarese inscription. Every evening 
Porans are read here by a Braéhman. On the fourth or southern 
side is detached hall on wooden pillars about 50° by 30° and 
beyond this again an uncovered court. Just outside the southern 
end of the hall is a large black stone elephant about 5' high and 
# broad with the right foot raised and trunk curled, A legend 
explains that Nath rescued from drowning in the Ganges the 
elephant of which this is the image. Jt is much venerated and 
many offerings are presented to it. Attached to the right foot is a 
small chain and the story goes that rheumatism can be cured b 
waving the chain over the shoulders ; also that if any one fail while 
visiting the temple to give a suitable offering to the elephant, the 
chain will be discovered next day in his field, and he will have to 
return it to the temple under pain of severe calamities arising from 
the displeasure of NAth. The court also contains at the south-east 
corner o fine lamp-pillar, Two archways lead into the street of 
which the inner about thirty feet high is a little higher than the 
outer archway. Who built the original temple is not known, as the 
inscription has not been made out. The courts, archways, lam 
piysters restorations are mostly about 200 years old, the work of 

ald Dabal a member of the Karéd Des chaughula family, A 
yeariy fair 13 held on the bright first of Mérgshirsh or November- 
Deserber when the masks of the images are driven inacar. Besides 
the usual articles of trade this fair,which is attended by about 20,000 


people and lasts for about fifteen days, has a special traffic in horses 


and cattle. The number of cattle and ho hee d goats 
exhibited reaches about 3000, and as much as £3000 (Re, 30,000) 
are estimated to change hands, Six miles sonth-cast of Mhasvad at 
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Rajevédi in the Atpdédi territory is the great Mhasvad irrigation 
lake which when full covers an area of six square miles.! 

Mhasvad was the home of the Mane family who were its 
Deshmukhs. ‘The Manes were distinguished Shileddrs under the 
Bijipur government but nearly as notorious for their revengeful 
character as the Shirkes.2~ In 1827 Captain Clones notices 
Mhasvad as a kasha or market town with 733 houses, sixty shops, 
and a bi-weekly market. 

Nandgiri or Kalya’ngad Fort,’ 3587 feet above sea level, 


stands at the end of a spur of the Mahddey range ranning south-west ” 


from the villages of Vikhle and Bhadl eight miles north of Koregaon 
and about fourteen miles north-east of Satéra) It is separated 
from the rest of the spur by a small gorge or khind and stands on 
a lower hill than the Chante Vandan range close to its north-west, 
It forms therefore a less conspicuous object from Sitdra than the 
Chandan Vandan twins, thou h from the south it comes prominently 
in view as it forms the sotiaan extremity of the spur dividing 
the Vangna and Visna valleys. The hill sides aro very steep an 
rugged and the scarp is very perfect. There is no regular approach 
and the ascent is made by very tortuous and precipitous footpaths 
from Dhumalvddi the village immediately at the foot of the hill 
to the east to the first gate directly above the village and facing 
north. Though easy at first, the ascent becomes very steep 
afterwards and much blocked by prickly pear. Halfway up in a 
ravine is a good spring and pond known as the Kham pond with 
near it some large tamarind and pipal trees. The pond is hollowed 
outofthe rock in three divisions and the roof is supported by 
| pillars. The water is good and abundant.4 The fort has two 
gateways the one below the other connected b steps. The first gate 
faces north, the path turning abruptly as it is reached. Within is 
a hollow used formerly for stores. From the inside facing east is 
another cave pond called the Gavi also full of good water. The 
entrance to it 1s protected by a wall and there is a drain apparently 
to furnish water to people outside saving them the trouble to go in 
and fetch it. This cave pond is now very difficult of access, the way 
being thickly blocked with prickly pear. The second gateway of 
mortared stone leads out into the plateau, which is about two 
hondred yards high by one hundred broad with many ruined 
buildings, and four chief ponds inside the second gate. The first 
pond is abont ninety feet by ny in area and twenty feat deep, 


its sides made of large blocks o masonry. Another smaller one 
is near the eastern face; a third is ina hollow stopped with an 


earthen dam; and the fourth is a small one near the south wall, 


. | a 
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Tl ea, & Cooke, C- 8. found that perhaps the most remarkable feature on the 
hill was ite water-aupply, Immediately after cepriy, the lower gate a steep footpath 
descends within the western wall into a hollow at the bottom of the scarp. The 
hollow is about forty or fifty feet — When the bottom is reached the entrance 
to a hoge cavern is seen which can on 'y be reached by stooping. The cavern is full 
of water but very dark, Outside the gate and to the north th, evidently were huge 
caverns but these have been built up with rough masonry, 
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Here was situated the head-quarters office. or kacheri, the stone 
plinth and brick walls of which still remain. / Near it are the remains 
of the houses of the garrison and a small mosque and ma 
in honour of Abdul Karina Musalmén saint) The - 3 still 
visited and, though the roof has fallen in, 4 cloth still covers the 
tomb. Immediately behind the tomb isa large banian tree forming 
& conspicuous object for many miles around. All the building 
remains except a few tombs to the north end. The south end is 
entirely open and probably formed a place for amusement or parade, 
The hill-top is fairly level and surrounded by a wall of large blocks 
of unmortared stone very massive and ancient. ‘There were two 
guns on the fort which were taken away at tho Mutiny, According 
to the grandsons of a former mdmlatddr and a kdrkun of the fort 
dstablishcoant the fort was the head-quarters of an administrative 
sub-division with a treasury and had an establishment of a 
mdmlatdar, fadnis, sabnis, havaldér and dajfeddr, two héricune, 
three ndiks, and one hundred and sixty sepoys. According to 
tradition the fort was built by the Siléhiira king Bho} II. of Panhiala.! 
In 1673 with other Sidtdra forts it surrendered to Shivéji2 Tho 
Pratinidhi administered it till his struggle with Bajirév the second 
Peshwa (1720-1740). In 1791 Major Price describes it as looking 
like the hull ofa ship of war with opposite it another hill with on 
its summit some places of devotion.? In the last Mardtha war it fell 
to the army of General Pritzler in April 1818 without firing a shot. 
In 1862 it is described as a dismantled and uninhabited fort witha 
steep approach and a strong gateway but no water and no supplies.® 
Nerla in Valva is a large village of 6807 inhabitants, two miles 
north of Peth on the east of the Sitdra-Kolhapur mail road, with a 
travellers’ bungalow and a vernacular school. A quarter of a mile 
south of the town close to the west of the mail road is a market place, 
with shops chiefly of grain dealers and wheelwrichts lining three 
sides of a square. Carts generally stop here on their way to and 
from Chiplun. The village has also a much frequented market for 
cattle and grain. Since the establishment in 1855 of a municipality 
at Islimpur or Urun about five miles to the south-east with its 
consequent octroi much of the trade has shifted to Nerla. Tho 
village is often in difficulties for water, as a pond on the west 
contains a supply which though constant is of a very bad quality. 
Nerla had a municipality under the old Act which was abolished 
in 1873, In 1827 Captain Clunes notices N erla as a post runner's 
station with 400 houses, one shop, a water-course, and wells.® 
_Nhber village in Khatdy on the right bank of the Yerla, 
fourteen miles north-west of Vaduj and a mile north of the Sétéra- 
jandbarpur road, gives its name toa large storage lake built by 
the Irrigation oe ai between 1876 aa 1881.7 In its land to 











the north is the Palu Mal a stretch of rocky ground interesting on 
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account of its having had a standing camp of the Moghals for twelve 
years, 

Nigdi village on the fight bank of the Krishna eleven miles 
south-east of SAtira and four miles south-west of Rahimatpor has 
the tomb or samddh of a famons religious teacher or maha purush 
named Raghundthsvimi. In 1791 Major Price notices it as being 
in possession of a fraternity of Gosfyis to whom it was originally 
granted by Shivaji! 

Nimb is a flourishing market town about eight miles north 
of Sdtdra with in 1881 a population of 3968. It is alienated to 
Rajdrim Bhonsla the adopted son of the late Sdtéra Rénis. The 
neighbourhood of Nimb is noted in the district for its fruit cepectally 
mangoes though not of a very superior variety, Grapes also are 
occasionally grown. In 1751 Nimb was the scene of a victory by 
Damaji Gdikvad who was advancing to Satéra in the interests of 
Taérabdi against the Peshwa’s faction, He was opposed by 20,000 
men being 5000 more than his own force at the Sdlpi pass. He 
drove them back to Nimb where he defeated them and caused 
several of the forts to be given up to Tardbdi2 

Nimsod in Khatév, about ten miles south of Vaduj, is mentioned 
im a revenue statement of about 1790 as the head-quarters of a 
pargana in the Réybag sarkér with a revenue of £2625 
(Rs. 26,250).5 In 1827 Captain Clunes notices it as a market town 
or kasha with 225 houses, fifteen shops, a water-course, and wells,‘ 

Pa'l village, originally called Rajapur, lies on both banks of the 
Térla about twenty miles north-west of Kardd, and had in 1881 a 
population of 3617. The village is chiefly remarkable for a temple 
of Khandoba where a yearly fair attended by about 50,000 people is 
held in December- January. 

On the right bank of the river is the market street containing 
the shops of the chief grain dealers, moneylendera, and merchants, 
and most of the dwellings. On the left bank is the noted temple 
of Khandoba and the houses of the worshippers priests and a few 
others. The temple lies on the site of a legendary appearance by 
the god Khandoba to a favourite devotee, a milkmaid named 
Palai in whose honour the village name was changed from Réiépur 
to Pail The temple was built about 400 years ago by a VAni 
named Aba bin Sheti Padhode. It is a very favourite resort 
with all classes and has been added to in many ways. The original 
structure consists of a stone shrine or githdra and a porch 
thirty-five feet by twenty-cight from outside. The porch is 
enclosed by four pillars very plain but of the old pattern, the shaft 
being cut in rectangular octagonal and cylindrical blocks, but in 
mortar which shows that the temple is not older than the thirteenth 
century. The image-chamber sixteen fect square inside contains on a 
pedestal two Jings with brass masks representing Khandoba and his 
consort Mhalsdbéi. On the right hand is a black stone image of 
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Banubdi another wife of Khandoba, and behind are brass figures on 
horseback representing Khandoba’s chief minister Hegadi Pendhari 
and his wife. The porch holds in niches on the north the sere 
of Ganpati and onthe south the image of Siddhavasini. On the 
north is the drain for water poured on the images, covered with a 
canopy and flanked by stone horses. To these buildings Dhanaji 
bin Rambbaji Jaédhay, the well known Martha general who 
flourished in the reigns of Shivdji (1627-1630) and Réjaram 
OG 1708) and died in 1709, added a hall cr mandop twenty-one 

t square with open sides. It is supported on twelve pillars 
about two feet high and similar to those in the gdbhara porch and 





aurrow a bench with a carved back. The roof has the usual 
broad | eaves and parapet. The whole is of stone but the 


pillars are disfigured by whitewash and painting. Several of them 
are coated with brass and have a little poor carving. At each corner 
the mandap is a small pinnacle and in the centre a small arched 
spire or shikhar, Over the porch of the shrine is arather large spire 
and over the shrine itself is the main spire about fifty feet high off the 
ground, and tapering from the base which is as large as the shrine 
roof. Allthe spires are of brick and more or less ornamented in 
stucco with niches painted with mythological designs and images 
of gods and goddesses. The ornamentation is neither good nor 
elaborate. But the parts of the building are in good proportion 
which makes it look massive and imposing without being heavy. 
'T'he temple occupies the centre of a fine square court paved throughout 
and measuring one hundred and forty feet east to west by eighty 
feet north to south. ‘The court also contains at the north-west 
corner a small shrine of Omkireshyar Mahddev, and in the south- 
west corner one of Hegadi. In front that is east of the manda 
is the canopy with the image of the sacred bull Nandi coveres 
with brass. On each side are two carved stone lamp-pillars or 
dipmals about fifteen feet high. The bases are supported by 
grotesque stone images of elephants and bulls. Still further east is 
another rather larger corals! containing a brass-coated stone 
elephant, about one-third of hfe size and rather well carved. To 
the south of the Nandi canopy is a small temple to Shiviji and to its 
north is a platform for the fwlsi or basil plant. The wall of the 
court is about twenty feet high, and the west, the north-west, half 
of the south, and north half of the east side are all cloistered, the 
former mm ogee arches and fine masonry, the work of His Highness 
sindia, and the latter with flat roof resting on plain pillars of the old 
pattern built by Dhandji Jadhav. The outer roof of these cloisters 
1s fat and serves as a terrace and promenade. Compartments of the 
cloisters are walled up at irregular intervals and used as Jodgings 
for devotees and permanent worshippers and for stabling the horses 
attached to the god’s establishment. In the pavement of the 
court are embedded stone tortoises, while between the Nandi 
canopy and the mandap is a large tortoise coated with brass, The 
court-yard has three entrances. ‘The eastern is a small doorway 
six and a half feet wide flanked inside by two large stone lamp- 
eas thirty feet et with twelve sets of brackets for lamps 
andsomely carved and by far the finest lamp-pillars in the vourt. 
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This gate and lamp-pillars were built by Gamaji Chavhan, a pdtil 
of Nher in the Khatév sub-division. The northern entrance is 
another small doorway built by the Sindids in their cloisters. The 
southern about twelve feet high by five feet wide is the chief and 
the finest gateway to the south of Dhandji Jidhay’s cloisters, Inside 
it is flanked by two cloistered chambers, the western chamber 
forming the end of Dhandji’s cloisters and paenaghe: | an image of 
Miruti; the eastern consisting of nee a ine : - ne 8 
smaller image of Ganpati was built by the Ghorpades of Mu 
On the top is an ornamental music-chamber or nagdrkhdna in 
brick and mortar which with the archway of the gate was the work of 
the Manes of Rahimatpur. Outside the court is an outer yard 
also paved with stone. The east side has a rough wall with some 
ruined cloisters ; the south side contains a rectangular stone building 
originally built with a dome and weoluchetg J eS by carved brackets, 
of which the latter raised by Dhandji Jadhav still remain. The 
rest of the south side and most of the west is taken up by 
buildings, but in the west is another very large gateway thirty feet 
high twenty feet broad and two feet thick, with a massive stone 
jointed archway about six feet broad inside, This was erected by 
amaji Shivdev the founder of the Karid Mutalik family. The 
number of prominent historical families in the Deccan who have 
bestowed gifts on this temple shows the great veneration in which 
it is held, Besides lands assigned for the maintenance of its 
establishment the temple enjoys a Government yearly cash prant of 
£30 (Rs. 300). The offerings at the great December-January fair 
are estimated at about £6 (Rs. 600), while many offerings are made 
throughout the year. Every pilgrim entering the temple at the 
fair time has to pay a toll of gd. ({ anna) and an equal shop tax 
is levied without official authority on every trader. A clerk 
superintends the finances of the establishment and carries the metal 
masks of the god in procession. The worshippers and priests are 
Goravs and Brihmans and, connected with the temple, as at Jejuri, 
are inany Murlis or female devotees mostly women of easy virtue. 
The great yearly fair held in the month of Paush or December- 
January is attended by about 50,000 people from all parts of Satara 
and the neighbouring districts. The ilgrims usually camp in 
thé bed of the Tarla which at this time ae a large dry beach. 
The fair proper lasts three or four days, being the days during 
which the marriage ceremony of the god Khandoba is supposed to 
proceed. The days vary slightly with some conjunction of stars. 
The traders linger some time longer. Copper and brass pots, 
bangles, piece-goods, silk-cloth, country blankets, and other small 
articles are sold at the fair, the sales amounting to more than £800 
(Rs. 8000). Sanitary arrangements are superintended by the 
Village officers and the district police who keep water free from 
pollution and dig trenches for latrine purposes. Choleraonce broke 
out during the 1869 fair when forty-three ont of sixty-one reported 
eases proved fatal, A municipality at Pal was established under 
the old Act, but was abolished in 1872-75, as the committee took 
no active part in superintending the fair arrangements and the only 
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work of improvement was a general a rar of the village 
cleanliness and sanitation and repair of the chief street, 

In Maratha times Pal was a kasha or market town of some note on 
the main road from Satérato Karfid. Pal village and temple are 
closely connected with a celebrated exploit of Chitarsingin February 
1799 in revenge for the defeat of his brother Shahn the Satara 
Raja. He had heard that Rastia was encamped near Satara fort 
with a force of 2000 or 3000 men on behalf of the Peshwa. He 





accordingly led 600 infantry through the hills and valleys till 


opposite Pal where he remained concealed till night. He then 
repaired to the celebrated temple, performed the usual worship, 
and the whole party having solemnly invoked the deity, stained 
their clothes with yellow dye, rubbed their hands and with 
turmeric in token of a vow to win or die, and issned forth to the 
attack. The enemy was not unprepared but had only time to fire 
a few rounds when they were furiously charged sword in hand, 
their guns taken, and the whole body dispersed in a few minutes. 
Chitursing then retreated to Kolhd4pur so quickly that he could not 
be overtaken," | | 


Palshi, a small village to the north of the Kardd-Bijaépur road 
seven miles south-east of Khandpor, has to the extreme east a curious 
fort called Kuldrug about one hundred and ten acres in area. The 
fort lies on a plateau between two streams descending down a steep 
rocky hill into the Min valley which lies about 700 feet below. 
There are remains of a wall and four bastions on the south-west 
side ; all the rest has no defences except the great natural steepness 
of the hill side, Inside are the plinths of several buildings and the 
whole is said to be of great antiquity, the work of a Koli Raja who 
endeavoured to head an insurrection against the Bhoj Raja of 
Panhdla. In 1827 Captain Clones notices Palshi as a small village 
on the Vasna with twenty-five houses? | 

Pa‘lus is a large village of 4771 inhabitants on the Karad-Tisgaon 
road about ten miles north-west of Tisgaon. The village consists of 
one broad market street and a few small lanes. The Krishna Canal 
ends in the lands of this village. The soil is rich and sugarcane 19 
abundantly grown in irrigated anda good deal of cotton in the 
unirrigated soils. The village has a vernacular school. 

Panchgani’ in Wii, about ten miles west of Wii bout 
eleven miles east of Mahabaleshvar, is a small. bealth-seaeh bees 
Sural-Mahbaleshvar road 4378 feet above sea level. The village 
which, according to the 1881 census, had a population of 636, lies 
with five othera on a Bahyadri spur which juts out at Mahabaleshvar 
and terminates about a mile from Wai. Situated to the lee of 
Mahdbaleshvar and about 200 feet lower, it escapes the heavy rain 
and fog of the outer range which are carried away into the valle s to 
the north and south. It is also happily shielded from the east wind 
Py being built under a large extent of tableland. ‘The magnificent 
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scenery of the Krishna valley extending ke sess miles from east 
to west with its numerous hamlets, highly cultivated fields, and 
picturesque river, can be seen along the whole northern ridge of 
the mountain. Though less extensive, the southern aspect is even 
more beautiful. The geological formation of Panchgani is volcanic 
as is the rest of the Deccan. While all along the road up the hills 
from Wai to DhAndheghar two miles from Panchgani trap ts found, 
the soil on the hill top has a large admixture of oxide of iron which 
reddens the stratam into laterite. At the base of the scarp of the 


tableland are to be found bubbles thrown up in the rapid cooling of 


molten rock of preadamite days. The water-supply is from springs 
on the south-west of the hill all of which except three are on private 
grounds. Of the three public springs the most important and the 
chief source of the station water-supply lies on the north of the village 
and much below it in elevation. It has been built round and is 
known as the Maratha well. It has been very recently improved by 
Government at a cost of £35 6s. (Its. 353). 

Considered as a sanitariam, Panchgani stands almost unrivalled. 
With a temperature like that of Mah&baleshvar it has the eminent 
advantage over that charming health resort of being comfortably 
habitable throughout the year, The climate is cool salubrious and 
comparatively dry. It is excellently adapted for both adults and 
children but for children especially it is unsurpassed in India. 
The average rainfall is fifty-six inches' or about a fifth of that 
of Mahdbaleshvar. The temperature varied in 1883-84 from 55° at 
6 aw. in December 1883 to 96° at 2 rw. in March 1854. The 
mean temperature at noon is 71° and the mean daily range only 6°. 

The European settlement was founded by private enterprise, 
chiefly through the energy and zeal of the late Mr. John Chesson, 
who, m 1854, began farming here on a small scale. After 
careful observations extending over many years,” Mr. Chesson was 
satished that the climate and sail of Piinchgani were suitable for 
the cultivation of most of the fruits of the temperate zone, besides 
making it a cheap health resort for Europeans. By 1862 there were 
six substantial houses built by Europeans and a yearly fon of 
£200 (Rs.2000) was made to the station by Government in that year. 
Mr. Chesson was appointed Honorary Superintendent and Magistrate 
by Sir Bartle Frere. The great drawback to Panchgani is ita 
isolation; but the opening in 1886 of the West Deccan Railway 
will greatly benefit the station. If, as is probable, a branch line will 
be carried to Wai, this would bring Panchgani within ten miles of 
the line of rail. 

The 1881 census showed a population of 636 of whom 555 were 
Natives and eighty-one Europeans. The number of Europeans varies 
from 140 in the summer to about seventy-five through the rest of the 
year. The station is managed by a Superintendent with second class 


sd goed label has, besi les hisoffice, a well-appointed travel- . 


lers’ bungalow, a rest-house, a post office, a market, a Government 





1 The rainfall in 1883 during the five rainy months June to October was 58 inches 
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Chapter XIV. vernacular school for natives and an aided high school for Europeans 
Places. and Eurasians, a dispensary, and thirty residences three of them 
Phieaias belonging to Government. The travellers’ bungalow, which is about 
Bet sixty-four foet long and 334 feet broad, has a cook-house, servant's 

. end messman’s rooms, and stables. It is much used by visitors on 
High School, = their way to Mahdbaleshvar. The high school, which is managed 
by a committee in connection with the Diocesan Board of Education, 

was originally opened in 1876 and reopened in 1880 by the 

Bishop of Bombay. In 1884 it had an average of thirty-two 

pupils including day scholars and boarders, A neat and substantial 

school room (40° x 18°) was added in 1884 at a cost of £260 (Re. 2600). 

It is used for church services on Sundays. This school is the 

only one of its sort permanently located in the hills for European 

boarders and offers special advantages to those parents who, unable 

or unwilling to send their children to Enrope, are yet anxious to 

remove them early from the injurious effects of the climate and 

surroundings of a life on the plains. In 1883-84the dispensary treated 

5163 ont-patients. This is an increase in numbers not due to 

increased sickness in the neighbourhood, but to the continued 

presence of skilled medical officers who attract natives even from con- 

siderable distances, from as far as Mabdd in Koléba and Pandharpur 

in Sholapur. The station funds, including a yearly Government 
contribution of £200 (Rs. 2000), amounted in 1888-84 to £334 14s. 
Nurscrica, (Rs.3347) and the expenditure to £195 9s.(Rs.1951). Nurseries are 
attached to the station where experiments have been made in planting 

exotic and other trees and shrubs and in cultivating English potatoes, 

which with peaches, the pear, and the blackberry thrive in the mild - 

climate. The coffee of Panchgani has been favourably reported 

on by London brokers. Here too the sweet helotrope and myrtle 

poe in wild profusion. The sweet briar, so rarely met with in 
; ndia, flowers here; and the eye of the traveller from the duaty 
below is gladdened with the sight of lanes bordered et 

edge-roses which festoon overhead entwined with honeysuckle. 

A single cluster of sixty or seventy roses is not an unusual sight. 

Panchgani, always beautiful, is at its best in August and September 

when the fairy pimpernel the buttercup and the wild sweetpea cover 

the hillside whilethe springy turf of the tablelands is thickly carpeted 

with the velvety bluebonnet and the more dehcate stargrass, | 

Pixpavvint, Pa‘ndavva di, a hamlet of Bhogaon village about three miles 
west of Wai, is apparently named like Pandavgad from the legendary 

Pandav princes. It is celebrated as the place where in 1673 died 

the great me pree Fe Vaman Pandit fn contemporary of Shivaji 

Takérim and Rimdds. Véman was a Rigvedi Deshasth Brahman 

originally an astrologer of Koregaon. He studied the Shéstras at 

nee: His two great works are in the ori metre a commentary 

on t F Bhagvadgita and a metaphysical work called the Nigamsd ag 

yon? Fandavgad or Pa‘ndugad Fort, 4177 feet above sea level 
. me four miles north-west of Wai. Thefort is cons icnous aes 

* tow spur branching east from its southern angle. A path to the 
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hamlet of Shelirvadi leads on to asmall! break in the above mentioned 
spur and from this break the path continues by a shoulder of the 
hill, on which are a few huts belonging to Kolis formerly connected 
with the fort and now charged with attendance on the temples 
remaining there. The ascent from the Koli huts is steepish and for 
the last two hundred yards is in steps roughly cut in the sides of 
the hill. The fort is about six acres in extent and nearly square. Its 
defences consist of a scarp generally from forty to sixty feet high, 
more than usually precipitous and in many places actually 
overhanging and surmounted by a wall with masonry ramparts. The 
original materials of enormous blocks of dry stone have nearly all 
disappeared and except the northern end where the gateway and 
wall are of the huge masonry of the old forts, what remains is very 
light work. On the south is a modern bastion in tolerable repair. 
The entrance consisted of a single archway with apparently no 
door. On the top which is rian lave) is a large pond one hundred 
feet by sixty now quite empty and silted up. ‘The water yf mbar 
was first let oat by blowing op the scarp and wall which form the 
outerside. The fort has fourteen other ponds and cisterns almost 
allempty and useless except two still used by the Kolis, and two 
small temples of Pandjdi Deviand Maruti, The fort is completely 
commanded from the Yreuli plateau about two thousand yards 
distant and led up to by easy bullock paths from the north by 
Ving and Mandhardey or from the south from Wat The Wii path, 
however, would be commanded from the fort. 

The fort is said to have been boilt by the Kolhipur Sildhdra 
chief Bhoja IT. (1178-1193) of Panhéla. About 1648 it is men- 
tioned as being in the charge of a Bijapur mokdsidar stationed 
| at Wait In 1673 it was taken by Shiv4ji* In 1701 Pandavgad 
| surrendered with Chandan Vandan to Aurangzeb’s officers.* In 
1713 during his flight from Chandrasen Jadhav the Mardtha 
captain or Sendpati, Balaji Vishvandth afterwards the first Peshwa, 
being refused shelter by the Sachiv’s agent at Sdsvad attempted to 
cross to Pindavgad in the opposite valley. Closely pursued he 
contrived to conceal himself untiltwo Mardthis Pilaji Jadhav and 
Dhumaél then common cavaliers in his service, gathered asmall troop 
of horse and carried him with great difficulty to Péindavgad where 
he was protected by Shahu's orders. Chandrasen demanded that 
Baliji should be given up and in case of refusal threatened to 
renounce his allemance. Shahn refused to give up Balaji and sent 
ordera to Haibatraév Nimbélkar Sarlashkar then at Ahmadnagar to 
march on at once to Sdtdra. Meanwhile Balaji was in Pandavgad 
surrounded by Chandrasen’s troops. Bat hearing of Haibatriv’s 
arrival at Phaltan about forty miles east, Chandrasen quitted 
Pandaygad and marched to Deur about fifteen miles to the south-east.‘ 
Doring Trimbakji Denglia’s insurrection in 1817 Piindavgad was 
taken by the insurgents. It surrendered in April 1818 to a detach- 
mont of the 9th Native Infantry Regiment under Major Thatcher.* 





1Grant Duff's Marithis, 62. 2 Grant Daffs Marathds, 116. 
4Grant Doffs Marithia, 177. || ‘Grant Doll's Mardthis, 190-190, 
* Bombay Courier, 18th April 1518. 
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Chapter XIV. The Pindavgad caves are situated on a small south-east 
ae projection of Paindavgad fort within the limits of Dhévdi village. 

Qn taking the path to Pandaygad and saps H+ opening in the 

PaxpavaaD hills instead of turning up tho shoulder of the bill to ascend the 
Pa fort, the way to the caves goes straight on towards Dhivdi by a 
as well defined footpath which skirts the face of the hill, The small 
spur with the caves is found at about a distance of 300 yards, 

eangle it makes with the main apse should be made for and 

about 500 feet up are the caves. The first is a flat roofed chapel 

or chaitya about twenty-one feet by seven and about twelve to 
fourteen feet high. An arched entrance blocked up with mud and 
stones leads to a relic shrine or ddghoba four and a half feet in 
diameter and six feet high. Its capital is lost. Close by is another 
cave seven feet square, also flat roofed with an arched entrance 
and containing a mutilated stone instead of the daghoba and locally 
said to be a ling. It looks more like a ddéghoba, being fully three 
feet in diameter at the base and scarcely a foot at the top. East 
of Cave I. is an eight-celled dwelling cave or vilar about thirty- 
five feet square and five feet high. ‘The floor has been much silted 
up with earth brought in by rain water. The original height, as 
seen from the outside, was probably eight feet. The roof is Hat and 
the rock overhangs four feet making a veranda with an entrance 
in its back wall about eight feet Set The cells are two each on 
the east and west and four on the north, and there is a bed shelf 
all round. Five yards to the west is a rock-cut cistern six feet deep 


5 nine feet wide holding no water. 
Pani on _Parli or Sajjangad' ihe ee 1045 feet above the plain 
seg fovtspa e 1824 yards in circumference, lies on a detached Sahyddri spur 
rs ‘about six miles west of Sdtéra.) Inspection reports of 1850 and 
1681 describe the fort as surréunded and commanded by three 
hills, Yavteshvar anger aye yards to the north) Old Satara about 
2500 yards to the south, and Nanka within 1100 yards to the sonth- 
: west. The road from Sitdra is fairly good, unmetalled after about 
two miles but running over rock or gravel and passable by 
infantry cavalry and mountain guns at all times, At about five 
miles the road crosses the Urmodi by a rocky ford which is rather 

sie for = oa becomes unsuitable for wheeled carriage 

when It reaches the hill on which the fort stands. <A . 

difficult path leads from Parli village to the fort pattie pee 

The only entrance to the fort is by two w Ye nt}: 
east angle and by a partly blocked up eallyeek ete eet 
angle. Both the gateways are in good order strongly built of ent- 
stone and flanked By towers and a parapet along the rock, The 
lower “pejtete's which is partly under the rock is completely hidden 

from the approach and commanded by the upper gateway. . 


The defences consist of a scarp of pe di: lack rock 
varying in height from about 100 feet Rioog the thom tates 
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derived from the number of gc fa of good mon or sajjan is locally said to be 
RAmdis Svimi the spiritual iy oem it after it became the residence of 
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fifty feet at the south-west angle of the fort. The scarp is built 
up in places, but, except near the gateway and at the south-west 
angle which appears to have been strongly fortified, little of the 
old parapet remains. The south-west angle is the only place prac- 
ticable for an esealade as in other places the rock is too high and 
the hill below it too steep to allow aioe to be placed against it, 
while there is no cover from the fire of the fort. 

‘The fort contains a partly ruined mosque and three temples, one 
of which situated about the middle of the“fort and dedicated to 
Ram is a handsome cut-stone building capable of defence. In the 
village around are about thirty-five buildings of various kinds with 
about 200 inhabitants chiefly Brahmans and Vanis, Just outside 
the gate is a small hamlet inhabited by about sixty Parviris. The 
water-supply of the fort is from ponds, of which there are several but 
only two hold water throughout the year. Of these two, one to 
the north of Rém’s temple holds good water. 

Parli_village lies about 1200 yards by a path to the north of the 
fort. It contains about 130 houses, some of which and several 
gp in the neighbourhood are built of cut-stone or have thick 
mud walls, which, with theirsituation, render them capable of defence, 
A weekly market is held at the village on Monday at which forage 
and vegetables are obtainable, The water-supply of the village is 
from wells and from the Urmodi which flows to the north, All 
round the base of the hill on which the fort stands are several small 
hamlets, some of them consisting of not more than three or four huts, 
Parli was the favourite residence of Ramdas Svami (1608 - 1681) 
the famons spiritual guide or guru of Shivaji (1627-1680) who 
gave it to the Sy4mi in indm. The local tradition is that if Shivaji 
in Sdtdéra required counsel from Ramddés Svdmi, Ramdés reached 
Satira through the air in a single stride. The temple of Ramdas 
is in the middle of the village surrounded by the dwellings of his 
disciples. The temple of basalt with a brick and mortar dome was 
built by Akébéi and Divékar Gosdvi, two disciples of the Svdmi. It 
was repaired and wrnamented in 1800 and 1830 by Parshurdm Bhau 
Of Shirgaon village eight miles south-east of Wai, The spire is in 

octagonal tiers and about seventy feet high with handsome stucco 
decoration, The veranda was built by one Vaijnith Bhigvat of 
Yavteshvar. A yearly fair attended by about 6000 people is held in 
February, 

On the north-west of Parli village about a few yards outside are 
two old Hemédpanti temples facing east. The southern temple now 
deserted looks like the older of the two; and some of its best carvin, 
have been transferred to the northern temple. It is about forty by 
twenty feet, including the gdébhdéra or shrine which is of the old star 
shape. Of the shrine the walls alone remain. They are about six 
feet high and built of enormous blocks of unmortared stone. The 
shrine has a pyramidal roof of huge slabs diminishing in size from 
the bottom upwards. The shrine portal is most beautifully carved 
in relief in a pattern similar to the carving of the balustrade and 
Pillars in the northern temple. 
ees 2 ere Ras ee ee 

1 See below p. 538, 
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The northern temple of about the same size as the sonthern 
temple is complete, but the immense stones show signa of 
falling. The hall or mandap is about twenty-four feet square 
with four rows of four pillars each, seven feet apart, suppor 
with brackets a flat roof ten feet high. The central one over 
round slab in which the Nandi is placed has a canopied top. 
Esch of the other compartments formed by four pillars has a ceiling 
of paid pattern. Outside in an unencl = parity Nanili 
canopy. ‘ lars supporting it are specially rich, the carving 

than differing in canbi lis crs) is doused and about the same 
ight as the rest of the temple. It is well paved and elaborately 





carved, every available bit of space being filled with decorative 


moulding of some kind. A small vestibule also beautifully worked 
leads to the gabhara or shrine which is square inside but star-shaped 
outside. The sides are walled in at an early but comparatively 
modern time with mortared stone. At the entrance is a balustrade 
very elaborately carved. The pillars in the mandap are plainer than 
is usual in the oldest Hemédpanti temples. Some are ‘iving way and 
rude props have been oeatted t between them. Slabs belonging te the 
broad eaves of the old temple roof have been used to make a pedestal 
foralamp-stand. The balustrade and Nandi canopy probably belong 
to the northern temple, the rest is very likely a building of ivaji’s 
time or perhaps even later after the Moghals took Parli (1700). It is 
not known who first desecrated the old shrine, but either the Bijapur 
Musalmans or the Moghals must have done so, and the new temple 
was a feeble copy of the old raised after their departure, ‘To the 
north of the entrance is a tablet bearing a very indistinct 
inscription. Fifty yards north of these temples is a pond about 
forty yards square and ten feet deep. It is of the old pat: rn, the 
lower stones projecting beyond the upper ones. The existence 
of these two old temples and ponds makes it probable that Parli fort 
was in existence before Musalmén times. It was subsequently 
cccupied by them and surprised by a detachment of Shivayi’s 
Miivalis in May 1673.1 A few days before his death in 1681 Raémdés 
Svami addressed from Parlia Judicions letter to Sambhaji, advisin: 

him for the future rather than upbraiding him for the past an 

pointing out the example of his father yet carefully abstai from 
personal comparison? In 1699, when the Moghals were besieging 
Sdtira, Parshurém Trimbak Pratinidhi prolonged the siege by 
furnishing supplies from Parli, After the capture of Satéra in Apri 

1700 the Moghal army besieged Parli. Tho siege lasted till the 
beginning of June, whon, after a good defence of a month and a half, 
the garrison evacuated, Aurangzeb called the fort Naurastéra? In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Peraly appears as the head-quarters 
of a pargana in the Nahisdurg sarkir with a revenue of £2250 
(Rs. 22,500)" In 1818 Parli was taken by a British regiment, and a 
detachment of native infantry under a native officer was kept here. 
During the 1857 mutinies a gang robbery took placein Parli, and it 


* Grant Duff's Marithds, 116, * Grant Duff's Mardthda, 13 
* Grant Duis Marathda, 174, 175. . Waring’s Sarath, ry 
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was rumoured that this gang was a detachment from a considerable 
body of men who had gathered in the neighbouring forests, but had 
dispersed on the return of troops from the Persian war. It was 
found that the ex-Raja Pratdpsinh’s agent Rango Bapuji had been 
living for six weeks in Parli, and that he had gathered the gang to 
act with the bad assembled in Bhor territory and with armed men 
hid in S:itarat. 

Pa'r Pa’'r or Par proper and Peth Par or the market of Par are 
two villages five miles west of Malcolmpeth and immediately south 
of Prataépgad. They give their name to and mark the old route 
into the Konkan called the Par pass which goes straight over the 
hill below Bombay Point and winds at a very steep incline with so 
many curves that 1t was named by the British the Corkscrew pass. 

-assing through the two Pars the further line of the Sahyddris is 
descended by an equally steep path to the village of Parghat in the 
Kolaba district. This route was maintained practicable for cattle 
and the guns of the period from very early times and had chauhis 
or toll stations for transit duties and defence at various points. 
The rolers of Javli and Shivaji who generally resided at Mahdd in 
Kolaéba must have used this route. Baji Shamraj, sent by the Bijapur 
government to seize Shivaji, lurked about this pass till he was sur- 
rised at its foot and driven in panic to seek safety in the forest.? 
n 1659 Pir village was the scene of an interview between Shivaji 
and Gopindthpant sent by Afzulkhin to stipulate with him.* Afeal- 
khan brought his forces by the same Piir pass route to the famous 
interview at Pratapgad where he was murdered by Shivaji* In 1796 
Nina Phadnavis fled down this pass to Mahéd and took measures for 
his safety by blocking it and throwing a strong garrison into Pratap- 
gen Until the building of the Kumbhfrli road in 1864 and the 

‘itegerald pass road in 1876 the Par pass was the only highway 
leading into the Konkan. The line now taken by the Fitzgerald 
pass gives a splendid view of Elphinstone Point and Arthur’s Seat, 
cliffs which the Par pass misses. But the abrupt deseent from Par 
westwards 15 very fine, 

Pa'‘tan, 17° 22’ north latitude and 73° 38° east longitude, on 
the Kardd-Kumbhdrli road at the junction of the Koyna and 
Kera rivers about twenty-five miles south-west of Satara, 1s a sub- 
divisional head-quarters, with in 1881 a population of 3548. The 
town consists of two parts the upper town containing the sub-divi- 
sional and post offices, a school, a market, and the mansion of the 
indmddr Nigojiray Patankar a second class Sarddr and honorary 
magistrate with civil jurisdiction in his own villages. The other 
part consists ofabeautifully wooded suburb called Ramapur on the left 
bank of the Koyna. A specially fine grove of mango and jack trees 
lies at its south-east corner. A broad market street and a number 
of artisans’ and traders’ shops complete the village. The Patankar 
family was originally in two branches, of which the elder branch alone 
has flourished, The younger branch represented by Hanmantrav 





1 See above pp. 316-317. ? Grant Duff's Marithds, 65 - 66. 
* Details are given above, p. 235. ‘Grant Duff's Marathis, 76, 77. 
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now living was located in Ramapur. His mansion a fine large 
house ak oot iccaie destroyed by fire in 1874. The sub-divisional 
office built on a knoll after the standard model has a square courtanda 
massive arched gateway with rooms over it in which the suk ordinate 
Civil Court lately instituted under the Deccan Agricultarists’ Relief 
Actis held. The houses of the Brahmans and better classes are 
down below near the Kera. Several of them are substantial 
but exceedingly damp. On a hill immediately adjoining the sub- 
divisional office and about one hundred yards to the south is 
the dispensary an excellent stone building. The dis 'y was 
established in 1873 and in 1883 treated ten in-patients 4362 
out-patients at a cost of £163 (Rs, 1630). Next to it on the south 
is the mansion of Négojirdv with strong high stone walls and 
ramparts anda gateway flanked by bastions, A rose and plantain 
rden has been made close to it by the indmddr. A market is 
held here in the town proper every Monday and numerously 
attended from the hill villages, " Blacksmiths wheel wrights 
and bullock farriers come in considerable numbers during the 
carting season, There are no ge traders at Pitan, but there are 
several considerable moneylenders who deal with the cultivators 
almost entirely in grain. Rice goes from Patan and Tirla ten 
sae to the north-east to Karid and Chiplun and from to a are 
rought salt cocoanuts and groceries. ho water-supply is taken 
from both the Kera and Koyna rivers, The Koyna ead being 
polluted by the thousands of cart drivers and bullocks of the carts 
which throng the camping ground, some eight hundred passing 
every night during the busy season, There are two wells sunk in 
the Kera which give fair water to the better quarters of the town 
proper The main street of the town is kept clean, but the bye- 
anes are very dirty. The Patankars were the Deshmukhs under 
the Marithdés of the whole surrounding district and had cl 
of Dategad fort three miles to the north-west. During the strug- 
gles between the Peshwis and the Pratinidhis they did pretty 
much what they pleased. The elder branch is one of the few pros- 
perous Maratha families in the district ; all the younger branches 
are sunk in debt. There is no historical mention of Patan. But 
title deeds show that the Bijapur kings a well established rola 
here. The district was assigned to the Pratinidhi by Rim Raja 
but was wrested from him by the Peshwa after the rebellion of 
Yamaji Shivdey Matélik in 1750) Tt was not finally secured to 
the Peshwa till the time of Gokhale and throughout the eighteenth 
century both authorities would issue contradictory orders, the carry- 
ing out of which rested very much on the will of the Pétankara 
alone. In 1827 Captain Clones notices Pitan as a market town 
With 350 honses and twenty-five shops? | 
Pa'teshvar,a peaked hill rising above the rest of the ran ge about 
sr ven miles south-east of Siitdra, has on its north-west face close to 
the junction of the Villages of Degaon Nigdi and Bharatgaon and 
within the limits of Degaon a series of cave temples. The easiest 
way for a visit on foot or horseback is to take the track to Degaon 


1 Grant Duff's Marithas, 27). 7 Itinerary, 63, 
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which branches from the tank in the village of Godoli south and 
enst of the cantonment. From Degaon a path strikes to the south- 
east and winds up to a khind or gorge from which by steps in places 
it proceeds at a very gentle incline for about three quarters 
of a mile along the hill side till the temples are reached. Another 
way is to drive to Bharatgacn on the Kolhapur road whence a two- 
mile walk leads to the khind by the south side. Halfway! up the 
path the steps on the right lead to a large image of Ganpati 
coloured red. At the end of the path is a hollow in which isa 
masonry pond measuring fifty-five feet by eighty with steps leading 
down to it from the middle of the north side. The hill slope runs 
na down to it at oagatenttby oles ei in which ee nall a 
ten feet square much choked up and containing a small image callec 
the Mangal Mhas of a lying buffalo with a lin on its back. To the 
east of the pond are some houses and a math belonging to the resident 
Gosivi. From the south-east end of the pond a series of thirty-five 
low steps lead up a slight incline toa temple of Mahddey. The 
temple stands in a courtyard one hundred and thirty-five feet east 
to west by sixty-five north to south, partly if not entirely cut out of 
the hill side to a depth of ten feet. The entrance is on the north 
from the steps above mentioned and is flanked by four chambers 
each ten feet square. The chambers next the doorway are empty and 
the further ones contain images, the east chamber of the god 
Rodkoba and the west chamber of the man-eagle Garud. The door- 
way is a small pointed arch about six feet by three. Immediately 
opposite the doorway is the Nandi canopy, ten feet square and 
twenty-seven high, facing the bie ies which fronts east, The latter 
is & modest structure, forty-eight feet long, consisting of ani ‘ 
chamber anda hall. The hall is twenty-six broad and the shrine 
eighteen feet broad, the sides of the mandap projecting about five feet 
on each side beyond those of the gabhara or shrine. The front is a 
plain balustrade about five feet Cok and six feet broad, on each 
side of a three feet passage for entrance. The walls on each side 
are 6 6" thick. The roof is of the lozenge pattern and supported 
by four pillars in the centre, a plain imitation of the Hemadpanti 
style. The whole is raised on a plinth three feet high. The 
wall to the roof is thirteen feet high with a three feet parapet. 
Over the image-chamber is the octagonal spire or shikhar of 
brick and stucco thirty-eight feet from the roof, and with a total 
height of fifty-four feet from the ground. The image-chamber 
ten feet square is entered by alow doorway with a stone tortoise 
in front. ota the centre is the ling of Piteshvar. Behind in the 
west wall are images of Parvati and a goddess, and at the north- 
east corner is the water drain. In the centre of the north side are 
images of Ganpati and Dasméruti both facing sonth, and on the 
south side facing north are images of Jatdshankar and Sheshshdyi 
or Vishnu reclining upon the serpent Shesh. On either side of the cast 
end of the temple are small shrines of an mght-handed Devi on the 
south and of Bhairav on the north. Behind the Nandi shrine to the 
north-east is the tulst or basil platform and to the east two temples 
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each eighteen feet high. The whole temple onsets > yard is of good 
stone oe but all modern, the work of Parshurim Nariyan Angal 
the great banker and temple-builder who lived in the time of Shihnu 
(1708-1749), In this group the only object of any age would seem 
to be the Margal Mhas cave. vessne: shou a hundred yards east 
four caves are reached all about ten feet square and facing about 
north-west. They have flat roofs about ten feet high and no signs 
of building in them. A nomber of /ings are scattered about without 
any order. A little east of these isa small modern temple of 
Balibhadra or Agni with a curious image of which the body from the 
neck back is abull, tailandall. The face from the mouth upwards 
is human, the chin that of a bull. It has four horns growimg o 
the head, four hands on the right and three on the left, and three 
legs, two of a man and one of a bull. This image is typical of Agni 
or the god of fire who is represented in the Shastras as having three 
legs, seven hands, two mouths,and four horns. On an oblong stone 
near the image are some well carved figures in relief of men and 
women. Next to Agni’s temple on the east isa temple of Satvdi 
Devi containing two small images of goddesses. Both the temples 
are modern, Five hundred paces east is a curious cave or group of 
caves known as the Faskdshen a The southern side has a shrine 
about ten feet square. In the three sides are arched niches prettily 
sculptured with bead decorations. The southern niche contains a 
ling three feet high. The eastern niche has some figures of 
Rishis, and in the western niche is a long shaped stone with eight 
figures in relief though what the figures represent cannot be made 
out. ‘Two pillars support the roof, one with a club figured on it in 
relief, the other with some indistinct letters of which va sa and Aa 
can be made out. The part which opens west contains only a ling. 
Much of the original cave remains. It is about thirty-five feet 
deep, but too dark and impenetrable for taking exact measorements, 
A little to the east of this group is a small pond known as the Bhim 
Kund. The caves are plain flat-roofed cells without benches and 
originally without pillars, All the building here is done by Angal, 








the only remaining representative of whose family is Sakhdréim 
great-great-grandson of Parshurdm and aged ninety, 

Peth, 17° 3' north latitude and 74°17’ east longitude, about 
forty-five miles south-east of Sdtdra, is the head-quarters of the 
Valva sub-division, with in 1872 a population of 4971 and in 
1881 of 5672. The town lies close to the junction of the provin- 
cial Poona-Kolhapur and local fund Peth-Sangli roads, and besides 
the sub-divisional revenue and police offices has a post office. 
The 1872 census showed 4799 Hindus and 172 Musalméns, and the 
1881 census 5433 Hindus and 289 Musalmns, There wae a muni. 
cipality under the old Act which was abolished in 1872-73. As its 
name indicates the town is one of the local trade centres, the chief 
articles of trade being grain and cattle. The chief traders are well- 
to-do Gujars who deal chiefly in raw sugar and tobacco, which 
buy from the cultivators an export through Chiplun in Rat 


1 See above p. 511 note 1, 
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A yearly fair attended by abont 5000 people is held in the village 
in February. The fair is chiefly noteworthy in the eyes of the 
people for the yearly occurrence of a miracle, the breaking of an iron 
chain by anaged Mang who is endowed with the necessary strength 
by the spirit of the deity which enters into him after much loud 
supplication, The performance of the miracle, however, is but 
poor. The chain is very old and rusty and is fastened to a ring in 
the pavement of the courtyard. A decrepit Mang advances to the 
gate of the courtyard surrounded by others of his caste who sing or 
rather yell an invocation to the god. The old Mang tugs at the 
chain banging it down on a sharp stone till it is worn through. 
The demeanour of the crowd hardly betrays the smallest belief in 
the miraculous nature of the performance which falls far below the 
level of the commonest juggling. 

Pimpoda Budrukh, a small village about sixteen miles north 
of Sidtdra and sixteen miles east of Wai, was in 1830 the scene 
of the death of Narayan Povdr a cultivator who at the age of nine 
became famous by his art in catching venomous snakes. It was 
given out that he was an incarnation of the deity Nirdyan who 
was to rid the conntry of the English. Thonsands flocked to see 
the new deity. The sick came to be healed and prophecies were 
found out about him. After six months the boy died of the 
bite of a serpent. He was expected to rise again, and besides in the 
Decean the belief caused moch excitement both in Bombay and 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri" 

Lay cee a village of 661 people, lies fonr miles south-west of 


Dahivadi at the junction of the Pusesdvli-Shingnapur and Satdara- 
Pandharpur i while from the former the Tasgaon-Mograla road 


branches off a mile north. Pingli ia the site of an irngation 
pond on a small feeder of the Man three miles above the head works 
of the Gondoli canal. About half a mile from the village along the 
Shingnipur road is a very fair camp. A little snipe and duck 
shooting 1s to be had and rock grouse are abundant. 

Prachitgad in Vilva, about forty miles north-west of Peth, isa 
hill fort projecting westwards from the edge of the main range of 
the Sahyadris with the Konkan on three of its sides and joined to 
the Deccan on the fourth side bya narrow strip. The fort is in 
® very inaccessible situation at the junction of the village of 
Rundhiv in Satara with Nairi and Shringirpur in the Ratnd- 





1 Oriental Christian Spectator, I (1830) 246-247, 279-281. The Rev. Mr, Nesbit 
wrote (Or. Chr. Spec. V. 185-186) of the boy's tomb in 1834: The boy is buried at the 
spot where he first received divine worship, His little coat is spread over the slightly 
clivaied mound that surmounte his ashes; his shoes are placed at the lower emi of it ; 
and a piece of shining metal is put at the head to represent his face. The sticks he 
used to bear in his hand lie at the sides of the tomb; and thousands of toys, with 
which he was presented by his worshippers, are ranged at some distance behind him, 
Two Erihmans and a shepherd who bas turned a devotes wait upon him continually 
with music singing and incense burning. A regular house is built over his tom 
and a quepkeepee’ ke built another close by where he dis of such articles as 
may be required by those who come to make offerings or falfil vows to the deceased 
god, Compare Jour, Roy, As, Soc. VIL. (Old Series) 109-112. 
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iri district, The paths to the fort pass over the crest of the 
Sahyddris through thick forest or over sheet rock and unite at a 
point about a mile from the fort. It is about four miles either 
from Rundhiv or Jévli the nearest villages. Jévli is four miles 
from Peth Lond the favourite halting place on the east side of the 
south Tivra pass which there joins the Vasna valley track, The 
ath to Jdévli rans north-west from Peth Lond and seems to haye 
bar the one most used in former days. Rundhiy is four miles 
south-east of Mala' the village at the top of the Mala pass. From 
the junction of the two paths it is about a mile to the edge of the 
Sahyddris and from here a winding path leads on toa small neck 
or gorge about thirty yards long and about two hundred feet below, 
crossing which the gate is reached, A narrow ledge rons at the 
level of the gate right round the fort and at the western end 
communicates with a steep path leading down to the Konkan. 
Above this ledge is a scarp varying in height from ad to six 
feet and crowned with towers on the east and west and a wall; 
round loopholed for musketry. The wall is in parts composed of 
énormous boulders unmortared, in others of smaller stones to 
which mortar has been ape On the west is a sort of aaa 
fortified by a tower capable of mounting several guns, ‘The top is 
undulating and in area not more than three or four acres at the 
outside, tho extreme length being not more than two hundred and 
the breadth not more than one hundred yards. Under the scarp on 
the south side are some cave ponds filled with excellent water. On 
the top on the west is a large pond and one or two smaller ones 
with a less certain supply. There are ruins of buildings all over 
the fort, The head-quarters apparently were near the centre on 
the east side. There is nothing to show what the other buildings 
were. Who built Prachitgad is not known, but the character of some 
of its masonry points to a considerable age, perhaps anterior to 
the Musalman rule. In 1862 Prachi tgad 1s mentioned as a dismantled 
and ruinous fort with ample Water. It was said to have contained. 
4 garrison of 300 men but was then deserted and not garrisoned. 


Prachitgad was never the scene of any notable event ontil 1917 
when it was seized by a Gosdyi named Chitarsing who gaye 
himself out to be the younger brother of the Sétéra Réja 
Shihu. The real Chitursing was, by his gallantry, an object 
of much interest at the time, and bemg considered dangerously 
hostile to the Peshwa, Trimbakii Denglia seduced him to a 
conference and imprisoned him in the fort of Kangori in Koléba 
where he eventually died. The pretended Chitursing however 
gare out that he had escaped to Prachitgad. He got possession 
of the fort by a daring enterprise suggested by a traditionary 
account of ache exploits. From before the time of Shivaji it 
Was usual for Villagers to supply leaves and grass for thatok 
the fort houses. The insurgents having corrupted one or two 
persons in the garrison a party of them each load with a bundle of 
Srass, with his arms concealed in it, appeared at the fort gate in 


1 Seu above Mala p- 20, 
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the dress of villagers to deposit, as they pretended, the annual 
supply. Admittance being thus gained they surprised the garri 

and possessed themselves of the fort.! From Prachi as his 
head-quarters, the pretended Chitursing plundered the surrounding 
country until the fort was taken by Colonel Cunningham on the 
10th of June 1818. He encamped as near as the forest would permit 
and shortly afterwards occupied a high hill which immediate 
somnmanded the place. The commandant was sent to with a demand 
for surrender but without effect. Captain Spiller was admitted 
under a flag of truce and did all he could to induce the garrison 
to surrender. They promised to do so. But Colonel Cunningham, 
not relying on their promises, sent back during the night for one 
of the guns which had been brought the previons day to the top of 
the adjoining south Tivra peer By the exertions of the detachment 
and assistance sent from Sitdéra the gun was mounted by two in 
the morning. The commandant was warned of the consequences if 
the fort was not immediately surrendered. No satisfactory answer 
was received andthe shelling began. The first two shells caused 
considerable alarm, but the cover was so good that the garrison 
could not be reached and finding this out they defied the British 
force. Captain Spiller then proposes to blow up the gate with 
musketry and Assistant Surgeon Redford volunteered to accompa 














him. Fifty men of the 6th Regiment and a party of the auxiliar 
force were then formed and advanced to the gateway on the opposite 
side of the tower. A heavy fire prevented the besieged soepnceit 
what was going on at the gate. hole was blown through the gate 
sufficient to admit Captain Spiller, but a grenadier stuck owing 
to his cartridge box. Captain Spiller returned and enlarged the 
hole enough to get every one through. Colonel Cunningham and 
Surgeon Redford had by this time joined the party. They all got 
through one by one and concealed themselves in the gateway till the 
whole party had entered. pe | then rushed upon the garrison 
who were completely surprised and fled panic-stricken in all directions, 
The fort was taken without the loss of «man. The enemy had five 
men killed and the fort subheddr wounded, and Chitursing and 
family were taken prisoners. | 
'Prata’pgad Fort in Javlij3548 feet above sea level, twenty miles 
north-west of Medha and by-road eight miles west of Mohébeleshvar) 
is built ona range which forms a spur of the Mahdbaleshvar hills 
separates the villages of Par and Kineshvar commanding the road 
between them. The fort from a distance looks like a round-topped 
hill, the walls of the lower fort forming a sort of bend or crown 
round the brow. It can be visited with gress ease from Malcolm 
Peth. An hour’s drive down by the excellent Fitzgerald pass road 
brings the visitor to the pretty travellers’ bungalow at Vada or 
Ambenali a small hamlet within the limits of Bheroshi village. 
Ponies or chairs with bearers are to be had here during the fair 
weather. About three quarters of an hour’s easy climbing leads 





,, Compare Grant Duff's Mardthds, 63 note, 632; Pendhari and Maratha War 
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* Pendhari and Maritha War Papers, 366; Bombay Courier, 20th June 1918; 
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to the fort gateway, most of the 1 way lying through small, but 
in places thick, freed: On passing, the gateways the ontwork of 
Abdalla’s tower lies to the - ight while the path to the upper fortis 
on the left.» The temple of Bhavani ison the eastern side of the 
lower fort’ It consists of a hall and shrine, the hall with wooden 
pillars about 50’ long 30° broad and 12'high. The shrine is of stone. 
fe contains a black stone image of Bhavani with some fine clothes 
belonging to it. The roof of the temple is flat inside. Outside is a 
leaden covering put up by the Sitdra aie Pratdpsinh (1818 - 1839) 
and over the Ene is. a small oe or shikhar, The temple is in 
good repair but unattractive and only worth a visit on account of 
its historical associations, The western and northern sides of -the 
fort are gigantic cliffs with an almost vertical pee in many places 
of seven or eight hundred feet. The towers an bastions on_ the 
south and east are often thirty to forty feet high, while there is in 
‘most places a scarp of naked black rock not much lower. 

In an inspection report of 1842 Pratipgad is described as 
occupying the highest point of the range with a fulland commanding 
view of the surrounding country, The west and north sides wero 
very steep and inaccessible, both covered with huge masses and 
& vast precipice of trap rock. On the east and south the hills 
were more sloping and covered with a dense wood in contrast 
with the rocky west and north, and gradually descended 
to the valleys separating Mahdbaleshvar and the Kineshvyar 
range on the east and the Konkan valley on the west, It 
consisted of two forts, an upper fort built on the crest 
of the hill and a lower fort immediately below on the south 
and east, both overlooking the surrounding country and guarding 
the passage to the hill on almost all sides. One approac 
however, was not so strongly guarded as others, which, passing 
over al easy ground fit for a mortar battery, led to a tower 
locally known as Abdulla’s tower. From the tower the ascent 
ran up a steep and ragged pathway along the south of the 
outwork and completely defended by it. The pathway led to the 
éntrance between two strong towers through two narrow and well 
built gates. From the lower to the upper fort were two entrances 
one of them on the north-east corner. It was a mere opening 
without a gateway between two towers very weak but for a precipice 
ontside, The fort walls varied in height according to the nature 
of the ground. The parapet wall was very slight and the rampart 
only three feet broad. The upper fort, built upon the crest of the 
hill, was 200 : arde long by 200 broad and contained several 
Permanent buildings for residence and & temple of Mahddev. 
A remarkable tree stood on the highest part of the fort ; from this 
tree and the northward Wis & steep and rugged descent to the 
wall on the north, below which was a large pond and a good stono 
well with never failing water. The lower fort, 350 ya long by 
120 broad, was on the seastern and southern side of the hill. 
The southern side was rocky and preci itous, while the eastern side 
hi . strong outwork ending in the tower above mentioned 
whieh commanded the approach to the place. The onutwork was 
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said to have been added by Shivaji after the murder of the 
Bijipur general Abdulla properly Afzul, whose head is buried 
beneath the tower which bears his name. At the end of this 
outwork, where it joins the lower fort, appears to have been a 
gateway now destroyed. The entrance to the fort lay on the 
south of the outwork, but the approach to it was completel 
commanded by the walls of the outwork which overlooked the pat 
the whole way up to the entrance. The entrance was well protected 
and very strong, the space between the towers on each side not 
exceeding four feet, the pathway very steep and rugged, and a 
double gate or doorway forming the actual entrance. The only 
buildings in the lower fort were a few ruined hats, some houses of 
Brihmans, and a well furnished temple of Bhavani. There were 
two ponds, one east below the steep descent leading from the upper 
fort, the other south on a point of rock. Both contained an 
unfailing supply of excellent water. In 1862 Pratdpgad is noted 
as a sony fort with ample water-supply and provisions. It was 
garrisoned by ten of the Sdtdra police.? ; 

Pratapgad was built in 1656 by the famous Brihman minister 
More Tirmal Pingle at the command of Shivaji, who pitched 
upon this high rock near the source of the Krishna, thereby 
securing access to his possessions on the banks of the Nira and 
the Koyna, and strengthening the defences of the Pir pass.= In 
1659 the foot of the hill was the scene of Shivdji’s famous inter- 
view with the Bijapur general Afzulkhdn and of Afzulkhdn’s 
treacherous murder.’ In the rains of 1661, Shivéji, unable to visit 
the famous temple of Bhavéni at Tuljdpur, dedicated with 
solemnity a temple to Bhavani on Pratapgad fort‘ In 1778 
Sakhirim Bapu, a famous Poona minister, was confined by his 
rival Nana Fadnavis in Pratépgad and from here secretly removed 
from fort to fort until he perished miserably in R&ygad.® In 1796 
Nina Fadnavis, flying from the intrigues of Daulatray Sindia and his 
minister Biloba to Wai and the Konkan, threw a strong garrison 
into Pratdpgad and went to Mahdd." In the Mardtha war of 1818 
Pratépgad surrendered by private negotiation, though it was an 
important stronghold, had a large garrison, and could much annoy 
the country round Wii. 

Pusesa'vli in Khatdv, twelve miles south-west of Vaduj, is a 
municipal town, with in 1872 a population of 2456 andin 1881 of 
2569. The municipality was established in 1854 and had in 1882-83 
an income of £120 (Rs. 1200) and an expenditure of £101 (Rs. 1010). 
Besides the municipality Pusesdvli has a dispensary, a Collector's 
bungalow, a post office, and a weekly market on Wednesday. The 
dispensary was founded in 1871, and in 1883 treated ten in-patients 





* Government Lists of Civil Forts (1862). 2 Grant Duffs Mardthds, 67. 

* Details of the interview and murder are given above pp, 234-237. 

“ Grant Duff's Mariithds, 83. 

* It is a suggestive irony of fate that Sakhdrim Bapo,a descendant of Gopinath- 

mt Bokil, who decoyed his master Afrulkhan to the treacherous interview and anair. 

er in 1659 should, 120 years after this event, have to look down, with the tremend- 

ous abyss of 4000 feet of black ragged rock on his west, on the eastern side where 
his ancestor Gopindthpant pledged to Shivaji the treacherous oath which betrayed his 
master to the stab of the murderer, Grant Duff's Mardthds, 426, 

* Grant Duff's Mardthds, 525. 
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and 3638 out-patients at a cost of £144 (Rs. 1440). Pusesdyli is a 
small trade centre with about 120 traders, mostly Brahmans, Gujarat 
and local Vanis, Telis, and Koshtis. In 1818, while pur: i2 
General Smith's division reached Pusesdvli on the ith of January,' 
In 1827 Captain Clunes notices it asa kasba or market town with 
380 houses, twenty shops, and wells.? 
‘Rahimatpur in Koregaon, 17° 35’ north latitude and 74° 17 
: longitude,/is a ie town of 6082 people on the Sitdra- 
Tasgaon road, seventeen miles south-east of Sitdra, seven miles south 
of irecean: and about three miles beyond the fying bridge on the 
Krishna at rca Besides the municipality Rahimatp has a 
sub-judge’s court and“a post office, The 1872 census showed a total 
pulation of 7168 of whom 6678 were Hindus and 490 Musalmdns. 
the 1881 census showed a fall of 1086 or 6082 of whom 5590 were 
Hindus and 492 Musalmaéns. The municipality was established in 
1853 and had in 1882-83 an income of £649 (Rs. 6490) and an 
expenditure of £704 (Rs, 7040), A weekly market is held on 
Thursday and Friday. Rahimatpor is a proesy large trade centre 
with about 155 well-to-do traders chieft rahmans, Mérwiir and 
Gujarét Vanis, Shimpis, Sanga Maritha Kunbis, Jains, Koshtis, 
Sirs, and Musalmans. OF these traders the Bréhmans are 
generally moneylenders, Bombay and English piece-goods twist 
and silk are brought by the Marwar Vénis from Poona and Bombay ; 
the Vanis Jains and Maritha Kunbis buy from the Towers raw 
sugar, turmeric, earthnuts, and coriander seed, send them in 
bullock carts to the ports of Chiplun, Réjdpur, and Mahdd, and 
bring from those ports salt, cocoanuts, dates, and spices. ‘The 
Musalméns Sangars and Koshtis buy twist from the Mérwér Viinis 
which the Musalméns weave into turbans and the Sangars and 
Koshtis into waistcloths, women’s robes or Ingdis, cotton sheets or 
pisodis, and other hand-made pigce-goods, ‘There are three 
schools, one of them Hindustan}. ( The chief object of interest 
in the town is a mosque and mausoleum, which, with the name, 
show that Rahimatpur was a head-quarter town under Muham- 
) rule. The mosque is about forty feet long by twenty 
feet broad and Opens to the east. The inner roof is divided 
mto six vaulted divisions made by two lines of Saracenic 
arches running from north to south and two from east to west. 
There is a good deal of ornamental work about the arches and 
walls. The shafts of the pillars supporting the arches are in a single 
rectangular course. The roof above is flat with a small parapet 
and projecting eaves supported by brackets at intervals. East of 
this 8-4 raised stone platform forty-five feet square and three feet 
high with a projectin: margin, and in the centre a - ipe for a 
fountain, To the east of this again is a domed macecteedd about 
thirty feet square. The usual tomb inside the s ring of the dome 
is about twenty feet off the ground and the whole about forty feet 
igh. In the centra of eac side is a small door about two fect 
; five broad. The mausclenm seems to have been built in honour 
fhe eandullékhén, a distingnished Bijdpur officer who flourished in 
~ 8 Of the seventh Bijépur king Mahmud (1626-1656). He 
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died about 1650 (1. 1053 or 1059). The mosque has four inscrip- 
tions one on each side, The east side inscri iption runs : 
On the death of Randulla‘kha'n Sa‘hib Baha'‘dur he went tofheaven 
on account of his merits. He was reckoned as one of the brave in 
the world. He died whilespeaking. The date of his death is 1053. 
Nothing like this ever happened. There was a saying in heaven 
that this man was one of the lords of the world. He obtained a 
Place in the hearen of hoavens near the gods. This is a wonderful 
The west side inscription runs : 
This Handulla‘kha'n was highly praised by people for his good 
sote, and because he assisted the kings’ throne he was given the 
rank of minister, This chief got the victory over many forte strong 
and fine in appearance. He was charitable, kind, strong, and at the 
same time learned; thus this man was known throughout his life 
for these qualities and his fame was spread throughout the world. 
| This famous Vasir died with all his pomp, in the yoar 1059. 
The north side inscription runs : 
This is the wonderful ‘Ghumat’ of the holy Randulla kha'n which 
ia famous throughout the world. The air of this Ghumat is excellent 
like heaven, and the Ghumat being wide looks beautiful Tho chief, 
friendly to Handulla’kha'n, ordered this inscription to be written. 
While they wore writing there was a word from God. There ia no 
Ghumat like this Ghumat. Handulla'‘kha'n Sa‘hib whose body was 
like the sun, rested peacefully in this Ghumat in 1050. 
The south side inscription runs : 
By the grace of God this man was blessed in his life as ho was {n 
& former state of existence. His body was handsome. He became 
victorious in every war and waa yery skilful in aesaults and battles. 
Being inventive he had need of noone. He confided in no one and 
did every thing for himself. He conquered every famousplace. Ho 
Was the most ralorous inthe world this Handullakha'n Sa‘hib. 
About a hundred yards south-east of the mosque, on the south of the 
road, is a tower about fifty feet high with a slope bending down 
to the ground on the west. This is an_elephant water-lift which 
supplied power for the mosque fountain) At Brahmapuri on the 
Krishna, three miles south-west of the town, is a Hindu temple vf 
Vithoba, in whose honor a yearly fair lasting for a month is held 
in Margshirsh or November-December and is attended by about 
8000 people. The cultivatorsinthe neighbourhood of Rahimatpur 
are considered to be some of the most prosperous in the district, 
the burden of debt and land assessment being unusually light. 
In April 1791 Major Price notices Rahimatpur as a considerable 
town marked by a mosque with a swelling dome While | ursuing 


Béjiray General Smith reached Rahimatpur on the 6th of I ebruary 


1518 and here he was joined on the 7th by General Pritzler and the 
combined force went to Sdtdra” In 1827 Captain Clunes describes 
Rahimatpur as a market town belonging to the Patvardhans with 
500 houses, 110 shops, a water-course, and wells.® . 
Rena'vi, about five miles east of Vita, isa small village on 
the east of the Khandpur plateau. It is celebrated for an old 
temple of Revan Siddh a local saint said to have been under the 
special favour of the god Dattdtraya anda great favourite with 
the Lingayats, Among other fabalous exploits he is related, 





1 Memoirs of a Field Officer, 260, . 
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when staying at the honse of a Bréhman in Vita who had lost 
his ion children, to have ordered the wife to cut the last child 
into seven pieces from which he created seven new children. He 
is said to have attained immortality and is believed still to hover 
about the, locality, The temple consists of an image-chamber with 
a mandap, all walled in but without a spire, the whole about thirty 
feet by thirty. It is a conspicuous object on the south side of the 
Karéd-Bijéper road as soon as the platean is reached. A yearly fair 
attended by about 500 people is held at the temple in February, 
Ra‘jpuri'in Jévlihas a grou of caves, situated, as the crow 
flies, 4 five miles Pe hay HS Wai and about midway between 
Bavdhan and Panchgani. The caves which are almost who y natural, 


although there are four or five separate entrances, They face nearly 
due east and are picturesquely situated about 100 feet below the little 
village of Rajpuri and about 4000 feet above sea level. The oud 
is about fifty feet high, forms the corner of a small ravine, and 


fine creepers hang ally, below the ground shelves steeply 
away and is studded with ‘some fine mango trees, one or two 
chémphas, and a jambhul. The most northerly entrance leads into 
& cave temple dedicated to Kartikavdmi. The cave is small in size, 
but penetrates deep into the hillside at its north-west corner From 
this cave it is possible to gain access to all the others without gre 
going outside, but the communication between the fourth and fi 
caves is by a mere hole through which it is possible to creep only with 
difficulty, ‘These four eaves are full of carved stones, some in good 
preservation and some much worn With age. Sitdbdi’s arm , with the 
pustule on the palm of the hand, figures conspicuously on several of 
The fifth cave is the most curions of all.) Almost the 


cave is dedicated. The ponds are filled by a spring which issues 
beyond the caves to the south and is introduced by a small channel 
into the southern corner of the southernmost cave. It is then led 
into the back of the figure of a bull and Passing through the animal’s 
body it issues in a strong stream from its mouth. The figure is of 
stone, but has been carved elsewhere and merely placed in its 
pacer situation. Outside, in front of the caves, is a figure of the 

ull or Nandi under a canopy. Beneath its mouth is the figure of 
yan represented as feeding it with oil-cake. Resting against 
the outer wall of the caves is a stone tablet bearing an inscription 
In old indistinct characters apparently Marathi. Towards tha 
northern extremity the mouth o the caves has been built up to 
Support the rock above which threatens to fallin. A fair, chiefly 
attended by Brahmans , 18 held at the cave every third year in Kirtik or 
October-November, A Gurav living in R4jpuri looks after the caves. 
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Sada‘shivgad, four miles north-east of Kardd, is one of the Chapter XTV. 
chain forts built by Shivaji. Its defences consist of alow scarp of _ Fidos. 
black rock with some light walls originally nine feet high now =~ | 
nearly in ruins. The ascent is by a very steep little gery Renee 

th from the north from a hamlet on the south of the K - 
Bideer road. The top is about twenty-three acres in extent and 
uninhabited. On the north side is a high gateway fallen into a 
well and there were four high bastions which fell fifty ago, 
The fort has also some ponds dug on the soil but not built in with 
masonry and some cave ponds all empty. On the hill top 1s a small 
temple of Mahddev at which a fair is held on the dark fourteenth 
of Magh or February-March. In 1862 Saddshivgad is noted as a 
dismantled and ruinous fort. It had no garrison and had no water 
or supplies,! 

Sangam Ma‘huli. See Minor. Sancam Misocns, 

Sa'ta'ra,* north latitude 17° 31’ and east longitude 74° 3’, so called Sandna, 
from the seventeen or satara walls towers and gates which the 
Satdra fort was supposed to possess, is the head-quarters of the 
Satéra district and sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 29,028, 

With a height of 2320 feet above sea level, Satara is about sixty 
miles from the coast, sixty-nine miles south of Poona, and seventy- 
six miles north of Kolhépur, The 1881 census showed that Satara 
ia the twelfth city in the ombay Presidency with a town site of 526 
acres and 4 population of 29,028 or fifty-five to the square acre, 
Sdtdra town is bounded on the north by the new Poona-Satdra road, 
on the west by the Yavteshvar hill, on the south by the fort, and on 
| the east by an offshoot of the fort hill, Its greatest length from 
east to west is about two miles and from north to sou about 
one and a half miles. Seen from a distance of nearly three miles Description. 
on the new Poona-Sétéra road, the town is situated at the base of 
the fort, and in a semicircular recess on the south-western border 
of the valley formed by the fort and the Yavteshvar hill. Tt 18 
built on the slope below a range of hills which form the end of a 
spur running down from the Sahyddris near the hill station of 
Mahdbaleshvar which is twenty-nine miles to the north-west. This 
high situation has given a great advantage in health since all 
drainage goes to the Yenna on the north by means of many small 
brooks rising from the hills on its threesides. The tableland, which 
stretches along the summit of the Sabyddri hills as far as Mahd- 
baleshvar, varies very much in width ; at Sdtéra it ends in a rock the 
highest peak of which is about 1500 feet above the town. Close 
under the peak is the small but sacred temple of Yavteshvar. From 
the peak the range slopes rapidly down to the south-west corner of 
the town where it has been tunnelled to forma roadway. Continu. 
ing its course to the south-east it rises again 900 feet above the 
plain and forms the steep flat-topped hill known as Manglai Devi or 
the Satara fort. This dominates the south of the town. A bold 
spur jutting northward from Yavteshvar and a small shoulder 


' Government List of Civil Forts (15862), . 
* This account has been mainly contributed by Mr, C. W, Hichardson, Huzur Deputy 
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projecting similarly from the fort form partial enclosures on the 
east west and south. The best view of the town and neighbourhood 
is fromjthe fort. Immediately below, the town is seen well wooded 
and partly sheltered on the north-west by a spur of the Yavteshvar 
range and completely so on the west and south by the connecting 
saddle-backed ridge and the fort. The different spurs running 
from the Sahyddris in a south-easterly direction stand out like giant 
buttresses enclosing between them rich valleys along the centre of 
which rivers, fed by the springs along the high land and by the 
rain falling on the neighbouring hills, ran a rapid course and are 
disc into the Krishna, On the north-east, at a distance of 
about twelve or fifteen miles, isa spur of the Mahddey range of hills 
among which the hill forts of Chandan Vandan (3841) and Nandgiri 
(3537) stand out conspicuously; whilst the huge hill of Jaranda, 
sacred to Hanuméan, is seen raising its vast crest, about seven miles 
to the east of the town. | 

A visitor from Poona will probably enter the municipal limits 
by the village of Karanja. He may note just west of that village, 
north of the road, the small pillar which marks the site of Aurang- 
zeb’sencampmentin 1700, Passing the race course on the right, and 
leaving the main road a mile further on, he will continne his course , 
to the travellers’ bungalow. Thence meeting the old Poona road 
he will start due south up the hill, till he again joins the mail road | 
at the post office, passing the treasury and head-quarter offices on 
his right. From the post office he will have choice of two roads 
for entering the town. Taking the lower which runs due west he 
will ep between the jail on the left and the Police he: . 
on the Bent, A quarter of a mile further are the livestock and | 
grain markets in an open space on the left and the vegetable and 
meat markets on the right. ‘The street here turns south-west and 
meets the main thoroughfare of the city in the Bhavani Peth., Turning 
again west, of the sixty yards, passing between the city post office 
and the a constable's office, fa will find himself in a square. ‘The 
western side is lined with the old and new palaces of the Rajds 
Pratapsinh and Apa Siheb, now the High School and District 
Judge’s Court. Its south-west corner contains the stables of the 
Raja, and the north-west the road leading to the Jalmandir or water 
pavilion. Having seen these he will retarn to the sc uare, and, 
taking the road past the south wall of the High School, will pass 
Shupakar’s Tank, and continuing west out of the city to the store 
reservoirs. Retnrning again to the square and driving east he will 
go by the main thoroughfare past the Civil Hospital ond the principal 
mosque of Amina Naikin and meet the upper road which started 
from the post office junction. ‘Turning up this to the right he will 
pass suecessively the Rangmahdl or private palace of the Rajds, the 
old Adilat véda or public offices on the left, the Mamlatdér’s offices 












down Daflekar’s 
mansions. Passing this road, and keeping to the left. he will 
aa funnel by driving thro gh which a fie view is obtained of Parli 
= the Urmodi valley, In this manner most of the objects of 
mneerest will have been passed. The southern part of the town is 
| iton a slope, some of it rather steep being the lower 
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declivities of the fort hill. The centre of the town is fairly 
level and remarkably well wooded, but a good deal cut up by 
the streamlets which ran throngh it. The chief stream is the 
Krishneshvar which runs from Yavteshvar avd the tps? of 
which form the mainstay of the present water-supply. The main 
street is a broad thoroughfare while the lower road is also wide. Bat 
the buildings in both are of small pretensions and there is little 
either picturesque or attractive in the streets, apart from the 
people and shops which impart plenty of life and variety. The 
square containing the old and new palaces is fairly large and the 
effect of the large buildings on its west is not unimposing though 
itis disfigured by the mean buildings on the eastern side, Alto- 
gether the town, thongh pleasing when viewed from the fort and 
beautifully situated, hardly gains on acquaintance with the interior. 

The climate of Satara is one of the best in Western India and is 
said to be particularly good for Europeans, The hot season generally 
sets in about the beginning of March. Its beginning is sometimes 
sudden and well marked, but more frequently gradual; and the heat 
of the weather increases pretty steadily during the month. The in- 
door thermometer reaches considerable elevation at an early period 
of the day not beginning to decline until eight in the evening. In 
ordinary years the heat reaches its maximum in April. In the 
early part of May the temperature somewhat declines ; and after the 
middle of the month, westerly winds become more prevalent, and 
the air is cooled by the clonds which then begin to form on the 
neighbouring mountains. Throughout the hot season the early morn- 
ings are calm and serene and the airis cool and pleasant until about 
seven. After eight in the morning the heat rapidly increases. The 
early part of the day is generally still, or there is a light air veering 
from east to north. The exceptions to this generally occur in March, 
particularly about the period of the equinox (21st March), at which 
time a high hot land wind occasionally blows throughout the day. 
Soon after midday a strong westerly breeze sets in with a sudden 
gust, and continues to blow during the remainder of the day. This 
constitutes the hot wind of this part of the Deccan. It begins 
during March, between twelve and two at noon, and renerally by 
midday in April and the first half of May, after which it is usually 
the prevailing wind throughout the twenty-four hours. It blows 
with considerable strength, and is hot, dry, and disagreeable until 
sunset, when it becomes milder and less gusty, and towards dusk it 
gradually gets soft, cool, and refreshing. When it does not set in, 
till after two, it generally continues warm and unpleasant until late 
in the evening. In the early part of Muy it rarely retains ita 
warmth heyond five in the evening, after which hour it is 
comparatively pleasant, and in the latter half of the month it gains 
4 pleasant degree of wetness and an invigorating freshness, im ita 
passages through the mists, fogs, and clonds which at that time 
gather on the summits of the Sahyddris. In the early part of the 
season the westerly wind usually blows till eight or nine in the 
evening when it shifts to the northward, and is occasionally 
followed by a close night ; but during April and May the sea breeze 
generally blows with greater or less strength until morning and 
thereby ensures cool nights. April is both thermometrically and to 
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the feelings the hottest month, March is thermometerically 
coolest, but the climate of May is more pleasant to the feelin 
than either of the other two months, Two or three heavy thunder- 
showers from the eastward generally fall towards the end of May 
and occasionally one or two showers in April. Though always 
preceded by a close atmosphere, these showers oa ee lly followed 
by a canis derable abatement of the hot winds. The heat of Sdtéra 
then is neither immoderate nor protracted. It is rarely very oppressive 


to the feelings, nor does the climate in the hot season prove so 
relaxing or exhausting to the system as might be expected from 
its abstract temperature. This arises partly from the dryng of 
the atmosphere, but chiefly from its rarefaction and from the 


regularity and strength of the sea breezes. In 4 substantial thatched 
house, with the doors shut and the windows closed and screened 
between the hours of from seven to nine in the morning and five 
in the evening, the temperature in the hottest month of the season 
usually ranges between 76° and $4°. Yattis are neither absolutely 
becessary nor do they do much good. A single tafti put up in the 
afternoon is useful as a means of renewing the inner air, rather than 
of cooling the apartment, its effect being to elevate rather than to 
depress the thermometer, in consequence probably of the wind 
blowing at that time from the seaward. In the outer air the wind 
is felt to be nnpleasantly hot, but the reflected heat is by ho means 
80 goat as might be expected, or as it is found to be in less elevated 
and more inland parts of the Presidency. The parched and brown 
Sppearance of the surrounding country is agreeably relieved by the 
fresh foliage of the surrounding trees, 

Daring the first half of June a gradual change is felt from the 
dry and unpleasant heat of the hot season to the soft and retreshing 
temperature of the monsoon, On some days there is a genia 
softness of the air with westerly breezes: on others, and these 
perhaps the most numerous, the atmosphere is close and hot in the 
early part of the day ; soon after noon clouds begin to form on the 
eastern horizon, and the dar closes in with a heavy thonder-shower 
irom the same quarters, These thunder-showers vary much both 
in frequency and severity in different years. ‘The date at which the 
south-west monsoon sets in varies in different: ears, but it generally 
begins between the tenth and twentieth of yaa For one or two 
days the characteristic initiatory monsoon clouds are observed to 
oP the summits of the surrounding hills accompanied by a 
delicious freshness of the air, and at length the monsoon begins 
usually during the day, either with dense drizzling showers or with 
steady heavy rain continued for an entire day. The climate now 
gains the coolness characteristic of the Deccan monsoon ; vegetation, 
which had partially sprung up under the influence of the precedi 4 
thunder-showers, ‘now Increases with astonishing rapidity, and in a 
few days the fields and surrounding hills assume the freshness and 
verdure of a northern spring. The weather throughout the 
remainder of June, and during the month of July and greater 
part of Angust, presents the — ue general character, modified to 
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each. The weathor during these falls gets chilly and eos The 
temperature is cool, equable, and very agrecable to the feelings, 
being alike removed from sultriness on the one hand and from 
unpleasant chilliness on the other ; there is a pleasant alternation 
of dense dark gray sky with partial sunshine ; afresh breeze blows 
with scarcely any interruption from west-south-west and the rain 
chiefly falls in short though frequent showers, in the intervals of 
which exercise in the open air is very agreeable. The station is 
protected by the adjoining hills from the full violence of the raing 
and of the boisterons winds which prevail on the summits of these 
hills, and in a less degree on the narrow tract of country from their 
base to the sea-coast, while it is exempted from the scanty and 
uncertain falls and the frequent droughts of the inland country, 
only a few miles to the eastward. Although the occurrence of short 
and drizzling showers in the afternoon, which are generally most 
frequent in the scantiest monsoons, interferes with the evening 
exercise, no excessive dampness of the air is ever experienced indoors. 
Towards the end of August or see hace of it Hatin 8 the showers 
become lighter, more partial, and of shorter luration: the air is 
sensibly Teiat and warmer but still pleasant, and the wind begins 
to shift at times to the northward of west, while clouds are again 
observed to rest on the tops of the higher hills, and occasionally in 
the morning to trail along their sides ; and during the day elevated 
white fleecy clouds with large intervening ogg of blue sh 
take the ploce of the darker and denser rain clouds of the previous 
months. During the latter half of the month the air is at times 
close and sultry, but in general it is pleasantly moist and agreeable 
to the feelings. The winds are now light and variable, veering 
from north-west round by north to east. From the latter quarter 
proceed the thunder-showers that mark the close, as they usher 
in the beginning, of the monsoon. Hailstorms too are occasionally 
experienced at this time. 

The climaté of the four monsoon months, which, bunt for the 
opportune fall of the periodical rains would prove the hottest part of 
the year, is in this part of the Deccan more agreeable than that of 
the cold season. The temperature in a house during three months 
of this period ranges generally from 72° to 75°; the atmospheric 
moisture is moderate, and exercise in the open air during the day 
may be indulged in with pleasure and greater impunity than during 
the months of the culd season, During the twenty-four years ending 
1883 the rainfall varied at Sdtdéra from thirty inches in 1866 to 
fifty-eight inches in 1875 and averaged 41°52! The rainfall at the 
civil hospital situated in the town usually exceeds that in the station 
situated a mile north-east by six or eight inches. The month of 
October connects the rainy and cold seasons. Daring the first part 
of the month the sky is usually ‘chequered with clouds; there are 
occasional short heavy showers, with or without thunder, from the 
eastward ; the winds are light and changing, and the air is soft and 
occasionally close, though by no means unpleasantly warm. The 
atmosphere is without the bracing freshness so characteristic of 
sei ee 
1 Details are given above pp, 22-24, 
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the mountain air at this time ; but, on the other hand, it does not 
partake of the o pressiveness which is felt on the coast. But 
when there is a deficiency cf the late rains, a hot dry easterly 
wind sometimes prevails, succeeded by close nights. In the latter 
part of the month the sky is clear, and the air becomes dry 
and warm at midday. In the evening there is erally a light 
westerly wind and a heavy dew at night. The cold season usually 
begins in the first week of November, after which, and during the 


two following months, the climate maintains a tolerably uniform and 
steady character, The Mornings are still and cool, and frequently 
cold; and during November, but rarely afterwards, a smoky fog 
generally rests over the beds of the Yenna and the Krishna rivers 
until seven or eight, In the early part of the day an easterly or 
north-easterly wind springs up, and blows with varying degrees of 
strength, but in general very moderati ly, until three or four in the 
afternoon, when it either subsides into a light easterly air, or draws 
to the sonthward, and is succeeded by a still night. In clear 
weather, during the early part of the season, there is a poe 
copious deposit of dew. Towards the end of January the wind 
begins to draw westward in the evening, and in February the sea 
breeze generally sets in with great regularity between eleven and 
one aad! blows through the rest of the day, rendering the climate 
more agreeable than in the colder and drier months that process 
it. Such is the prevailing character of the weather of the cold 
season. But there are frequent intervals of cloudy weather, which 
lasts for a week or ten days. The coldest weather is always 
experienced when the sky is perfectly clear, and the wind 
is either due east, or one or two points to the northward of east, 
A few showers of rain generally fall in the course of the cold 
months, but they are less frequent and less heavy at this station 
than in the district to the east. They occur most frequently 
m November, though occasionally at other times <A plentiful 
fall of the late autumnal rain is not less beneficial to the climate 
than it is to the crops of the cold season, and tends more 
ely to temper the dryness and freshness of the east winds. 
ae mean temperature in the four winter months, excluding October, 
usually averages from 68° to 76°, bnt though this is the coolest 
period of the year, the weather is not so pleasant as the monsoon 
climate. The air is often unpleasantly dry, particularly when the 
wind blows uninterruptedly from the east for several days in 
succession, without drawing round to the southward or westward. 
In the cold season the temperature sometimes Varies as much as 
40° in twenty-four hours, 
_ The hills in the neighbourhood are composed of trap, ca 

in some places, as at Yavteshvar, with laterite, At Sitira the soil 
Faries in depth from two or three feet to perhaps fifteen or twenty 
and consists of a soft, spongy, easily friable murum overlying the 

trap-rock, * 

Its situation on a hill-slope gives Satara excellent natural facilities 
vor drainage. The slope is generally from south-west to north-east 
<r the stormwater ig carried off fromthe west by the large Krineshvar 
atreamlet which rises in the hills beyond the Mahard 
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in the curve formed by the Yavteshvar range, whilst that from the 
steep precipitous sides on the north of the fort 13 ae dee by six 
streamlets which flow through the town and, like the Krineshyar, 
eventually discharge themselves into the Yeuna. All these streams 
dry up pt hae the rainy reason is over. 

Satara was first formally divided into seven divisions which are 
supposed to date from the reign of Shiha I. (1708 - 1749) who is 
reputed to have done much for the improvement of the town. The 
names were Ravivar or Aditvir, Somviér, Mangalydr, Badhvar, 
Guruydr, Shukravar, and Shanvir, after the days of the week. 
There was also an independent division known as the Machi close 
under the fort.) The village of Karanja on the north and the 
suburb of Raghundthpura at its south-west corner; the quarter 
called Basappa’s Peth between Karanja and the town, the vil 
of Godoli three quarters of a mile east, and the Sadar Bazdr within 
the station have also been included within municipal limits, 
The western and southern divisions, that is the Machi and the 
Mangalvir and Shukravir Peths, are the oldest parts of the town 
proper, and probably all that existed up to the time when (1660) 
Shivaji the Great took up his residence in Sitira and made it 
the seat of government. Each of the above divisions, though of 
unequal size, was compact and had tolerably regular boundaries. 
But they contained blocks or sub-divisions with distinct names. 
These blocks have since become separate divisions, and when such 
is the case the old names eling only to the remainder of the original 
divisions from which these blocks wereformed, Hence the irregula 
shape and size of the present divisions of the town, which number 
twenty-two and vary in extent from two to 132 acres. 

OF the eight original divisions or Peths, Ravivdr Peth was the 
most easterly and was almost square, running through the whole 
length of the town. Next on its western side came a narrow strip, 
the Guruvir, then another narrow strip divided into two parts, that 
is the Budhvar or northern and the Shanvar or southern. West of 
the Budhvir division lay the Shukravir division of irregular shape 
and west of the Shanvar the Somvar division, another strip, and 
beyond it again, the Mangalvér division of irregular shape, ‘l'o the 
south of the Mangalvir Somvaér and Shanvar divisions was the 
Machi. 

The old Ravivdr division contains the following blocks: In the 
north centre Pawrdcna Gor or Pant’s shed, so called because it con- 
tained the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi. It hasan area of ten 
acres, seventy houses, and a population of 230 mostly Government 
servants. The water-supply is from two wells a small unbailt pond 
and two cisterns of Tartare: water. In the north-west the 
Matude Pera has an area of ten acres, 122 houses, and a population 
of 872 mostly oil-pressers or Telis. ‘The water-supply is from four 
wells one tank and two cisterns. The cisterns in front of the Police 

ead-quarters were built in 1872 at a cost of £40 (Rs. 400) ; in front 
of the jail is a native rest-house, In the centre are Rajaspura and 
Durga Peth. RAsasevra has an area of sixteen acres, thirty-three 


* Machi is the common name for hamlets attached to forts, 
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houses, and a ulation of 152 mostly Musalméns, | L 
the most thisk’y nopalated in the town. It has an area of two acres, 


_ Sixty houses, and a popniation of 250 mostly Mangs of the late Raja's 


artillery. Tt has one smal] native rest-house, The south-west corner 
is named Kestarkar’s Peru and inclades parts of the fort slopes. It 
has an area of twenty-seven acres, 1/2 houses, and a population of 522 
one-fourth of which are Musalmdins. The last three blocks have no 
wells or cisterns, but depend for their water-sy ly on the neighbour- 
ing sub-divisions, There remains the present vivdr division with 
anares of sixty-one acres, eighty-nine houses, and a population of 409 
mostly lime-burners, The water-supply is from two reservoirs one 
within the rest-house enclosure, the other Khe the treasury, It 
has a large rest-house adjoining the Poona- olbdpur road. 

The Gurvvir Pers contains no sey irately named blocks, With | 
urea of twenty-seven acres, 1t has 579 houses, and a ile 
2916 mostly silk-dyers and spinners, The water-supply 
twenty-three wells, one of them municipal, is 

The Suanvda Pera contains no separate block, With an aren of 
ninety-four acres, it has 777 houses and a population of 3785 about a 
fourth of whom are Bréhmans, Its water-supply is from fifty-two 
wells, one of them municipal. It has two schools, one Government 
branch vernacular and the other an American Mission school, 

The Bupavin Perg contains two blocks, The Prariraayy, on 
the north-west, called after Raja Preatg OS] nh (18I8- 1839), has an 
erea of twelve acres, 127 houses, and 4 population of 737 mostly 
tailors basket-makers and coppersmiths. te has two private anglo- 
Vernacular schools. SapAsuiy Per on the south has an area of 
ten acres, 193 houses, and a Population of 706 tly Musalmins 
reservoir. It contains the meat and vegetable markets, There 
remains the present BupuvAr Pera with an area of thirty-four acres, 
*14 houses, and a Population of 939 mostly Musalmans and Sangars 
or wool traders. The Water-supply is from fourteen wells and a 
Lovo: It has two private Marathi schools and native rest- 
house builé by the Municipality in 1874 ata cost of £129 (Rs, 1220). 

The Somvir Pera containg the Vado Gopal block, a narrow strip 
cut off from its south-west corner, It ms an area of forty-seven 













twenty-six acres, 335 houses, and a population of 181] mostly brass 
and copper smiths and dancing-girls, The water-sp ly is from 
fifteen wells and a large reservoir. If has two Jean lar schools 
1358, ramen anc’ the other private, and one rest-house built in 


| Mer-supply is from nineteen Wells, two reaaeeet and one 
fountain. This is the busiest of all he Poths and onyne aa High 
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Sehool, District and Subordinate Judge's courts, head-quarter offices 
of the Assistant and Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, and the 
rincipal shops and banks of the town. The present Saukeavig 
tes has an area of 132 acres, 182 houses, and 941 people mostly the 
poorer classes. Water is supplied from two reservoirs, alarge pond 
and twenty-eight wells one of them municipal. This division 
contains the Jalmandir or water-pavilion and some schools. 

The west portion of this Peth was separately named Kiinupura 
but has not become a distinct division. The western and larger 
half of the old Maxcatvir Pern contained the following blocks now 
separate divisions: Vyanxatrura, including a small block called 
Daavatrona, has an area of bisa Secs acres, 130 houses, and a 
population of 963 one-half of whom are well-to-do Brihmans, 
Water is supplied from thirty wells and two reservoirs, one of the 
Maritha government and the other municipal built in 1862 at 
cost of £67 (Rs.670). There are two vernacular schools, one 
private and the other Government. South of Vyankatpura lies Cur- 
MANPURA with an area of sixty-five acres, 85 houses, and a popula- 
tion of 520 more than half of whom are Brahmans. Water is supplied 
from two reservoirs, one for low castes, and twenty-one private wells, 
East of Chimanpura lies RAwicaa Gor with an area of forty-two 
acres, 208 houses, and a population of 1250 mostly Gujarati money- 
lenders, jewellers, and lime-burners. Water is supplied from twenty- 
three private wells, and there is one Government vernacular school, 
There remains the present Manoatyde Drviston with an area of 
eighty-six acres, 425 houses, and a population of 2530 one-third of 
whom are well-to-do Braéhmans mostly moneylenders, Water ig 
supplied from two large ponds and sixty-nine wells, three of them 
|} municipal. There are two rest-houses in this division, one of them 
municipal and one private, ; 

The MAcut Pera contains no separate blocks, 1t has an aren of 

twenty-seven acres, fift y-seven houses, and a population of 250 mostl y 
labourers. The water-supply is from six ah and seven reservoirs, 

Basarra’s Peru is a detached sub-division about two hundred yards 
north of the GuruvAr Pers. It has an area of two acres, forty-five 
houses, and a population of 195 mostly coppersmiths. 

RKacuuyArurura, the south-west corner of Karanja, has an area 
of eleven acres, ninety-five houses, and a population of 444 mostly 
gardeners, tanners, and hide-dealers. 

Karansa Vitiace, with an areaof about half as uare mile, has 206 
houses, a school, and a population of 2261 principally cultivators, 
It is the site of Aurangzch’s camp when he besieged Sdtséra fort in 
1700. To the village is attached a hamlet inhabited by washermen, 

Gopont Vitnacz, with an area of about half asquare mile, has 181 
houses and a population of 1217, 

The Sapae Bazdz, which belongs to the station but is under the 
Municipality, has an area of twenty-eight acres, 343 honses, and a 
population of 1954 mostly Parsis Musalmans and Mhdrs. Water ig 
supplied from seven wells. There are four private rest-houses and 
four schools three of them private and one Mission, 
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The 1872 census showed for Satara a population of 25,603 of whom 
21,824 or S5°24 per cent were Hindus, 3176 or 12°40 per cent were 
Musalmins, 549 Christians, and 54 Others, The 1881 census showed 
an increase of 3425 or 29,028 of whom 24,809 or 85°47 per cent were 
Hindus, $596 or 12°38 per cent Musalmans, 527 Christians, forty-eight 
Parsis, and forty-eight Others.' ais 

A large portion of the town was originally laid out by the late 
Major-General Briggs a former Resident at the court of the late Raja, 
and broad roads running from south to north and east to west 
were constructed as the principal thoroughfares. ‘Twenty-six miles 
of made roads are kept out of municipal funds. 

The principal outlets from the town are, one at the post office 
where a large rest-house is situated on the Poona-Belgaum mail 
road, and whence branch roads, to Pandharpur by Mabuli and 
Koregaon, to Tasgaon by Rahimatpur the old Poona road, another by 
the tunnel at the south-west angle of the town which communicates 
with Parli fort and by a crogs road with the Belgaum road further 
south ; and a third by the road running north from the Bhavani Peth 
which joins the new Poona and Mahdbaleshvar roads about o mile 
from the town. From the post office a large street rons west to 
the Bhavani Peth and another along the south of the town to the 
tunnel. From this another street branches west to the Bhavini 
Peth. ae is ah broadest street in the town and contains the 
principal shops. ~ Another large street runs parallel to this a little 
further south but has not much traffic. There are two principal 
streets ronning from south to north, the one from the Addlat vada 
to the last street mentioned and so on through the length of the 
town, the other from the tunnel turning to the Bhavani Peth. 
From the Bhavini Peth also branch two main streets, the one 
northwards to the Poona road and the other westwards through 
the Mangalvar and Vyankatpura divisions, 

The tunnel is cut: through the base of an offshoot of the hill to 
the south of the town for securing communication with the roads 
leading to Kardéd in the south-east and to the fort of Parli in the 
south-west, the burial place of Rimdés Svami the spiritual guide of 
Shivaji. It was built in 1855 soon after the death of the last 
Raja of Sdtdra, under the direction of Captam P. L. Hart. A 
tablet built at the entrance shows that the tannel was completed 
in 1855 at a cost of £2900 (Rs. 29,000) when Mr. Ogilvy was 
Commissioner of Satara, 

_ The city has 4084 houses of which ninety-eight are of the 
better sort and 3986 of the poorer sort. The better class of houses 
are, as a general rule, built upon a plinth of well chiselled cut- 
stones with a superstructure of burnt bricks and roofed with 
good seasoned wood sometimes with an upper storey. The outer 
walls of the principal houses of this class are strongly built with 
& gateway leading into an open court-yard with a veranda ruon- 
ning all round the main building. The rooms and the upper 
stories have generally windows facing the court-yard. The roofs 
of the houses are invariably covered with the flat brick tiles 
ee 

Distribution details of the city population are given above pp. 557-559, 
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made inthe town, The front storeys have in some cases balconies 
facing the roads which add to the appearance of the building. 

The houses of the poorer sort have generally a coarse rubble plinth 
and are built with sun-dried bricks, the walls being in many cases 
plastered with mud. They have only one groundiioor, and when 
they have an upper storey or loft it is generally set apart as a lamber 
room. They have the doors generally opening into the streets, 
and in some instances a row of small windows. The ventilation of 
these houses is very defective as it is only from the low doorway 
opening into the street by which air finds admittance into the 
house in the daytime, while daring the night the door being 
closed, ventilation is obstructed. All these buildings are also 
covered with tiles. The internal arrangement of these houses 1s 
generally regulated according to the social position, means, and the 
religious prejudices of the owners. Houses of the better sort, 
belonging to well-to-do Bréhmans Prabhus and Marithds, contain 
generally a separate god-room, cook-room, sleeping room, store- 
room, and a hall, the hall being generally more spacious and open 
to light than the other apartments. The rooms for the female 
members of the family and bathing rooms are also provided for in 
the rear of the building. Privies_ cattle-sheds and stables are 
detached from the main building. Poor houses cannot afford such 
conveniences, but when the owner of such a house happens to be a 
Briliman these objects are attained by the use of reed or bamboo 
partition walls plastered with mud. If however the house 1s 
sufficiently large, mud walls are built to form the requisite number 
of rooms for aecommodation. Some of the newly built houses have 
been provided with means of ventilation and the old practice of 
carving the figures of animals or any mythological characters on 
the wood work of the building is dying out. Except the figures of 
such mythological characters as are considered both devotional and 
virtuous, coloured paintings on the walls are replaced by yellow 
blue and pink paints. 

The houses of Muhammadans have the halls and the female 
apartments more spacious and well ventilated, the rest of the 
internal arrangements of the buildings being the same as observed 
in Hindu houses. The Péirsis, who form but a very small portion 
of the community have their houses built entirely after European 
fashion. 

Sitérais throughout the year the seat of the judge and civil 
surgeon, and during the rains of the Collector, the assistant and 
deputy collectors, the police superintendent, district forest officer 
and district engineers for irrigation and public works. It 18 also the 
head-quarters of the chief revenue and police offices of the Satdra 
sub-division and is provided with a municipality, church, jail, court- 
house, civil hospital, high school, civil jail, post and telegraph offices, 
the offices of the staff officer, and of the deputy commissary and the 
barrack serjeant, a travellers’ bungalow, and a fort. 

On the Ist of August 1853 Sitdra was constituted a municipality, 
in 1875 declared a town municipality under Act VI. of 1873, and a 
city municipality since March 1854. To the east and north-east of 
the town are the residency and civil station in which European and 
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Native troops are quartered whilst the Sadar Bazir of the station 


forms the district municipal quarters or peth. 

In 1882-83, besides a credit balance of £2589 (Rs. 25,890) and a 
loan of £10,000(Rs.1,00,000) taken during the year, the municipality 
had a net mecome of £5127 (Rs. 51,270) or a taxation of about 
ds. G$d. (Re.19)a head, This income is chiefly drawn from octroi. 
During the same year the expenditure amounted to £9308 (Rs.03,080) 
of which £5000 (Rs. 50,000) were spent on buildings for the city 
water-supply. | 


The water-supply of Sitdra is chiefly derived from three sources 
Yavteshvar, Mahdrdara, and wells. The first is from the summit 
of the Yavteshvar hill where an intercepting masonry channel was 
made during the Maratha rule along the northern ridge which 
eatches the water from about thirty springs as they issue along the 
verge of the hill. The channel passes ised the eastern face and 
that of the dividing ridge and over the tunnel along the side of the 
fort and is distributed from the highest point of the town near the 
Kang Mahal. It supplies eighty-seven public fountains and dipping 
wells and ten private cisterns, The water is extremely pure, but 
ih spre during the hot weather (March-May) when it is most 
n ‘ 

The second is known as the Mahdrdara and is taken from three 
masonry ponds in the valley of the Krishneshvar stream in the 
Yavteshvar recesses. The water is let out by sluices into a channel 
to the large pond in the Mangalvér Peth known as Shripatriv 
Pratinidhi’s Tank and built by the Pant Pratinidhi of that name 
about 1730. From this pond the water is raised by a Persian wheel 
usually worked by two bullocks and supplied by channels to the 
western quarters of the town, the Jalmandir or water pavilion and 
the old and new palace reservoirs, and a dipping well close to 
the town library. It is estimated that the Yavteshvar and 
Mahdrdara supplies jase yield about twenty gallons a head, 
except in April May and June when they sink down to three or four 
gallons a head or even less. The public dipping wells are raised 
stone cisterns abont three or four feet deep and are divided into 
compartments for the exclusive use of different castes of Hindus 
and for Musalmans. The Mbhars and Mangs are not allowed to 
enter the enclosures where high caste Hindus draw water: and 
in some quarters of the town until lately no provision was made 
by which they could obtain it. Now at certain fountains mep are 
employed by the municipality to distribute the water to the low caste 
people outside the enclosure and at other places separate cisterns 
outside have been provided for their use. Besides the above there 
are 425 wells which however nearly all ron dry in the hot weather 
and seven ponds the water of which is mostly undrinkable. Of the 
various ponds and wells the following are worth special mention. 
The dipping well adjoiming the civil hospital in the Guravar Peth 
6 & fine bit of work and the cataainat source of supply of the 
Yavteshvar water. One of the ponds in the Budhydr Pet known 
>. the Divén’s Tank is of good masonry, 100 feet long and 10 feet 

eep with a broad flight of steps. It was built by the father of the 
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Sire Tatya Saheb Diviin. To the east of Shukravar Peth is 
jirdv’s well, a fine bit of masonry built by Bajirdv the second 
Peshwa (1720-1740), It has a flight of sixty steps and is eighty 
feet deep and sbout forty feet in diameter. The Badémi well in 
the same division behind the Jalmandir or water pavilion is a 
curious structure so called from its almond-like shape. In the 
middle of the Shanvdr Peth is a large pond called the Imé#mpuri. 
It was originally hewn out as a quarry which was afterwards 
abandoned and when water collected in it used as a pond. A 
parapet has been erected and its sides have been repaired from time 
to time. But it usually rons dry in the hot weather. 

Nightsoil is removed from the town under the superintendence 
of two inspectors. There are two iron and eight wooden night- 
soil carts for its removal and they make seven trips during the 
night. The filth is taken to the Genda Mal, an open space to the 
north, where it is stored in 330 pits each ten feet long by seven broad 
and six deep dug in the ground. Here are also removed and buried 
all dead animals. 

There are two open market-places and two market buildings. 
The Monday market is held in the southern half of the Bhavani 
square. On Thursdays and Saturdays it is held in a square to the 
south of the lower road about a quarter of a mile west of the jail. 
At all these markets grain, and at the Thursday and Saturday 
bazdrs livestock, aré brought for sale. On Tuesday mornings a 
small rice market is held in the Bhavani square. 

The permanent markets are in Saddshiv Peth and consist of three 
parallel ranges of buildings. They are on the right or north of the 
lower road about 150 yards beyond the second open earigyt gr 
There are two rows of shops running east to west about 45) feet 
long separated by weoden partitions. They are flanked by two 
smaller rows running north to south about a hundred feet long. 

In the middle of the space are two plinths, one covered, about 150 
fect long and divided lengthwise by partition walls ranning east 
and west. On these the vegetable sellers sit and the shops are 
rented from the municipality by traders of various kinds but 
principally in grain cloth and hardware. To the north is a large 
open space of about 1200 square yards usually occupied by Dhangars 
with sheep for sale. Fifty yards north-west of these markets is 
the meat market, a space of about 27 yards by 14 enclosed with 
buildings opening inwards and divided into two sections by an 
open passage six yards wide ranning east and west. This contains 
the meat stalls. All stalls and shops are rented from the 
municipality. The buildings are all plain brick with tiled roofs and 
raised on stone plinths about five feet high and are without any 
architectural pretensions. 

Most of the vegetable and fruit gardens are to the north of the 
Budhvdr Peth between Satara and Karanja and are worked by the 
Malis of Raghunéthpura. Behind the old and new palaces 1s the 
Shikhri Bagh, a palm and plantain garden in former days used by 
the Zenana people of the Afarétha Rajas and now belonging to 
Abé Saheb Bhonsle. There are other private gardens formerly 
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belonging to the Réjas of Satara and now to Abd Séheb at Khed 
two miles north-cast and at Khondiye two miles north-west. 

The station has a fair collection of roses and other plants at the 
recreation ground, while there is also a Government recreation ground 
garden supported partly by voluntary subscriptions whence plants 
and European vegetables are obtainable. The supply greatly varies 
owing chiefly to unsteadiness of demand and frequent change in the 
management. 

As above explained most of the ancient town was under the fort 
walls, According to tradition Shivaji used to reside principally 
the fort. He and his successors used the old Adalat vena as & 
court for the transaction of business. The Peshwis afterwards 
appropriated it entirely to their own nse. The Rang Mahal was 
used as a pleasure house and on the shoulder of the fort was the 
Ranis’ pleasure house, principally used by them for witnessing the 
Dasara processions. Neither these nor any other of the old buildin gs 
seem to have been remarkable for elaborate carving or for 
architectural decorations, The rooms were low and the court-yards 
the reverse of spacious. Nothing of an imposing nature seems to 
have been attempted till Raja Pratapsinh built the old palace in 1824. 

The Adalat vida is situated at the base of the fort walls not 
far from the post office junction on the road to the tunnel. Its 


' plinth is about ten feet high on the outside and was so built in order 


to obtain a level basement as the slope of the hill is considerable. 
The gateway is plain; a flight of a dozen steps leads to the court 
which is as usual rectangular about 50 feet square surrounded by 
buildings, mostly inhabited only in the upper storeys, the lower 
being long verandss opening on to the courts, Behind this is a 
solid block of buildings, The whole covers about 225 feet by 160, 
The civil courts were held in this building till the new palace was 
appropriated by Government in 1876, 

The Rang Mahal, about 220 yards cast of the Adalat vida, was 
originally a rectangular building facing north about 100 feet long 
and 50 feet wide on an enclosure 150 fect wide. It was burnt in 
1874 when the high school which had been held in it sinco 1849 
was transferred to the old palace. Shabu the first died at the Rang 
Mahal which therefore must date from at least as early as his reign. 
Directly in front of it is a large enclosure known as the mansion of 
the Sendpati or commander-in-chief. “The walls have all been 
pulled down since its confiscation at the banishment of the Sendpati 
with the Raja Pratépsinh. The enclosure was nearly 350 feet square. 

North of this is a rectangular building with two wings which 
used to be the elephant stable in the days when a number were 
required for state purposes. North of this again is the méimlatdar's 
kacheri or office. It consists of the eastern half of a mansion which 
originally belonged to the Shirkes, one of the most ancient Maritha 
families, and was confiscated by Government after the mutiny in 
1857 on proof of the complicity of the elder Shirke. 

About 220 yards east of the Adilat vida and about forty yards 
down the first turn to the right, on the left hand side of the street 
18 the Sachiv’s mansion, The block of buildings occupies about 150 
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feet square. There is a “iste with a few plantains at the back 
able ‘ 


but there is little remark in the mansion, 

About a hundred and twenty yards beyond the turn to the 
Sachiy’s mansion is that of the Daphle another of the principal 
feudatories and chief of Jath. It is of about the same size as the 
Sachiv’s mansion and has a plantain and palm garden to the north, 
The chief of late has been residing pretty constantly in this mansion. 
About eighty yards north of the Sachiy’s mansion along the same 
street is Natu’s mansion, now belonging to the descendants of 
Balvantriy Nato, one of the principal adherents of the Raja Shahaji, 
who was rincipally concerned in unmasking the plots of the Raja 
Pratépainh against the British Government from whom he received 
handsome rewards for his loyalty. This mansion is noteworthy as 
being much uséd in former days by the Peshwés as their private 
residence, 

The Pant Pratinidhi’s mansion is situated in the Pant’s Got, and 
is not in any way remarkable. Adjoining it in the south is a lar 
set of stables, The treasury and account offices with those of the 
permanent head-quarter Magistrate and Deputy Collector are situated 
im a block of buildings known as the Hajiri bungalow. They are 
north of the Poona road close to the post office junction. The 


treasury is in a two-storeyed block in the centre. The other offices . 


are in buildings lining the sides of the enclosure. A broad 
causeway leads on to the large open space forming the present race 
course. The name of this set of buildings is taken from the fact 
that it was the head-quarters and muster or hajiri ground of the 
army in Maritha times. The buildings occupy a space of about 
200 feet square. The present buildings were erected by Davlat 
Khan, the commandant of the cavalry or risila under the last two 
Réjis, out of savings accumulated from the sale of stable manure. 

The present police head-quarters are in a block of buildings 
directly opposite the jail <a about equal in size to the Hajiri 
bungalow. They were originally the head-quarters of the cavalry 
belonging to the last two Rajda. 

On a shoulder of the fort-hill was situated a small palace used by the 
Rainis asa pleasure-honse, and principally for viewing the Dasara sports. 
These sports were one of the principal institutions under Mardtharule. 
They are held in honourof the slaughterofademon named Mahishasur, 
by the devi who was created by Shiv at the intercession of the 
minor deities on account of the devastations caused by the demon. 
This demon had the form of a buffalo centaur, & ceremonies 
therefore commenced with the slaughter of a buffalo before the 
shrine of Bhavini, the patron goddess of the Mardthis, the fatal 
blow being given by the Raja himself, But first the buffalo is 
taken in procession round the city very much in the character of 
the Jewish scapegoat as a victim to carry away the sins and evils 
bodily or spiritual of the city. His slanghter isan act of merit, 
though no Hindu will eat his flesh which is big to the outcastes, 
On the same day an unlimited number of sheep and goats are also 
sacrificed in honour of Bhavani. Great veneration is paid to horses 
who are decorated in fantastic fashion and also form a principal 
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part of the processi The forehead of every horse was anointed 

rith the blood of the sheep or goat, and after that the flesh was 
eaten by the grooms or horsekeepers. The next ceremony alter 
the slaughter of the buffalo, which took place generally towards 
evening, used to be the great procession headed by the Raja and 
followed by all his nobles. In this procession it was a point of 
honour that the nobles should bear all their insignia and come in 
the highest state for which they were entitled. For instance, 
noble entitled to sit in a pdlkhi would be bound so to appear, and 
his appearance on horseback would be disrespectful. About the 
neighbourhood of the Hajiri Bungalow were planted numerous one 
trees typical again of the demon who was slain on the day. The 
procession over, the Réja struck the first tree and his followers the 
rest. The leaves of the tree were then gathered by the populace as 
the spoil of the demon. They were considered typical of gold pieces, 
and were afterwards given to friends as complimentary presents 
and wishes of good luck. The day terminated with the chief darbar 
or state assemblage of the year on which offerings were made to the 
reigning prince who in his turn bestowed dresses of honour titles 
and rewards! The only other buildings of Maratha times worth 
mentioning are the Faris Khana or store-house of camp equipage 
and the page or Raja's stables both adjoiming the large square. 

In the Shukravir Peth are two water pavilions or jalmandirs, the 
old and the new. The old pavilion, which was laid out by Raja 
Pratdipsinh in 1824-25, is a plain one-storeyed building and had one 
room of which the walls and ceilings were covered with looking-glass. 
It is now occupied by the local municipality by whom the building 
and the pleasant garden attached to it have been repaired at some 
outlay. A protty little pond between the municipal office and the 
garden adds to the attraction of the place. The new water pavilion 
owned by Aba Saheb Bhonsle was laid out by Raja Pratapsinh’s 
brother much about the same time as the old building. It has a 
large and beautiful garden divided into two parts, the upper or 
western and the lower or eastern. The upper part contains the 
water pavilion, which is two-storeyed and built on a pavement in the 
centre of a small tank. It has also a mirror-room of two apartments, 
one containing pictures of native and Anglo-Indian celebrities by 
native artists. The walls and ceiling of the other are completely 
covered with mirrors, The garden contains a large number of cocoa 
and betel palms and other fruit trees besides a good number of 
flower plants. It is intersected with parallel paths paved with well 
chiselled stones. The lower or eastern portion of the garden contains 
a pleasure-house. The buildings and gardens are up to the present 
time well taken care of and are frequented by people of all classes, 
The large open ground to the south of the garden, but within the 
enclosure of the jalmandir, is used during the rainy and cold seasons 
for foot races and athletic sports, a favourite amusement with the 
surviving Maritha nobles and retainers. ‘These sports attract many 
wrestlers from Nagpur Baroda and Gwalior. 

| Details are given below in Appendix D. | 
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The palace in the Bhavéni Peth, which is a good specimen of 
native architecture, is a four-cornered block of buildings, occupying 
several acres of ground and the large open space in front admits 
of its being seen to advantage. There is nothing very imposing 
about the facade, the white plastered surface of which is only 
broken by numerous large windows and their wooden frame-work. 
A low veranda on wooden pillars runs along the ground floor. 
There is some carving about the wood-work, but it is too 
minute to produce any general effect on the building. The 
palace is in two blocks, one block called the old and another called 
the new. The old palace built in 1824 by Raja Pratépsinh can be 
seen to advantage from a distance of more than a mile in the east, 
while its terrace at the top fifty feet from the ground commands a 
full and extensive view of the whole town up to the base of the 
surrounding hills. Its right wing contains a here cistern for the 
use of the inmates of the palace. The front hall has two balconies 
on either side of the gateway from which the chiefs and the royal 
family used to look at th 6 Slab in the large open space below, 
This palace is now occupied by the local high school and was used 
as arelicf house during the 1876-77 famine. The other block of the 
building that is the new palace is an improvement upon the old one 
and was built by Raja Shahaji in 1838 to supersede the Rang Mahal, 
a building of less pretensions immediately under the fort. A large 
portion of the buil ng COnseeane ey two rooms consisted of women’s 
quarters. The most distinguishing feature of the building is its solid 
structure. <A pateway teal: into a court-yard surrounded by a broad 
colonnade. The walls are covered with paintings of mythological 
subjects and hunting scenes. Theandience hall at the upper end on 
the western side of the courtyard dedicated to Bhavani, the patron 

dess of the Mardthds, was built by Raja Shihdjiin 1844. The 
allis eighty-three feet long forty-five broad and twenty-five high. 
The roof is supported on two parallel longitudinal rows of teak beams, 
sixteen in each row with scolloped horse-shoe arches between the 
pillars. The pillars during the Raja’s time were covered with tapestry 
consisting of rich brocade with profuse gold embroidery and ¢ angles, 
while the sides of the hall were hung with costly materials of brilliant 
coloured Ghazni silk. The hall is surrounded on three sides by rows 
of fountains, which when in play throw up jets of water nearly 
twenty-five feet high. Ina small but richly carved room opening 
from the colonnade was the royal throne. Near the throne-room is 
another in which Bhavani, the far-famed sword of Shivaji, was kept. 
In the time of the late Raja, during the Navritra holidays in Ashvin 
(September-October), the shrine of Bhavani in the palace was much 
thronged with visitors from the town and the district especially by 
the relatives, dependents, and retainers of the Maratha nobles. 
In 1876 the palace was taken possession of by the British 
Government and the andience hall, together with a part of the 
colonnade on either side, is now occupied by the courts of the 
district and subordinate judges and of the higher district officers. 
The hall is still used as an audience and reception hall on occasions 
of grand state ceremonies. 


The charitable institution called the Frere Annachhatra or 
Almshouse was founded on the 17th of September 1854 under 
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Government authority to commemorate the services rendered by the 
late Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere when Commissioner of Satdra 





between 1848and 1850. A fund was raised by voluntary contributions 


by the estate-holders bankers Government servants and pensioners. 
The amount to the credit of the fund stood on Ist January 1554 
at £1106 2s. 44d. (Rs.11,G61 as. 3). Out of the interest of the 
fund, which amounted in 1833 to £44 ds. 8d. (Rs. 441 as. pale grain 
of the value of 4s. (Rs. 2) is distributed every Sunday Tuesday and 
Thursday morning among the blind, the lame, and the helpless. At 
a place to the east of the town and north of the Pavai Nika is 
the tree near which the charity distribution takes place. The tree 
has a stone-work or pdr round it bearing a Mardthi and an English 
inscription. The English inscription runs: , 

“This Testimonial in conjunction with a charitable Institution 

has been erected in the year 1685 by subsoription of 

Ja'girda'ra and others as a respectful tribute of gratitude and 

memory of His late Highness Sha‘haji Raja of Sa'tera and of 

H. B. EB. Frere Esquire, tho British Commissioner, Sata'ra.” 7 
The number of persons receiving grain every Sunday Tuesday and 
Thursday varies from seventy-five to a hundred. 

A large building in Shanvar Peth, built originally for a jail by the 
Inte Raja, was used for that purpose till 1864. Owing to its defective 
arrangements a new jail covering ten acres of land was built in 1864 
in Malhér Peth on the site ocenpied by the late Raja's arsenals, 
opposite the police head-quarters, The jail buildings were built Me 
a gang of nearly 150 Chinese convicts. It is a fourth class jail, 
accommodating 125 persons or one prisoner to 648 cubic feet of 
space. The jail is more or less overcrowded the number of 
prisoners in ordinary times amounting to 400. Large numbers have 
recently been employed on extramural work, thereby decreasing 
the pressure on the central jail. There are two barracks for male 
prisoners running from south to north and facing each other capable 
of holding thirty prisoners each. The female ward, which is a 


detached building, provides accommodation for fourteen prisoners . 


thongh the number often varies from thirty to forty. In addition 
to these are fifteen cells,’ each capable of holding nearly ten 
wisoners 1 necessary. There is a small detached building in the 
jail used as a hospital with beds for fifteen patients under the charge 
ofa second class hospital assistant. Within the jail is one cistern 
supplied with cooking and drinking water from the Mahirdara 
reservoir and an unbmlt pond which serves as a reservoir for rain 
and spring water ordinarily used for watering the jail garden, and 
in the hot season when the supply at the cistern is generally scanty, 
for cooking and washing. The pond is the result of quarrying for the 
outer jail walls. Within the walls is a small garden where country 
and Kuropean vegetables are grown, the former for the use of the 
prisoners and the latter for the station. The other buildings are 


the office of the jail superintendent who is the civil surgeon and — 
the manufactory. Among the articles turned out by convict labour 


are tapes, ropes, trouser cloth, towels, napkins, tablecloth, blankets, 





1 Of the fifteen cells four are for under-trial S, fanr for condemned ori . 
two for Europeans, four for boys, and one pe caher eat vin ca prisoners, 
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and cane work. The number of convicts in the jail on the 31st of 
December 1882 was eighty-four. During the year 1883, 297 convicts 
were admitted and 311 weredischarged. The construction of a new 
jail has been sanctioned by Government. 

The Civil Hospital is situated in the Durga Peth on the south 
of the large thoroughfare connecting Bhavani Peth with the tunnel 
road, The enclosure covers some 2000 square yards and contains 
an in-patients’ ward and dispensing room on the south, hospital 
assistants’ quarters on the eastern and women’s ward on the 
northern side. Besides the Civil Surgeon who attends daily there 
is a resident hospital assistant. The hospital was established in 
1840 and in 1885 treated 435 in-patients and 9047 out patients at a 
cost of £1219 4s. (Rs. 12,192). 

The Municipal Office is on the north-east corner of the new palace, 
and consists of the old Jalmandir. It is conveniently situated 
adjoining the most busy quarters of the town. The library is at the 
south-east corner of the Bhavani square. It has 1761 English 
Marithi and Sanskrit books and subscribes to the daily papers 
vernacular and Anglo-Indian and is much used as a reading room 
by educated natives. Several leading English periodicals and 
weeklies are also taken. This institution also serves as a circulating 
library to the Europeans of the station whosubscribe pretty generally. 

The High School is situated in the old palace and is attended by 
among others the sons of the Pant Pratinidhi and Pant Sachiv. 
There are nine other schools eight of them Marathi and one Hin- 

~dustani. Of the eight Marathi schools one is for girls. These ten 
schools had, in 1882-83, 1523 names on the rolls and an pide, 
attendance of 1241. Since 1874-75 the High School has p f 
on an average, five pupils at the matriculation examination. 
Besides these ten Government schools, the city has an aided and 
inspected school with 102 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 82 pupils, 
Of the ninety-seven temples, built some by the Satdra chiefs and 
some by private persons, forty-four are in four divisions, thirteen in 
the Shanvir Peth, twelve in the Manglvar Peth, eleven im the 
Guruviér Peth, and eight in Vyankatpura. The remaining fifty- 
three are distributed in the other divisions ci Durga and 
R&jaspura which contain no temples. The two oldest temples of 
Maruti in the Guruvdr Peth and of Ambdébdi inthe Mangalvar 
Peth are two hundred years old. None of these temple buildings 
are of any beauty or antiquity! The most patronised is the 
Krishneshvar temple in the extreme west of the city in 
| Shukravdr division. It consists of a plain stone shrine and 
vestibule with a hall on wooden pillars and a rectangular court 
lined with cloisters. There are regular services and expositions 
of the sacred books and tho daily attendance is considerable. The 
temples of Bhuleshvar and Ganpati in the Mangalvdr Peth near 


















1 The Satara city temples are so poor because Miahuli three miles to the east is the 
of devotion for Satéra and contains all the best temples. Detailaare given above 
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the large pond and of Réni further south are also large and much 
tronise On the first day and full-moon of every month, on 
the Mondays and especially the last Monday of Shravan or July- 
August troops of people are seen on the road to Mahal. 
Many also pass this way up a Saturday on their way to the sacred 
hill of Jaranda seven miles distant. To Mahuli- also are curried 
the dead of all who can afford it in order that the bodies may be 
burnt near the sacred Krishna and the ashes carried away by the 
stream. Of the ninety-seven temples twenty-nine receive from the 
British Government yearly cash allowances varying from 2s. to 





1 (Rs. 1 - 210). 

(0 the nineteen mosques six are found each in Guruviér and 
: var Peths and the remaining seven in the Mangalvdr, Ravivar, 
and Malhar Peths and in the Ramichagot Rajaspura and Durga Peth., 
The costliest of these mosques is in the Durga built at a cost of 
£10,000 (Rs.1,00,000) by the late Raja Pratapsinh at the request 
of Amina a dancing girl. It is a plain domed whitewashed building 
about fifty feet by forty and fifteen feet high. The building fronts 
east with four Saracenic arches, another row running down the 
centre of the building. The arches are ornamented in floral patterns 
of tolerable workmanship. 


Immediately behind the southern block of market shops in the 
Sadashiv Peth is the American Mission church. Regular services 
and preaching are held in the church and open air daily and on 
Sundays. The mission has a school about fifty yards north of the 
post office. 
The station, immediately east of the town, has an area of three and 
a half square miles. It is situated very pleasingly on high ground 
about a mile from the right bank of the Yenna at the point where 
the stream reaches the more open vale of the Krishna into which it 
falls two miles lower down at Mahuli. Owing to the less confined 
sition of the station, the amphitheatre of hills rismg from the 
rders of the two rivers are seen to much greater advantage than 
from the town. . Some of the hillsin question, among which Chandan 
Vandan, Jaranda, Yavteshvar, and the hill fort of Sitéra stand 
prominent, show in their most striking forms the distinctive features 
of the secondary trap formation and give a character of peculiar 
beauty to the scenery of the Sdtdra valley. These hills form most 
striking objects in the landscape from their boldness and variety in 
shape and colour, They environ the station on the north, south 
and west in distances varying from two to eight or nine miles and 
reach heights approximately from 1000 to 1300 feet above the plain 
the forms most general in them being table-shaped and hog-backed. 
The surface of the station is well wooded and contains a large 
extent of grazing ground cut by several natural streamlets 
carrying the drainage into the Yenna. ‘The soil immediatel 
round is very Shallow and consists chiefly of a light friable yellowis | 
— murum formed from the decomposed trap with very little 
oh acil, But the black mould gradually deepens as it approaches 
ae tenna. From the rapidity with which the porous substratum 


of the soil soaks moisture and from the sloping nature of the ground 
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the surface very soon dries after the heaviest monsoon rains. There 
is very little watered land around and the neighbourhood is free 
from malarious influences. The station is most excellently provided 
with roads which intersect it im all directions and in many places are 
beautifully shaded. The old Poona road over the Nira bridge skirts 
the camp limits on the north-westand the road to Kolhapur, which is 
part of the Poona-Belgaum road, skirts its southern boundary above 
which lies Godoli village which is included in the camp limits. 
The road to Rahimatpur, which is part of the Sdtdra-Belgaum road, 
runs south-west through the station, while that to Mahuli which is 
part of the Satdra-Pandharpur road, passes nearly due east through 
its upper part. In the hot weather bia aanane of the station is bare 
and brown as is inevitable. But the abundant rainfall in the 
monsoon clothes the surrounding hills and large open spaces with 
brilliant green and gives a park-like appearance to the whole 
landscape. There are few whe will not be struck with the unusual 
verdure of Satara during the rains as compared with most Indian 
stations. This lasts usually well over October and seldom entirely 
fades till late in November, when occasionally it is restored by a 
late fall of rain. The surrounding country is not good riding and 
there is bot little game. But the drives are excellent. Few views 
are more beautiful than those of the Krishna at Mahuli and Vaduth, 
and of the Urmodi valley looking either south or south-west from 
the khind, a small opening in the hills three miles south along the 
Poona road. 

_ The magnificent avenues of trees on the old Poona road are a 
sight in themselves, and delightful views of the hills are to be had 
up the Yenna valley by driving either along the Mahdbaleshvar road 
as far as the shoulder which rons out to the north-east of the town or 
along the new Poona road to the Yenna bridge. The race course 
too is afine open space whence the country round is excellently 
viewed, 

The station water-supply is nearly all from wells, It rans very 
low in the hot weather. Daulatkhdn’s Tank near the travéllers’ 
bungalow and the new well in the Godoli pond last the longest. 
The best drinking water is to be had from the cistern near the 
Hajiri bungalow which contains Yavteshvar water. The milita 
cantonment of Satara was transferred to the civil authorities anc 
the municipality in 1867 when it became a civil station. The troops 
at present quartered consist of two companies of Her Majesty's 
European Regiment and a Native Infantry Regiment. 

Proceeding down the Mahuli road from the post office junction 
the first building is the Executive Engineer’s office on the right. 
Two hundred and fifty yards further on, also on the right hand, is 
the Collector’s bungalow and offices known as the Residency. 
Immediately east of the Residency enclosure are several blocks of 
barracks and in the north is a separate block conspicuous from its 
corrugated iron roof. Just before reaching the Residency gato a 
turn north is reached; a hundred and fifty yards down this road are 
the public gardens, the recreation ground of the European officers 
and their families. Another 150 yards lead to the European hospital, 
a low thatched building. The same distance further on is the mess 
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also thatched and easily recognizable from its size as compared 
with the neighbouring A ar The native lines are situated 
about 200 yards to the north-east of the mess, and between the lines 
and the mess is the parade ground, The Sadar bazir lies 
immediately to the north of the lines. Opposite the mess another 
road turns almost due west following which for 250 yards is reached 
the church on the right hand side of the road. About a hundred 
yards south-west of the church and in full view is the arsenal 
surrounded by a slight earthwork and a ditch. 

The church of St. Thomas was opened in 1850. It is sixty- 


three feet from east to west and sixteen feet from north to 


south, Atthe east end is a handsome stained glass window and 
a carved teak sereen. The Gothic roof is of teak and the 
pulpit of polished gray stone, The old colours of the Gth 
Native Infantry are crossed over the west entrance.’ The station 
has two Roman Catholic chapels one under the Palas rei of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay and the other under the 
jurisdiction of His Grace the peg arran Fee Goa. The chapel 
under the Bishop of Bombay is in the Military Lines, It was 
built in 1863 by the Reverend De Souza, military chaplain of Satara, 
partly from a Government contribution but chiefly at his own 
expense. The chapel under the years of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Goa was built in 1846 by public subscription and 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary under the invocation of 
Nossa Senhora De Saude. Near the chapel, surrounded by a burnt 
brick wall repaired in 1866 by the Portuguese community, is a 
cemetery. The chaplain is paid by the Goa government. About 
half a mile north-east of the European barracks is the cemetery 
planted with flowers and cypresses and other fine trees. It contains 
a remarkable tomb with a white marble cross, to the wife of 
Thomas BH. Leach, who died August 1870, and to her husband who 
died January 31st, 1875, when out with the police after a criminal 
and shot accidentally by one of his own police men, At the 
south-east corner is the grave, unmarked bya stone, of the wife of a 
sub-judge shot by her husband by accident. A little off to the 
right of the road leading to the fort is the old cemetery now closed 
where the oldest tomb is to Major Bromley who died July 15th, 
1852.7 

The chief places of interest within easy reach of Satara are Parli, 
Pateshvar, Yavteshvar,’ and the fort. The steep-sided and flat- 
topped hill fort of Sétdra lies to the south of the town and at the 
end of one of the many Sahyddri spurs jutting south-east along the 
Yenna valley. It rises rather abruptly to the height of about 900 
feet and commands the town and 5 el ie of a most extensive and 
superb panorama of hills among them Chandan and Vandan and 
the lofty ridge of Jaranda on the east, Yavteshvar and other hills 
on the west, and Parli to the south-west. It stretches for about 
1100 yards from east to west and 600 yards from north to south. 





1 Murray's Bombay Handbook, 270, 2 Murray's Bombay Handbook, 270, 
* Details are given above under Parli and Piteshvar ain alow under obit 
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Its summit is shaped like a triangle, the eastern portion of the 
tampart with a strong tower in the north stretching from the 
cher ta stern to the south-eastern angle forming its base. It is 
defended by a steep perpendicular precipice of black rock about 
sake Mb high surmounted by a masonry stone work and breast- 
works with loopholes for defence. There are only two gates one in 
the north 150 yards from the north-west angle and the other a mere 
sallyport on the south side, the same distance from the south-east 
angle. The approach to the last is almost ‘inaccessible from 
steepness. ‘That to the other is by an excellent path from the 
station. This path is about eight feet wide. It is about two miles 
long and starting from Godoli village strikes the shoulder of the 
fort hill on which the Ranis’ palace is situated about half a mile 
from that village. It crosses the shoulder about half a mile farther 
on and at a gentle gradient follows the northern slope of the hill till 
within about 250 feet of the top and directly under the western 
angle, It then turns sharp round to the east and becoming steeper 
runs up to within fifty feet of the northern gate, where it again 
turns south. Outside the gate isa small hamlet. Bastions at the 
western angle and at an angle a hundred yards north-east of the 
ae command this path on two sides. The old paths connecting 
the fort with the town are very steep and zigzag to the gate where 
they join the present path, the one from the junction of the tannel 
road with the street which runs to Bhavani Peth and the other 
about a hundred yards east of the Addlat vida, The path up to 
the gateway is within the range of gunshot from the rampart above, 
and the nearer it approaches the gateway the more vertical to the 
base of the rampart are the loopholes till within but a few yards of 
the entrance door where the way is exposed to fire from the bastion , 
in the north-east. The walls are of various materials from the huge 
boulders of pre-Muhammadan times to the small masonry of the 
later Maratha. They are generally not less than ten feet thick 
with a parapet two or three feet thick and much the same in height. 
The remains on the top are no less than nine ponds, a palace 
built by the last Peshwa Bajirav (1796-1817) and other buildings. 
In the north-eastern angle just on the brow of the strong tower 
is a temple of Mangldi Devi the guardian deity of the fort. 
Two of the ponds situated close to the north wall about 200 and 
500 yards from the gateway are of well built masonry. Their 
dimensions are about 80 yards square and 40 by 60 yards witha 
depth of 20 to 30 feet. Another pond of about the same size 
as the second of the above is situated 100 yards south of it and a 
fourth 150 yards south of the third. These ponds are merely cut 
ont of the rock. All have plenty of water and are stocked with 
fish, some of a large size. Bajiriv’s palace is an insignificant 
oblong building two stories high. It faces north and is situated 
_ midway between the first two ponds on nearly the highest point 
in the fort. It has served as barracks for European troops who 
used to be quartered in the fort and since then has been used 
oceasionally by officers of the station as a residence during the 
hot weather. After the mutiny it was thought necessary to garrison 
the fort with a small number of Euro troops, but now for man 
years this has been discontinued. For the last two years a sm 
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guard of native infantry has been kept in the fort which was recently 
surveyed for the purpose of considering its value as a defensive 
position. The nearest hill commanding it is that of Yavteshvar 
within 3500 yards, All the slopes within 2000 yards are to be 
cleared of forest and the slopes on the south and north-east, which 
ung to Aba Saheb Bhonsle, will be purchased for that purpose. 

About 1190 the fort is said to have been built by the Kolhapur 
Silahdra chief Bhoj IL. (1178-1193), better known as Bhoj Raja of 
Panhila in Kolh4par, and at the time of its building two Mhars, one 
a boy and the other a girl, are said to have been offered to the place- 
spirit and buried alive at the west gates. Sdtdra fort was always kept 
in excellent order by the Bijapur government and used as a state 
prison. Here were imprisoned Chindbibi widow of Ah Adilshah I. 
(1557-1580) in 1580 and Dildwar Khin a Bijépur nobleman in 1592. 
Shivaji captured it after a three months’ siege in September 1673. 
It was besieged by Aurangzeb and taken after five months’ siege in 
April 1700, but retaken in 1706 by a stratagem. Chanddsaheb, son 
of the Nawab of Arkot, was confined here on his capture by the 
Maratha force which invaded the Madras Karndtak in 1747. Since 
1749 it was used as a prison for the Su rey of Satara when under the 
dominion of the Peshwas. Once only did the Raja rise in 1795 and 
used the fort asa stronghold, but finding it destitute of provisions he 
surrendered to Parshurim Bhiu Patvardhan who took possession of 
it. The Peshwas occupied it till the 7th February 1518 when it 
surrendered to General’ Smith after scarcely any resistance, — 

The earlist mention of Satara appears to be in the reign of the 
fourth Babmani king Muhammad Shah (1358-1375) when with 
other forts Satara fort is said to have probably been built! In 1579 


‘the Bijipur minister Kishwar Khan falsely accused Chandbibi, the 


dowager queen, of instigating her brother Murtaza Nizém Shéh 
king of Ahmadnagar, to invade Bijdpur, and sent her a prisoner to 
Sdtara after subjecting her to many indignities? But in the same 
year on Kishwar Khin’s fall Chindbibi was released? In 1592 
Dildwar Khan, the Bijdpur regent, was sent a prisoner to Satara 
where shortly after he died. In 1673 after the capture of Parli 
Shivaji laid siege to Satara fort which had been kept in good order 
by the Bijapur government, and took it after a siege of several 
months.” In 1686 Shirze Khan of Bijipur, who was sent by 
Aurangzeb to invade Sambhaji’s districts marched towards Sdatara.* 
In 1602 Kimchandrapant Bavdekar, one of Rajdrim’s high officers, 
fixed his residence at Satara where by the aid of his head writer 
Shankriji Narayan he not only attended to every military disposition. 
but regulated the revenue and established order,’ In 1699, at the 
recommendation of Ramchandrapant, Rajdirim made Sitira the seat 
of the Maritha government." In 1700, while the Mardthds were 
directing all their preparations towards the defence of Paphila in 
Kolhapur, Aurangzeb i geah suddenly before the fort of Satara, 
and pitched his tents to the north on the site of Karanja village, 
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Azam Shih, Aurangzeb’s son, was stationed at a village on the west 
side which has since borne the name of Shihdpur. Shirze Khan 
invested the south side and Tarbiyat Khan occupied the eastern 
quarter; and chains of posts between the different camps effectually 
secured the blockade. The fort, with provisions hardly enough to 
stand a two months’ siege, was defended by Pryagji Prabhu 
Havaldar who had been reared in Shiviji’s service. He vigorously 
opposed the Moghals and disputed every foot of ground as they 
pushed forward their advanced posts. As soon as they began 
to gain any part of the hill he withdrew his troops into the fort and 
rolled huge stones from the rock above which did great execution 
and, until they threw up cover, were as destructive as artillery, 
In spite of Prydgyi’s efforts the blockade was completed, all 
communication with the country round was cut off, and as 
the small stock of grain was soon exhausted, the besieged must 
have been forced to surrender had not Parshorim Trimbak 
Pratinidhi, who had thrown himself into the fort of Parli, bought 
the connivance of Azam Shah and brought provisions to’ the 
besieged. The grand attack was directed against the north-east 
angle one of the strongest points with a total height of sixty-seven 
feet of which forty-two were rock and twenty-five masonry. 
Tarbiyat Khin undertook to mine this angle and at the end of four 
months and a half completed two mines. The besieging party was 
so confident of success that Aurangzeb was favited: to view the 
spouses who marched from that side in such a grand procession 
hat when the match was ready, hundreds of Mardthds and among 
them Pryagji, drawn by the splendid retinue, crowded to the 
rampart. ‘The first mine was fired. It burst several fissures in the 
rock and caused so violent a shock that a great part of the masonry 
was thrown inwards and crushed many of the garrison in the ruin 
with Prydégji the commandant, who was afterwards dug out alive, 
The storming party in their eagerness advanced nearer when the 
match was applied to the train of the second and larger mine, but 
it was wrongly laid and burst out with a dreadful explosion 
destroying about 2000 Moghals on the spot. Pryigji’s escape 
was considered a lucky omen, and under other circumstances might 
have done much to inspirit the garrison to prolong the defence, 
. Bat as Azam Shah could no longer be persuaded to allow grain to 
pass into the fort, proposals of satiniion were made through him, 
and the honour of the capture, which he so ill deserved, was not 
only assigned to him but the place received his name and waa 
called by the emperor Azam Tira.!’ About this time the news of 
Rajarim’s death, which happened a month before the fall of Satdra, 
was received in the emperor’s camp with great rejoicing. In 
1706 Satdra waa surprised and re-taken from the Moghals b 
Parshorém Trimbak Pratinidhi by the artifice of a Brahman rated 
Anndjipant. This man, who had escaped from prison at Ginji in 
Tanjore and assumed the character of a mendicant devotee, fell in with 
a party of Moghal infantry marching to relieve the Satdra garrison, 
He amused them with stories and songs, obtained alms from them 
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and so ingratiated himself with all that they bronght him with 
them, admitted him into the fort, and, in reward for his wit, allowed 
him to live there. Anndjipant who had been a writer attached 
toa body of Mavli infantry saw that, with the aid of a few of 
his old friends, the place might be surprised. He watched 
his chance; told Parshurém Trimbak of his design, and ha 
introduced a body of Mavlis into the fort the enterprising a1 : 
remorseless Brahman put every man of the garrisonto the sword. 
In the confusion which followed the release of Shabu in 1708 the 
Pratinidhi took possession of Satdra fort. Shahn, joined by 
Dhan4ji his general, sent an order to Parshurém ‘Trimbak to 
sarventan Satara. Parshuram disobeyed bot Shaikh Miréh, a 
subordinate Muhammadan officer, confined him and gave up the 
fort? On gaining possession of Sdtéra Shaiho formally seated 
himself on the throne in March 1708. In the end of 1709 
Shaihu, who had been out to renew the war, returned to Satdra and 
married two wives one from the Mohite and the other from the 
Shirke family? In 1713 an expedition under the Peshwa 
Bahiropant Pingle sent from Satara by Shéha against Angria 
failed. Bahiropant was defeated and taken prisoner by Angria who 
threatened to march on Satara. All the force that could be spared 
was gathered to oppose him and placed under Balaji Vishvanath 
whose former connection with Angria would, it was hoped, lead 
to some settlement. Bdldji’s negotiations were successful and on 
his return to Satara in reward for his services he was Gas PE 
Peshwa.t In 1716 Khanderdy Dabhide defeated two large Moghal 
armies, went to Sdtdra, paid his respects to Shahn, and was raised 
to the rank of Sendpati or renee: of the Mardtha empire. About 
1730 Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur encamped on the north side of 
the Varna with his baggage, women, and equipments and began to 
plunder the country. The Pratinidhi surprised Sambhaji’s camp 
and took many prisoners, among others Tarabdai, Rajdram’s widow, 
and her daughter-in-law Rajasbai, the widow of Shivaji of Kolhapur 
who were both placed in confinement in the fort of Satdra.* In 
1732 Bajirdv the second Peshwa assumed the command of the army 
in Malwa, and sent back his brother Chimnaji and Piléji Jadhav to 
Satdra to maintain his influence at court and to concert measures for 
settling the Konkan which was in a very disturbed state,? 

During the Peshwa’s absence Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Sena Saheb 
Subha, was accused of disobedience and confined at Sdtéra. 
Shripatriv Pratinidhi, who was a friend of KAnhoji, endeavoured to 
obtain some mitigation of his sentence, but failed, and the brave 
Kinhoji died, after having lived there many years a prisoner at 
large® In 1735 after Bajirav’s successful return to Satara from 
his campaign against the Sidis of Janjira, he was appointed Subhedar 
of the late acquisitions.? On receiving the news of Biijirév’s death 
in 1740 Chimnaji Apa and his nephew, who were in the Konkan, 
returned to Sdtara after the usual mourning. Raghuji Bhonslo, the 
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Mardtha general, also came to Sdtéra and prevented Balaji Béjirdy's 
succession as Peshwa, proposing for the vacant office Bapuji Ndik, 
a rich banker of Bérdmati in Poona and a connexion, but an enemy, 
of the late Peshwa. Raghuoji offered large sums to Shahn on 
condition of Bapuji’s being raised to the vacant Peshwaship. The 
Pratinidhi, although averse from the supremacy of the Peshwa, was 
still more hostile to the pretensions of Ragboji and, as he did not 
engage in the intrigue, Balgji Bajirav aided by his uncle Chimnaji 
was at last invested in August 1740. On the 26th of Mn 
Trichinopoly was taken by Raghuji and Chanda Saheb the well 
known aspirant to the Madras Karnétak Nawdbship, was brought a 
prisoner to Sdtdra where he remained in the custody of an agent 
of Raghuji Bhonsle till he was set free in 1748.1. On the death of 
his uncle Chimnéji Apa, which happened in the end of January 
1741, Balaji Peshwa returned from the northern districts and spent 
nearly a year in civil arrangements at Poona and Satéra, and obtain- 
ed from Shéhu a large grant of territory and revenues? In 1743 
after his Bengal campaign Balaji returned to Sdtdra, paid his 
respects to Shahu and went through the form of producing his 
accounts of the revenue which were made up by himself as a 
general in cbmmand of a body of the Haja’s troops? In 
1749 Shahu died but not. without a great trouble about his 
succession and the grant of a deed to Balaji empowering him to 
manage the whole government of the Marétha empire. Scarcely 
had Shéha ceased to breathe when a body of horse gallopped into 
the town of Sitéra, surrounded and seized the Pratinidhi and his 
deputy Yamaji Shivdev, placed them in irons, and sent them off 
strongly escorted to distant bill forts. Every avenue about the 
town was occupied by troops and a garrison of the Peshwa’s was 
placed in the fort, while a party was selected to reinforce the 
escort of Rim Raja who had not arrived when Shihu died. After 
Epeing arrangements at Satara, Balsdji left (1750) for Poona and 
henceforward Sitéra ceased to be the capital of the Mardtha empire. 
Ram Raja who had accompanied Bhau, the Peshwa's cousin, to 
Sdngola in Sholapur, aomed | to renounce the entire power and to 
lend his sanction to whatever measures the Peshwa might pursue 
provided a small tract round Sdtdra was assigned to his own 
management, conditions to which Balaji subscribed but never 
fulfilled. The Raja under a strong escort returned to Sdétéra. The 
Peshwa in order to conciliate Tirdbdéi, Raja Ram’s grandmother, 
whose great age did not render her less active and intriguing, 
incautiously removed his troops from the fort of Sdtdra and 
having placed in it the gadkaris and old retainers, who had great 
respect for Tiirabdi, gave up the entire management to her. The 
Raja was kept with a separate establishment in the town of Sdtdra, 
but perfectly at large and a splendid provision was assigned to 
him and his officers, the expense of which amounted to the yearly 
sum of 65 ldkhs of rupees.* 





*Grant Duffs Marithds, 255, Chanda Siheb was better known in the Deocan by 
his less familiar name of Husain Dost Khan. He does not appear to have been 
confined in the fort nor to have endured a close confinement. Ditto, footnote 2. 
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About this time the French missionary Tieffenthaler describes 
Sdtdra as a great city the capital of the Mardtha chief, a Rajput 
of the Sinodian family. On the back of a hill was a fine fortress 
with walls that looked like a hill as the rocks were used as a wall. 
On this wall of rock worked with the chisel was raised a wall of 
stone nine yards high. The fort had richsprings. It was taken by 
Aurangzeb but went back to the Mardthis.' | | 

In 1751 after the Peshwa left for Aurangabad Tardbdi finding 
Rim Raja unfit for her purpose sent messengers to Damiéaji 
Gdikw4r to march to Sdtédra to rescue the Réja and the Maratha 
state from the Brihmans. Damdji at once acted on this request, 
and Taribdi, as soon as certain accounts were received of the 
Gdéikwar's approach, invited the Raja into the fort of Satara and 
made him prisoner. Trimbakpant Purandhare, Govindrav Chitnis, 
and other of the Peshwa’s officers at Satdra were at first disposed to 
ridicule this attempt of Térdbdi as that of a mad old woman. But 
on hearing of Damdji's approach from Songad fort on the Gaikwar- 
Khindesh frontier they quitted the town and collected troopa at 
the village of Arle seven miles north-east of Satara. The next day 
“— were defeated by Damaji who went to Satara to pay his respects 
to Tarabéi and several forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. 
Sdtira was well stored with provisions and the Pratinidhi promised 
to aid Tardbdi's cause. News of these proceedings recalled Balaji. 
In the meantime Pirie was totally defeated and sent a messenge 
to treat with Balaji. Balaji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms 
ae Sir by Damiyi and enticed him to encamp in the neighbour- 

ood, As soon as Baliji got him into his power, he took him a 
eae! and sent him to Poona? The Peshwa then tried to induce 

firibéi to give up the fort and the Réja. Some of the Peshwa’s 
troops were impressed with the idea that ‘léraébdi was a dev or good 
spirit and others that she was a daitya or evil spirit, but the Mardthis 
thought that she was a rightful regent. Under these circumstances 
Baléji thought it safe to leave her unmolested. Tarabdi confined 
Ram Raja in the fort in a ae stene dungeon giving him food 
of the coarsest grain. During the absence of Balaji in Knranigktal 
Taraébai occupied the districts of Sdtéra and Wai and a large 
force was sent to Sdtéra to starve her into submission. Anandray 
Jadhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the folly of 
resistance formed the design of carrying the Raja out of her power. 

On learning this she ordered him to be beheaded and appointed 
one Biburdy Jadhav, a person unconnected with the late 
commandant, to the command of the fort. In 1753 the Peshwa 
on his march to the Karndtak sent to assure Téribdi that, if she 
would submit, the control of the Rajs’s person and establishment 
should remain at her disposal. To this Térdbéi would not listen 
unless Balaji Bajirdy would come to Sétéra, acknowledge her 
authority, and give such personal assurances as would satisfy her, 
but on assurances of safety and protection from the Peshwa 
she left the garrison of Sdtdra and the custody of Rém Raja’s 
person to Baburdy Jadhav and repaired to Poona? In 1772 
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after Méadhavray’s death, his younger brother Niardyanriv 
repaired to Sdtdra where he was invested as Peshwa by the 
Raja. But in the same year Niardyanrdv was murdered and 
Amritriv the adopted son of Raghundthray attended by Bajiba 
Purandhare was sent to Sdtdra for the robes of office for Raghundth- 
tiv, which were accordingly given.! In 1774, after the birth of a 
son and heir to Gangabdéi widow of Nardyanrdv, the Sitdra Réja sent 
the robes of the Peshwa's office for her son in charge of Madhay- 
riiv Nilkant from whom they were received by Sakhdrém Bapu 
and Nina Fadnavis who were deputed by Gangabéi for that 
purpose.* At the close of 1777 Ram Raja died at Sdtdéra having 
previously adopted a son of Trimbakji Raja Bhonsle a patil and a 
descendant of Vithoji the brother of Maloji, the grandfather of 
the great Shivaji. In arevenue statement of about 1790 Satdra 
uppears as the head-quarters of a pargana in the Nahisdurg sarkdr 
with a revenue of £6000 (Rs. 60,000)" During the whole of 1792, 
owing to the dread that Mahddji Sindia intended to make the 
Raja an instrament for suppressing the Peshwis and Brihmanical 
ascendancy, Nana Fadnavis almost entirely confined the Raja to 
the fort of Satdra, where not even his relations were allowed to 
visithim. After Midhavray I1.’s suicide in 1795 disorder prevailed 
in Poona for a time and Danlatrdy Sindia advanced with an army. 
Nana Fadnavis repairedin alarm to Satara with some ides of restoring 
the Raja to supremacy. But owing to his recent treatment of him, 
Shiha had no confidence in Nina and Nana retired to Wai. 
From Wai he returned to Satara to receive the robes of investiture 
for Chimnaji Apa the Peshwa set up by Sindia’s general Baloba Tiitya 
asa rival to Bajirdy Raghunath, but suspecting designs against him 
on the part of Baloba he remained at Waio In 1795 Shahu rose and 
used the fort as a stronghold, but finding it destitute of provisions he 
| surrendered to Parshurim Bhanu Patvardhan of Tasgaon. In the last 

Maritha war on the 8th of March 1818 the united army of General 
Smith and General Pritzler went to Sdtdra and the fort surrendered 
onthe 10th. The British colours were hoisted but only to be replaced 
by the Bhagva Jhenda or ochre-coloured standard of Shivaji In 
accordance with Mr. Elphinstone’s manifesto Raja Pratipsinh was 
established in Satara and Captain Grant Dnoff, the author of the 
History of the Marathis, was placed with him to aid his councils 
and direct his conduct. On the 29th of March Mr. Elphinstone 
rode with the Raja through the Sdtdra valley to Satdra, which 
Pratapsinh entered with the pomp of a prince and the delight of 
a school-boy.® After taking Vasota the British army returned to 
Sitdra, having on their way reduced the fort of Parli. Strong 
military forces were stationed at Satara and Karad. Shortly after a 
conspiracy was discovered for the release of Chatursing, the murder 
of all Europeans at Satara and Poona, the surprise of some of the 
principal forts, and the possesion of the Raja’s person. The plot was 
suppressed and some of the conspirators executed. A treaty was made 
on the 25th of September 1819 under the terms of which Pratépsinh 
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was formally installed ruler. He pres the city with Yavteshvar 
waterand built some large public officesand a fine palace and pleasure 
rounds. On the 5th September 1839 Raja Pratapsinh was deposed 
treason against the British Government. His younger brother 
Shéh4ji was appointed his successor. He built and supported a 
civil hospital and schools and was liberal in expenditure on roads 
bridges and other public works, especially the city water-works. 
He also finished the magnificent court-room and buildings known as 
the New Palace. Shihdji died in April 1848 withont issue and on 
financial military and political grounds it was decided to annex the 
state! swil 
During the 1857 mutinies no outbreak occurred at Sdtdra but 
evidence was discovered of a widespread conspiracy only a week 
before the date fixed for the rising.* Prompt measures were taken 
against any attempt at rising and on the 6th of Angust 1857, by 
order of Government, Shihu the adopted son, the two Rania of 
Pratapsinh, the adopted son of Bélasdheb Sendpati, and a cousin of 
Shahu were removed for confinement to Butcher’s Island in Bombay 
Harbour. Guns were taken to and pointed on the palace in the 
early morning and the family were removed in closed carriages. 
Shaihu was afterwards allowed to return to Satara, 
Shingna’pur, north latitude 17° 50’ and east longitude 74° 42", 
in Man thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi the sub-divisional head- 
arters, is a famous place of pilgrimage situated in a nook of the 
Shikhar Shingndpur hills. The hill, crowned by a temple of Mahddev 
to which the village owes its aaah appears at a distance like the 
point ofavery obtuse-angled cone. It is the highest pomt for many 
miles and can be seen all the way from Dahivadi and from other 
parts of the Man sub-division. It is reached by a poor local fund 
road unbridged and undrained, But the main difficulties, namely 
the negotiation of the precipitous sides of the two valleys of the 
Min and one of its tributaries, are made surmountable by passes, 
though not of the best, and the surface is passable for tongds or 
pony carts and country carts. The rains too are so light and 
intermittent in this part of the district that little difficulty would be 
experienced in visiting Shingndépur even during the monsoon, after 
reaching the irrigation bungalow of Gondvale three miles south-east 
of Dahivadi. Nine miles north-east on the Shingnapur road will be 
met the village of Vavarhira in one of the Man ravines and here may 
be visited a curious old temple of Mahddev on the right as the eastern 
pass is ascended. The temple on the site of a fine spring is very 
rude but probably old. Six miles further north-east is Shin. pur. 
The tower and lamp-pillar of the great temple stand out dist 
flashing against the glary sky. ‘The hills look hopelessly bare and 
wretched. A mile from the village the road takes a turn to the 
south-east and thenagain resuming its north-east course ransthrough 
an opening of what now turns out to be a cluster of hills into a 
space opposite the municipal bungalow. The road turns agam at 
nght angles to the westward and makes for the temple steps and a 
very pleasant camp is reached opposite a municipal rest-house. The 
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neighbourhood is studded with tamarinds on all sides, and consists 
of a basin of land, shut in with low round-topped hills except at the 
south-east where is an opening, occupied by the village itself and 
some more mango and tamarind trees. At the foot of the eastern 
hills and the lowest point of this basin lies a great pond, T-shaped, 
the cross stretching north and south, and the stem, which is very 
short, to the west. Except where there are openings the pond is 
mrp ies enclosed by walls. The walls are highest and strongest 
at the opening before mentioned where they constitute a masonry 
dam to the streams which would otherwise pour their waters away 
from these hills in a south-easterly direction. The depth of water 
in the pond in January 1854 was said to be eight feet. The wall at 
this part was quite ten feet out of the water and therefore probably 
twenty feet high at least. Its breadth here, as everywhere else, is 
about five feet, while nowhere does the masonry appear to have 
given way. The flood-mark of the water sp age at four feet from 
the wall top; but the leakage from the pond is very great. On the 
south where lies the village is a set of bathing ghats or steps. 
These, with the solid and square built houses of the village which 
give it almost a fortified appearance, have a very picturesque aspect 
viewed from the north end of the pond. The wall is everywhere 
studded with projecting stones to enable bathers or others to climb 
upand down. At the east end is a sluice through which water is 
let out to garden lands; while in the north-east corner and at the 
centre of the north bank are two water-lifts by which water is drawn 
from wells dug in the sides of the pond. The pond covers an area 
of about forty acres, and were it made properly water-tight would 
apparently hold a good deal of water. This is curious as the 
catchment area is very small indeed, and the rainfall light and 
capricious. There is also no side of the pond left open letting in 
rain torrents. Any such waters must either filter in under the wall 
or get in through the small openings which are placed haphazard 
and at intervals for the entrance of bathers and the like. Thus 
the pond would seem to have been formed merely to retain whatever 
water fell immediately over it, and from that point of view it 
certainly holds a surprising amount. Soil bas accumulated behind 
the walls which block the chief water-courses and thence are 
formed the plots on the north and north-east irrigated by the 
water-lifts, while on the west is a similar accumulation of soil which 
produces excellent grass till late in the hot weather. To reach the 
temple the way passes west of the camp along the municipal road. 
After about two hundred yards, the — pas of them on a rude 
pavement, begim the steps very rough and varying in breadth, 
‘After the first thirty steps comes a small seichibe: of Mahaddey 
standing right in the centre of the causeway. It is a small modern 
temple about fifteen feet long by six feet broad and ornamented 
with a small tower. <A little further on is a small shrine of 
Khadkeshvar Mahddev and from here an ascent of one hundred 
and fifteen steps, the last few of them rather steep, leads to the first 
gateway. This gateway was built about a hundred and fifty years 
ago by a Dhangar of Najhra village ten miles southwest of Sangola in 
Sho 












lapur, and consists of a rectangular building forty-two feet high, _ 


forty-one feet two inches broad, and fifteen feet nine inches thick, 
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with a single pointed arch about thirty-two feet high and fourteen 
feet ten inches cut through it. The building has a flat wide roof 
and stone eaves, about two feet broad and resting on twenty-two 
brackets, project horizontally from it. In the side walls of the arch 
are chambers seven feet square and about six feet high vaulted and 
with sides open to the west and to the interior of the large archway. 
Each contains the image of an elephant roughly worked in stone, 
and from each staircases lead up to the roof. Two-thirds of the 
way upare arched windows looking east. The threshold is a foot 
high from the ground, and at the centre is a cylindrical block girded 
with a coil of ornamental chain work raised in relief. This seems 
intended to receive the bolts of folding doors which should have 
been fitted to the archway. On each side of this block are t 
rough bits of carving which may be intended for the satyr-like 
saake usually placed at the entrance of temples and public bui Sens 
Water is always poured on the centre block by worshippers. Ont 
outer or eastern side are two platforms or plinths one on each side 
of the entrance eleven feet two inches long and thirteen feet eight 
inches bruad and three feet nine inches high, The whole building 
is made of small rectangular blocks of stone roughly cut and set in 
mortar. Immediately inside the arch on the left hand is a small 
niche containing a rough slab of black stone which is an image of 
Mangoba the god of the Mangs, who are supposed to approach the 
great temple only so far. The causeway now passes up between lines 
of houses. The steps for some sixty yards are very broad and the 
rise is scarcely felt. It then steepens for about another 150 steps 
till the second gateway is reached which forms the entrance to th 
court-yard of the great temple. This gateway the court-yard and 
the temple itself were built by the great Shivaji (1627-1680). The 
lower gateway is rather larger than this but a mere copy of it. 
This gateway is thirty-four feet wide, thirty-eight feet high, and 
thirteen feet thick. The arch is pointed as on the lower gateway 
and is about twenty-six feet high by fourteen feet two inches b ad, 
There are windows in the front and eaves to the roof as in the lower 
gateway. The eaves rest on twenty brackets, On the front, about 






_ twenty feet from the ground, four lotus-like ornaments are cut in 


relief, two on each side of the arch. The inside ornaments are on 
the left wall a relief of three knotted cobras and on the right one 
of Krishna riding on a five-headed cobra. As in the lower gateway 
there are vaulted chambers on the sides with stone elephants, one of 
which is evidently an object of worship. Thereis also in the centre 
the raised threshold with a cylindrical block decorated with chain 
work and flanked with mask-like ornaments. Eleven more stey 

lead to the terrace on which the temple court is built. About ten 
yards to the right of these is a chamber built in the terrace which 
contains the footprints of Mahddev, and forms the limit to which 
Mhirs are allowed to poe The terrace is ascended by about 
twenty steps cut in the masonry the rise of each step being about 
one foot. The walls on each side of this entrance are over eight 
feet above the level of the courtyard and were evidently intended 
si pee another arch which however was never built. On the 


at of this entrance is a rojection with five small lamr illars 
dipmals, These steps lead on to the south-east end fe poser 
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Immediately on the mghtis the largest and finest lamy pillar, not 
less than forty feet bok It is made of cut-stone well ak together 
and the innumerable branches for holding the small lights are shaped 
each with a graceful curve upwards, while the small base and fine 
tapering of the column gives it a light and elegant appearance, 
which contrasts finely with the other clumsy structures round it. 
The court is about thirty-seven yards long east to west by twenty- 
seven yards broad and paved throughout with large rectangular 
slabs of trap. Its walls vary in height from six to eight feet. 
There are four entrances, one noticed above at the sonth-oast, another 
from the north at the north-west corner, a third from the west and 
overlooking the edge of the hills rather north of the middle of 
the western side, and the fourth from the south at the middle of 
the southern side of the court. The second of these is a mere 
rectangular opening in the terrace wall, not more than five feet 
high. It communicates directly with the temple of Bali Mahddey2 
The third is an archway similar to Shivdji’s archway outside the 
eastern entrance, and communicates with a basil altar and two small 
temples at the very edge of the cliff where the marriage ceremony 
of the god is celebrated during the fair. The courtyard wall on 
each side of this gateway has been made into small cloisters with a 
promenade on the top. The horses belonging to the god are kept 
in these, and other parts are used for dwelling and storing purposes 
by the temple establishment. ‘The southern entrance is about ten 
feet broad and communicates with the tombs of Raja Sambhaji and 
two other celebrities and a groop of buildings situated on the 
southern end of the ridge on which the temple stands. There is no 
archway here but a small rest-house has been built on the right 
ert outside this entrance, while on the left is a well about twenty 
eet in diameter and twenty feet deep surrounded with a wretched 
plaster parapet. This entrance is flanked by two large and rather 
ugly lamp-pillars. Between this and the eastern entrance in the 
south-east corner of the court-yard is the music-chamber or 
nagdrkhana where the daily service of pipes and druiws is performed. 
In the centre is situated the great ‘als 8 itself. In front of it is a 
eanopy with four pillars anda flat roof about six feet square and 
ten feet high in which, upon a plinth three feet high, 1s a stone 
Nandi. Two bells, with the date 1720 in Roman letters engraved 
on them and probably brought from some Portuguese church in 
the Konkan, hang from the roof. A special interest may be said to 
attach to this temple, at least to the whole of its stone work, as 
although built by the great Shivaji and therefore not much more 
than three centuries old, the ancient Hemidpanti style has been 
adhered to throughont its structure and it seems likely from a 
comparison with the remains of the original temple which this was 
intended to replace, that this temple must have been in great part 
a restoration, though perhaps an enlarged one, of the rie Es 
structure. The style seems to be exactly the cut-corner Chalukyan 
both in the centre hall or mandap and shrine or gabiara and matches 
closely with that of the temple of Bali Mahddey which is both said 


1 See below p. 596, 
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to be and evidently is Homsdpanti. The remains alloded to gf ses 
inside the southern entrance on the way to Sambhaji’stomb. There 
are parts of the eaves of the pillars, brackets, the cross beams, all 
enormous slabs of stone evidently put together without mortar. 
The pillars and brackets show carvings of exactly the same pattern 
and in some cases decidedly superior in workmanship to that of the 
illars belonging to the present structure. The designs of the eaves 
and roofing were evidently exactly the same, The modern workman- 
ship however is unusually good, and very different from the imitations 
of Hemédpanti work in other eke of the district. The work was 
carried out by a banker named Balvantrdy to whom Shivaji furnished 
the funds. The mandap is nearer cruciform than anything else, while 
the gibharais almost star-shaped. ‘The whole pile stands on a solid 
stone plinth with overhanging rims. The plinth projects everywhere 
rise F et beyond the rest of the building and is three feet high. 
The roof of the mandap is not supported oe walls, but by pillars 
originally eighteen, though now, owing to the numerous cracks in 
the roof, many small pillars of the poorest workmanship have been 
ut up as additional props, The roof overhangs the onter pilla 
2 some three feet with heavy stone eaves. The pillars, including 
the capital brackets, are nine feet six inches high. But the sides 
are partly filled up by a sort of balustrade five feet two inches 
high. Three feet from the ground on the inside of this is a seat 
two feet wide and running round the mandap. The inside of the 
balustrade is curved so as to form a comfortable lean-back, while 
the whole arrangement is in solid stone. But the only support 
iven to the roof in all this comes from the embedding of tho 
faarsat three feet of fourteen out of the eighteen pillars in the stone 
work of the bench. The other four pillars form a square in the 
middle of the mandap under which are placed three Nandis covered 
with brass and copper and of poor workmanship. The pillars are 
remarkably handsome. Excluding the brackets which support 
the roof the shafts are seven feet nine inches high each made 
out of a single block of stone. This is cut in five sections, the 
first section or basement being rectangular, two feet square by 
one anda half high. On this 1s another rectangular block one foot 
eight inches square and two feet two inches high. The third is an 
octagon one foot eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches 
high. Upon this is another rectangular block, base two feet square 
and height one foot three inches. Upon this isa cylinder, one foot 
eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches high. The carving 
on the fourth section consists of figures in bas relief representing a 
variety of subjects, dancing, eating, duelling, a great deal of hunting 
and fighting, but uttle if any of mythological subjects. In one 
women are represented tiger hunting. Generally the animals hunted 
are the boar, tiger, rhinoceros, and the animal used for hunting the 
dog. The favourite weapon in fighting and hunting is the spear 
though in several the bow appears. In one fighting picture a man 
igshown using a gun. The other sections are carved with floral and 
bead patterns. Here and there the work is pierced, and all is 
beautifully defined and clear cut. The brackets rest on the upper 
mii of the shaft and branch out on four sides about two feet out 
from the centre. They are solid blocks of stone, shaped like 
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female torsos, The faces sre fairly well carved, but without 
particular expression in the features. The brackets support horizontal 
stone beams, on which the roof consisting of flat stone slabs is 
placed. Inside the space between the centre pillars has been 
carved into a flatdome. In the spaces between the other pillars 
the roofing is cut into a favourite pattern made by three slabs one 
below the other. Each side of the rectangular space formed by the 
beams is bisected by the corners of a lozenge cut out of the centre 
of the first slab, while the second slab has a square cut out of its 
contre similarly inscribed in the lozenge of the first. The third or 
fp slab is ornamented with a disc in the centre florally carved in 
reliel The mandap roof is flat on the top and surrounded by a 
plain parapet about a foot high. It has four small shikhars or spires 
one in the centre about six Fock high of plain stone and pyramidal 
in shape. The other spires are of about the same height canopy- 
shaped and made of painted stucco, elaborately ornamented, and 
sitnated one on each outer side and one on the front wing of the 
mandap. The gdbhdra ig surmounted by the great spire of the 
temple which is about sixty feet high. It isa twelve-sided pyra- 
mid, with the usual kalash or urn-shaped ornament at the top, now 
much broken down and a great disfigurement. It is in eight storeys, 
gradually lessening in size, and giving the effect of steps up the 
sides. At the four sides are a sort of arms which run up as far as 
the kalash, Their summits are pointed and curve inwards towards 
the tower, suggesting the idea of foar cobras erect with their faces 
inward, The spire is made of brick covered with stucco. The 
whole is elaborately carved and painted especially in front where 
the structure is brought on to the roof of the gabhdara vestibule. 
The twelve faces of the first two storeys contain niches mostly 
containing images of Hindu deities in relief. Above this the 
remainder is nearly all ornament mostly of a sort of rail pattern 
with various fanciful decorations. ‘The style of the whole resem- 
bles that of the towers which crown the southern gopurs,' and it 
was very probably like the rest of the temple a copy of something 
more ancient. 

To the sonth of the temple, about a hundred yards along the edge 
of the hill, lies a block of buildings which includes three mauso- 
leams. They are in a line facing southwards and on the east and 
west sides the building projects beyond the edge of the hill and is 
built up by strong masonry walls in places over thirty feet high. 
The centre mausoleum is of Shéhéji the father of Shivaji. It 
consists of three divisions separated ‘e plain pillars with pointed 
arches in front. It is eighteen feet six inches long thirty feet 
broad and about eight feet high. On the west is the mausoleum of 
Shivaji and Hirdbai of Kolhapur nine feet long by twenty-five feet 
broad and seven feet nine inches high with similar pillars. To the 
east is the chief mausoleum, of Sambhaji the son of Shivaji, nearly 
fifty feet long by thirty-six feet broad. The mandap is divided by 
ten pillars into five divisions and leads to a shrine with a ling in its 
ease or shdlunkha. The court is flanked on the east by cloisters in 





_' The gopwr is a large and lofty gateway. Compare the Gadag gopur in 
Bombay Gazetteer, XXII. 716. 
p 1232—74 
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eight pointed arches fifty-eight feet long by eight feet deep and 
eas ie feet high. Deep windows are pierced in the walls, 
which are over four ae thick. Sambhiiji was executed by Aurang- 
seb in August 1689, and this mausoleum was afterwards set up to 
him by Shahn. aime: 

Next to the great temple, ia, eabec =: even ater in interest, 
is the temple of Amriteshvar, known as Bali Mahddev. It is 
reached direct by a road which turns off tothe right from the steps 
about a hundred feet below the great temple; or it can be reached 
from ae eer temple by the south-east gateway. About twenty 
yards further on a turn to the right leads down twenty small steps 
to the chief gateway, an archway of the ogee pattern about erenly 
five feet high and otherwise similar to the main gateways of t 

eat temple. The temple is in a courtyard eight feet below 
the level of the gateway and more or less in a pit. It may be 
described as a miniature of the great temple, though of far ruder 
and plainer workmanship. The walls of the courtyard are very 
large blocks of stone, here and there repaired with mortar. The 
central hall or mandap, with the shrine vestibule, forms a rectangle 
from which there are three porches on the west north and east. The 
gabhdra or shrine is on the south. The sides of the mandap are open 
and the roof is supported by the pillars, which, including the outer 
pillars of the porches, are sixteen in number and form thus three 
Siviktons or khans. The southern division is the vestibule to the 
slirine and is closed up all but a narrow door in the centre. The 
pillars are shaped as those in the great temple and the roofing inside 
is of the same pattern. ‘The carving though well executed is much 
less elaborated. Affixed to the vestibule by a closed passage is the 
shrine or gabhara nae ehered and much as in the great temple. 
The mandep and vestibule are about forty-two feet long by 
thirty-two feet broad, and the extreme length and breadth 
of the gibhdra about twenty-three feet. The spire is modern 
and covered with stucco work in apparent imitation of the 
main temple though it is locally believed to be of the same 
age with the temple. This pattern of ornament is a sort of rail and 
tooth work. The tower is ten-storeyed and about forty feot 
high. As in the larger temple there are also arms at the four 
sides bending over the top of the tower like erect cobras. There 
is small pyramidal stone turret in the centre of the mandap 
which is ips, a by an ugly urn or falash with which it is 
surmounted, — é towers of this temple are grossly disfigured 
by whitewashing, and the stucco painting has entirely faded. 
The roof and eaves are of stone slabs, adorned and worked 
as in the oe temple. There are special festivities during the 
festival of Shivrdtra in February-March. Tho great fair or jatra 
is held from the bright fifth to the full-moon of Chaitra in March®* 
“arp ae “pier eaS xaeios sometimes reaching 50,000. In 1876 
1 was probably not much less as the municj ilgrim tax was 
farmed for £220 (Rs. 2200) which implies ay a acaked attendance 
of over 35,000. During the fair the masks of the god are paraded 
Im procession. The offerings at the fair are almoat solely i money. 
se 3 S them are made for the benefit of the temple. These are 

: by a committee appointed by Government. The 
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worship, however, is conducted by Badve Brihmans and Guravs who 
receive many private contributions from the visitors. The permanent 
income of the temple from alienated villages and other sources is 
£269 5s. Gd. (Rs. 26929) and this is all spent in establishment 
and the Shivritra festivities. 

Great care is taken as to the sanitary arrangements during the 
great fair. Government provides a hospital assistant at the = 
of the monicipality. Sweepers and trenches are provided for 
latrine ap and care is taken to prevent the water from pollution. 
Some excellent wells have been dug in various parts of the locality, 
notably one the gift of Ahalydbai Holkar the great temple-buildin 
princess of Indore (1735-1795). The usual small merchandise is a 
atthe fair. The transactions are valued at about £5000 (Rs.50,000), 

The municipality, which was established in 1557, had m 1882-893 
an income of £460 (Rs. 4600) and an expenditure of £228 (Rs. 2280), 
The name Shingndpur would seem, almost certainly, to have been 
derived from the Devgiri Yadav king Singhan whose name so often 
occurs in the district.! The village was subsequently conferred as 
a peveniary Lomtcenon by one of the Ghatges on Shiihaji Bhonsle, 
father of Shivaji the great (1627-1680) ,* whose devotion in building 
the Mahidey temple is thus explained. The neighbourhood is some 
of the wildest part of the Mahddev range, named no doubt from 
this temple, and has been the resort of turbulent characters from 
the earliest times. In January 1817, after having effected his 
escape from the Thiéna jail where he was confined, Trimbakji 
Denglia retired to the Shingnipur hills and collected 1800 men in 
the neighbourhood. But in April 1818 the operations of General 
Smith’s foree drove the insurgents from their haunts in Slingnépur. 

Shira‘ 16° 59° north latitude and 7411” east longitude, in Valva 
is © petty divisional head-quarters about nine miles south-west of 
Peth. \The town lies on the Varna valley local fand road on o 
streani which flows into the Morna a tributary of the Varna about 
a mile lower down. On three sides are bare hills with broken 
and undulating ground in the neighbourhood. Besides the petty 
divisional revenue and police offices Shirdla has a branch post 
office and a vernacular school. A weekly market is held on 
Monday. About three quarters of a mile south-east of the town and 
reached by a good causeway lined with trees is a grove called 
Gorakhndth or more correctly Gorakshnath after the presiding deity 
an incarnation of Shiv. The grove is chiefly of fine old tamarinds 
and is frequented in large numbers by peacocks, whose lives are 
carefully respected and which are fed with grain thrown them by 
the Gosivi devotees who reside in the math or monastic house in 
the grove. The image of the presiding deity is a large stone, like 
a millstone, placed on the north side of a gigantic old tamarind 
of the species known as Gorakh Amli. A remarkable property 
is attributed to this tree. Its bark is scored everywhere in 


every direction by natural lines and cracks, These are supposed 


to be characters written by the deity in an unknown tongue and 
every KAnphita devotee coming to worship there gets lis name 
1 See above pp. 455, 465, 487. ® Grant Dols Marithas, 13) and note 2. 
? Grant Duf's Marithas, 631,633. See above pp. 300-301, 
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written on the tree whether he tells it or not. <A fair in great 
local repute is held in the month of Chaitra or March-April and is 
attended by ° Lingéyat Vénis, Mardthds, and other people. 
Shirdlais famous for its brass lamps or samais, and except bemg the 
residence of a very large capitalist named Shinde, who has most of 
the old landholding families of the neighbourhood in his debt, has 
but httle trade. town is surrounded by mud walls and was in 
Maritha times o fort of some strength and not unfrequently 
attacked during the wars on the Kolhapur frontier. A hereditar 
officer of some dignity was always stationed at Shirdla for the 
administration of the surrounding tract and custody of records, 
The petty divisional office is a strong building of stone with gates 
flanked with small bastions. 
\ Shirval’ on the north-west border of the Sdtara district in the 
territory of the Pant Sachiv, fourteen miles north of Wii, hasa group 
of fifteen carly Buddhist caves.) The caves are from two to three miles 
south-west of the Shirval travellers’ bungalow at the head of a short 
narrow valley on the eastern slope of aspur from the Mandhardev 
range of hills which bound the Nira valley on the south? 

The caves face north-east and are of the same severely plain: 
as all the earliest caves. Six of them on the south side of 
ravine are small excavations filled up with rubbish. Of the 
remaining nine the first is a small chapel cave, 20’ 3" deep by 14 
wide and square at the back with, 3’3" in front of the beck wall and 
4° 6° from the sides, a plain relic-shrine 5’ 3” in diameter, surmounted 
by a plain capital of four three-inch fillets, the uppermost 2° 6° 
square. The door is 5° wide, bat the whole floor is so silted up 
that no part of the interior is more than 5’ 6" high. The petcial 
excavation, perhaps the most imposing of the series, has been a 
dwelling cave or vihar of which the se front has disappeared 
with one of the cells on the right side. It has been about 26° square 
with three cells on each side and in the back. Round the hall 
runs a bench up to the level of the top of which the ffoor is filled 
with dry mud. Of the nine cells which vary from 6' to 7 in 
depth and from 5’ 9" to 6’ 3” in width and are about 6’ 6” in height, 
seven have the usual stone benches and four have small window 
openings, a foot square with a counter-sunk margin on the outer 
side. ‘Tbe rock in which this cave has been cut is somewhat softer 
than the rest and the partitions are here and there broken down, 
more especially near the mouth of the cave. The third is apparently 
a natural irregular cavern 17’ deep and only about 3° i high. 
The See ited in the lower tier and two in the upper are 
more or less irregular apartments much ruined by the d £ the 
rock. One of them sateen its back two cells wikis bunches a 











' Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, 212: Maj 4 MS. Renor 
pit Was up this spar that Colonel Phayre, when Quartermaster General of the 
Baty ey, gt tend op te pop! Mandir sara Beh 
_ the floor of the centre of the hall is lower than the cell fi a faa peed 
in front of thom. ‘This central part j filled wi cul floor ap the 2°6" | 5 
to have been originally page ar Se kin i. Meeps Fane but it is locally believed 
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Ta‘ka'ri village in Vilva south of the Satéra-Taésgaon road, 
ten miles north-east of Peth and sixteen miles south-east 
of Kardéd, is remarkable for a curious cave, situated on the 
south face of a range which runs nearly south-east about half a 
mile north of the road. A very steep scrambling ascent of 
about a quarter of a mile especially the last fifty feet, with a few 
steps made here and there, leads to a platform of rock, twonty 
yards east of which is the cave. Conspicuous from a long distance is 
the whitewashed temple of Kamalbhairi which blocks up the south- 
east end. ‘The cave, most of it a natural excavation about gh} feet 
long by thirty feet deep, contains an oblong pond (11° x 10’) of good 
water with steps leading down at its east ea West of the cave is 
a small artificial—looking chamber evidently used as a temple of 
Mahddevy with a ling. About ten feet further on is another small 

d, The temple is a modern structure, measuringabout twenty-five 
eet by ten feet. The temple consists of a small hall and a shrine, 
the hall with six feet high pillara in three courses, rectangular 
cylindrical and octagonal, supporting a stone roof. The shrine is 
a square chainber with a stone roof on which is reared a conical 
mortared superstructure of brick and mortar with a kalash or urn 
on thetop. ‘The temple is said to have been built about 1730 by 
Ramrav Bhagvant of Chandar near Chikodiin Belgaum. A fair 
attended by from 1000 to 2000 gb and lasting for three days is 
held on the dark fourteenth of Mdgh or February-March. The 
image of Kamalbhairi is carried in a palkhi or litter procession all 
through the fair night. Tékéri has an irrigation bungalow. 

Ta'mbi village lies on the right bank of the Koyna about sixteen 
miles west of Satira with which it is connected by the Amba a 
an old pack-bullock path over the lofty Détegad spur which 
forms the eastern wall of the valley, It is on the mam bullock 
track from Helvik up the Koyna valley to Mahdbaleshvar and has 
been a market village from sety Alison: It formed the head-quarters 
of a smal! petty division or administrative centre, probably connected 
with Vadsota fort. 

Tamkane, « small hill village three miles north-west of Patan, 
has, in a hill to the west, two small Buddhist caves, a chapel, and a 
dwelling cave. The village is easily reached by the bullock-path 
from Patan up the Kera valley. A climb of a quarter of a mile up 
the bed of the chief stream leads to the two caves which are on 
either side of it. Both the caves are of the plamest and 
entered from the east. The chapel or chailya 16 long by 12° broad 
and §' high contains at the west end a relic-shrine or daghoba 1 in 
circumference and surmounted by an umbrella capital. Almost 
adjoining the chapel, on the other side of the stream, 1s the dwelling 
cave or vihdr 19’ long by 17’ broad and 9 high. At the north-west 
and south-west corners are two small chambers five feet square. 
Adjoining the south-west chamber is a bench two feet high. The 
caves would appear to be of the same period as the early Buddhist 
caves at Kardd, but there are no sculptures or,inscriptions giving 
any clue as to their probable date." 





1 Compare Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, 212. 
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T'a'rgaon village, with in 1881 a population of 2687 or an increase 
of 375 overthatin 1872, lies on the left bank of the Krishna seven miles 
south of Rahimatpur. <A cleared local fund track connects Targaon 
with Masur and Kariid, and Targaon is one of the proposed stations 






onthe West Deccan Railway thirteen miles south of Koregaon, It 
was formerly a place of some importance bein. a kasha or market 


town, and the head-quarters of a revenue sub-division, It is now 
lenis more than a well-to-do agricultural village with a vernacular 
echool. 

Ta'rla, about ten miles north-east of Pitan is an alienated village 
with in 1881 a population of 4117. It is the chief village in the 
valley of the Titi and has one or two traders of considerable 
capital dealing chiefly with Chiplun. A (Boo local fund bullock 
track connects it with Pitan. There is another short cut to Helvik 
passable for bullocks and ponies passing by Nivkane, Karvat, and 

‘ajegaon. The Térli valley grows a great deal of sugarcane and 
groundnut most of which comes to the Térla market before export 
to Chiplan. A weekly market is held on Saturday. The vi fe 
has a vernacular school in an excellent building. é water-supply 
of the town is taken from an excellent spring ina small tributary 
of the Tirli, over which a temple of Mahadev has been built. The 
temple is neither old nor noteworthy, but the spring is very good. 
The water is collected in small stone tanks to whi sullage drains 
are attached. 

The village is alienated tothe Mahddik family, a Maratha house 
of distinction and one of the branches of which was connected by 
marriage with the line of Shivaji. During the 1857 mutinies a 
member of the Mahédik family was concerned in the Siétdra 
plot, and his share in the family possessions was confiseated. The 
neighbourhood of Trla has been considered a fit site for one of the 
large irrigation schemes. It ia proposed to make here a storage 
pond which will increase the supply for the Krishna canal and give 
enough water for another canal on the right bank. 

Ta‘sgaon, 17° 2’ north latitude and 74° 40’ east longitude, the 

ead-quarters of the Taésgaon sub-division, is a municipal town of 
10,206 people aixty-four miles south-east of Satdéra by the direct 
Sdtira-Tsgaon road. A far more convenient route is by Karid 
only two miles longer. Travellers’ bungalow accommodation and a 
metalled road are to be had as far as Karad sixty-two miles, and 
from Karad thirty-four miles of a first class local fund murum road. 
Sixteen miles along the road is the irrigation bungalow at Takari. 
The town is on a@ slight rising ground on the north bank of a stream 
which flows into the Yerla pA four miles to the south-west, The 
Sdtdra-Tisgaon road crosses the Yerla three miles west of Tasgaon. 
Except during the rains its bed is perfectly dry. In the rains the 
floods last but a short time, but are very sudden, The water-supply 
of the town is taken from the stream above mentioned andi Hom 
tg wells. The wells are,‘liable to pollution by soakage, but the 
Mee bh stream ig good and tolerably abundant at all seasons. 
Hindug oe nets showed a population of 10,528 of whom 9644 were 
of 822 oF 10,200 mas. The 1881 census showed a decrease 

"0 of whom 9282 were Hindus, 920 Musalmins, and 
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four Pfrsis. Tasgaon has about 150 traders mostly Brahmans, 
Marwaér Gujarat and Lingiyat Vania, Mardtha Kunbis, Jaina, 
Telis, and Musalmins, The traders buy from the growers cotton, 
tobacco, raw sugar or gul, and earthnuts, and send them to Satira, 
Sholapur, Poona, and Chiplan, and from Chiplun bring in exchange 


salt, piece-goods, dates, silks, sugar, metals, and spices, As there are 


no steam-presses, cotton, which is the chief article of export, is loosely 
packed, and loses much in quantity and quality. Besides the sub- 
divisional revenue and pe offices Tasgaon has a sub-judge’s court, 
a municipality, and a dispensary. The revenue and police offices to 
the east of the town in a good grove of babhul trees with a small 
garden and good well are held in an excellent set of buildings built 
on the government standard plan. The court is held in a native 
building in the centre of the town. The dispensary, which ts in 
charge of a hospital assistant, was founded in 1376 and treated in 
1885 three inpatients ond 2867 outpatients at a cost of £93 (Rs.930). 
The most common diseases were malarious fevers, rheumatic respi- 
ratory and skin affections, Cholera occurred in the town and vicinity 
in April and May 1882 with thirty-eight cases and sixteen deaths. 
The attendance of patients at this dispensary is remarkably small in 
proportion to the large population. The municipality contribute 
£50 (Rs, 500) and Government an equal sum. The municipaiity 
founded in 1867 had in 1882-83 an income of £439 (Rs. 4590) and 
an expenditure of £342 (Ks.3420), There are four schools, one 
anglo-vernacular, one Marathi, one Hindustani, and one for girls 
with an attendance respectively of 145, 111, 83, and 87. The 
municipality contribute £1 (Rs.10) a month to the English class. 
There 1s a native library with most of the vernacular prints, to 
which the municipality contribute 12s, (Rs.6) ayear. Conservancy 
arrangements are carried out by sweepers and the sweepings 
is in dust-bins and conveyed outside the town for burial, 

he town was originally surrounded by walls the remains of 
which are still seen. ‘There are four gates of which the Bhilavdi 
gate is the entrance on the west of the town from the Tasgaon- 
Bhilavdi and Ashta local fand track. Pursuing the road at a turn 
on the right is the dispensary. Another fifty yards on 1s the school 
on the left or north side of the road. On the south side is 
the large mansion of the Tdsgaon Patvardhan family. A atreet 
crosses this road at right angles close by the school. This is the 
Somvar Peth and contains the Somvir gate, similar to the Bhilavdi 
gate. Turning south through a winding continuation of the Somvar 
street is reached the great temple of Ganpati. Here again the road 
turns east, passing through a large gateway crowned with the 
nagirkhdna or drum-chamber, and having on its north side ina 
house bmlt for it the triumphal car of the god. After about a 
hundred yards east through a broad street lined with shops, comes 
another cross street the Guruvir Peth. It runs from north to 
south, and, a quarter of a mile up it, a turn to the east leads to the 
sub-divisional office, The streets of T’asgaon, more especially the 
Guruvér Peth and the hundred yards east from Ganpati’s temple, are 
unusually broad and the whole town is better off for space than native 
towns usually are, One of the largest capitalists in the district has a 
house here, with corresponding establishments in Poona. The great 
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trade of the town is cotton which is warehoused here Sn 
by Chiplan, There is also a considerable Mek trade. ‘The chief 
buildings are the Patvardhan’s mansion and the temple of bear 
also built by the Patvardhans. The mansion of the Patvardha 


family is a set of buildings of the ordinary native type, with front 


and back courts and the private dwelling house between with several 
verandas. It is situated in an enclosure about 360 feet square 
surrounded by mud and stone walls from twenty-two to thirty feet 
high on the outside, twenty feet on the inside, and ten feet broad 
all round. There are three chief gates, a small one about thirty 
feet from the north-west corner and two ones at the centre of 
the north and east corners, They are lofty archways fortified on 
each side, The northern gate was built by the greatest of the 
Patvardhans, Parshurim Bhanu, who flourished at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and is often mentioned in his Indian Despate 
by General Arthur Wellesley afterwards the Duke of Wellington. 
e left by this gate to his last battle (1799) where he was defeated 
and slain. In grief at his loss the gate was blocked up and remains 
so still, The stabling ran along the inside of the north wall. 
The most strongly fortified is the eastern gate which is flanked by 
thick walls, and commanded by three towers on the southern side. 
The four corners of the enclosure and the centre of its southern side 
are surmounted by bastions, A small temple is near the north-west 
te, and a well near the centre of the western side. The temple of 
yanpati was begun in 1779 by Parshurém Bhan and finished in 1799 
of es son Appa. It consists of an image-chamber and a hall of 
in but finely worked stone, The image-chamber is thirty-one 
eet by woh ore feet and the hall forty-five feet by thirty-four. 
The image-chamber has a spire thirty-four feet high from the 
ground, flanked by two smaller ones eight feet shorter. These are 
all of brick and rather tastefully decorated stucco. The hall consists 
of a nave with two aisles made by two rows of pillars with plain 
rectangular shafts. In front of the temple, with a ten feet space 
between them, are shrines of the bull Nandi and the man-eagle 
Garud twenty-one feet high including the pinnacles. They consist 
of open canopies six feet square and crowned by pinnacles eight feet 
high. The courtyard is paved with drains and gutters and has a 
wall ten feet high with a promenade on the top. Part of the 
pavement is interrupted by tree and flower beds, The entrance to 
this courtyard contains the most striking object in the building, 
& gateway formed by a masonry arch surmounted b a tower of the 
form 80 frequent in Southern India and known as the Gopur! It 
18 Seven-storeyed, gradually tapering till the top storey is a mere 
ridge. The outer ends curve towards one another like the hoods 
of the cobra; while at the centre is a pointed urn or kalash. The 
lowest storey measures thirty-seven feet two inches from north to 
south, and twenty-nine feet from east to west. ‘The whole is ninety- 
five feet five inches high, and the kalash and curved urms are seven 
inches higher. The lowest storey is of stone and the rest of brick 
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covered with colomred stucco carved into images of gods and 
goddesses, On each side are stairs for ascending the gopur with 
openings in the centre of each storey. The top storey gives a capital 
bird’s-eye view of the surrounding country and of Tésgaon itself. 
Kast of the gopur is another lower gateway about thirty feet high 
with a nagérkhana or drum-chamber on the top, and on the north 
side is the triamphal car of the god | on festival days. 
Walking away east from this gateway and looking back the gopur 
appears to rise gradually behind the gateway, and looks much like 
a hoge sunke rearing its head above the entrance to the town. 

Tn 1730 Tasgaon is mentioned as one of the villages which were 
ceded by Sambhaji Raja of Kolhipnr to Shahu of SAtéra (1708 - 
1749). About 1758 the French scholar Anquetil du Perron notices 
Tasgaon as a great walled town protected by towers and a ditch. 
The cay round was pretty and tilled? In the reign of the 
fourth Peshwa Mddhayriv (1761-1772) Tasgaon and its neigh- 
bourhood were taken from Kolhipur and added to the Peshwa’s terri- 
tory as jagirs of the Patvardhans, In 1777 they were temporarily 
recovered by Kolhdipnur, but Mahddji Sindia succeeded in preventing 
their permanent loss. In June 1790 Major Price notices TAsgaon as 
having recently risen to importance. The ere was & respectable 
if not a handsome structure, and Parshurdém was trying to 
beantify the town. Near the palace was a neat temple of Ganpati. 
In 1799 the Kolh4pur forces attacked and pillaged Taisgaon, then 
the capital of Parshurdém Bhiin’s jégir and burnt his palace. In 
1827 Captain Clunes notices Tasgaon as belonging to the Patvardhans 
with 1610 houses 266 shops and wells§ During the 1857 mutinies, 
to overcome the Southern Mardtha chiefs and to check the rising 
which it was thought might follow the annexation of the Patvardhan 
chief's territories on his decease without male issue, troops were 
stationed at Tasgaon, No disturbance occurred and the troops 
returned at the beginning of the fair season of 1858. 

Ta'tha'vadeox Santoshgad hill fort lies inthenorth-westcorner 
of the Man sub-division, about twenty miles north-west of Dahivadithe 
sub-divisional head-quarters. The way lies through hills and broken 
country unsuitable for travelling and care should be taken in at- 
tempting to visitit from any part of Min above the Mahddev range. 
The fort lies barely twelve miles south-west of Phaltan, and can be 
easily ghar from any part of that state or the small corner of 
Man below the Mahddev hills. From Sdtara the easiest way 18 twenty 
miles to Pusegaon village on the Pandharpur road and thence a ride 
of eleven miles north-west through the villages of Lalgun and Diksil 
over a barren and stony but easily traversable country to the edge 
of the Mahidey range. There is a well defined track all the way, 
manageable by a tonga or pony cartin the fair season. From Diksil 
the road makes for a detached hill on the north-west a few hundred 
yards beyond which is the edge of the ghdls which support the 
table land of the Khatév sub-division about a thousand feet above the 
plain. These ghdts stretch from north-west to south-east and San- 

1 Grant Duff's Mardithdsa, 224, 2 Zend Avesta, I. cexxy. 
* Memoira of a Field Officer, 193. * Grant Duff's Marithas, 547, 
a dannii * Itinerary, 33. 
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toshgad fort stands on a hill about half mile from the main range but 
connected with it by a neck of hill about 500 feet high which meets 
in its turn a spur three or four hundred feet higher. The ascent to 
the fort is in two ways, either by the main track down to Tathivade 
village at the foot of the fort riding the whole way ; or, to save much 
climbing, the main track can be left for a small path leading to the 
spur above mentioned. A rough path down aravine north of this 
spur runs along the face of the hill on to the neck above mentioned, 
and faces the south-west angle of the fort. This path continues in 
a northerly direction and under the walls of the fort right up to the 
main entrance which is on the northern side. The fort is roughly 
triangular in shape. The hill on which it stands is a little lower 
than the main range. The apices of the triangle are north-west 
north-east and south-east making it nearlyequil ateral. At the foot on 
the northern side lies the village of Tat havade with 787 people nearly 
all cultivators mostly Kunbis with afew Bréhmans. The traders and 
most of the Ramoshis have left the place since the abandonment of 
the fortabout 1849. The defences consist of three walls, the top wall 
going all round the hill aud forming what may be called the citadel. 
t surmounts a ee scarp of black rock about thirty feet 
high, and is itself abont fifteen feet higher. In thickness it is quite 
twenty feet and had originally a parapet about six feet high and 
three thick, all of which has broken down. It is made of Interite 
blocks from one to two cubic feet each, and solidly set in mortar, 
lined with small stones and mud. It is carefall provided at 
intervals with secret escape doors for the garrison should the fort 
be successfully taken, It is especially strong at the three angles 
from which project triangular outworks about sixty feet lower 
than the. citadel. The outworks are of unequal ian ttl built of 
the same materials and more strongly even than the citadel. The 
sides of the south-west outwork are not more than thirty yards long 
but it is perhaps the most solid of the three ; the sides of the north- 
east outwork are about fifty yards, and those of the north-west 
outwork about seventy yards long. The firft two outworks 
communicated with the citadel by a small door not more than two 
feet wide built throu h the walls, which led on to the steps cut in 
the scarp. The citadel wall has a gap at the north-west angle which 
formed the communication with the north-west outwork. On the 
north-east side of this was the main gateway abont five feet wide, 
also made of laterite, of beautifully ent massive masonry. It faced 
east and was sheltered by a projecting bastion. This the north 
side of the hill was partly protected for abont a handred feet by 
two lower walls or terraces the one below the other with bastions 
at intervals. They are of much lighter workmanship than the 

citadel and its outworks, the face being of small rectangolar tra 
blocks inrough mortar and the lining of uncut stones and mnd. 
‘These walls both run east and west along the entire length of the 
northern face of the hill. They then turn through an angle of over 
Ty erees, and are taken up the hill to meet the walls above them. 
the under cane two is broken by a gateway of trap facing east, like 
of Ls F gateway, similarly sheltered, and otherwise like it, but 
wr jess strength and of much rougher workmanship, The lowest 
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wall is divided by a gap of full thirty feet in the centre flanked by 
two strong bastions, but no gateway. The ascent between these 
es sien iin eek aicer the north-west outwork on to the citadel 
18 by a winding path with steps at intervals where, not unfrequently, 
the naked poet es the rock has to be surmounted. The fies pl 
nearly everywhere broken down and the way generally blocked 
with prickly pear. The above description will show that the hill 
was unprotected below the citadel and its outworks on the south- 
west and south-east sides, and that elaborate care was taken to 
protect the north side. There seems to be no especial reason for 
this difference except that the entrance and therefore the weakest 
point of the citadel was on the north side. By making the two 
gateways face east and protecting them with projections of the 
wall their assault was impeded while it was impossible to hit them 
directly with cannon shot from the plain below, which, according 
to tradition, was a special point in the fortification of the day, In 
sleges it was apparently the fashion to direct a cannonade first 
against the gate and to provide a force to rush through if the 
besiegers succeeded in bursting it. The difficulties of elsewhere 
penetrating or escalading hill forts such as these were probably 
and not wrongly thought insuperable, bribery and stratagem apart. 
The citadel is not more than about 600 yards round and its area 
not much more than twenty acres. There were originally but few 
buildings. The head-quarters or sadar was a building about fifty 
feet by thirty feet including its two ofas or verandas. It opened to 
the north and besides accommodating the treasury was used ax 
a sort of court-house for the subhedar in charge of the fort. Next 
to it on the west was a stone building about forty feet by twenty 
with walls three feet thick, and a roof on the south side made of 
brick coated with cement. It contained three chambers for storage 
of grain treasure and gunpowder. ‘The east chamber still 
remains. Immediately south of the east chamber is the great pond 
cut some sixty to seventy feet down into the rock, and the -sides 
smoothed off with great care. It holds a tolerable supply of water, 
but is fed by no spring. It is about twenty-five to thirty feet 
equare and has steps on the eastern side leading down to the water’s 
alae: Halfway down at a landing and turn of the steps is a small 
temple of Tatoba Mahidey from whom the fort takes its name. 
This large pond is apparently the only source of the water-supply 
of the citadel Tt has been much choked with silt, and is said to 
hold much less water than before, much: probably leaking down 
through the laterite. The rest of the citadel is so blocked with 
prickly pear that no other buildings can be distinguished. The 
hill top has room-only for very few. One is a mosque for 
Musalman sepoys. Its north-east walls have fallen from disrepair 
and the south-west walls partly by the same cause, and partly when 
hit by the ehells of the English. The north-east outwork has some 
buildings wkile, inside the two lower walls, are others all in rains. 
Outside the lowest entrance is pointed out the side of the elephant- 
house fit for not more than two beasts. On the saddleback between 
the southern angle and the main range of hills has been cut 
& gap with remains of buildings said to have been the grass stacks 
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of the fort. The grass was sh chiefly from lands on the pla 
above the Mahfdev range and brought for storage to this sj ob. 


is more than two hundred yards from the fort and is hardly mo 
convenient than the village itself which is at least as accessible as the 
fort. Immediately inside and directly facing the lowest entrance 
is a large cave pond. Its mouth has been almost wholly blocked 
with rubbish, A descent of some six feet is therefore necessary to 
reach the water. The excavation is partly natural but evidently 
enlarged artificially. The water is exquisitely sweet and clear. 
The exact size cannot be made out but the depth of water is at least 
six or seven feet and the extent of excavation not less than thirty 
to forty feet square. Three massive pillars appear supporting the 
roof. The ek 18 laterite and hence no doubt the abur int supply 
of excellent water which filters from above. The upper fort is 
nearly all made of laterite with no traces of quarrying about. 
It seems therefore not improbable that the ponds were exeavated 
by the fort builders and the stone used for the fort walls. There 
are four other similar ponds completely blocked up. Their stone 
and that of the big pond on the would amply suffice for the 
external work considerable as it is. The mildew of this laterite is 
used by the people as a tonic for women after childbirth. It 
probably contains some principle ofiron. It is a belief in the village 
that the large pond in the citadel and this cave are connected by a 
passage now choked up, and that a lemon thrown into the water of the 
one used in former times to appear on the surface of the other, These 
ponds show that the hill internally is made of laterite with an outer 
coating of trap, thin at the sides but on the top some forty feet 
thick. The name of this village is traditionally derived from 
Tiitoba, a sage who took up his abode on the fort hill, The cave 
pond is said to have been made by him, and the small temple of 
Mahfdev in the big pond is named after him. The local tradition is 
that this fort was bailt by Shivaji the Great (1627-1680). In 1666 it 
was in the hands of Bajiji Néik Nimbalkar an ancestor of the present 
chief of Phaltan and an estate-holder of the Bijipur government. 
- the cng ge Shivaji after the treaty of Painadhat served under 

aysing the Rajput general of Aurangzeb’s army against Bijay 
and with his Mavlis escaladed Téthavade.’ The Bivépur poli. 
again apparently got it back from the Moghals probably by treaty. 
Shivaji retook it for himself in 1673 and apparently held it ever 
afterwards though twice in 1675 and 1676 he had to retake the open 
country mits neighbourhood, the estate-holders of which were always 
ready to rebel against him.* The fort was taken by the Moghals in 
1689° but was ceded to Shahu in 1720 in the Imperial grants made 
to him in that year* Ina revenne statement of about 1790 
‘Gthora appears as the head of a sub-division in the Nahisdurg 
sarkar with a revenue of £112 (Rs. 1120).° The fort remained in 
the hands of the Maréthés till 1818 when it was shelled by a 
detachment of General Pritzler’s army from the plateau and a spur 

1 Grant Duf's Marithds, 94. ; Grant Duff's Mardthds, 116, 119-120. 
' Orant Duff's Marithds, 158, i Grant r. a 1a, 6, 119-1 
© Waring’s Waraiae ae Marithds, 200, 
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now pointed ont about half a mile to the west. .A good many of the 
buildings and part of the walls are said to have been injured at the 
shelling. The commandant fled at the first few shots, the garrison 
followed, and the fort was entered without resistance. Its elaborate 
design and considerable strength for the times in which it was built 
may be explained by the fact that it was close to the Nizim Shahi 
frontier and of some importance therefore to the Bijapur 
government while the constant disturbances in the neighbourhood 
in Shivaji’s time would amply account for any additions he made 
toit. A story goes that the famous dacoit Umaji Naik (1827) was 
resting at a spring in the ravine which leads down to the fort from 
the plateau, and that a Brihman on his way to Tathvad passed by 
with a little grain given him in charity. Uméji called on him to 
stand and give up what he had; but when he learnt that it was 
only grain sent him off in peace, entreated his blessing, and gave 
him twenty-five rupees. | 

Umbraj village, with in 1881 a population of 3164, lies on the 
Poona-Belgaum mail road ten miles north-west of Kardd and twenty- 
four miles south-east of Sdtdra on the right bank of the Krishna just 
below its junction with the Tarli which is bridged at this point. 
The Mand also flows into the Krishna at this point, and from here 
a first class local fund road branches to Malhir Peth in Patan 
nae it meets the provincial road to Chiplun. This continues east to 

andharpur by the Shimgaon gorge Méyni andKaldhon pass through 
the Atpadi state. East of Umbra; the road is a there oleae eck: 
carrying only a small local traffic, Umbra] has a large market 
street finnked with shops running east to west, and one of the 
oldest and chief banking houses in the district. It was formerly a 
place of some trade, little of which now remains. There are about 
twenty-five traders mostly Brihmans, Gujarit and Lingdyat Vanis, 
and Shimpis. Of these traders the Brahmans are generally money- 
lenders. The Vanis buy chillies earthnuts and rice from the growers 
of Pitan, Tarla, and Morgiri and send them either to Sangh, Miray 
or Chiplun, and bring salt dates and groceries in exchange from 
Chiplon. The Shimpis buy women’s ches or lugdis and bodice- 
cloths or khans at Pal and Tirla. The weekly market is held on 
Monday, The village has a vernacular school and a post office and 
a thatched bungalow belonging to the engineering department. In 
1827 Captain Clunes notices it as a kasba or market town with 150 
houses and thirty-two shops." 

Urun-Isla'mpur, 17° 2’ north latitude and 74° 20° east 
longitude, is a double name given to what are really two different 
quarters of one large municipal village in Viilva, three miles east of 
Peth the present sub-divisional snccnale eur oe is situated on a 
very slight rise of hard gravelly ground protriding from the black- 
soil plain of the Krishna valley. It is the most central place in the 
sub-division and new offices are being built here for the sub- 
divisional head-quarters which are to be transferred here from Peth, 
The 1881 census showed a population of 8949, The Musalmiin 
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‘centage is larger than in most Sdtdra towns and the name 
iaainpes shows the fact which is undoubted that the town was at 
one time a Musalmén colony, Urun the Hindu and older “sales 
is on the east and contains little of note except the shrine or danjih 
of Shambhuappa Koshti. Shambhuappa was a Hindu devotee of the 
weaver caste, but took for his spiritual director a Musalmdn saint 
named Bava Phin who lived at Malgaon in Miraj twenty-eight miles 
south-east of Islampur. grec (3 used to travel this distance 
every night for eight years, at the end of which he brokedown. The 






saint touched at his devotion offered to return with him; and 
Shambhudppa then built the dargih in honour of Bava Phinwhen 
he died, ad couiznned to perform devotions at his shrine“till his 


own reputation for sanctity increased. Several miracles are said 
to have been performed by Shambhuappa. One day, while sitting 
rapt in religious contemplation, he suddenly infarmadt the bystanders 
that he had been invoked by a merchant to save his ship, that he 
had been in the spirit to the ship, and had saved it, Asa proof 
he produced salt water from his bosom. Another trader journeying 
over the Sahyddris met with a tiger but on his invoking Shambhu- 
appa the tiger fled. It is Farthar related that the Musalmdns 
objected to Shambhuappa a Hindu becoming the disciple of their 
Pir, They met together and challenged him to prove his mission 
by reading the Kurén, He called for some blank paper and off it 
read the whole Kurin, After this test the Musalmdns troubled 
him no more, He was then tested by the Hindus. A covered pot 
containing flesh was placed as an offering with the view of tempting 
him to eat the flesh and rei violate the chief title to sancti 
among Hindus. But when he ordered the vessel to be ned the fles 
had vanished and Jasminum zambac or mogra flowers blossomed in its 
stead. This test was not deemed sufficient. Some Jogis or religious 
beggars getting jealous of him threatened to earry him off by force 
if he did not satisfy on the spot their unexpressed desires. He 
immediately produced two hundred mangoes with rice bread which 
turned out to be exactly what they had desired, and this notwith- 
standing that it was the dark twelfth of Magh (February-March), 
nearly two months before the man go season (April-May) commenced, 
In honour of this exploit a charity dinner is given on that day to all 
comers. A fair also is held from the tenth to the fifteenth of 
Kartik or October-November and a fine mandap or hall is arranged 
In the courtyard of the dargah, the covering of which is a gorgeous 
cloth woven and decorated by the various weaver castes of the town. 
The dargith is a square building with a dome and four of the usual 
small cupolas and contains the tomb of Bava Phan. Islampur 
contains the residence of Sardir Anandriy Mantri. The residence 
18 in the usual Marétha mansion style but of no special size. It 
overlooks a pond and is surrounded by a brick wall and moat which 
probably formed the original Musalmdn fort of Islimpur. The rest 
of the town is straggling and poorly built and is badly situated 
ed aoe The town has one large moneylending firm and a 
fe smaller grain and cloth merchants and a large class 
are vers. There are about thirt traders tly Brihmans 
Marwdr and Guiardt ana T: | : err, eset 
and Gujarat and Ling4yat Vanis, and Mardtha Kunbis. 
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Large quantities of tobacco and raw sugar or gul are sent to 


Chiplun and in exchange salt, dates, betelnut, groceries, spices, 
_ English and country piece-goods and metals are brought and sold 
at Islimpor and the neighbouring villages. The weaving industry 
had formerly several wealthy members but it has now greatly 
sunk down. The town has always been in difficulties for 
water which used to be supplied by the large ponds, one on the 
north side of Uran, a hollow dug in the soil without the aid of 
masonry, a large well on the outstreeta between the two quarters 
and a stone pond within the fort. All these were originally 
dependent for their supply on scanty and precarious rainfall, to 
remedy which, during the 1876 famine, a large dam was built partly 
out of municipal and partly out of local fands under the supervision 
of the irrigation department. The municipality, which was 
established in 1855, had in 1882-83 an mcome of £315 (Ra. 3180) 
chiefly from octroi duties and an expenditure of £339 (Rs. 3390). 
The dispensary which was established in 1867 treated in 1883 twenty- 
seven in-patients and 5515 out-patients at a cost of £79 (Rs. 790). 
A market is held every Saturday, the chief articles of commerce being 
cattle and grain. The town, however, is surrounded by large 
Villages which hold similar markets,and the octrot has had the 
| effect of driving the trade away from Islampur. Notwithstanding 
this attempts to abolish octrol and replace it by a house tax are 
obstinately resisted by the sry es ag 

The founder of the Mantri family was Naérorém Rangriy a native 
of Kochre in Vengurla in Ratnigiri. In 1691 he became minister 
to Dhandjiray Jadhay the commander-in-chief of the Maratha 
army. Seventeen years later (1708) Shaihu was making his return 
to Satara, and Tarabaéi, who was then in power, ordered the Sendpats 
to oppose him. Dhandji met him at Khed on the Bhima in Poona. 
Shaihu had but a small following and Dhandji a numerous and well 
appointed army which Shahu felt there was no chance of passing. 
He accordingly negotiated with Narorim the Divan to offer a night 
interview and actually entered Dhandji’s camp in disguise. The Divan 
penetrated the disguise, but instead of betraying his prince he sent 
fim back to his own camp and engaged to exert his influence with 
Dhandjirév to prevent a battle. On -hearing the exhortations of 
his Divén, who announced that Shahn was the rightful sovereign, 
Dhandaji was anxious to give way but for an oath which Tarabai had 
made him swear solemnly on rice and milk, The Divin admitted 
that a battle most be fought, but suggested as a way out of the 
difficulty to have a sham fight and to fire off the musketsand cannons 
with blank cartridge. ‘This satisfied the scruples of Dhandji who 
fought his sham battle, met Shihu, and was confirmed by him as 
Senipati. The news of this reached Térdbdi who, thereon, fled to 
Kolhapur, and Shahu took possession of Satdra. After this enmity 
arose between Dhandji and Shéhu and in 1755 pueoey went south 
with the army. Bat Nérorim Rangrdv stayed behind and adhered 
to the Raja, who rewarded him with the title of Rajidnya and a yearly 
allowance of £400 (10,000 huns). Four years afterwards, in 1759, 
he was invested as manfri and was given some districts with the 
administration or mutlak of the sardeshmukhi, and jagirs, and vatans; 
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the whole of the revenue indm quit-rents and sardeshmukhi in She- 

Asangaon and Pangad in Sétérs, and in the Wai 
sub-division the Nadgaundi claims over the followmg sammats or 
sub-divisions Nimb, Vighote, Koregaon, Jokhora, an Jiimbulkhora 
consisting of two per cent of the revenue and two bighis per 
chihur of land, and on izdfat or service tenure the village f Menavli, 
including the svardj and indm quit-rents, and the indm qait-rents 
the following forts, Santoshgad, Sechenea Moe Ralydngs 
Kamdlgad, ery Sea a ct d Vairétgad ; as saranjamthe 

| from | 1, and 













hukeri contribution Baigni in Pandi Tasgaon Assigruments 
of mokdsa, kitta &c, in many other villages, Thi 
very religious man who founded in 1769 a religio 
in honour of Palkeshvar Mahddev at Sidipur in Karéd, as well as at 
Asangaon in Sdtdéra in honour of Kamaleshvar and Bhimésha 
at Wai, and built temples at his native village of Kochre, and gave 
much land to Brahmans. The Raja’s records were full of testim vee 
to his success. He died in 1747. His son Ghanashyam was then 
invested as Mantri and Trimbakriv br given the Se Matenher 
and dues in Tuljépor and the Balighat enjoyed by his father. 
His descendants ae live in Bégni. Ghesedhenie had his indms 
confirmed by the Peshwa Palaji Béjirév, and in 1779 he built a 
seta jade Bhilavdi in Tésgaon and made a pilgrimage to Benares, 
er orming many charities and se temples and uses. 
He then became a sanyési or recluse and retired to Benares dying 
in 1786.. His son Raghundthhiy succeeded him. He was born in 
1743 and after many good deeds died in 1789. Jayvantray his son 
ecocntl ee Oks ere died in 1832,' Bajirav the last Peshwa unjustly 
resumed much of his possessions. Raghonithriv Jayvant, r 
of the present Mantri, was born in 1806 and was invested as Mantri 
by fies <a Maharaj in 1832. His possessions were curtailed by 
the inva idation of his title to three villages in Belgaum by the 
Tnim commission. He bore a high reputation for justice, courage, 
and good service as Mantri and died at Islimpur in 1874. 
present representative of the house A’‘nandréy Raghunath is forty- 
two years old and was made a second class Sardar in 1874. He 
enjoys & gross yearly income of about £1810 (Rs, 18,100). 
_Vaduij, 17° 34 north latitude and 74° 31’ east longitude, on the 
Pusesdvli-Shingndpur road, thirty-one miles south-east of Sdtdra, is 
the head-quarters of the Khatay sub-division, with in 1881 as popu- 
lation of 3363. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices 
on the standard Government plan, Vaduj has a post office and a 
vernacular school in.a good Government builaisee There is little 
trade and the place does not seem to have been very important 
at any time. T’he Yerla runs close to the south-west corner of the 
town, and gives an unfailing supply of good water. About a mile 
north-west of the town is a pleasant camp.? In a revenue statement 
of about 1790 Varnja appears as the head of a pargana in the 
Réybig sarkir with a revenue of £3750 (Rs, 37,500). 








‘Tn 1827 Captain Clanes Cosabans Uron- Isla F , : 
ve Det eee tbops, and twenty wells. Itinerary gp nt eaner® station: with 
or Camps are given below in Appendix C. °’ ? Wating's Mardthis, 244 
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Vaira'tgad Fort in Javli, 3939 feet above sea level, lies nine 
miles north-east of Medha and six miles south-east of Wii, on a 
spur of the main Sahyddri range which branches nearly due east 
for about twenty miles from Malealm Peth by Panchgani. It isa 
prominent object east of Wai between the Khamatki pass and the 

rge by which the mail road passes into the Sétéra sub-division. 
The villages of A bags and Jimbnine on the north and Mhasveon 
the south all touc fort, the greater pas of which is in V yajviidi. 
The ascent can be made either from Mhasve village or Bavdhan. 
The easiest way is to climb #4 the gorge separating Mbhasve and 
Bivdhan up the west face of the hill, along the northern ridge of 
Jimbulne village till the hamlet of Wydjvadi is reached lying close 
beneath the fort gate. The fort is about 1000 feet above the plain 
and the ascent is about two miles. It would be abont half a mile less, 
but much steeper direct from Mhasve. The fort has a vertical scarp 
of black rock, thirty feet high, surrounded by about seven feet of 
wall loopholed for musketry. The lower parts of the wall ara of 
large rectangular unmortared stones, The upper part is mortared 
and of smaller material. There are remains of the head-quartera 
buildings and some quarters for sepoys, all modern. Inside the 
fort are five stone ponds none of them more than forty feet in 
diameter, and outside 1s one cave pond. The fort is one of those 
said to have been built by Bho]. Raja the Kolhapur Sildhdra chief 
Bhoja IL. (1178 - 1193) of Panhdla hila, and its name is locally derived 
from the Vairdts, a wild tribe supposed to have dwelt in thia 
neighbourhood, who were subdued by the Pandavs. The fort is 





partly commanded by the heights of Bivdhan three miles to the ~ 


west. ‘The view on all sides is very fine and extends on the west 
to Malcolm Peth. 

At the foot of Vairdtgad within the limits of Mhasve village are 
two banian trees, the larger of them shading an area of three quarters 
ofan acre. The space covered by it is a very symmetrical oval. 
There is no brushwood underneath, nor aught to impede the 
view save the stems of the shoots from the parent tree which has 
decayed." 7 

Valva, 17° 2 north latitude and 74° 27’ east longitude, a village 
of 4466 inhabitants formerly the head-quarters of the Valva sub- 
division, lies on the right bank of the Krishna eleven miles south- 
east of Peth and seven miles east of Islimpur, A feeder 
Hows into the Krishna at this point and on its banks and 
between it and the Krishna is some rocky rising ground on 


' Murray's Bombay Handbook, 105; the late Mr. E. H. Little, C.8., First Assistant 
Pollector, SAtdra ; Bombay Literary Magazine, 292-293, Lady Falkland writes 
Chow Chow, L 206-207): The shade was ao complete, I could sit in the middle of the 

y without any coveringon my head. The tree was of such a wize, that se | 

picnic parties might take place under it, and not interfere with each other, | 

were countless avenues, or rather aisles, like those of a church, the nes gray stems 
being the colamns, which, os the sun fell on them, glistened in parts like silver ; and 
here and there were little recesses like chapels, where the roots from the boughs 
formed themselves into delicate clustering pillars, up and down which little squirrels 
were chasing each other, while large monkeys were jumping from bough to bough, 
poe Deen SemOnIng SG EERINE ig aa if both monkeys and boughs w fall on my 
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which the village is built. But the eastern portion close to the 
river is much subject to flooding, as also sometimes the western 
which is on the Taka of the stream, of which a backwater 
runs when the Krishna is in flood. A new village site, a quarter 
of a mile west of the present site, was accor ingly ted to 
this village about 1876. after the great Krishha of 1875. 
The people, however, have taken little advantage of the concession 
owing to the distance of the new site from the Krishna their sole 
ee of Wyreineg Ua A well was uk the new site but the 
supply was found to be of quality and precarious in quantity. 
Valva hasa vernacular sakes 5 pease Government building of the 
old type, consisting of one single room with a veranda on ail four 
sides. A municipality was established at VAlva but abolished in 
1873 owing to the emallness of its income. Except the mansion of 
the Thorat family of Deshmukhs the village has no remarkable 
buildings. The family first came into notice under Shabu (1708-1749) 
and was confirmed in the deshmukhi of villages extending up to 
Shirdla, besides receiving saranjéms or military grants of several 
large and productive villages. The deshmukhi dates from the 
Musalmdns. This family must not be confounded with that of the 
great Dhandjirdv with which it is but distantly connected. 

In October 1659 Shivaji took Valva after capturing Shirdla. 
The Muhammadans had so depopulated it that a donkey sprang over 
the walls, The first Pratinidhi and Ramchandra Pant Amitya 
repopulated it about 1690, when Amdtya was given the command of 





. Vishalgad and Panhdéla. In 1684 the district was occupied during 


the monsoon by a Moghsl army under Sultan Mudzzim who 
sais <a pagent of the Krishna. It was then annexed 
| bhaéji to Kolhapur and soffered greatly from the ravages 
of Udéji Chavhin. The Pant Pratinidld, surprised the damp of 
Sambhaji and Chavhén, Yashvantrdy Thordét was killed! in the 
engagement, and they were driven to Panhidla with the loss of 
all their baggage. This first occasioned the cession to the Satdra 
king of the Valva district north of the Varna and Shahu then 
placed Valva under a thdna at Islimpur, and gave charge of it to 
one Kusiji Bhonsle. The first noteworthy Thorét was Bhonsle’s 
sarnobat, _The charge of the district was given over to him by 
Balaji Bajiray the third Peshwa (1740-1761) and continued in the 
Thorat family till the British annexation in 1818 Ina revenue 
statement of about 1790 Vilva appears as the head of a pargana in 
the Rayb&g sarkdr with a revenue of £7500 (Rs. 75,000).2 
_Vardhangad hill fort lies on the Bhddle-Kundal spur of the 
Mahidev range ata pointof it on the boundary between the Kore- 
gaon and Khatav sub-divisions, seven miles north-east of Koregaon 
and nineteen miles north-east of Satara. It is a round-topped hill 
rising about 900 feet above the plain below on the west or oregaon 
a and about 700 feet on the east or Khatév side. The ascent tothe 
‘ort is from a mdchi or hamlet at its foot on the Khatéy side. This 
is easily reached from the Sdtéra-Pandharpur road, which winds up 


‘Grant Dufl's Marithds, 295. 7 Waring’s Mardthis, 244 
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the southern slope of the fort hill to a hill close to which on the 
north lies the fort hamlet. Two large ponds attributed to the 
Musalmains lie about two hundred yards off to the south of the road. 
The path from the hamlet takes about half an hour to ascend 
with ease and diagonally up the south slope, till it reaches 
the middle e the south "aide where is the only gateway 
eached by a turn to the south-west. The wall on each side 
juts out so that the gateway can be sighted only setae a very 
narrow passage from the north-east. It consists of a pointed arch and 
wooden doorway close outside which is shown the mark of a cannon 
shot fired when the fort was attacked by Fattehsing Mane (1805). 
The fort is sloping all round from the sis to the top, is round at 
the summit, and covers about twenty acres. On the east is a hollow, 
where are two ponds and the site of the garrison’s quarters, now 
thickly covered with prickly pear, and the buildings in ruins. Only 
two small guns remain amoung the rubbish. They were sold for ok 
iron by Government at the annexation, but the purchaser never 
found it worth while to take them away. “His family , itis said, are 
extinct, and the people firmly believe because he bid for the old 
ans. The fort has but little scarp, the wall crowning a ridge of 
black rock protruding abruptly from the sides of the hill which 
though steep are covered with loose shallow soil. The walls with 
parapet vary from ten to fifteen feet on the outside, and follow the 
contour of the ridge, the hollows being filled up with strong masonry. 
They are about sixteen and a half feet thick with a parapet two feet 
high on the inside. The height is generally about six feet from the 
ground close underthem. The ground rises so abruptly behind them 
that at any distance they would give no shelter, and the fort i 
commanded on the north from a hill in Lalgun, and on the south 
from the hill of Rameshvar, each about 2000 yards distant, with 
perfectly possible ascents at any side. The masonry of the walls is 
mostly small and put t Spaeth mortar only in afew places. The 
te and its neighbourhood are the strongest points. Except on 
ihe north-west, where it has fallen down considerably, the wall is in 
fair repair. On the north side was a pond now empty. The east is 
the only side where water is constantly found, but that in small 
quantities, 

The fort was built by Shivaji in 1673, and finished in 1674 as an 
outpost guarding the east frontier of his newly ri territory. 
In 1800 the fort, then in the hands of the Pratinidhi, was invested 
by Mahddji Sindia’s force with 25,000 men. The Ramoshis in 
the south-west machi were attacked and killed the horse of Muzaf. 
farkhén one of Sindia’s generals. The machis were then sacked 
and burnt. Further havoc was stopped by the influence of the 
Barnobat Ghorpade’s wife who was sister to the wife of Sindia. 
In 1803 Balvantrav Bakshi the commandant of the fort fought here 
a battle with Yes4i Saheb Firangi. The fort was shelled, the machis 
sacked, and a contribution of £300 (Rs. 3000) levied. In I805 the 
fort was attacked by Fattehsing Mane. The Adrkhanis and other 
officers were killed and Fattehsing took many horses in the neighbour- 


hood. In 1806 after the battle of Vasantgad, Bépu Gokhale brought 
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lying almost quarter of « mile east and within sight of the road ; 


the Pant Pratinidhi to Chimangaon, a Koregaon village close to the 
north of the fort, and the fort was then urrendered to him. He 
administered it for five years till 1811 when the Peshwa took charge 
of it.! It appears to have surrendered in 1818 without resistance. 
Va'rugad Fort in Man lies, as the crow flies, about twelve miles 
north-west of Dahivadi, within the limits of Panvan shen 2 The 









best way to it is to camp at Pingli Budrnkh four miles sonth “west of 
Dahivadi and to travel thence by the very rough Tasgaon-M a 





Lam Le 


road for about ten miles to Jidhavvédi, a 






from here a well marked track due west goes to the village of 
ee and from Tondle « path leads direct to mei over 
round broken but perfectly passable by a pony, and skirting th 

sree base of the long plateau of Bo = e direction of the 
path is generally a little north of west and it crosses innumerable 
small ravines and water-courses which lead through rough hill 
tracts to the edge of the plateau of which the Mian sub-division 
chiefly consists. hese streams pour down the bare sides of the 
main hill range, here some 1000 to 1500 feet high, on to the plain 
of Girvi adjoining the Phaltan state. 'The country all the way 
from Pingli 1s terribly bare and rocky. Here the stony hills and 
ravines are interrupted by fairly level plateaus with tolerable soil 
and good sites for cultivation and grazing. A few small deer and 
chinkhdra will probably be seen, while cattle are everywhero 
browsing in considerable numbers. Three hamlets, one of them 
known as Ghoddvadi, are reached, and some well-to-do cultivators 
will probably meet the visitor and turn out to be Gadkaris or 
descendants of the ancient hereditary fort garrison, The hamlet is 
situnted on a projection between the two ravines , and has been built 
on & hill of a trancated conical shape. The hill rises about 250 feet 
above the level of the plateau, which itself constitutes the summit af 
the Mahaédey range at this point. The cone with the walls on it is 
seen from a great distance and appears very small indeed. But on 
near approach it is seen to be but the inner citadel of a place of 
considerable size and strength for the times in which it was built. 
On the sonth-west the outer wall or encejnte is entered by a rude 
gateway of a single pointed arch about e; ht feet high and five feet 
broad. As usual there is a curtain of solid masonry inside, The 
gate lies about 150 yards east of the edge of the plateau, which 
there terminates in an almost unbroken vertical precipice of several 
hundred feet in height and receding in a north-easterly direction. 
No wall was built along about three hundred yards of this part which 
18 absolutely unscalable, but for the reat of the way the walling is 
continued along the edge of the cliff in a north-east direction oR 


about another three hundred yards. Hore it turns still following -the 









* Papers in possession of the fort Sabnis, 
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triangle with the corners rounded off, the side being of some 
six hundred and fifty yards. Facing nearly north, about fifty 
yards from the north-east angle, is a gateway with a couple of 
curtains in solid masonry. This entrance is cut im the sides of 
the cliff about twenty feet below the top which is reached by 
some dozen steps. It consisted as usual of a pointed arch, the 
top fallen in, about ten feet high by five broed. It leads out to 
the path down to Girvi a village in the plains below and it probably 
formed the communication with Phaltan. This sn Ge winds 
down the face of the range for some five hundred feet till it 
hits the shoulder of a spur which it then follows to the base. The 
walling on the south side, from the edge of the cliff to some 
hundred yards east of the southern gate, is not more than a couple 
of feet in thickness and consists of ill-fitting stones unmortared. 
The rest is massive and well mortared and _ still fairly 
preserved, The average height is from seven to ten feet. In tho 
south-east angle is a rude temple of Bhairaynith and a few houses 
with the remains of many more. On the right side of the southern 
gate is a well preserved stone pond about thirty yards square with 
steps leading down to it. Next to and on the north of 
Bhairavndth’s temple is another pond. The way up to the fort proper 
or upper and lower citadelsis from the north side. The path up the 
hill side, which is steep but with grass and soil left in many places, 
is almost destroyed. About 150 feet up 1s the outer citadel built 
on a sort of shoulder of the hill and facing almost due west. It 
contains two massive bastions of excellent masonry looking north- 
west and south-west so that guns planted on them could command 
respectively the north and south gateways. This citadel was 
connected with the main wall by a cross wall runving across the 
whole breadth of the fort from east to west. Its entrance lies 
close below that to the upper citadel. A masonry curtain pro- 
jects so as to hide the arch itself, which is not more than seven 
feet high by three broad, and has to be entered from due east, 
On the south side the walls are carried right up to the scarp 
of the upper citadel and are some ten feet high, so that to take 
the lower citadel in rear or flank must have been difficult. Tho 
upper citadel is above a vertical scarp some thirty feet high. The 
entrance to it lies some thirty feet above that to the lower citadel, 
and ig cnt in the rock about eight feet wide. There is a gateway 
of a pointed arch with the top fallen in and twenty odd steps leading 
up to it and ten more cut out of the rock, and winding up past the 
inside curtain on to the top. The walls of this upper citadel 
are still in tolerable preservation, They were originally about ten 
feet high and built of fair masonry. There isa large turret on 
the south-west corner, evidently meant to command the southern 
gate. About ten yards to the east of this turret is a new looking 
building which was the head-quarters or sadar. Immediately east of 
this and below it isa great pit about thirty feet square and equally 
deep roughly cut in the rock and said by the people to be a dungeon. 
Next it on the south is a small pond evenly cot and lined with mortar 
used for storing water, There"are some remains of sepoys’ houses, 
and, near the turret, a small stone wheel said to belong to a gun. 
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cif, sad to taaeunry here i partioclsty Seda GaiNNt een 
cliffs, and the mason ere is particula aro: ind we ‘Serv 
ed. It would a r that attacks ore sean hiefl thi 
plain below. The assailants could either come up the x ol towards 
the north entrance or they might attempt the spurs on the id 
of the ERY eden and attack ening: the walle his 
this side. After passing the southern gateway the assailants would be 
commanded from the lower citadel. ‘They would then be encountered 
by the cross wall. If that obstacle was overcome the besieged would 
run round the east side and into the two citadels. The appearan 
from the fort of the plain in the north is most formidable. It would 
however be easily captured now. The Panvan plateaa completely 
commands and indeed almost overhangs it. The fort is believed to 
have been built by Shivaji to resist the Me. : | he must 
have dreaded from the plain below. The Kirkhénis or Superintenden 
of the fort was a Prabhu and his descendant a fine strong 


man still lives on lands held by him in the neighbourhood... ‘The 













fort garrison consisted of 200 Ramoshis, Mhars, and other hereditary 
Gadkaris besides epee It was surrendered in 1818 to Viththal 
Pant Phadnis of the Raja of Sétara left in charge of the town. He 
detached 200 men to take possession, being part of a force then 
raised to protect the town from the enterprizes of Bajiriv’s 
garrisons then in the neighbourhood.! ; 
_Va‘sota hill fort in Javli is situated five miles west-north-weat of 
Témbi, at the head of a small valley which branches west from the 
Koyna. At the mouth of the valley is a village named Vasota, but 
the fort is within the limits of Met Indoli village, and on the very 
edge of Leg ir ares It is a flat-topped hill nearly oval in shape 
and about 800 feet above the valley. The height on the other or 
Konkan side is peey some 3700 feet. e first clear drop 15 
perhaps 1500 feet, which, Arthur’s Seat excepted, is one of the 
sheerest on the Sahyddris, The ascent is made from Met Indoli 
village. The first half is through dense forest a parently primeval, a 
block speci aa] lly preserved to increase the difficulties of approaching 
the fort. Emerging from this by the path which is here and there 
cut into steps and gets ig every yard there isa kdrvi grove 
which is nasty to get through, but quite commanded from the fort. 
Further on is a perfectly bare piece of rock with rade steps cut in it. 
This leads to the double gateway at the northern end of the eastern 
face along a causeway made pf about twenty yards on a ridge 
below the scarp. To enter this the path, here much blocked up 
with fallen debris, turns right round to the sonth, and by some fifty 
steps cut in the rock emerges on to the plateau above. There are 
Eee, memate masonry arches set in mortar and apparently of 
Musalmén type. The space on the top is some. fifteen acres in 
yrent. On reaching the top and turning to the north close 
by is the co of Chandkdi a small laa stone structure. 
uty yards further is a large pond forty feet square and fifty feet 


* Elphinstone in Pendhéri and Maratha War Papers, 245, 
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deep. ‘Beside this is another pond holdin good water. It is 
built of large blocks of dry stone, each Hoe - projecting about 
two inches below the one above, a very ancient type. Further on is 
a temple of Mahddey with an image-chamber and a small hall 
completely modernised. It has a small whitewashed spire with 
aii urn-like top. There are remains of the head-quarters or sadar a 
building about fifty feet square with walls about fifteen feet high and 
three feet thick, modern but of finely hewn stone. The plinth and 
first three feet of the walls are partly of large dry stone blocks and 
may be much older. To this building is attached an inner dwelling 
house or majghar with a court about yet! feet square, on the west 
of which is the powder magazine. The defences consist of a vertical 
scarp varying in height from thirty to sixty feet, crowned by a wall 
and parapet from six to eight feet high and loopholed at intervals. 
The principal portion of this wall is of huge boulders of dry stone, but 
it was added to by different masters of the fort, who mostly used 
mortar and smaller masonry, To the north is a small detached 


head, used apparently as an outpost. It is connected with the fort - 


by a narrow neck which dips some thirty feet below the general 
level of the fort. This has been filled up with immensely strong 
mortared masonry, while the walls of this head, though mostly 
modern, are in very good condition. The rest are much fallen in. 
Qn the south of the fort is a gorge, on the other side of which rises 
what is known as the old fort, is is about 300 yards distant, and, 
like the hills to the north about 1000 yards distant, completely 
commands the present fort. Remains of the batteries of the Britis 
attacking force are still seen on the brow of the old fort. But 
there are no other buildings or trace of fortifications on it, nor is 
any reason given why it is so named. The cliff to the west 
of the gorge has a chews er drop of 1500 feet if not more. It is 
known as the Babukhdda and was used as a place of execution for 
criminals or offenders who used to be hurled down the chff. The 
west face of the fort is only a degree less abrupt, and a loose block 
or boulder of the old wall, if tumbled down the cliff, may be seen 
bounding from ledge to ledge with increasing violence and speed 
for an extraordinary distance. The face of the cliff to the sonth is 
in three concave stretches and a shout or whistle gives three or 
sometimes four beautifully distinct echoes. The view to the north 
is fine, including Makrandgad or the Saddleback and the fine group 
of steep hills about Kandét and the Par pass. The view south is 
shut out by the Babukhdda, but the west gives an extensive prospect 
over the rugged Konkan down to the sea. 

The fort of Viasota is the most ancient in the hill districts. It is 
attributed to the Kolhapur Siléhaéra chief Bhoja IL (1178-1193) 
of Panhdla and, from the Cyclopean blocks of unmortared trap which 
form the pond and older portions of the wall, appears undoubtedly 
to be of great epg tae Fe he gateway looks Musalmdn, but it is 
doubtful whether any Muhammadan ever came so far. The Shirkes 
and Mores possessed the fort till it was taken by Shivaji in 1655 
after the murder and conquest of the Javli chief. Shivaji named the 
fort Vajragad which name it has not retained. Since then it was chiefly 
used as astate prison. Early after his defeat at Kirkee (Sth November 
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1817) Bajirdv sent the Satara Raja and his family into confinement at 
Visota, but before the end of the month the cde egy away 
and sent to jom his camp on march from Pandharpor to the Junnar 
hills, The wives and families with him remained till the following 
April. About the same time Cornets Hunter and Morrison of the 
establishment, on their way from Haidarabad to Poona with 
a small escort, were captured by the Peshwa's forces at Urali about 
fifteen miles east of Poona after a manful resistance, sent first to 
Kangori fort in Koliba' where they were severely treated and 
thence to Vasota. At Vasota they were lodged in a single room in 
the head-quarter buildings. A man named Mbdtérji Kanhoji Chavhin 
looked es them and was rewarded by the British Government 
for his attentions. Their humane treatment was due to the specia 
orders of Bipu Gokhale. The British force advanced from Medha 
by Bamnoli and Tambi, driving in outposts at Vasota and met at 
Indoli. Negotiations were opened with the commandant one Bhaskar 
Pont, but he obstinately refused to surrender. The British forces 
then advanced a detachment under cover of the thick forest 
before mentioned to positions in the kérvi grove where they dug 
shelters for themselves in the hill side. A battery was set up on 
the old fort. The local story is that negotiations proceeded seven 
days, when at last it was decided to bombard. The first shot fell 
over inthe Konkan, the next in the powder magazine which it 
blew up, the third in the temple of Chandkai, and the fourth in the 
middle of the head-quarter on which the commandant surrendered. 
This is the native account but evidently not true, as, according to 
Grant Doff, the bombardment lasted twenty hours.* The prize 
property amounted to abont £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs) and the Sétdra 
ja recovered family jewels worth £30,000 (Rs. 3 dkhs)* 

Va tegaon in Valva is an alienated village of about 2800 people 
on the banks of a stream called the Bhogévati Ganga six miles 
north-west of Peth. The village lies on both banks of fhe river and 
is in charge of a Brahman kameévisdar under the Kurundvid chief 
to whom it ra-7g. ¥ The village has an indigenons school and a 
liquor shop under the British Government. The streets and roads 
are better than is usual in villages of its size and there are two or 
three well off merchants trading in tobacco, raw sugar, and other 
agricultural ‘eg On the left bank of the stream, in the west 
half of the village, are two temples of Lakshmindrdyan and Vateshvar 
Mahidey. The original portions of the structures are of finely 
hewn stone and consist of an inner shrine or gibhdra about ten 
feet square and dome-roofed, The entrance is by an arch three 
feet wide and built like the walls three feet thick. There is a crosa 
passage two feet wide and another similar door leading by one 
step into the outer hall, the vestibule or *andap, which is about 
fourteen feet square with the corners cut off by oblique canopy-like 
arches. The roof is also dome-shaped and about thirty feet high 
all of large stone. Two more steps lead into another mandap with 





‘Compare Bom, Gazetteer, XI. 323, 471-472, * Details given above pp, 306-307. 
+ Bombay Courier, 18th April 1818. = 
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galleries of rongh work used for sermons or kirfans and religious 
stories or purdnas. The images of Ndrdyan and Lakshmi are on a 
curious sland, consisting of five upright blocks or slabs of highly 
Se pa stone each one broader than and ranged behind.the other, the 
broadest behind. The outer corners of ewch slab are decorated with 
a carved pendant shaped likea ram’s head, Outside over the gabhdra 
is the usual pyramidal sort of pinnacle about forty feet high from 
the ground decorated with figures of gods and goddesses but in cut 
stone instead Of as usual in brick. ‘The four corners of the gdbhdra 
and inner mandap have smaller pinnacles to match and there is also 
a central pinnacle to the inner mandap. The court is insignificant 
but for a tine bit of masonry wall built on the side of a stream. A 
noteworthy feature of this temple is the useof stone throughont, 
particularly for the internal dome roofs and pinnacles. The effect 
internally 13 striking and the situation on the stream most picturesque. 
The original structure was built by one Raghopant Joshi a native of 
Vategaon village who served as minister or karbhiri to one of the 
subordinate chiefs of the Nimbalkar family in the time of Nana 
Fadnavis (1764 - 1800). | | 

The Viteshvar temple is a small insignificant building of rough trap 
and mortar, but it has a strictly 3 aya tower about forty feet 
high. The court-yard is a hundred feet square and surrounded b 
roined cloisters, ‘The walla are of masonry, quite four feet thick, of 
roughly cut rectangular blocks of trap, each corner flanked with a 
fasall bastion. A winding pavement with steps here and there leads 
up tothe entrance which is by an insignificant archway. The temple 
is beantifully situated at a sudden bend in the stream, and behind 
itis a magnificent grove of tamarinds perhaps finer than any of 
their kind in the district. The temple is said to be old but who 
built it is not known. 

Vita, 17° 16" north latitude and 74° 35’ east longitude, forty-seven 
miles south-east of Satara, with in 1881 a population of 4477, is 
the head-quarters of the Khéndpuor sub-division, with a muni- 
cipality, a post office, a sub-jndge’s court, and a vernacular school. 
It is situated at the junction of the Tasgaon-Mogrdla and 
Kardd-Bijapur roads twenty-six 2miles east of Karid and eighteen 
miles north of Tasgaon with the Yerla river seven miles to the west. 
The town lies in a slight depression, a bit of rolling ground divid- 
ing the valley of the Vita river from the Yerla. Two miles east is 
a rather more abrupt rise of about 200 feet on to the Khandpur 
latean. The Vita is a small stream which flows into the Yerla at 
Bhalavni seven wiles to the south-west. Itruns very dry in the 
hot weather and barely suffices for the water-supply of the town. 
On its banks are some fine mango trees about the irrigated lands 
which make a good camping ground. The municipality established 
in 1854 had in 1082-83 an income of £93 (Rs. 950) and an 
expenditure of £48 (Rs. 480). It is intended to provide Vita with a 
dispensary, the only difficulty being about the building. The town 
has a wall about twenty feet high, of stone for the lower ten feet 
and the upper ten sa: with fares On the east and west flanked 
by bastions. ‘The sub-divisional offices are in an old native mansion 
built against the east wall with a gateway flanked by a strong 
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wall. The deshmukhs who live bere used to be connected with 
Bhopélgad fort twenty-four miles to the enst. i 

Wai, 17° 58 north latitude and 73° 68 enst longitude, on the 
left bank of the Krishna, twenty-one miles north-west oF pei 
is a holy town, the head-quarters of the Wai sub-division, bebe 
in 1881 a population of 11,626. The town lies fifty-six miles eet 
east of. Poona with which it is connected by a metalled rond wine’ 
branches off from the Southern Mardétha Country mat Poo 
Surul seven miles east of Wai and forty-eight miles south of Sor 
Wajis one of the most sacred places on the Krishna, and Bae 
large Brihman population. At the west end of the town ae 
river forms a pool partly by the aid of a stone weir built thane . 
steps about fifty yards above a large temple of Ganpati. fas 8 
face of the river for halfa mile is lined with steps, and for: au: hour 
after dawn and before sunset people are incessantly engaged a 
their ablutions and clothes-washing. The river banks are low “i 
overhung with grass ond trees. ‘The country round is beautifully 
wooded with mangoes, and the Pasarni and Pandavgad ranges form 
anoble background to the smiling valley viewed either from north or 
south, while to the west the Sahyadri range mses blue in the distance, 
and south the Krishna winds on ever-widening and deepening, its 
banks clothed with fertility and verdure. The [872 census showed 
® population of 11,062 of whom 10,126 were Hindus and 936 
Mi mitakea The 1881 census showed an increase of 614 or 11,676 
of whom 10,698 were Hindus 963 Musalméns and fifteen Christians. 
Besides the sub-divisional revenue and police offices, Wai has = 
municipality, sub-judge’s court, dispensary, post office, travellers 
bungalow, and about twenty temples. The municipality, which was 
established in 1955, had in 1852-83 an income of £649 (is. 6490) 
excluding a balance of £263 (Rs. 2050) and an expenditure of 
£704 (Rs. 7040). The dispensary, which was established in 1864, 
treated in 1883 twenty-one in-patients and 6724 out-patients at a 
cost of £117 (Rs. 1170). Wai is a large trade centre contammg 
about 150 well-to-do traders mostly Brahmans, Marwér and Gujarat 
Vanis, Maratha Kunbis, Sélis, Koshtis, Telis, Kasirs, and Musal- 
miéns. From Bombay and Poona Mdrwir Vaois import Bombay 
and English piecegoods and twist; from Chiplon the Vanis import 
salt, betelnuts, dates, and groceries; from Poona and Sdtara the 
Kisars import copper and brass pots; from Nahar or page 
the Musalmdns import potatoes and vegetables ; and from Bavdhan 
and Surul-Kavtha the Salis and Koshtis import small quantities of 
women's robes or/ugdis. Besides importing women’s robes from 
Bavdhan and Sural-Kavtha the Salis and Koshtis prepare women’s 
robes, waistcloths, bodicecloths or khans, and other hand-made goods 
from the twist which they buy from Marwér Vaunis and sell them 
to consumers 10 their houses. 

Beyinning’ from above, the first gronp of buildings is on the 
north bank of the Krishna, and consists of a ghdt or steps, a vdda 





The temple accounts are from the MS. papers of the late Mr, E. H, Little, C.8, 
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or mansion, anda temple, The ghdt goes by the name of Gandpuri 
and is a flight of twelve steps. ‘The first portion 200 feet long Was 
built of cut-stone by Gangddhar Rastia in 175). To this one Bhau 
Joshi added seventy-six feet and Bajirdv II. (1796-1817) eighty feet, 
making now an unbroken length of $56 feet. At the back of the 
steps is a plain brick wall through which a door opens into the 
street with the Gandpuri vida now the sub-judge’s court on the left 
and the temple of Umamaheshvar Panchdéyatan on the right. The 
temple on the right like the ghat was built by Gangéddhar Réstia 
in 1784. It consists of a vestibule and shrine and is about forty 
feet high. It has all the Muhammadan forms of architecture 
common at the period. In the four corners are separate shrines 
dedicated to Vishnu, Lakshmi, Ganpati, and Surya, Vishnu's shrine 
is on the left on entering and has a wooden hall or maudap, the 
back wall of which is covered with figures as are also the outer walls. 
The great cluster of river temples begins at some distance nearly 
opposite the travellers’ bungalow. The first on a low ghaé seventy- 
five feet long is a domed shrine containing a marble Nandi and the 
image of Dhakleshvar Mabidev. In 1 Tine with it, bat near the 
bank on an upper ledge of the same ght, is the temple of Gangé- 
rémeshvar Mahddev built by Gangadhar Rastia abont 1780. It is 
built of basalt and consists of an open veranda with three scolloped 
arches and ashrine. Tho breadth in front is thirty-two feet and 
the length from front to back abont twenty-six feet; while the 
height, including the dome of brick and stucco with blank panels, is 
not less than forty feet. In front is Nandi under a plain canopy. 
The next is a temple of Ganpati built by Ganpatrdv Bhikaji Réastia 
in 1762 at a cost of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) near a ghat 163 feet long 
built by Gan patréy’s brother A’nandriv Bhikaji. Besides the 
usual veranda and shrine, in which is a huge black basalt image of 
Ganpati painted red, the temple has a covered court or mandap 
(60'x 30"). The roof is flat and composed of square cut-stoues 
cemented with mortar. The walls have the unosual thickness of 
four feet which gives cousiderable dignity to the small arches five 
on a side and three at the end with which they are pierced. 
Except the dome which is pyramidal or comical and of brick covered 
with white plaster and fluted, the material used is gray basalt. The 
total height is over seventy feet. 

Ascending the bank but hidden from view by the huge Ganpati 
temple is the Kashivishveshvar temple perhaps the best group of 
buildings in Wai. Surrounded by a wall, the temple stands in a 

uadrangular court 216° by 95’. It was built in 1757 by Anandrdv 

hikéji Haéstia and consists of a shrine and a vestibule with a total 
length from front to back of forty-nine feet and a facade of about 
twenty-eight fect from side to side. A notable part of the building 
a / covered court called kuna monday at the east entrance with a 
lamp-pillar or dipwdl on each side. The mandap is about forty 
feet square, and its flat roof is of square stone cemented with mortar 
and supported on sixteen lofty pillars in four rows of four each with 
neat semicircular moulded arches between them. The pillars about 
1’ G6’ in dismetér and about 15’ high, make three parallel arches 
whether looked at from north to south or from east to west. In the 
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style Muhammadan forms largely prevail. The spire is_twelve- 
sided with, like the Lakshmi tower, three tiers with rows of figures 
and a Muhammadan dome ; the seman mandap is domed and there 
are four pinnacles at the corners. The large bull or Nandi in front, 
under a plain canopy with plain scolloped arches, 1s carved out of & 
magnificent piece of black basalt, The bells and flowers with which 
it is adorned are very beautifully cut. The whole temple stractur 
is of basalt and the-pillars originally black are polished to the 

ightness of a mirror. ‘There is a little ornamentation at the spring 
of the arches and on the facade butnoneelsewhere. But the ex nisite 
fineness of the stone work and material and its general i tness 
make the building the best sight in Wai. The next, away from the 
river on the east side of the market, is a temple of Mahdlakshmi 
built in 1778 by Anondriy Ihikaji Rastia at a cost of £27,568 
(Rs. 2,75,630). The temple, about seventy feet high, consists of a 
vestibule and shrine, which together measure about seventy feet 
from back to front. ‘The facade is about forty feet from side to side, 
The vestibule is open in front with two apes and pilasters in antis. 
The corners at the top are rounded off by scolloped work. In the 
floor is a trap door and the roof is formed of large slabs stretching 
from lintel to lintel. The mandap has two doors on each side, 
five pillars in depth with two in width, and on a lower ga 
additional range over a stylobate approached by three steps. 11 
whole looks heavy and dark. The beauty of the Lakshmi temple 
is its gracefully tapering spire hich tase Snare base with @ 
handsome frieze above which are five dodecagonal tiers surmounted 
by an urn or kalas, The whole is about fifty-six feet high, 

Off the west side of the street oscgntioc eo vat peut in : “= 
(200’x 100°) enclosed by a high stone wall, is the temple of Vishnu 
bilt io 1774 by Rae dese Bhikéfi Rastia at a cost of £21,625 
(Rs, 2,16,250). A covered court or mendap (48'x18) of five 
round archés, supported by square-based massive pillars five feet 
thick with a cut-stone roof without intermediate support, leads to 
a raised veranda with three small Muhammadan Saracenic arches * 
behind which is the shrine. The walls are very thick, with five 
scolloped arches on each side and three in front. The roof facade 
is worked in arabesques. The spire is poor,and consists of three 
octagonal tiers, The whole about fifteen feet high is of beautifully 
cut gray stone and excepting the spire very handsome. The 
nandap or hall is the best in Wai. There are ten other temples 
on the river bank of no special note, eight of them dedicated 
to Mahddev, one to Dattitraya, and one to Vithoba. The eight 
Mahddev temples built by various private individuals vary m date 
from 1740 to 1854.2 The.temple of Dattdtraya was built in 1861 
by a mendicant named Vyankoba Bava on a gAdt or landing made 
in 1785 by Anandrév Rastia. The temple of Vithoba was built 
by Tai Sdheb the great-grandmother of the Bhor chief. 


‘ *The pillars supporting the arches are of plated Work in beautifully polished 
black stone, 


* The temple dates are 1740, 1744, 1760, 1760, 1760, 1908, and 184. The date of 
ane 14 not known, be 
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‘ Besides the temples the chief objects of interest in and about the 


town are Rastia’s vddds or mansions, an old Peshwa bridge, and 
Buddhist caves in Lobdre village about four miles to the north. 


Of Réstia’s mansions there are several in and about the town, ° 


The chief of them is the Moti Bagh in a large garden with water 
tower and fountains about a mile and a half west of Wai. The 
mansion was built about 1789 by Anandray Bhikaji Rastia at o 
cost of £10,200 (Rs, 1,02,000), The interior walls are covered with 
paintings whose colour is fast fading away. 

The Peshwa’s bridge is to the south of the town about a hundred 
yards below the new Krishna bridge. It is said to have been built in 
the time of the Brahman government, and the oldest inhabitants 
of Wai know from hearsay that wayfarers used to cross the river on 
planks fixed between the pov There areeight piers remaining but 
the original number would seem to have been ten. ‘The piers are 
irregular in size and shape and situated at irregular intervals. 
They stand on the rock of the river and are mostly nine feet high. 
They are formed by a wall of rough masonry and excellent mortar 
built in the shape of an oval, This was filled in with whitewash 
and stones and plastered over with cement. The piers vary in 
girth from fifty-six to sixty-nine feet and the short diameters 
average thirteen feet. The intervals vary from fourteen to nineteen 
feet. So far as known the bridge was merely built to join Wil 
with the opposite river bank, and it did not form part of any 
particular line of communication.! 

Four? miles north of Wéi,in the village of Lohire and near 
Sultdnpur, is a group of eight excavations cut in soft trap rock, 
running from south-east to north-west and facing south-west. The 
first from the south-east is a plain dwelling cave or vikdra about 
27' by 21’ with three cells and a pond near it. The second and 
chief cave has a hall $1’ by 29’ 6" and 8'6" high with a bench along 
the left side and along parts of the front and back; four cells on 
the right side with bench-beds and small windows; while in the back 
are two more similar cells with addghoba shrine between them. The 
shrine 16’ square had originally a door and two windows to admit 
light. The capital of the daghoba or relic-shrine has been destroyed 
to convert it into a huge ling 6' 4" high and 8 im diameter called 
Palkeshvar or Palkoba. To the left of this chief cave is a mach 
ruined excavation. Two hundred yards north-west of this is 
another dwelling cave or vildra of Which the hall is about the 
same size as the hall of the chief cave and has a bench round the 
sides and back and four cells in the back and one on the left side, 
also an entrance made in the right wall running up to what may 
have been intended fora chamber over the roof of the cave but 
never finished. ‘The roof is supported by six octagonal pillars in 
two rows from front to back with a stone joist running through the 


1 Mr. H. KR. Cooke, C.5. ) 4 3 

2 Fergusson and Bargess’ Cave Temples of India, 212-213. The cavea were first 
described by the late Sir Bartle Frere about 1550 when Commissioner of Satara, 
Journal Bomb. Branch Roy, As, Soc. ILL. Part IL. 55, 
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heads of cach row, but only fragments of them are left. On the 
right hand wall near the back are the remains of some haman 
figures, apparently two standing females and two seated males, all 
now headless and otherwise mutilated. The other caves are smaller 
and not of much interest. s~ 
Its position on the Krishna in a beautiful valley and the Buddhist 
caves in its neighbourhood! show Wi to have been a holy town 


snd an old Buddhist settlement. Wai is locally believed to be 


Virdtnagari,? the scene of the thirteenth year exile of the Pindays.* 
Nothing further is known of Wai until Musalman times. In 1429 
Malik-ul-Tujar, the Bahmani governor of Daulatabad, after subduing 


the Rémoshis and other banditti of Khatdvy and the Mabddev hills, . 


marched to Waia Between 1453 and 1480 Wai is mentioned as & 
military post of the Babmanis from where troops were ordered in 
1464 to join the Bahmani minister Mahmud Gawdn in bis Konkan 
expedition.” About 1645 Wai was the head-quarters of a Bijapur 
mokasdder or manager. When Shivaji rebelled, he took poss 238101 

of Wai, and before his morder at Pratapgad in 1609 Wai waa 
the scene of the last halt of Afzulkhin and his ill-fated expedition.’ 
From this time Wai passed to the Mardthiis. In 1687 it was 
attacked by the Bijapur general Shirjekban who suffered here o 
defeat at the hands of the able Maritha general Hambirrév Mohite 
who however was killed on the occasion. This victory enabled the 
Marathis to occupy much of the open country they had previously 
lost to the Moghals.* The latter got possession of Wai again 11 
1690 in the reign of Réjérém (1689-1700), but it was regained for 
the Maréthds in the same reign by Santaji Ghorpade the oldes 

representative of the Kapshi Ghorpade family. Réamehandrapant, 
one of the chief men of the time, ga aval ae aes or 
amatya, proposed a stratagem whereby | antiji managed to 
com letaly surprise the faujddr of Wi, took h im prisoner with all bis 
troops, and established a Maratha post or tava in the town. On its 
capture the Wai district was given in charge of Shankriji Narayan 
a clerk of Ramchandrapant who retook from the Moghals the 
important fortress of Rajgad in the Bhor state.® Wai then fell ito 
the hands of the Peshwas, but in 1753 was occupied by Raéjiram’s 
widow Taribai with the aid of 5000 Ramoshis and Marathis.” 





LD 


_ About 1774 Ram Shastri,the spiritual and legal adviser at the Poona 


court, retired from the government in disgust to a sequestered place 
near Wai on hearing that Raghundthrav finally connived at the 
murder of his nephew Nariyanraév Peshwa.” About 1790 the Raéstia 
family of Wai first began to rise to influence at the Peshwa’s court 
at Poona where they sided with the ministerial party against the 
encroachments of Mahddji Sindia.“ In October 1791 Major Price, 


1 Dr, ae seed Antiquarian Lista, 85-50, Bee abore pp. P24, 613. 

® Hence the name nh a2 given to the fort in the neighbourhood. 
? Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, 191-192. ‘Grant Doff's Mardthda, 26, 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, 17. 453, 8 Grant Do's Marithiés, 62. 

7 Grant Duffs Marithds, 76, ® Grant Duff's Marithas, 154. 
* Grant Dutf's Marithis, 166. Grant Doll's Marithds, 280. 
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whose Memoirs of the Early Life and Services of a Field Officer were 
wublished in 1839 by Major Moor author of the Hindu Pantheon, 
jescribes W4i as a town of great importance, the property of the 
elder brother of the Rastia family who had built several neat 
stuccoed temples. The town was locally believed to be the scene of 
the ig SR of the Pandav brothers, one of whom slew in battle the 
giant Kichak and dragged the body to the summit of the eminence 
hard by now named Pindavgad and the toe of the giant was s0 large 
that, in tearing it along, it ploughed up the very deep ravine which 
terminates near the entrance of the town from the eastward. The 
large tumulus on the hill north-east of Wai, with a temple on 1ts top, 
was said to be formed of the body of the monster and three of his 
companions burnt to ashes by the.conqaeror.' In 1796 when Nana 
Fadnavis found Bajirdy Peshwa, siding with Sindia to compass his 
ruin he retired to. Wii, The next year Haripant Phadke 
Peshwa general was sent to bring Nana back to Poona. But as 
he advanced with 4000 horse Nana took alarm and fled to the 
Konkan? In 1798 Parshurém Bhéiu Patvardhan of Tasgaon was 
confined at Wai, but soon released on quelling some disturbances 
in the neighbourhood? In 1827 Captain Clones notices Wai 
as a town with a large Bréhman population, formerly belonging 
to the Rastids and still their residence.! About 1850 Lady Falk fea 
(1848-1854) writes of Wai, ‘I know nowhere a more lovely spot 
than Wai, and although I often visited it during my stay in India, I 
saw new beautics every time. Here there is grand scenery, as well 
as pleasing quiet spots and charming bits. The view from the 
travellers’ bungalow is perfectly beautiful. Belind the city rise 
hills of all the shapes which are peculiar tothe mountains in the 
Deccan. There are round, neaked, fist-topped hills ; some covered 
with rocks, looking at a distance like forts and castles.” 

Yavteshvar isa small village on the platean to the north-west of 
the summit of the Yavteshvar hill, about two miles west of Sdtdira. 
The plateau is reached by a good bridle path branching off from 
the tunnel at Satéra or by the steps which climb straight up the 
hill side. It is 1100 feet ubove the plain and pleasantly cool at 
all times of the year, though a little hot wind is sometimes felt. 
During the hot weather it is not unfrequently used as a health-resort 
for the civil and military officers of the station of Satara. The village 
contains a temple of Yavteshvar and close to the south further up 
the slope are the remains of two bungalows. 

Yelur in Valva, nine miles south-east of Peth and four miles west 
of the Sétdra-Kolhdpur mail road, is a large village with in 1881 a 
population of 2808. It is the residence of several well-to-do capitalists 
and large agricultorists, with an export traffic to Chiplun in pepper 
sugarcane tobacco and kardai oilseed. At its wee ly market on 
Saturday, besides the articles above mentioned, cattle horses sheep 
and goats are largely bought and sold. The village was originally 


1 Memoira, 275-276. ? Grant Doffs Mardthda, 523, 525. 
'Grant Duff's Marathds, 535. ‘Ttinerary, 32. | 
* Chow Chow, L. 183 ; Murray's Bombay Handbook, 194-195. 
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walled, remains of which may be still seen. About a mile east of the 
village is an excellent grove of mangoes for a camp. 

Yerad village, with in 1981 a population of 705, lies close to the 
Kardd-Kombhirli pass road three miles south-west of Patan. Close 
to the south of the road on the river bank, conspicuous from afar, is 
a fine grove of mango trees. In the middle of this grove is a 
small stone temple with a tiled roof and a ling said to be Yedoba 
an incarnation of Shiv, Silver masks of the god are carried in 

ocession on the fair day, namely the full-moon of Chaifra or 
March-April. Some 10,000 ple assemble every year, this being 
the favourite fair of the hill cultivators who come from very long 
distances to visit it. They stay three days and camp in every 
direction. Special police parties are detached for sanitary 
arrangements, notwithstanding which the nuisance and p llution 
of the Koyna river is great. On this account Yerad, though a 
favourite camp, should not be visited between the fair and the 
monsoon following. In the pools near the village maheur can be 
caught trolling or with the spoon bait. 


‘ 
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Or the six Sdtira yagire or feudatories which became tributaries to 
the British Government on the ie of the Sidtira territory in 1849, 
four, Bhor Phaltan Aundh and Jath, with in 1883 an area of 3026 

uare miles, 318,687 people, and a gross revenue of £178,186 

Ks. 17,81,860), are under the supervision of the Collector of Satara 
as Political Agent. Of these Bhor lies in the north-west, Phaltan 
in the north, Aundh in the east, and Jath in the extreme south-east. 
Besides these four large jdgirs or states, a group of six villages 
belonging to the jdgirdar of Daphldpur is under the Collector of 
Sdtdra as Political Agent. Under British rule the jdyirddrs were 
continued in all their former rights and privileges, except the powers 
of life and death and of settling some of the more serious criminal 
eases. Their administration is now conducted on the principles of 
British law. Criminal and civil justice is administered by the 
chiefs themselves with the aid of robartinata courts. In civil suits 
pecs sppeals from the decisions of the chiefs lic to the Political 

igent. In criminal cases heinous offences requiring capital 
punishment or transportation for life, are tried by the Political Agent 
aided by two assessors, the preliminary proceedings being conducted 
by the chiefs, Criminal appeals from their decisions also lie to the 
Political Agent. 

Bhor begins from the north-west corner of Satara on the north 
of the Mahadev hills. From the Mahddev hills, with a breadth 
varying from thirty-five miles in the south to fifteen miles in the 
north, Bhor stretches north-west over the rough Sahyadri lands in 
south-west Poona and in east Koliba, as far as within six miles of 
the line of the Bhor pass in Poona and seven miles of Pen in 
Kolaba. It has an estimated area of about 1491 square miles, a 
population in 1881 of 145,876 or ninety-cight to the square mile, 
and in 1883 a gross revenue of £52,318 (Rs. 523,180), It is 
bounded onthe north-west and north by Koléba, on the north- 
east by the Sahydadris, on the east by Poona and Satara, on the south 
by Satara, and on the west by Koléba. Except one-fourth which is 
flat, the country is hilly. The climate of the part of the state which 
is above the Sahyidris is like that of Sdtdira and in the part below 
the Sah yddris is like that of Kolaba. In 1883 the rainfall varied from 
26°8 inches at Vichitragad to 139-44 inches at Sudhigad. Intermit- 
tent and remittent fever and guineaworm are very prevalent, and 
cholera appears every two or three years. Of natural resources the 
chief are agriculture and forests. Iron-smelting which was once of 
some importance has been given up, and in industries the state is poor. 
Except a few cotton and wool weavers the bulk of the people are 
husbandmen mostly Marithi-speaking Hindus. The chief Hindu 
castes are Brihmans, Vinis, Mardthis, Ramoshis, Mhars, Mangs, and 
Chimbhars, About three-fourths of the soil is red and about 
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one-fourth is black and Bray. Scarcely any of the land is watered ; 
what there isis watered from wells and fair weather dams. Of rivers 
above the Sahyddris the Mutha runs in the north and the Nira in the 
south, and below the Sahyddris the Amba runs south-west. Of roads 
above the Salrydidris the Pandharpur-Mahid made cart-road runs east 
and west by the Varandha pass and Bhor to Mahdd in Kolaba ; and 
the PocieHeleaum mail road runs north and south by the Khamatki 
pass; and below the Sahyddris the Poona-Panvel road by the Bhor pass 
runs alittleabove its northern boundary. The state is at present under 
survey, but no one sub-division has been finally settled. In 1882-85 it 
had three civil and seven criminal courts. Besides thirty horsemen in 
the huswr pdga or head-quarter guard who aid as mounted police, the 
police were 184 strong. There is no municipality, but a committee of 
five officers supervise sanitary arrangements on W ich £164 (Ts. 1640) 
were spent in 1882. In 1882-85 the actual revenue was returned at 
249,500 (Rs. 4,95,000) and the expenditure at £48,800 (Rs. 4,88,000). 
The local funds collections amounted to £3100 (Rs. 31,000), which 
are said to have been spent on local objects ; 1045 patients were treated 
at the Bhor dispensary and 2267 persons were vaccinated. There 
are twenty-seven schools with 923 pupils. 

In 1697 Rajiram, the son of sear appointed Shankraji Nardy: 
Pant Sachiv for his able services! He was given an estate or j ir 
and other vatans or rent-free lands. In 1707, Shankréji died at 
Arabovédi and was succeeded by his son Naéro, On his death in 
March 1737, Naro was succeeded by his nephew Chimnéji who had 
three sons Sadéshivrav, Anandrav, and Raghunathrav. In 1757, on 
the death of Chimndéji, his eldest son Sadashivriv became Pant 
Sachic. In 1787, on his death Sadéshivrav was succeeded b his 

‘oungest brother Raghunathriay. On Raghunathriiv's death in i791, 
his aon Shankarrdv became Pant Sachiv. He had no male issue and 
adopted Chimnéji who succeeded him in 1798. Till their downfall 
in 1818, Chimndji continued in the service of the Peshwas. On his 
death in 1827, Chimnéji was succeeded by his adopted son 
Raghundthrav ; for this adoption a nazaridna or present of £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) was paid to the Raja of Satara. In 1836 Raghunathray, 
being without legitimate male issue, adopted Chimniji who succeeded 
him in 1889. On the 12th of February 1871, on his death Chimnaji 
was succeeded by his son Shankarréy, the present chief. During the 
chicf’s minority a kdérbhart or manager was appointed by the British 
Government to look after his affairs, In 1874 at the age of 
twenty-one, Shankarrdv assumed the charge of his state. The Pant 
Sachiv ranks as first class sardér. He is a Brahman by caste and 
his head-quarters are at Bhor. He pays a yearly tribute of £523 
10s. (Rs. 5235) to the British Government, nominally on account of 
pilkhdna or elephant stables. , 








1 The pant sachiv was one of the titles given to his eight ministers Shivaji 
nt the time of his crowning in 1674. The eight titles bat the caboe be See 
minister, pant amdiya or councillor, pant sachiv or ninister, mantri or general 
pes ed Sao = sae ein a gee nytyddhich or judge, and litrde or the 
Jearned. CoS a nin title of pani ‘cA ¥I ; = “Hh 
dha othensaiets san a by Bajo pratinidhi or viceroy, fT # higher than 
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Phaltan lies to the north of the Mahfdev range which drains 
north to the Nira. It has an estimated area of about S97 square 
miles, a population in 1881 af 58,402 or 147 to the square mile, and 
im 1883 a aps revenue of £56,763 (Rs. 5,67,630). It is bounded on 
the north by the Nira and beyond the Nira by Bhimthadi in Poona, 
on the east by Malsiras in Sholdpur, on the south by Man Khatdv 
and Koregaon in Sitdra, and on the west by Koregaon and Khandila 
in Sétara, The country is chiefly flat; lines of small stony hills 
divide it from the Sétdra district. The climate is hot and the 
rainfall scanty and uncertain. Intermittent and remittent fevers are 
ey prevalent, also guincaworm, boils, and itches, and sometimes 
cholera and small-pox. Of natural resources the chief are building 
timber, extensive sheep-grazing lands, and salt. The chief Hinda 
castes are Brahmans, Lingdyats, Marathas, Ramoshis, Chambhira, 
Mhars, and Méngs. The prevailing soil is black and the rest is red. 


ailing 80 

About 9000 acres of garden land are watered mostly from wells. 
Of rivers the Nira: runs in the north of the state. Of roads the 
Pandharpur-Mahdéd _made cart-road runs east and west by Phaltan 
to Mahdd and by the Adarki pass a road runs south-west to Suitdra. 
The chief industries are the weaving of cotton and silk goods and the 
carving of stone idols. In the town of Phaltan a number of Gujarat 
Vanis carry on a brisk trade in importing and exporting between 
the coast and the interior. Yearly fairs are held at Phaltan and Jaw. 
The state was surveyed in 1869-70. It suffered severely during the 
1876-77 famine, and * get deal of arable ee fell waste and hus 
not again been brought under tillage, partly from the numbers who 
left and died and jently from the want of catéle, In 1882-83 the state 
had three civil courts besides criminal and sessions courts under 
Joint Administrators. Besides forty-three rakhvaldars or watchmen, 
who guard the publie buildings im Phaltan and generally aid the 

lice, the regular police are filty-two strong. The municipality of 
Phaltan was eatablished in 1868, and the income is levied by a 
graduated tax as well as by a sixteenth of the pay of the state 
gervants. In 1882 the municipality had a revenue of £580 
(Rs. 5800), of which £480 (Rs. 4800) were spent on scavenging, 
roadside trees, and sinking a well. The streets are well kept and 
clean, and the road round the town is well shaded by trees. The 
taxation is 3d. (2 as.) a head. In 1882 the gross revenue of the 
state was returned at £20,900 (Rs. 2,09,000), and the expenditure 
at £18,300 iis. 1,833,000). The excise and salt arrangements are in 
the hands of the British Government, A toll has been put on the 
Adarki pass, on which the state had yreviously spent over £1700 
(Rs. 17,000). There are sixteen Suits with 719 pupils. English 
is taught at Phaltan. 

The chief of Phaltan is a Martha of the Povar clan. Aceording 
to the state records, in 1327 one Podakla Jagdev entered the service 
of Muhammad Tughblik (1325-1351), the emperor of Delhi, who was 
then warring in the Deccan. Podakla was killed in battle, and the 
Emperor granted his son Nimbréj a jagir together with some indm 
lands and the title of ndik. Nimbréj ounded the present town of 
Phaltan and died in 1349. He was succeeded by his son Vanag who 
was put to death in 1374. In 1390 Vanag’s son Vangpél retook 
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Phaltan and died in 1394. Between 1394 and 1630 nine chiefs ruled 
at Phaltan, about whom little but their names is known.’ In 1644 
the ruling chief ‘Mudhoji (1630 - 1644) was killed by the king of 
Bijapur, and his son Bandji was taken prisoner to Bijapur. In 1651 
Banéji was restored to his father’s estate. He had four sons 
Mahadaji, Gorkhoyi, Vangoji, and Mudhoji. In 1676, on the death 
of Banaji his third son Vangoji succeeded, but died without issue in 
1693, and was succeeded by his nephew Janoji. Jianoji was deposed 
by his step-brother Banaj, and was afterwards restored by Shihu 





of Sitéra (1708-1749). In 1748, on his death Janoji was 
succeeded by his son Mudhoji. In 1765, on the death of Mudhop, 
his wife Sagundbdi administered the state for a short time, but was 
deposed by Peshwa Madhavrév Ballél and one Soy riji raised to the 
chiefship. In 1774 Sagunébéi adopted a son Maloji, and with the 
nid of Peshwa Madhavrav Nadra&yan regained control of the state. 
In 1777, on his death Maloji was succeeded b his adopted son 
Jénréy. Janrdv continued in’ the service of the’ Peshwas till their 
fallin 1818, On the Ist of January 1825, on Jénrdv's death the 
state was attached by the Raja of Sdtdra, but on the Sri of September 
1827 Bandji was allowed to succeed on payment of a nazardna OF 
succession fee of £3000 (Rs. 30,000). On the 17th of May 1825, 
on Banéji’s death the state was again attached by the Raja of Satdra. 
On the 3rd of December 1841, on payment of a nazardna or succession 
fee of £3000 (Rs, 30,000), Jib4i Ai Saheb the wife of Bandji was 
allowed to adopt the present chief Mudhojirév. During Mudhojiriv’s 
minority Ai Siheb acted as regent till her death on the 17th of 
November 1853. After her death the British Government : 

the state till the 10th of gars Tee when Mudhojiriv was put 
in sole charge of the state. The chief of Phaltan styled Nimbalkar, 
isa Maratha by caste and ranks as first class sarddr. His head- 
quarters are at Phaltan, and he pays the British Governmenta yearly 
tribute of £960 (Rs. 9600) on account of svars or horsemen. The 
family holds a patent allowing adoption. In matters of succession 
they do not follow the custom of primogeniture. Of late, as he was 
deeply involved in debt, Mudhojirév applied to Government for a 
loan and offered to resign the management of the state till the debt 
was paid and the affairs of the state were put in order. In December 
1882 the offer was accepted and joint administrators were appointed, 
one the son of the chief and the other a revenue officer of the British 
Government, The debts which amounted to £25,000 (Rs. 2} létkha) 
will be discharged by a yearly instalment of about £2500 (Rs, 25,000) 
and the state is expected to be free from debt in thirteen or fourteen 
years. Under the joint administration many of the departments 
have been reorganized, the pay of the police has raised, and 
the Decean Agriculturists’ Relief Act has been introduced to give 
the cultivators the same protection as in Poona or Satéra. The 
joint administration has also resumed the civil, criminal, and revenue 
charge of the Ram-Sansthin group of six villages, which have a 






| The nine chiefs were : Vangoji (1304-1409), Maloji (1400-1420 ji 445 
(1560-1570), and Vangoji (1570. einen ihe 1527), Bajidar (1527 - 1560), Maloji 
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yearly revenue of over £4700 (Rs. 47,000) and which Mudhojirav 
gave in grant to a temple. 

Aundh is partly scattered within the limits of the Man, Koregaon, 
Khandpur, Kardéd, and Tass sub-divisions of Sdtdra and partly 
forms a considerable block of the Atpadi sub-division to the north- 
east of Khandpur which draims north-east into the Man. It has an 
estimated area of about 447 square miles, a population in 1881 of 
58,916 or 151 to the square mile, and in 1883 an estimated gross 
revenue of £39,960 (Rs. 3,99,600). The Atpédi sub-division, with 
an area of about 300 square miles, 1s bounded on the north by Man 
in Satara and Mialsiras in Sholapur, on the east by Sdngola in 
Sholépur, on the south by Khandpur, and on the west by Khandpur 
Khatav and Min. The country belonging % Aundh is for the most 

flat. The climate of the Atpidi sub-division is hot and the 
rainfall scanty and uncertain. 1883, the rainfall varied in 
different parts from sixteen to thirty inches, The prevalent diseases 
are remittent fevers, severe colds, and guineaworm. Cholera and 
small-pox occur every two or three years. The bulk of the people 
are Hindus and Musalmans, who speak Marathi Kanarese and 
Hindustini. The chief Hindu castes are Brihmans, Mardthds, 
Ramoshis, Mhars, Chambhars, and Manges. In the Atpadi subdivision 
about half the soil is black, one-fourth gray, and the remainin 
fourth red. In other parts about two-thirds of the is black an 
one-third gray. The on land is almost all watered from wells. 
Of rivers the Man runs north and south in the Atpadi sub-division. 
Of roads the Malhdrpeth-Pandharpur made eart-road runs through 
the Atpddi sub-division by the Kaldhon pass. In 1882-85 the state 
had one appellate and six subordinate civil courts and thirteen 
criminal courts. Besides village watchmen, the strength of the 
police is fifty-two men and 170 shetsandts or militia, In 1882-85, at 
the ‘Aundh dispensary 2460 patients were treated and 1085 children 
vaccinated. ‘There are nineteen schools with 736 scholars. 

The family of the Pant Pratinidhi is descended from Trimbak 
Krishna, the accountant of the village of Kinhai in the Koregaon 
sub-division of Satara. In 1690, Rajiram, the youngest son of 
Shivaji, raised Trimbak’'s son, Parashurdim Pant, who was in the service 
of Ramchandra Pant Amitya, to the rank of sardar. He became a 
great favourite of Rajdirdim’s, and in 1698 was made pratinidia or 
viceroy. In 1699, his prleers Timaji Hanmant, who had been 
taken’ prisoner by the Moghals, was set free and re-uppointed 
Pratinidhi, and Parashuram Pant received the office of Peshwa or 
prime minister. In 1700, on the death of Rajdram, his widow Tiré- 
bai again appointed Parashurdm Pratinidhi. In the civil war which 
followed the death of Rajiram, Parashuram was Tarabdi’s chief 
-eneral, and in 1707 was efeated and taken prisoner by Shahu the 

‘andson of Shivaji. Parashurdm lost his appointment, and in 1710 
Fe office of Pratinidhi was given to Gadidbar Pralhid. On 
Gadadhar’s death in the same year, Parashurém was set free and 
restored, but in 1711 the office was ap in taken from him and given 
to Naréyan Pralhad. In 1713 Parashurém Pant was again restored 
and the office of Pratinidht was made hereditary in his family. In 
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Shrinivas, as his eldest son Krishnéji was Pratinidhi of Vishdlgae 
in the Kolhapur state. Shrinivas also called Shripatray was during 
all his lifetime Shahu’s chief adviser. In 1746 he died without 





male issue and was succeeded by his younger brother Jagjivan, 
commonly called Dadoba, whom Shahu appointed to his brother's 


t of chief minister. In 1750, when, on the death of Shabu, the 
Peshwa became supreme, Dadoba was deposed. and in 1751 was 
succeeded by Shrinivis Gangddhar, also called Bhavénrdv and 

randson of Dadoba’s elder brother "4 ishnsiji Parashuram. In 1752, 
Dadoba was restored to the office, with Shrinivis as his assistant. 
On Didoba’s death without issue, the office was given to Shrinivis. 
In 1762, Raghunathrav og Shrinivis and gave the office to 
his own son Bhiskarréiv. IthAskarrév died four months after getting 
the office which was then given to Naro Shankar. In 1763 Shrimt- 
yas also called Bhavinrdv intrigued with the Nizim and Raghop 
Bhonsla of Nagpur and was restored. In 1765 he was again deposed 
by the Peshwa for disobedience, and his office was given to his 
cousin Bhagvantriv Trimbak. Bhavanriy then went to Poona 
where he lived for about four years, receiving £5000 (Rs. 50,000) a 
year from the Peshwa. In 1768, Bhavanrév was given a saranjdm 
or military grant of the yearly value of eS ts. 5 lakhs). He 
waged constant war with the Prafinidhi Bhagvantrav till Bhagvantray 

ied in 1775. In 1777 Bhavanrdvy died and was succeeded by his 
son Parashuriim. Parashurim was born the day after his father’s 
death, and was at once installed as Pratinidhi by Nana Fadnavis, 
who was a great friend of his father. In 1795 at the age of eighteen 
Parashurim Pant took charge of his estate or jagir. He is said to 
have had great valour. He died in 1848 and was succeeded by the 
present chief Shrinivisrdv, who had been adopted in 1847 with the 
permission of the British Government and the late Raja of Satira. 
A nozerdéna or succession fee was paid at the time of adoption, 
During the government of Sir Bartle Frere (1862-1867) Shrinivisriv 
was a member of the Legislative Council of Bombay. The 
Pratinidhi is a Brahman by caste and ranks os first class sardar. 
He lives at Aundh, an isolated village in the Khatdy sub-division. 
He pays no tribute to Government. 

Jath stretches east and then north to the Min and Bhima about 
twenty miles south-east of Pandharpur. It has an estimated area of 
885 square miles, a population in 1881 of 49,486 or fifty-six to the 
poh mile, and in 1883 a gross revenue returned at £28,000 
(ts. 2,80,000), It is bounded on the north by Sdngola in Sholépur 
and Mangalvedha in Sangli, on the east by Indi and Bijdpur, on the 
south by Athni in Belgaum, and on the west by Séngli and Miraj. 
Except a number of small hills near the town of Tath, the country 
is flat. The land is poor and thinly peopled, and is specially suit 
for cattle breeding. The climate is Kot and the rainfall is about 
the same as at Bijépur. The south-west monsoon begins and 
ends with heavy thunder showers. The Madras or north-east 
monsoon sometimes extends to Jath in December. During the 
autumnal months intermittent fevers are common. From’ ay to 


September cholera appears almost every year. The bulk of the 
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eople are Hindus who speak Mardthi Kanarese and Hindustani. 
The chief Hindu castes are Bréhmans, Lingiyats, Jains, Marathds, 
one-sixth of the soil is black, one-sixth red, and the remaining two- 
thirds stony and gravelly. Most garden lands are watered from 
wells. Of the rivers small feeders of the Man and Bhima run 
through the state. Of the roads the chief is the Kardd-Bijépur 
road running north-west and south from Bijapur to Kardad by Jath. 
The survey was introduced in 1878, and has been of great benefit to 
the people by sweeping away a number of arbitrary cesses. The 
rates are moderate and there is a large area of arable waste. In 
1882 about 3000 acres were taken for tillage, and « large part has 
been reserved for forest. The forest reserves amount to about 
38,400 acres. In 1882-85 the state had four criminal courts. The 
police were sixty-one strong. In 1852 the gross revenue was returned 
as amounting to about £27,500 (Rs.2,75,000), besides £800 (Rs. 8000) 
collected as local funds, and the expenditure was about £15,000 
(Rs. 1,50,000) including £2200 (Rs. 22,000) paid for debts, and 
excluding £460 (Rs. 4600) spent on local fund objects, chiefly on 
education, At Jath a municipal fund is raised by a tax on the sale 
of cattle at the weekly market, and the proceeds are spent in 
maintaining the roads and trees, and on lighting the town. The 
Jath dispensary, which was closed for some years of financial 
embarrassment, was re-opened towards the close of 1882. The state 
has seventeen schools with 682 pupils. 

The family of the Jath chief claim descent from Lakhmaji bin 
Eldaji Chavhan, headman of the village of Daphlipur. Lakhmay had 
two sons Satvajiray and Dhondjirdv. In 1650 Satviijirav, who 
had entered the service of Ali Adil Shih, king of Bijapur, on 

paying a succession fee or nazardna, was appointed Deshmukh of 
the sub-divisions of Jath, Karajgi, Bardol, and Vanvad ; Satvajiriv 
continued one of the leading Bijipur nobles till the state was 
overthrown by Aurangzeb in 1686. He assumed independence 
for a few days, but tinally submitted to Aurangzeb, receivin 
Jath and Karajgi in jagir, and Jath, Karajgi, Vanvad, and Bardol 
as vafans, Satvajiriv’s two sons, Babaéji and Khanaji, died about 
1700 before their father. On Satvaji’s death without heirs, Esubdi, 
the wife of his eldest son Bavaji, succeeded. On her death in 
1754 Esubdi was succeeded by her nephew Yashvantrav. In 1759 
VYashvantrav died and was succeeded by his son Amritrav. Amritriv 
was succeeded by his son Khanéjirav, who had two wives Renukdbai 
and Salubdi. In 1818 Renukébdi made a treaty with the English 
under which all her possessions were confirmed to her. In 1823 
Renukdbai died and was succeeded by Sdlubéi who administered the 
state for ten months and died wit out leaving male issue, The 
state was then attached by the Raja of Stara, but in 1524 it was 

nted to Réamriv bin Ndrdyanrdv a member of the same 
Cail. In 1835 Ramrdv died leaving no male issue. The Raja 
of Sdtéra again attached the state and managed it till 1841, when 
it was granted to Bhégirthibéi the widow of Rimriv. In 1841, 
with the permission of the Satara government, Bhagirthibdi 











Sarit. 


JATH, 
History. 


DariLArvuR. 
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adopted Bhimrdv bin Bhagvantrav. Bhimrav on his adoption took 
the name of Amritrév. During Amritniv’s minority the state 
was managed by Bhagirthibéi till her death in 1845. On 
Bhégirthibéi’s death Sakhojiray Savant was appointed karbhari or 
manager, and remained in office till Amritrév came of age in 1859. 
In 1872 owing to numerous complaints of oppression on the pr 
Amritrav, the Government of Bombay ordered Captain, now Lieute- 
nant Colonel, West to make ea into the all ee 
The result of these inquiries was the criminal 














t both the civil and tl 
administration was taken out of the chief’s hands. The chief of Jath, 
who is styled Deshmukh, is a Maratha by caste and ranks a8 firat 
class sarddr. Besides small sums on account of rights in other 
districts, the chief pays to the British Government a yearly tribute 
of £473 18s, (Rs.4739) on account of sardeshmukhi rights in the 
Satéra district and of £640 (Rs. 6400) in lieu of furnishins evare 
or horsemen. At present (1884) the chief has no jurisdiction, 
A karbhari or manager has been appointed with the powers of a first 
lass subordinate judge in civil cases, and of a first class magistrate in 
criminal cases, 

The small state of Daphla’pur consisting of six villages, lies in 
the west of Jath. It is at present managed by a lady, the 
Baiséheb Lakshmibdai Daphli, who, exercises the powers of a 
magistrate of the first class and in civil matters of a first class 
subordinate judge. er has an estimated area of forty square- 
miles, a population in 1881 of 6007 or 150 to the square mile, and 
in 1883 a gross revenue of £1160 (Rs. 11,600). In 1882 the 
survey of the state was completed and the assessment raised from 
sas ve £1300 (Rs. 9000 - 13,000), There are three schools in 

e state. st 
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Te following notes on the botany of the district are contributed Major 
H. H. Lee, RE. x 


The Satdra district affords an interesting field for the heater: com ing 
as it does so great a variety of soil and climate. The plai bare hills 
the eastern districts may be readily exhausted but the sberar will mill have his 
hands full when he approaches the Western Ghits crosses the ae 
valley, and traverses the boundary line between Sitdra and the Konkan. The 
y slopes of the Ghats teem with luxuriant growth in the latter part of 
ber, when the heary rains are over, and a visitor to Mabdbaleshvar on a 
fine day at this season is well repaid by the varied colouring of the wild 
flowers. Later on in October and November the western spurs are brightened 
by the vivid yellows of Co es and the pink of strong-growing Balsams, 
whilst pear Smithias and hosts of other species of the pea-tribe carpet the 
forest side. 


There are few below High for botanising than the re-entering angle of the 
FitzGerald Pass below Elphinstone Onitane eart in November and even later. 
The traveller will admire too the pretty mauve balsams that grow out of his 
reach, clin ng to the reck under the big waterfall higher up. The sheltered 
Pape as the Koyna valley are well wooded and would be more so had 
sarge or wood ash cultivation never been allowed. No very large amount of 
useful timber is however to be found anywhere, and apparently the teak does 
not attain any size, The plains are for the most part destitute of trees; 
the avenues which mark snake-like the great highways alone telling of what 
might be, were arboriculture mere practised by the tiller of the soil. 


The following is a list of the chief plants to be met with in the district : 





Clematis ae 
stots alimehers on the hills ; the Pg names of the English 
Clematis, “Traveller's joy” itso ld Man's Heard,” are well 
known. 
Dillenia pentagyna— 


Flowers in March; forest tree with large strong! ly veined leaves 
and « yellow fruit thesize of a gooseberry; flowers yellow in 
clusters; at Helvik. 

MAGNOLIACE.%. 
ichelia champaca—Ona of the Cha 
ri A fine umbrageonus il with ian sweet yellow flowers; found in 
temple groves on the Sahyddris. 
ANONACE.E. 


ia cerasoides. 
A tree found in the Koyna valley. 
MENISPERMACE.E. 
Ti cordifolia, 


woody climber. A decoction of the stems, root, and leaves forma 
qulancha, extensively used in India as a febrifuge. 
Cocculus macroca 

The well Geseed “Cocoulus indicus" seeds of commerce are 
obtained from a plant of this order, Anamirta cocculus. The 
seeds are poisonous and are said to be chiefly employed to render 
malt liquor intoxicating. Ey ce man who writes on the art of 
brewing it is recommended that three pounds be added to every 
ten quarters of malt (Lindley). 
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wae ‘od all over the plains. Flowers and j e yellow ; 
“Soliage meee thistle-like ; .ds highly narcotic ; native of 
cle. a 
CAPPARIDE.®. 
avy smelling lish-flowered weed. Commo 4 i 
ng oper by e six stamens are attached to an elevated 
tube (gynophore 


The common Indian and oriental form of the on ag lant, a rhe 
for its ivory white large flowers and purple hilt aa 
young flower buds are the Capers of commerce. Mahdbalesh 
ri 


Ryita—Kesli. | vinarens 
“Apparently leafless, with small pink flowers in many-flowered 
conymbs ; not very common ; plains. 


Oona “ ie ricata : 

paris diraricata, J 

A small tree with warty fruit ; plains. 

i: Brat ahiub: Flowers small, whitish ; near Muruj, cold weather. 


Spruit sae oF an olive, fleshy yellow and somewhat grooved when 


ripe. May. 
PITTOSPORE. 
"~All along the range of the Ghite. (Dalzell). 
_ -POLYGALE, 
persicaricyfolia. 


Poleate chinens 

Polygala chinensis. Ei 

‘Low weeds 4 Seer in the rains in the plains. The leaves are 
Tat 5 


thick; the ‘cies has lilac, and the second, which ia very 
common, yellow Howers. 


PORTULACACE.%., 
A weed. 
" TAMARISCINE.®. 


Tamaris ericoides, Pee eons | 
Acommon shrub in river beds and mountain streams. Flowers 
heath-like, 
MALVACE.E. 
Sida humilis. ae 
Sida carpinifolia—Chibna. 93 ae ree 
Seis weatae Flowers yellowish, The “Chikni” is used a 
besoms, the twigs being at once suppleandtough. On the Sahy 
Abutilon pol yandrum, : | | 
A variety with orange flowers having a purple spot at the base 


. Leaves odorous, with clammy pubescence. Plains near Kundal. 
Urena lobata. 


On the Ghats. Flowering in October. Flowers pink. 





Flowers yellow with nee spot at base. November. Eusters 
districts in cotton fields. 


Deccan. ] 
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Kydia calycina —W drung. 
Sabyddris. Flowers white, October and November. Small tree. 
Bombax malabaricwm, 
eo Silk cotton tree ; flowers bright red. Flowers in February 
lan in aa Nalons“Bxcellsat as a stafing for pillows 
| March and April; common on the Ghats (Dalzell). 
Helicteres word, 


Kevan or Kevni. Shrub; on the Ghats. Flowers bright red; ripe 
carpels spirally twisted : hence the generic name. 
TILIACE. 
Grewia Microcos. 
: May; common near the Ghits. A low shrob with small whitish 
rs, Leaves long and pointed. 
Grewia tiliefolia, 
Eastern spurs of the Ghits. A moderste sized tree; May. Fruit 
eaten by the natives. 
Erinocarpus Nimmoanus—Chawra or Forest Bhendi. 
A small tree. Lower Ghats, Beptember and October, Flowers 


he plains. Flowers yellow. It is a species of 
hich yielc ‘the fibre called rate from which gunny 
frizettes. 





Reimwardtia trigyna. 
Shrubby; October. Flowers large yellow; cultivated as a pot 
plant ; : found truly wild on Varandha Ghat. 


ZYGOPHYLLE. 
Flowers yellow. Fruit angular, prickly. A procumbent plant. 
GERANIACE.®. 
Flowers yellow. ‘ithe European, weodsorrl Oxalis Te eal —_ 


of the clover. The 
oes of aed to be the orginal of the Trish shararock. 
Biophytum sensitirum, 
Leaflets 6-15 pairs. Common in the plains in the rains, 
Impatiens acaulis, 
Small plant; handsome; mauve flowera, Found on the Ghits 
wing on rocks under waterfalls. August, September, October. 
Tell worthy of a place in the conservatory. 
‘mpatiens oppostifolia, 
Fitzgerald Ghat. 
Impatiens Dalsellis. 
A variety y with firieh fg a flowers. 
Septienn Se 
The origin of t the common garden balsam; very common on the 
hills in the rains. 
Impations pulcherrima | i ; 
A stout suecnlent plant with large purplish flowers ; raims; Fitz- 


Tmpatiens inconspicua (Far ramosissima). 


RUTACE.®. 
Clausena indica—Forest nimb, 
In fruit in May; Ghdit tableland. Above Helvék common. 
co aia alien tial an unarmed shrub with pinnate 
caves 
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pega a acre te 
straggling, prickly shrub. Fruit size of a large pea. 
May. E Highes 
The “ bese g Leaves smell like anise-seed. Pulp of fruit 
- pond oe ae Plains. 
othe Bel tree. Fruit considered to be a specific for dysentery. 
aa reeupaci vet: 
| Plains. =“ Weod light, used for sword-handles 
7 nik eesti flowers, anda hard fruit size of am 
A tree wi were, andes hard fruit sire ¢ 
i aight is emp! pg ie A small bole is drilled in 
it, and the kernel extracted. the fruit is filled with powder 
Sn ee tenis whit ok exantiogts laa Oa 
BURSERACE.Z. 
eile near U ia; Tow rei The resin is used for 
Hills near Umbra re is used 
Franbiacenas (ctikawiay we supposed to be extracted 
fron a Boswellis. 
AMfelia azadarachta. > 
The Nim tree. 
Melia azadarach. 


The Persian lilac; usnally found cultivated. 
Cedruts issnn—-Poler 


H wos at Phachoka i. ‘The wood is like inferior. mahogany 
an is much used in Bengal for farniture, bedeteads; OBAINN & . 
other articles. 

OLACINE.®. 

Mappia fetida. 

A small tree with yellowish white extremely fetid flowers. Mahé- 
baleshvar ; common in the cold weather. 


CELASTRINE.Z. 
Gymnosporia rothiana— Yekoli, 
Common thorny shrub with amall white flowers. Deccan Hills. 


Eleodendron glaucwem—Tiamru, 

A small tree. Sitira ond Khimatki Ghéts (Dalzell). 
Fentilago calyrina, 
‘ea Sen A _acslens shrub. Native name “ Malla lokundi bél.” 

Polivasat Pi ite fruit which i appl 
Pong cas adh is somewhat e-like in taste. 


_ Astraggling thorny shrub; the wait-a-bit, 
risyphus rugoosa—Turan, 


Ghats, Berry fleshy white, 
Rhamnus Wightii— kh Bagitivwi. 

Ghits. Unarmed shrob. 
Sculia indica—Chimiti. 


4 qirageling thorny shrub. Leaves sub-opposite. April. Ghit 
Vitis an | AMPELIDE.#. 
rao lo for it large leafy stipules. 


Heaifes the above there are many species met with on the higher 
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; leaves simple nine inches to 


Cardiospermum helicacabum, 
Common on the plains; a delicate climbing herb with tendrils, 
black peods flowers and i bladder-like fruit containing three 


i ones scandent shrub ha tri-foliclate leaves and small white 
Nahaiun longana, ~ey 
um 
palate Peg inches ; aires a betiane pe) Like size of 
a chery reddish or purple. wholesome, yna valley. 
Wood this tree is hard, close-grained, and white. 


ANACARDIACE.LE. 
Mi the 2 indica—A mba- 


Mango tree. 
anacardium—Bibta, 
The marking nut. The fruit contains a corrosive resinous juice 
used for marking linen. 


CONNARACE.E. 
sete with a red pod-like capsule. Khambila Ghét. April and 
Oy. 
Heylandia latebrosa, 
Flowers small yellow. Pastures, in the rains. The flowers appa- 


3, a -do not open till late in the day. 


The e bandsome become: uke p plant of Mahdbaleshvar. 
C. juncea—Tag 
Cultivated Indian hemp. 


Ghats. A species with but a few flowers at the terminations of the 
branches, Corolla scarcely longer than calyx. 


¢. 
Cold weather. 
Melilotus alba. 
Rare; seen only at Karid on the borders of cultivation in the bed 
of the Koyna. 
Trigonella fornugrecum—Methichi bhiaji. 
Cultivated; the seeds form the base of a medicinal confection 
(Ladus) extensively used by the natives. 


ab, sativa—Loson grass. 
tivated d extensively near cantonments. 


Tudigofera gland 
Plaine Goma in the rains. Flowers bright red. Pod 1 to 
2-seeded, leaves simple. 
Indigofera trita, | | 
lains. Common am the rains. Flowers purplish. Pod 6 to 
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Psoralea cordifolia. 

Common about Sdtira in and after the he rpins ; leaves pitted with 
ah “blackish glands Flowers small whitish. 
Acton S toik wed Leaves silky beneath ; 

Varandha Ghit ; September ; car-intermedia 
Seebania equptiaca, : pier es, 
Cultivated in sugarcane fields; also in river beds to form a 
settling. ‘for gilt. ‘ 
Seahania 
A y branched, eultiv cultivated, short-lived, small treo, with large 
white or pink flowers. 
, ryote: nal with of the Sewers wir Jape 
A ann two pairs of leaves, 
voinnil clashed beaoks Common in pastures in the rains. 
Arachis hypogea —Bhoimung. 
Cultivated. The earth or ground nut. A native kip 
so-called nuts are the pods which force themselves into the 
and ripen there. The flowers are'y ow. Theoil e i from 
the seed is used to adulterate olive oil. 
Far-zeylonenais, 


mise net in pastures about Sdtdra in the rains. pe oot iam 
with yellowish flowers ; leaflets dotted. 
Smithia ha: « 


rr 


; bem 


Th Si ithi be ee r t = is ' 





$ Tare; 








lowers wi pinnate. 

5H “Banks Véraa with long racemes ; 
n rn river, K A ne 
ightly cilinted ine al 

Alysicarpus te rn trol 
Alipnicarpus 

Sitéra. goa 
Desmodium rotund foliwn, 
etionce Brash rains. Flowers pinkish. Leaves simple. - 


Plains and Ghats. Cold weather; leaves 1-3 folicolate. A variable 
Saeed as can be seen at Mahabaleshvar, where it is common after 
the raing, 

Creer arietinum — Harthare, 
The familiar chane or gram; cultivated. 
Picia Mrsuta—M deur, 

Cultivated ; tt affords a reddish grain, which when d and 
mixed with jedri is said to form the much ben groan fiena- 
lenta arabica (Dalzell). 

Phaseolus grandis, 
Pasarni Ghat; an erect plant. 
Phaseolus trinerriua, 
A twining plant. 
sport mungo— UT did. 
: tivated extensively, It is t ie op | : 
Vigne sesllate y 18 the earliest crop of the season. 

Phaseolus : sepiarius of Dalz. and Gibeon, Bombay Flora. Flowers - 
large, rosé-coloured. Rains; Ghats; common. Sweetpea 

commonly known, 5 7 
Butea Palas kakria. 


Ghats. Not igh aren in the plains. Flowers red. 
Cold weather, P od with a solitary seed at the tip. i 
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indica—Piingdra. ppendix A- 
Fliers bright searlet. A prickly rather naked tree, plentiful on . 
the higher Ghats ; pod necklace-shaped. Botany. 
Clitorta ternated, 
Flowera blue with an oran centre : sometimes white ; 


n the 
Dolichos oe Pee hedges inthe plain 
Cult 





Chevanuz- ‘ize bean; pecoreemataey The French bean is P. nanus. 
The scarlet runner P. multiflorus. 


Atylosia lineata. 
_ Atylosia ron 8 Bombay Flora. Flowers yellow. 
Cajanus 1 
A common inte onthe Ghits. Cultivated. The stalk is used 
for charcoal, It is alse useful for making baskets, grein bins, etc. 





Cylista 
"A somewhat woody creeper with curious dried or enlarged calyx, 
and yellowish red coroll ; cold weather ; common. G 
mired. 


_ Common. pores yellow with purple stripes. Cold weather. 


k avon — by a large folded persistent bract. 
he Be Macha te he Ko alle Probably D, vol 
are se species in t yn ¥ sa rolu- 

Tay ana creeper an latifolia os a tree. : 

Pongamia glabra—Aaran) 

A bentiscgie tree 2 with light green foliage like the beech. Common 
along the banks of river-beds near the hills. Flowers whitish- 
lilac ; ais A useful roiille tree where the subsoil ia moist. 







Corsalpinia sepia 

A bated prickly Ta policy; cold weaih Seaman 668 bese plant near vil- 
PS | fowars Ye w; cold weath 

gph woody climber. pea am mae as aie: 





with sisiodn Sitar peeks 


eicaskikasiata r 
Found plarited 3 in pated brent oe the station at Satara. Flowers 
in thick yellow spikes. The wood and bark afford a dye in 
_ considerable abundance, a dye not unknown to wine concoctors. 
—(rulmahor 





a The sain garden variety: 
The = Buyel: Gulmohor; gardens. 
Wagatea spicata. 
Sahyddris. Flowers in tapering pores) lto mi feetlong. Scarlet and 
-orange-coloured. A prickly woody climber. 
Parkinsonia aculeata. cs 
|A low tree; cultivated. Found near villages especially those where 
Musalmdins have settled. A broom-like tree with yellowish 
_ Rowers. 





lee a enh bunches of yellow fi 
A ‘handsome 8 tree wi ing bunches of yellow lowers. 
A little like the ee at ene sight; towards the Ghite; 


May. 
Cassia auriculala—Tariwer. 
A reales 
Cassia abgusa 
Shrub, Leaflets 9; large membranous. 
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The Cassia flowers are all yellowish composed of 5 sul al 
The stamens ore usually of various sites, — ly all perfec 
The bark of the Camiculata is munch used for tanning; it produc 
a valuable light-coloured leather. The Senna of commerce 1 
formed of the leaves of various cassins, whilst the pulp 

_ legume of OC. fistula is o safe laxative. 






trees, and aro conspi 
light purple or white flowers a little 1 
at a distance. 


Pperpairea, - : : hy, 
Found trsly wild on the Pasarni Ghiit. Flowers September; doep- 


Not common. A low tree. Much commoner in Guja 
tree to which (in the Decean) processions proceed durin; 
_ festival (Dalzell). 


Dherostachya cinerea. | ee 
Khimatki Ghit. A thorny shrub. Spike of flowers, one-h: If the 


ihe 7 
tive plant. Stony plains. 7 
Acacia arabica—Babhul. . 
There are several varieties of this acacia. 
Acacia fornesiana. 


Common. 


Acacia Leicophlien— Hemru. 
A tree with long straight spines and panicled yollee eae 
_ The bark is employed in distillation, Plains. 

Acacia moma, 

Plains. A middle-sized tree with white bark and ¢ branchlets. 
Corolla nearly white. A. catechu (khair) and A. sur which are 
both near A. suma, are stated by Dalzell to be met with in the 
plains, Near the Khématki Ghat a number of acacias and mimosnas 
are to be found. The best gum arabic is enid to be the produce of 
Acacia vera, an African species, but probably the same aa our 
A. arabica. The valuable astringent substance called “Catechu or 
Terra japonica” is procured oiling and evaporating the brown 
heartwood of A. catechn. It is obtained by simply boiling the 
chips in water until the inspissated juice has pene A a proper 
consistency. (Lindley, Veg. Kingd.) 





Arye 






Albizzia lebbel 
Generally found as an avenue tree. 
Albizia stigelaiaes Udul, 
A handsome graceful tree growing on the Sahyddris, Flowera 
pinkish. 
‘ ROSACE.®, 
Pyqeum Gardneri. 


Mahibaleshvar, A tree; flowers yellowish white. Cold weather. 
The seeds smell strongly of prussic acid. ‘The kornels of the fruit 
said to be used for ss fish. | 

CRASSULACE, 
Kalanchoe olivacea. . 


Hills near Umrnj and Karid. A fleshy-leaved olive-coloured plant, 
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with largish ink flowers. These plants are 
pagated, pieces ap sb ibs ohers ox leat torieing new phasis perry A aes 


COMBRETACE #1 
Anogenmus 


latifolia. 
_Common as « stunted tree on the eastern of the Sah 
+ slopes yadria, 
Ghats; common. The fruit is an article of commerce for the large 
quantity of tannin it contains. 
Terminalia —Ain. 
Near the Sahy a Konkan side. A useful timber tree. 





Sahyddris. A large scandent shrub. 
MELASTOMACE. 
Memecylon edule—Anjan 
The iron-wood tree, common at Mahibaleshvar and on the Sah fidris. 


Notable for its pretty tufts of purple flowers and dark shi 
leaves. 





MYRTACE. 


| ‘a jambolana—JTéinbhel. 
Very common, es; ially on the Ghats. 






Careya arborea—K 
A common tree near the Ghiits. One of the trees usually 
pollarded fox the leaves and branches which are ama ag an ashy 
manure. 
LYTHRACE.®. 
Ammania 


Rocks near water on the Ghits. This ia the plant so commonly 
called “ Heather" by visitors at Mahdbalesh var, 


Woodfordia tomentoaa—Dhaili, 
lea tomentosa of Bombe eps Very common on hill sides, 


A eta ule with meas flowers. calyx being red and conspicuous 
tay be r nies taken for tho corolla, 
Lavweonia alha—M 


The Henna plant, used aso shrab for garden hedges. 
—Naweh, 


Lagerstramia 
Near Ghate : ; common, The Benteak tree. Flowers small white. 
May. 
} CUCURBITACE. 


This family is fairly well "ai agen in Sdtira; notable is the 
Colanpath, a cree lant with a fruit the size of an orange 


variegated longitudinally with green and yellow. 
BEGONIACE.£, 


ia 
Be sive’: Rains. 
UMBELLIFER™. 

= pata the Sahyddris between Mahibaleshvar and Panchgani. 

August. The white flowers which are large for the order are pretty. 

ie is s eaten by the natives. 

jatevated bas hi ll, hence the nati 
Th lant th liar sme ce the native name. 

‘Cult sdk Paina vatiell used in curries. Besides the 

dg family is represented by several weeds of but little 

general interest. 


ee 


y The well known ‘ Quis-Qualia” of Indian gardens belongs to this order. 
n 1282--80 
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. Borarr. “i " Native of Brazil. Common near villages ; a great 
‘rok poe” ineal is said to feed on a species of puriti 
RUBLACE.E..' 
wanda frondosa. 
= Sahyidris. Cold weather. Shrub siokekaa Geeee Gaal tka’ esl 
nts being produced into » white leaf. 
"A eal hick tree shrub, Common on the Ghats. 
or 
weather. "me white or yoowsh fut bard ae oan ap 
ue tern spurs of the Sahyédris; tree; wood useful for torches. 
: Trore nigricans—Katkura 
Ghats (Dalzell). 


Paretta indica —P | | 
on ‘common shrub on the Ghits. Flowers white in corymbs on the 
leafless branches. April. 
Hamiltonia 





mysorensia. | : 
Fort-hill, Sétéra. November. A small erect-growing shrub with 
fascicled flowers of which the ec purple anthers contrast 
prettily with the creamy white corolla. 
Wendlandia neteniana, 
A shrob. Fragrant crowded white flowers. Banks of the Yenns. Jan- 
uary and February. 
Hedyotis aspera. 





Plains. Common. 
masse corms. 


trichotomously branched herbaceous plant 
Nat prple lowers: Hound inthe rin on the plains and after on 
rage Pei sg pe 
Bahy 


COMPOSIT.Z, 
is 
Mabibaleshvar. Poware purple. October. Decaneuron microcephs- 
lum of Bombay Flora. 
Adenoon indicum, 
Mahibaleshvar, Flowers blue. October. 


FPernonia cinerea. 


Plains. A. common low weed. Flowers purple, Cold weather. 
Fernonia anthelmintica 


Black soil; plains, A tall erect purplish plant. Heads purple. 
Cold weather. 
Centratherum. tenue. 


Decanenron Hlacinum of Dalzell. Fitzgerald Ghat. Flowers of © 
beautiful lilac, After the mins, 


Elephantopus scaber. 
Ambenala. Fitzgerald Ghat. 
Adenostemma riscosum., 


Mahdibaleshvar. Flowers white. October. 


L This order isa very | 


arin, Jd which may be placed cinchona and coffee. Attempts have been made to 
‘the Cinchona plant at Lin Mahabaleshvar. The attempt, however, 
haa been a failure, either thro: he site bing too exposed or the soil unfavourable. 
The use of the cinchona bark from which ninine is made was first in’ into 
ss Jeait burke Cotes the conquest of Peru, and it was known for a long time 
i, but a tly not very successfully. 
order (Cephaiis ipecarnanha), a little creep- 

ant found in damp shady forests in Brazil. 
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ees ome 
A very common weed in the plas. Cold weather. 


~ Common Ca shainta ae ot weer Flowers purple. A deli- 
cate, odorous, erect-branched plant 


An erect pubescent plant. Very common at 
= elie sold weather. aad 


"tare pins. Cold weather. Flowers bi-colorous. 


Cold weather. Flowers purple ; common ; especially on 
riWVost Lower Ghats 


Blumea | 
Flowers yellow j cold weather. Whole plant highly aromatic. 


Cold weather. Flowers purple in bullet-like heads. Very common 
vice Sos ee y ground. An aromatic plant. 


| ant tomentose whitish weed with yellow flowers. 
"ive ; in cold weather. 





Coeulia axillaris. 
Flowers light purple. Common in water-holes after the rains. Plains. 


Ficoa 
Flowers yellow. Common in the cold weather in the plains. 
Ficoa cernua. 
Flowers yellow. Common .at Mahdbaleshvar and Ghit region after 
meus Brynn 


trate wightianus of the Bombay Flora, Flowers yellow, 
ge in tho eastern districts ; plains; in tha eold 


goon ri 
Cold weather. Rare. Flowers white. Found near Tisgaon. A 
more or less less pubescent flexuose branched plan t. 


ets _ Common. Plains. Flowers yellow. Cold weather. 
Gamo flowers white ; after the rains ; plains. 
Blainvillea latifolia. . 
Flowers white ; inconspicuous ; common after the rains, Plains. 
4 acmella. 
Flowers yellow ; (ord ag 
Guizotia abyssinica —Rantil 
A * Sand oil cultivated plant ; flowers yellow. The seeds produce a 
do 





Flowers owers deep ora ge like a ‘gigantio dandelion. Kelghar and other 
were Patter the rains. 


Notonia Se enihceo. 
A deshy smooth shrub, a little like the Euphorbia; flowers yellow ; 


heads large ; cold weather ; Sahy 
Se eae 


Echinops ocbinaies. 
” Indian thistle. Common on the plains. 
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— vt amber oa” " of the Bombay Flora. Flowers lilac; near Wai. 


glaberrima. 
Fitzgerald Ghit. Flo urple; tall, erect, smooth plant. Th 
smate are spotid with blak specks Cold weather, : 
 “ Brach "of the Bombay Flora. Compra. om Ssipiaies in 
‘bs cold weather: It reminds one of the sow-thistle. 


Lobelia nicotianafolsa. ‘ 
ta 
a sen chee. with tango ahibe Sovmecs GAs ma aI 


common. 
PRIMULACE.. 


Anagall arvensu, 


Bhevherd's. wanther ‘glass. Phnchpant: rains; flowers blue; open 


only when fine. 
Mesa indica — Athi. 
Mahdbaleshvar ; common; November. A shrub with very small 


white flowers. 
SYRACE.®. 


= A small tree; Koyna Ghits. 


OLEACE.F. 
Jaaminium arboreacens, 
The wild jessamine ; common near and on the Ghits. March . 


During ismaino the large seed of the jeraes ee eee 
and aed wiih other forest anes dor are 


APOCYN ACELE. 
Carus 


carandas, 
The well known “Corinda.” The berries in May ; they are 
B edible and useful for preserves and basic nee 
Finca rosea. 


The periwinkle of tag Fai -common at Sétdra. 
Talirausiecmhas cormarwa— gee =e = 


Sitdra gardens; common in the rains; the sweet-scented double 
white flowers very noteworthy. 
Plumeria acutifolia—Ahari 


Sitéra, The whitish-flowered and thon leafless rigid tree of com- 
pounds ; leaves parge, collected at the extremities of the blunt 


troncated branches 
Holarrhena antidysenterica—Daolakura. 


Very common about Helvik. “ This t furnishes the officinal 
sooeet) bark jue in fever and diarhean and which contains an 
uncrystallizable alkaloid * (Da! Bom 

hare ia tinctoria—Kala Inera, wel a8 Es ed Ps 5 
tree with long slender follicles. Fitzgerald Ghat below « Oherry. 
K bind. ‘The wood ood of this tree is remarkably white and close- 
panes, et nearer = ivory than any other I know of."—Foxb. 
de trom rt | 
Kersime: go 1 e leaves and tender branches.”"—Dak, 
Common i in rang It is to be met with alon of th 
g the banks a 
om iron Pie Medha, probably escaped from cultivation. 


An Seieative wood climber 
flo Ga aise Sik with large leaves and grand white 





ASCLEPIADES:.' 
A milky shrub with dark-coloured bark. December. Viirna river. 





Cafotropis procera, 
A common at perplish Kower lains, notable for ita large oval leaves and 





: aitren for wei orton: reparing aoa 
ves for purposes an r 
Handkerchiefs have been sends from the fibre of this plant. The 

_ fibre is very strong and silky- 

A common climber. Plains. Notable for its fruit which is in pairs 
ida errs gee | 
oregaon. flesh: leafless tofunpleasant appearance, Eaten 
as  vegeinble. : ee : : 


: GENTIANE.% 


Panchgani. Flowers blue. 
Camacora . 
ns in: tr Gigi eam maine green amma etaaaie 
Flowers h to white. 





Swertia dee : 
Hills. Cold weather. Flowers white, Forms an excellent substi- 
tute for | entian ; sold in the bazdrs as a bitter. 


A floating plant; ponds on table land Panchgani ; September. Flowers 
whi 


= 






aie 
re Siedra Hains 58 ; # common oat ead. 
pec al parra tt 
Flowers pale blue During and after the rains. Very common at 
Mahibaleshvar. 
CONVOLVULACE®. 
Argyreia oie gation se 
An erect shrub with deep purple flowers, common.on the 
sides | hills about Satira. 
Tpomea obscura 


Flowers yellow ; base of tube purple ; Ambenala. 


| Copt ied. 
Flowers white, Leaves palmate. 


Tpomea vitifolia. 
: Flowers yellow. 


pomea conilea, 
Flowers pale blue. Ghats. Common. 
Tpomoa campanu 
Flowers large, pale rosy, deeper-coloured at base. Fitzgerald Ghat. 
The above are mostly strong climbers. 


ASS ee a eA Os 
I The Asclepiads are well represented in th @ plains. Sufficient notea, however, have 
not been taken to ie re genera and species fully. The garden ‘‘ Stephanotia " 


belongs to this ord 
2 "The order of Gentian worts ia characterised b Y the uniform bitter secretiona of 
every part, root, leaves, fowers, and fruit, The well-known Indian bitter and febrifu 
Chiretta consists of the stems and ance nai 3 Swertia chira "a native of Nepaul. 
* The plant whose leaves are Saag in ‘coups’ in India is not a Borage at 
all, but a Labiate, Coleus aromaticus. “prickly Comire: " about which so much 
was written as a fodder plant some years ago, 15 & Borage ‘‘ Symphytum officinale.” 


genni 


BorTary. 
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the are. 
., Ipomeea quamoclit yeith ita minlitfid loatee ama bright crimson flowers ; 
icea, also with crimson flowers and cordate leaves, the Jacquemontia 
nA the “ Elephant creeper.” 


gy ain cies ool chapels papel alee Pisins. Berries 
The seeds are reputed to be ‘ ss ener eeaeres ast 
in a pipe. 
olish, Berries sizeof a when sips ; leaves large, 
ie A Pack chrab.  WiteGeraldl Gas 
SOW 
ata A plant like the “Cape gooseberry.” 
Peat. ae This is a well known plant and much used when 
The order nt Solanacees whilst 3 rises many extremely poisonous plants 
Solanscem Ww Com 
such as Henbane and deadly nigh comprises also usefal and ae 


tious ones such as the Poteae Fataee co plant or“ Brinjal,” Capsicum 

the Cape-gooseberry with its | leasant rubeciil frais yriher posto os a 

Tone ealyx. Tobacco should not be omitted in the ioe 
The Bx gcd extensive! spall saat Boecpe sarge hi5) andl ot at one time 

produ tu nite equal to the European ; ho 

of cultivators in 0h delooking the best for reproduction stion, the 

it was, or should be. The Tomato grows most luxuriantly at tira. 1 . 

Mirchi” (Capsicum fruteacens) is extensively cultivated in the plains, the 

bright fruit showing out pleasantly from amid the dark green leaves. 

The yellow aoe (C. nepanlensis) does ‘rel at Sétarn. 


The Brinjal (Solanum melongena) is to be met Ws Overy one 
plains near villages as a cold weather crop. The variety of tobacco chiefly 
cultivated is beheved to be Nicotianum tabacum. 

SCROPHULARINES. 


Celsia coromandelliana, 
_ Common ; plains. Flower in spikes, yellow; a viscid plant ; cold weather. 


iad Piacosa, 
Common near Varna river. Flowers dark-bh litary. 
Herpestus monni¢ra, * mere 
Flowers pale blue. Karid—bed of 
seit cere 
Common at Mahdbaleshvar : cold weather; pe Pate neually pink, 
few white flowered varieties are met with, A te on. it 


cae of Euphorbia and Lepidagathis; reddish almost leafless 


Striga densiflora. 
Flowers white. Leaves lanceolate-linear. Wirna Bridge, cold weather. 


oo ee 
owers solitary, large, rose-coloured ; an elegant plant with feathered 
leaves, Viens Bo idge ; cold weaker: : 

mck indi OROBRANCHACE.E, 


tobacco plante iar the cords Parasite growing on the othe Seti 
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. found only in the rains, growing in the crevices of 
the ground is more or leas saturated with moisture; they have 
no real roots, but have long root-like capillary br 4, inter- 
gpersed with little bladders or vesicles full of air : 
GESNERACE.%. 
Elugia notoniana (Far scabra ). 
somewhat like those of a Begonia. 


BIGNONIACE®. 








ome. Leaves 


Flowers dingy white ; March; pod about a foot long and two i 
broad. A timber tree very common on the Ghats and plain hills. 
me ini td ne ormheas ; ma Sates 
A large-leaved somewhat coarse t with large handsome pinkish 
trumpet-shaped flowers; | ees up in waste places im lens in 
Sitira in the rains. “Th quaint-shaped beetle-like seed-vessel 
with its two sharp anterior hooks is noteworthy. The plant is a 


A cultivated plant, but found growing in waste places. Flowers rose- 
coloured, handsome. tember The seeds produce “Jin, 


: isome, Septe . ally” oil, 
an oil as tasteless as olive oil and for which it might be substituted. 
| = ACANTHACE.®. 

Flowers white. Hilla in the rains, A creeping plant. 


Varna river and elsewhere. Flowers blue in whorls. “It is a kind 
“of religious service among the Hindus to collect a Lith of these 
“flowers to present to their idols, The ceremony is called 
«“t Ldkholi? The seeds have considerable diuretic powers and are 

“called Télim-khina.” Dalz. and Gib., Bombay Flora. 


na, 
Flowers large, blue. A tall branched-shrub. FitzGerald Ghit. 

Very common along the Ghats. The stems, often § or 10 feet long, 
are useful for thatching, and the plants growing up thickly form 
an almost impenetrable forest. They are said to flower only once 
in six or seven years, and then die down to be replaced by num- 

"A herbaceous plant. Flowers blue; lobes of upper lips wanting. 
Very common at Mahdbaleshvar; cold weather. 






FitzGerald Ghit. Flowers deep blue, two inches long; November. 


FitzGerald Ghit. Stem shrubby. Flowers solitary; very large, pure 
white and handsome. November. 


Found at Kundal; cold weather; flowers yellow. The juice of the 
leaves mixed with sugar and water is given to children in fevers and 
catarrhal affections. ‘The ashes of the burnt plant mixed with 
water and rice kdnji are employed in cases of dropay and also in 
coughs. 


large purplish-blue. Rains. These pretty little plants are 
rocks or where 





append, ere Cn, Flowers whitish, mals ald weston, 
Flowers small, pale, purple, common. Sitira; rains; herbace 
Justicia | 


Justicia - 
Shrabby. 
eae eatad 


Shrubby, F Flowers 
mon cheval fx and 











Shrabby by: ath comm iran vs 
rally to be found in gardens. The roots 
‘pepper are used to cure ringwort. (. 


A shrub the only one of its genus, Flowers greenish or 
rs ect ee The Ghats. 


"When river. Flowers small, pink; very common; cold weathe 
Five tage ot See blue. Sétdira; in moist places under 


Dheli tera biealeis, 
“lowers pink. Mahdbaleshvar. Herbaceous. 
‘lowers rosy; 8 
Oita bocce ach ae me, hexegromel, setae ee ice 
like a pod. A common weed; plains. 


VERBENACE.*. 
Lonfana aciuleata., one 
Shrubby. A common hedge plant around bungalows; tho 
ure Habs pu urple to valdi and Us the leaves amell when bru 
what like black currants. 
Callicarpa cama. 
A tall shrob with small red flowers and large tomentose leaves 
“The bark is sub-aromatic and slightly bitter” (Graham), Common 
on the Sahyadris. 
Ne Oe sak hee tl to any size 
e well-known te apparently never grows 
in these districts, the forests only fasniahing atiers and small scant- 
lings. Soabyidris, 
(rmelina arborea. 
A tree, Flowers large, yellow with an o mouth; yields a valuable 
wood, light and strong, used for artillery waggon shafts. 
Fitez bicolor. 
A common shrub neaf the Ghata and elsewhere. Makes o r 
fence. Flowers light blue; underside of 3-5 foliolate leaves 
Fitex lencorylon. 








Ectolium. 











Stim Ghats. (Shuttleworth). 
Clermlendron serratum. 

A shrubb plant. Flowers pale blue. Khodal-Khind. Kolhipur Road. 
Clerodendrom sileeaades 

A large shrub, Fiswor white, fragrant; common in h | Dear 

hate Many of the Clerodendrons afford handsome pat- 
LABIAT 

Orimum sanctum—Tulsi. 


The sacred “Tulsi.” The flowers are pale purple and inodorous. 
A plont is to be seen in the courtyard of the house of any Hindu 
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soy, dl The plant th the ceremo Appendix A. 
chy sea hag beahays par of October: poe prene® ~ i - 


| : Perrottettii. ' 
Pénchgani and arose Ghits. November. Flowers blue. 
Rains. Plains. Fioen generally deep blue, but white varieties are 


found, : 
lia. 
Sahyadri; common. A coarse somewhat shrubby plant, with a 
tds Has the odour of black currants. 


ea le ; a low plant growing in water holes. Very common 
at Mahibaleshvar. Mf growing . 
Micromeria in wie 
Qn the banks of the Yenna, Mahdbaleshvar, In its aromatic and 
carminative qualities, it rivals the peppermint (D. & G.). 
Salvia plebeic. 
Flowers very small, in whip-like racemes, Cold wenther. “ Seeds 
used for killing vermin.” 
Scutellaria discolor. 
Mahibaleshvar (D. and G. ). Leaves purple beneath. 
Leweas eg 
Leteas li 
Plains. ibe white. 
Leucas ate 
Leweaa cilia 
Both plants common at Mahdbaleshvar. 


nepetanfolia, 
« Kant Sanmukh,” Herbaceous ; dene hi Flowers large oran 
coloured; common on heaps of rub 1 Pains, scarcely ea emacne 


a 


Bocrhavia repanda. 
Flowers pink. Satéra; hedges ; a climbing plant. 
cuitdra. Fruit ribbed, viscous. A climbing plant, 
Mirabilis j —trulbis, 
=e Marvel of Peru, Closes during the day and opena about 4 
. Common along compound hedges in Satara. 
Bougainvillen spectahilis, 
A woody creeper with beautiful mauve bracts, having a few small 
yellow flowers enclosed; doea well in Sitira gurdens, and ia o 

marked feature there in the cold weather. 
Polygonum chinense. 

fat beg only. Ascandent plant with white flowers and & behisenies 

nut. 

Polygonum glabrum. 3 

River beds. Flowers rose-coloured. An erect plant. 

AMARANTACE.S. 

Plants of this order are common in Sétara. They are chiefly small 
herbaceous plants with general! ss icuous flowers. The 
order furnishes numerous pot-herbs as ol” from Mengea tri- 
Saale which when young 15 4% a ag spinach, The Taffers 

undi or globe amaranth (Gomphrena globosa) is common in every 
Satara garden in the rains. Its heads of flowers somewhat resem- 
hls Red Clover, “ Cockscomb ” belongs to this order. 


CHENOPODE.®. 
This order furnishes spinach (Spinacea oleracea), beet-root Mangel 





See SSS 
ced Ras CTRL as the European lavender 
(L. viva 

well known scent Patchouli is obtained from a plant of this genus, P 


i] 1992- 81 . 
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an wurzel, garden orach Atriplex horteneie), See ae 
Appendix A. alba), most of eich gia oad in Sétéra gardens. 
Borasy, ae) PLUMBAGINE.E. 
Plumbago nica. 
hrubby. Flowers white. Kundal. ‘Tisgaon, Grows from 
Stems shrubby. Flower (Dalz. and Gib.). 


BALICAGR A : 
Solis ee a al willow, 
, leshvar and banks of streams on the Ghits. 


THYMELACE®, 





Flowers | yellowish. 7 The | inner part : 
belonging to this nie is the beautiful Luce 
when macerated and stretched | 


of coarse lace, twisted and knotted; it was forms 
making the slave whips used by negro drivers (L 


LAURACE.®. 

Liteon ee re n 
A small treo; leaves narrow-pointed, Bierce rice Berries brig 
red when ripe. The commonest tree at Mi | after th 

The species of this order are al! more or Jans axtielle aneaaeane 
Foremost among them are Cinnamon and Cassia. ieceerpy, saa 
yield an abundance of camphor, especially in the roots of “ Cinna 
monum.” ‘The camphor of commerce is obtained from the wood, 
branches, and Jeaves of Camphora officinarum, by means of dry 
distillation. It is chiefly prsined in Formosaand is called Chinese 
camphor.” (Land., Veg. 


BANTALACE.®. 


The sandalwood tree, Sanfalum album, is fnirl common in Sdtéra 
compounds. It never grows to an size, OF lange pe 
duce the well-known scented 


. EL(EAGNACES, 
A large, climbing ahras lenves silvery and shining beneath. Fruit 
yadris. 


size of an olive ; edible: common on the Sah 
EUPHORBIACE.E! 










Euphorbia nirula, 
Mer hdbaleshrar. Common ; the so-called cactus. 


Euphortia neriifolia—T] 


The milkbush, commonly used as a hed plant on Inins. It 
growa ton good height. a ed 
Euphorbia acaulis. 


Stemleas, Leaves spotted as if with blood. Panchgani 





' The poplar and aspen belong to this order, «A 






ulicine has been obtained from Salix helin, which, sccordingto Mage ai ine 

of fever with the same power aa stl hate of C enooprnel {Line ley, eg. Ki zh 
A crystal of salicine is a beautiful gle under’ the Polariscope Excellent cri 
bate are made from the wood of Salix alba. i . 


* The above is a very acanty list of Euphorbiacem of Sa ; 

great number of species most of whieh are harmful, “Thor peatalts cies 
sik milky juice. The croton oil, a most violent drastic, is prepared pret the seeda 
of Croton bg. “TE. rhe pio of croton is commonly used as a hedges plant around 
illages, and many of our ornamental plan same genus. 
The “ Poinsettia,” the Tallow tree, the Tapicca plant’ the Tadian an ng tthe a 


elastica), and Cascarilla, belong to this order Bottle tree (Siphunia 
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rothiana 
A smooth herbaceous plant common at Mahdbaleshvar in cold weather. 
if 


Annual ; hairy ; a weed ; Satara. 
Euphorbia 
pega, smooth a weed ; S4tdra ; in rains. 


Reed ne in a cup-shaped, toothed invelucre ; Sdtdra 
i Rains. 


omnia riparil. 
A willow-like shrub ; epee of Pewee Common in beds of 


os along with the Helvik. Hot weather. 
eye “aol erect pene common near river banks ; cold weather. Plains. 
“ Bark very to Dalz. 
aeere 2 offcnalis— Ae 


Leaves numerowa, very small, giving it the appearance of an 
acs Fruit about the site ofo large chexry j yellowish. The 
wood is hard and durable particularly under water; the bark is 
strongly astringent and is employed in the cure of diarrhea. ‘The 
Prarie Ge me Pe ickles." (D. & G.) 

Ricima communsa—Era 
The castor-oil plant, cultivated in the plains. A handsome red- 
stemmed variety is often to be sean forming a fringe to sugarcane 
fields. The smaller variety Tiki ; the ordinary one appears to yield 
the most oil. 
A tree, wood hard and durable. Ghits. 
UETICACE.Z. 
Trema Wightii—Ghol. 
A small tree, with granetal folinge at the foot of the Sabyddris. 
Panchgani G 
To this order belong the Vad, Pimpal, and Pimpri, and Ndndruk, ao 
much used in the Saétéra districts for avenue 
The Wad or Baninn is Ficus bengalense ; Pimpal Ficus religiosum ; 
Pipri Ficus pseudotjela, and Néndruk Ficus retusa. This last is a very 
etal tga thickly-leaved tree, more suitable than the others for 
avenucs 
To this order belong also the Fig and the Mulberry; the former frait 
does not do well in the Sdtdra district; the snp El is 
chiefly rs found ag an occasional arboreous shrub near bun ea 
All the species secrete a milky fluid. The India rubber of 
Gisniahed. by “Ficus elastica,” 


ARTOCARPACE. 

This order gives the Jack-fruit tree, drfocarpus integrifolia. It ia 
found on and near the Ghits, but does not ¢ floariah inland. The 
wood is excellent: it was at one time greatly used for making fur- 
niture, but it has been completely superseded by blackwood. Tho 
Breail-fruit tree is “Artocarpus incia. 


SMILACELE. 
ure 


ilax ovalife 
Mahsbaleshvar ; common after the tains. A with sharp. 
, large 5-7 ribbed leaves, and umbels of at smooth berries. 
natives make a decoction from the roots. 


LORANTHACE.®. 
The — which are parasites or epiphytica plants like the mis- 
tletoe onl aving showy flowers ree snerally larger leaves, are 
ted Adria, L. cweatus and 


fairl "represen on the i 
shtusntus Abtueatwe are met with at oS aetsatees 
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en | ENDOGENS. 
At Pee verte, berries red, something like an exaggerated asparagus 
in full growth. Hulls. 


roucialum monianiwn. | , pen 


zi Piains. Kolh4pur Khind. A very handsome orange-flowered plant. 


Sétira. Flowers like those of a tiny hyacinth. Leaves Sootee Rains. 
‘At least two varieties of Aloes are commonly grown int district = 
which are serviceable as hedges and also vi mable posh jst 
fibre. Aloe fibre ia becoming more appreciated yearly: 
able quantities are sent to Bombay. 

Severa all plants of this order n in the rains on the plains, 
“ulefy of the gents A crit The beautifl Wee of the long- 
scloured petals, and the hairy stamens of some are motewornby: 
Granoti ristata ia very common. OC, tuberosa also to be met 
with. 

AROIDE. | 
o this order belongs the snake-lily of Mahdbaleshvar ©- 

ap aad “In Pia eh TarletiCa c Caladiume do well i 
‘At Mahibaleshvar there is o very caladium-like plant 
jng on the stems or in the hollows of trees, the R 


ORCHIDACET.! 
pee and B. tindleyana, the latter with ite pallidly pu 
appearing just before the rains. The following are a! 






Dendrobium barbatwlum. vy ee 2. 
Cold weather. Flowers cream or nankin-coloured. Very common 
about Helvik. It is leafless when flower-bearing- 
ja braceata. san a" , 
yaa large, white in June; the pseudo bulbs are enclosed in a net 


like sack. Branches of treea; leaves 2 
Habenaria robuindifolia. es ar a 
Little white ground orchid. June. A pretty little plant; eet ae 
It is also common in the plains later on. The tubercules a. 
to be the source of a common kind of Salam mun o highly nut 
tive substance. 


Habenaria longicalearata, | | 
Hendoshi. fi oor ee 2-3 feet high. Handsome flowers : white. 
Platanthera iar ylla. 
Flowers small greenish white; leaves 2. Mahdbaleshvar- 


Platanthera Susan, + 
The giant orchis. Flowers very large, white. Koyna valley. Eaine- 
This orchis is 3 to 4 feet high. ‘ 


MUSACE.. 
Musa ornata, 


The wild plantain. Sidea of rocky hills on the Ghats. This ™ one 
of the first plants to show fresh growth after the burning of grass 
inthe hot weather. The cultivated plantain, of which there 47° 
many Varictics, is M. sapientum. 


Ne as 


' Vanilla is the dry food of an orchid * Vanilla planifoila,” The plant is a Mexican 


Ome 
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, Flow oa 
r ers & bright, yellow. Muhibaleshvar. Rains. 
Flowers white ; middle lobe-marked with purple lines. Mahdbaleshvar. 
(Graham). 


Coma white. Flowers yellow (a white variety also). One of the eom- 
monest under-plants at Mahébaleshvar. e leaves appear above 
ground just before the rains, From the tubers a kind o 
18 made, samples of which can be purchased from m. the Chinamen at ati 
Mahabaleshvar, where at one time . was hoped to garg 
the manufacture. The arrowroot of commerce is donee the 
anebe of a West Indian plant “ Maranta arundinacea " a plant 

nga sto another Order Marantacem wh hi oh, includes the Cannas 
or: cian n shot plants of Indian gardens. The tmaaking of arrowroot 
from the tubers of ard various Indian Curcumas should be taught 


In the late famine, the es, of which there is an inexhaustible 
supply, would have furnished food for thousands. Mr. East, First 
Assistant Collector, made some attempt to develop the manufac- 







worts provides many valuable aromatic and 
! paabiaan as Ginger from the roots of Zingiber 
e rages ‘Alpinia galenga’ Halad or turmeric, 
ives such flayour to curries and cardamoms, the 
various Ellettarias, DF to ee is grown in garden land in 





SI eT 
inn Roabsorghs i. CML 
aso lama Mahibaleshvar. Jane. “The Mohabaleshvar 
y. + 
HYDROCHARIDACE. 
Ottalia indica. 
Flowers white. Tanks near Sdtéra ; floating plant. 
PALMACE.®E. 

There are not many Panesar of this tribe - Sitira w pland district. 

However, the wrens’ is to seen in gsr pathos the 


Koyna valley tores forests. he is a large tree ia produces a good quan 

tity of teddy. * Pheonix acaulia” is to be met along with the’ wild 

lantain on the hill aides, The date is the dried fruit of Phania 
‘ilifera. In the Helvak forests the cane Calamus foes aor is to be 

met with, whilst in garden land the cocoanut and arecanut palms 

are fairl Feces more however aa ornamental trees than useful 


ones. T require a softer air; the cocoanut indeed never flourishes 
away from tbe he immediate vicinity of the sea. 
PANDANACE.®. 


Ecrew-pine hedges are to be seen near villages in the district, but are 
not very common ; robably the plant 18 Pandanus furcatus. The 
fruit is gomething like the pine-apple. 


CYPERACE. anxp GRAMINE.E. 


Of these two Orders no list can be given for want of ni notes. 

The well-known Harydli or rea is Cynodon di actylon, The 

bamboo which is but a gigantic grass grows on the Ghats; Bambusa 
arundo is probably the one most met with. 
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APPENDIX B. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL MAHABALESHVAR PLANTS.’ 


Wirn the exception of orchids and ferns, the list comprises the plants 
on the hill only. “ The hill” has been considered to extend as far as the 
seventieth mile on the Piinchgani road, the thirtieth mile on the Satara 
road, and the seventy-third mile on the road to Disgaon. Lingmalla, 
Elphinstone Point, and Arthur's Seat are included. As orchids and ferns 
from the Koyna valley are constantly offered for sale at Mahiibaleshvar, 
the list of these plants includes those of the Koyna valley : 

1. TREES. 






| Evodia roxburghiana | Sot common. 
| ied .-| Very common, The flowers 
very fetid. 
Nephelinm longanum Rare. 
Pygeum Gardneri Eel Ja Not common 
Terminalia chebulat wh 3 Common, lies the 


i 


' Supplied by Dr. T. Cooke, Principal of the Poona College of Science. 

9 The myrobalan tree is found througho t the Saitura district, but in special abundance 
in the biahabalien sshvar foresta, the hill soil apparently being well suited to its growth, 
The fruit, the chebulic myrobalan of commerce, in 5 de t the size of a damaon, though 
more painted at one end, of a deep green colour, and contains a hard seed ; when dry 
it becomes blackish and very hard andsbrivelled, It is not edible in ita natural state, 
but when mixed with the BeAafa and Acia the powder is taken as a atomachic and 
mild aperient. The fruit is much valued in tanning and dyeing and finds a good 
market in Bombay for export to Europe. It is also used in outlying districts in 
making an ink which is stronger and more lasting than the usual country ink. The 
beat is prepared in the following manner: Six Bese of clear water are added to two 
pounds of the nuts coarsely powdered, and allowed to macerate for two days in a 
closed iron veasel which should occasionally be shaken. On the third day the 
contents are pressed and filtered, four pints of water are added to the filtrate, and the 
whole is warmed by a gentle heat, stirring all the time. When ebullition seta in, four 
tolds of sulphate of iron are added and the boiling is continued till the surface becomes 
light blue and the whole is reduced to between three and four pints exclusive of the 
precipitate. It should now be gradually cooled stirring all the time, strained through 
a clean piece of calico, and put into stoppered bottles. During the six following days 
the ee shonld be placed daily in the sun for about four hours ; on the sixth th day 
two or three ounces of dilute gum are added to give it a ig 8 consistency. Ink 
thus prepared is more wiaitalle le for European pens than for the reed pen used in 
pative writing. Up to the year 1877 the Hirda nota in the Mahibaleshvar forest were 
left to the people who gathered and brought them for sale to a few dealers at 
Mahdbaleshvar, After this it was considered that the villagers would be as much 
benefited by giving the produce of the whole reserve to a contractor, who, in his own 
interest, anes 7 pay them a fair price for the quantity brought in and also prevent 
other dealers from interfering. 1877 the contract fetched £56 (Rs. 860) and in 
1878 £61 (Ra. 610), In 1879 the nuts were bought by the Forest Department and 
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MAnABALISHVAR — ae 
PLAsTs. 
a jon caryophyllees.. : 
Memecylon edule 


Randia dumetorom  ... Lael 
Canthiom umbellatam nbn 
Sideroxylon tumentoaum—:. 
Symplocos Beddomet ... al 
Chea diokem 0. ol xa 
Litecea foscata ... ian fot 
Litsora tomentosa (var glabres- 
Briedelia ret 
Phyllanthus lanceolaria -- | Bho 
Morus atropurpures 
Ficus glomerata ota - 
Ficus cordifolia... «+ ss 
Salix tetrasperma 


Clematis wightiana ... 
Cyclea peltata ... 


Capparis spinosa, ss 

Capparis ne ee ste A common 

Bids carpi oli aus ass Not common, — 

Triumfetta rhomboides rwil Pretty common. 

Toddalin nculeata a. common. 

Glycosmis taphy hare, 

Marriys ‘Qonigh f Ditto. 

Atalantia monophylla ... Common. 

Gymnoaporia rothinna Tolerably commot 

Zizyphus rugosa Common : fruit edible. 

Beutia imlica Common: arn strong 
hooked thorna. 

Vitis lanceolaria Common, 

Leesa ease He: Eare, 

Allophyllus Cob eae .. Commen. 

Geel Leschenaultii A very common broom-like shrab 
with yellow flowers. 

Indigofera pulchella ... ase} Ew Kot very common, 

Atylosia linewta | 


Flemingia strobilifera a 
Acacia inteis mt 








resold ot a considerable profit. The quantity bought at two places within the 
and the cost £149 (Rs. 1490), At first the nuts were bought at lid. for nine pounda 
(f a. per pdifi), When they became rather scarce and somewhat dry the rate was 
raised to ited, (one anna); and towards the end of the season, when the nuts were 
dry and hard, 1jd. (1} anna) was given. This departmental working is popular with 
the fatherers as they are always sure of a market. The whole supply was t at 
public auction by a trader from Mahdd at about 1d. the pound (Is, 49 gg aad 

ving to the Forest Department a profit of about £240 (Re, 2400). Dr, McConaghy. 
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ie en a 
Vit-x negunde ais 


Po gostenon purpuricaulia 
Aes coxie ternifola oes 


Lasivsipbon eftioe um 
nus intifolin — ... 
Loranthos obtusatas ... 
Ditt ia 


Viscum mt 
Osyris wight tiana 
Euphorbia nivula 
Homuoia ri aria 
geaaces Io 
Smilax ovalifolia 


Argemone mexicana ... 


Nasturtium officinale ... 
Cardamine subumbellata 


Pol persicaricefolin 
ook mica 





















elimt 
"l Chsaiaiies Tie Indian privet. 
Rare—at Lingmalla. 
,.| A common twining shrab. 
Not very common, 
Common, 


Not ¥ common, 

Cultivated : common 

| «on the 

Very common. 
ery common 


in hedges 


j Not commen 


__.| Not common. 

..| Very commom. 

...| Common. 

..| Very common, 

: Ahandeome climber : fruit edible, 


: ithe, 
| Rare. “The Indian mistletoe. 

.| Common. 

Notcommon. — 

Rare: in beds of streams. 

rt. 

sar | Not a common. 

eal A deli climber, 
shoots eaten. 

Common, Climbing thorny shrub. 


Young 


9. Henna, excluding Orchids, Ferns, ond Greases, 


The Mexican Secor common in 


cultiva eee 
ons Water cress. Instreams, 
ie (ummon in October ou rvadside 
walls, 


w| A cummon weed in cultivated 
| ound, 
Very commen in co'd season. 


"| Ghol-baji- 


:: baie ree A weed : at Lingmalla, 

zi Tirda .. | Common : in cold season 
nad | Ditto oittea. 

of Dio | Dito ltt, 
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i h ei oae : ; a 7 common. 
Crotolaria vestita catia Common. i 

Ditto triquetra reate Do, 

Ditto nam, er ies Da, 

itto §=hamili ines ry commen in cold season. 
Thitto eectulosa ei eam ! Note a me 
Ditta PP elineoer See wi | Rare, 
Phaseolus trimervius ... eae a 
Vigna vexillata " Alarndi , 

lista BCATIOSA abe 


Tricosanthe: palmata ... 


Zehneria umbellata ae 
Ditto bageriana « .,. 


Beyoula crenata oa 
Mallago hirta hee 
Hydrocotyle asiation ,,, 
Dimpinella monoica ,.., 
Oldenlandia corymbosa 
Anotia cArmoem ,, nes 
Rabia cordifolia, 
Centratherom tenue 
Lampractwnoiam mi 
lum, 
Adenoon indicum ts 
Vernouia divergena ,,, 
Benecivu Grahami 2h 
Gynura simplex at 


Agveratum conyxoides ,. 
Adenostemma viscomuig 
Dicrocephala latifolia ... 
Ppuanties scmalle 
ye atricia rae Kae 
Artemisia porviflora ... 
Omce glomernta aay 
Gnaphaliom albo-luteam 
Vicon cernua iy 
vias pilosa aap 
nicholepe glaberri 
Lactuca rea cE 
Lobelin nicotianefolia .., 
Wahleubergia gracilis... 
Cephalostigina Hexagesam 
Bwertia decussata ie 


Exacum Lawii .. 
Canscora diffusa 


Paracaryum malabari 


Paracaryum lambertianum 





ret tre 


Tf saes 





athes A common weed. 
oes -.| Not common at Mahabaleshvar ; 
cotomon on hill above Panch- 
(gan; weed asa febrifuge, 
sit Very common in cold season, 
seine Not common, 


-» | Not very common, 
ees bi cOmmon—known as the 
Mahdbaleahwar forget-me-not. 





Enphor rothiana 













Harpestis sanniorh ~ 






rechroage 

tebe ica Common i in cold season. 
Bopubia d inifolia . | Not common, 
Ropubindephinifiia. ss Common in wet ground. 

Ditto albro-cunru Not common, 
Hygrophila serpyllam... Tolerably common in moist 

groun 
perrima . Common in cold season, 

Justis | prion os |. Ditto —_ ditto. 


Diclipt evades a 


Common in cold season. 

Not common, 

The Mahdbaleshvar ae ees ; 
on the banka of th 

Not common. 


; Common. 
Common in damp places. 
Not so common. 


"| Not common. 
| Very common. 


tto aoaulie eae 
..| Very common, a stin plant. 
au Motnaecrag fo Peat 7m Sacred 


Girardina heterophylla See cereiaty. 
teorbera scabre Wot common. 
ernie or its positifolia Common in cold season. 
Fare. 
ams if , me |The Mahdbaleshvar arrowroot 
ve 3 plant. Very common. 
macrostachyum Not common. 
semen triphylla... Li very common, 
Cyanotia axi ai ommon, 
Ditto longifolia tad common. 
et rec! a The cobra lily, common, 


Rare at Mahabaleshvar; Common. 
on trees in the Koyna valley. 

Banks of the Yenna. 

In beda of streama. 
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Oberonia recarva use 
Ditto lindleyana ... 


Microstvlis Rheedii ... 
Dendrobrium harbatnlum. 
Ditto Tawinnn 


Ditte ramosissim um “Ai 
Ditts Macrei ... 
Dendrebriom bumile ... 
ZGrides maculosa abs 
Ditto lindleyana . .... 


Hahenaria candida... 

Ditta trinervia ona poe eae 27 
sa ayy seo sete ba PMs : . 

Ditto shay Le eer ¢ rains common, 
Cirrhepetalom fim : hie o in the Koyna valley, 
Eria bracesta ... ats : : 


Feess fownd on the Hill and in the Koyna Falley. 











Pleopeltis membranacea 
lhtto hnearis - 
Adiantum Innolatum ... 
[Thtto capillos veneris 
Cheilanthes farinosa ... 
Pteris aquilina... 
Titte quadriaurita = .., 
Jiitte pellucida... ae 
Asplonium p'anicaule .., 
Nitto trapeziforme 
Athyrium filix femina 
Litto  falcatom 
Aspidiom cicutarium ... 


Nephrodinm molle 
Acrostichum variabile... ml es 
Ostnundas F al im nan ime - vie 


Lastres cochleata 


Pecilopteris terminana 
Acrophorus immersus... 


Lygodiam scandens 





PRINCIPAL Grasses. 


Arundinella pomila. 
Ditta arp 
Ditto —_ stricta. 

Fetaria glauca, 

Cynodon dactylon, 












Curcuma caulins which j 
freely wt Mahdbaleshvar and for miles , 
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and to the Parsis who use arrowroot largely. Judgin from the market 
yalue, five to six pounds to the rupee, it is very inferior to West Indian 
arrowroot which is the produce of a different plant. In 1876-77, when the 
famine pressed heavily on the surrounding villages, a few of the poorer 
classes were induced to try arrowroot but they raised objections and never 
took it so long as any other food was urable. In 1878 from 500 to 
600 pods a ea 4 European resident at a cost of 5} pounds 
for the rupee. Samples were sent for analysis to Messrs. Treacher and Co., 
Phillips and Co, and Kemp and Co. The colour and taste were 
pronounced good, but it was ial und deficient in nutritive properties, and 
in the end owner was obli to sell it at eight pounds the rupee. 
The prepiration is simple. A labourer can gather from four to five large 
basketsful in a day at a cost of lid. (1 ann) the basket, The root is 
scraped, washed, and reduced to a pulp by rubbing onagrater, Pounding 
in a mortar has been tried but found to smash the globules of which the 
root is composed, After being reduced to a pulp the arrowroot is washed 
in large flat basins or half barrels which must be well cleaned so as not to 
give any taste, To clean it thoroughly twelve to fifteen washings are 
necessary. e sediment should be stirred each time fresh water is added, 
During the first washing the water is muddy, anda dark scum settles on 
the top of the sediment. This scum gradually disappears with each 
washing, but the washing must be continued until the sediment is pure 
white and the water is not discoloured. Care should be taken when 
emptying the water not to disturb the sediment. When the washing is 
complete, the arrowroot dries into a hard cake, which is easily removed and 
afterwards pounded into powder. Each basket yields from three to four 
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Sdidra, 


Eoregaon. 


Wadi, 


ddnli, 
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CAMPS! 

Tue district has 105 camps of which four are in the Satara sub-division, 
nine in Koregaon, nine in W4i, ten in Javli, twelve in Kardd, thirteen in 
Vilva, twenty-four in Patan, five in Tasgaon, seven in Khimipur, seven 
in KRhatay, and five in Man, 

In the Satdra subdivision Tisgaon, eig 
Sitéira-Rahimatpur road, isa good camp, Parli, five mil at of 
has a tolerable camp close to the village, Shendre four milea south-west 
adjoining the mail read, and Vaduth five miles north-east on the old 
Poona road, are excellent campa. 

In Koregaon itself the best is Kumtha an excellent camp in hard soil 
two miles north. Lhisurne, two miles west, is @ magmiicen i cise 
mangoes and palms and in beauty yields to none in the district, but has 
the drawhack of being on black soil, It is a good starting point for 
Jalandar hill. Kinhai, the village of the Pant Pritinidhi, isan excellent 
camp and starting es Nandgiri and the north-east of 
mad ee Deut, twelve b - north of Koregaon, has o travellers’ 
mungalow and a mile no ie village a large mango grove forming an 
excellent camp. For the north of the nab division Pimpoda Budrukh 1s a 
tolerable camp close to the Wai-Adarki pass road ; a better camp but less 
accessible is Sonke, a mile north of the road. Chavneshvar, three miles 
west of Sonke, is a pleasant resort in the hot weather, south of the 
Khaématki poss. Udtary ten miles, and Panchvad eight miles south-east 
of Wai, are faircamps. Vairitgad and the big tree at Mhasve can he 
conveniently visited from Panchvad. 

_ At Wai are a fair camp and a travellers’ bungalow, The situation of 
the camp on the river is picturesque but there is some dang of fever in the 
cold sexton. The western part of the subdivision is hilly and carts run 
a5 far as Asre nine miles north-west up the valley. To le shade can 
be had here for small hill tents. It is a good starting point for a visit to 
Kenjalgad fort three miles north-west, and Kamalgad fort four miles north- 
east. Up the Jor valley there is a tolerable little camp at Partdvdi 
thirteen iniles west. Panchgani the hill station has an exoatenh travellers 
bungalow. Five miles south-east of Wai is oa beantiful wo grove at 
Karvtha, the best camp for visiting the south-east of the ea iiviie. 
North of the Khimatki pass in the Khandila petty division the best 
camps are, for Khandala itself Ajnuj two miles west. ‘The east of the 
petty division is badly off for camps. At Ahire four miles east of 
Khandila is a good grove but very near the village, In the west there 
wan excellent camp at Lohom seven miles west of Khandéla and Shirval 
Tamp ten miles north cannot be surpassed, 

_ At Medha the head-quarters is a decent travellers’ ow. For the 
Kudil valley the large banian tree at Mhasve ten miles north-east of 
Medho forms an excellent camp, For the Ghats in the neigh! Ow 
of Malcolm Peth, Moleshvar five miles south-east, and Avkéli five miles 
fast, are the best. For Pratdpgad and the western Koyna valley the Vada 
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or Ambenali bungalow is excellent. Going down the Koyna, for Makrand- 
gad or the Saddleback, Kasrud is acapital grove three miles south-west. 
From thence eighteen miles south-east is Bimnoli a fair camp only and 
five miles south of Bamnoli is Tambi with a tolorably big tree giving 
shade to hill tents and the best starting point fer Visota fort. Dare 
two miles west of Barmnoli, is a fair camp for the Amboli pass; Kolghar 
four miles north-east of Bimnoli, is an excellent grove in the shoulder of 
paris taist -yceocararig retire and Kas five miles south-east of 
. Bimnoli with its new | and irrigation bungalow, is a delightful resort 
in the hot weather. Ap tay 


In the north twenty miles north of Karidis Atit with a travellere" 
bungalow. ernie ten miles north-west of Kardd, has a pleasant bungalow 
belonging to the Public Works Department. The adjoining village of 
Shevdu has an excellent dense grove of mangoes but in rather a breezeless 
situation and damp in the cold weather. Belavde faraf Haveli has a 
nice grove six miles north of Karid and a quarter of a mile south 
of the mail road. ‘Talbid o mile north, and close under, Vasantgud has a 
magnificent mango grove which however is difficult to reach, the mile 
of cross country track being very rough. Karad itself has a camp on 
the west bank of the Koyna river, The shade is thin and the camp not 
desirable. ‘The travellers’ bungalow is also unfortunately very dusty. 
A convenient camp for Kardd is Jakhinvidi, four miles south, with good 
shade, and adjoining the chief Buddhist eaves. For the Vang valiey 
-Kolevadi, nine miles west-south-west of Kardd, is a perfect camp and for 
Kile and its neighbourhood Vond, though small, is a first rate camp. 
At the extreme south good shade can be found at Milkhed on the mail road 
nine miles from Karad. On the left bank of the Krishna there is an 
excellent camp at Masur for the north-east and Shenoli ten miles 
south-east of Kardd for the south-east of the subdivision. Shenoli is a 
good starting point for a visit to Machhindragad fort one mile south. 

At the extreme north of the Valva sub-division is Kasegaon with an 
excellent Assistant Collector's bungalow. Nerla, three miles south-east of 
Kasegaon, has a travellers’ bungalow and a tolerable camp. Peth has, half a 
mile south of the town, a pleasant shady but rather small camp. Islampor, 
four miles south-east of Peth, hns, close by the road but well outside the 
town, an excellent mango grove, Ashta, twelve miles south-cast of Islampur, 
has good shade but a very dusty camp which should be avoided. Convenment 
for work at Ashta is Bagni four miles south-west with on excellent grove. 
For the south of the sub-division Yelur, nine miles south of Peth and a mile 
west of the Kolhapur road, has a very good camp. For the Shirala petty 
division Biur, about two miles south-west of Shirala, has a nice little 
camp and Kokrad, ten miles further up the Varna valley on the Kolhapur 
frontier, has an excellent shade. For the hills Arle and Peth Lond and 
Rundhiv (the old village site) and Shivdeshvar have good camps, 

For the Tarli valley Nune, one mile east of Tirla, has a small but 
shady grove. Up the valley shade can be hed for a small tent at 
Murudh about six miles north-west of Tarla as fat as which carts can 
penetrate with dilliculty. The Chiphal valley is badly off. The usual 
camp is at Chaphal six miles east of Patan but it is not good. Upon the 
hills above the Tarli valley, Jalu six miles west, and Pabulvidi hamlet in 
the village of Vajroshi and on the Tirla-Pitan road, are decidedly good 
cam For the Koyna valley, the first camp is Maihirpeth with good 
Sas Ob the banks of the Koyna well situated At Patan itself ts 
excellent shade but the camp has a drawback in the proximity of 
the hundreds of carts which rest here on their way to Chiplut. 
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Three miles south-west is a fine grove at Yernd charming’ 
But this camp should be avoided after April when the 
tnkes place to the poisoning of the air and water in the ne 
Helvak, thirteen miles west of Pitan, has a bungalow bel 
Public Works Department. The accommodation for tents is dh ied and 
better can perhaps be found at Rasiti oa village half a mile north. 
Proceeding up the Koyna valley good shade is found at 1 irgnon four 
miles and at Devgad eight miles north of Helvak. Devgad Ey within 
easy reach of Timbi in the J§vli subdivision. North-west of Patan, for 
the Kera valley, Nivkhane, eight miles north-west of Patan is a delightful 
camp m a sacred grove on o ledge of the hill side, People usual! 
direct officers to the groves in the valley below, _ Inquiry therefor oat ould 
be made for the sacred grove or ban to rags seats: a lage. On 
corresponding ledge of the western slope is fair shade at Gojegaon. Good 
hill camps areas Karvat six miles west-north-west of Pitan and Ghai 
three miles north of Karvat. On ye hills west of yey Kies TOR. ry 
miles north-west, contains a capital little grove deliciously high and 
In the south of the subdivision Mala has a fair | mp on the ridge of the 
Sahyadris, Piinchguni, eight miles south-west of Pitan on the ate to 
Mala, is a capital camp. From Mala twelve miles east lead to Palshi 
fine camp at the head of the Vang valley. Paneri, three miles 1 
of Palshi, is a fair camp. A delightful march of twelve miles e fa tha 
along the hill plateau brings to Nivi, a small but plensant camp. Fivi 
more over roughish country lead to a sacred grove in a hamlet o 
Village. This grove makes a nice camp but is inaccessible, For the Van, 
valley Gudhe or Kutre, from four to eight miles north of Kalgaon, give 
the best shade, | A, 
Tas¢aon itself has very fair shade in a gr e immediately to the south 
of the town, There are fair camps also at Vi r six miles north, Palus 
nine miles north-west, Akhalkop nine miles west, Ehose nine miles south- 
mens ge Naga), for the extreme east of the sub-division about thirty miles 
~(nst, 


















it 






e 


=) 


camp at Upile about twelve miles north-west of Vita to be distinguished 
from the neighbouring village of Upale Khurd. For the west, Kadegaon 
on the Karid-Bijépur road, about twelve miles west of Vita, is an excellent 
camp. About six miles south-east of Kadegaon, Viingi has a small bungalow. 
Vadgaon, four miles south-west of Vangi, bas a fine camp within easy hail 
of the interesting temples of Devrishta. Vita itself is well provided with 
shade ; the Spot to chonse is not the tempting grove jest outside the eastern 
gate, but a long line of lofty mangoes further distant. Khindpur village, 
twelve miles east of Vita. has a good shade in a grove a quarter of a mile 
west ; but the place is sometimes infested with mosquitoes. Immediately 
north of the town, adjotning a well, is a more desirable spot, Seven miles 
north-east of Vita, Lengre has a inir camp, the only tolerable one in the 
north-enst of the sub-division, | 


Ehatdv has plenty of camps. In the west Pusegaon, on the 
Satéra-Pandharpur road, i fate and close to Vardhangad fort and the large 
Nher irrigation tank. Khitgun, three miles cast of Pusegnon. has an 
Be, bea bungalow, In the north Builh, about twenty miles north-west 
of Vaduj, arftl Diksal, three miles north-west of Budh, have excellent groves. 
Diksél is the best point from which to visit the fort of Tathieade cit miles 
to the north-east. Vaduj the head-quarter station has a very pleasant 
camp. In the south-east the Miéyni irrigation bungalow is almost the 
only tolerable piedaterre, In the south-west Pusesdvli about fifteen 
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nies ee ea small bungalow and a good grove for 

Man is very badly off for trees, Pingli, four miles south-east of 
Dahivadi, has a fair camp, The shade is good but the adjacent sugar- 
eane cultivation and a stream-bed close by are sometimes unpleasant. 
Shingnépur in the north-east, thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi, is 
one of the places best worth a visit in the district. The camp is excellent 
but the place is off the line of march for district officers, hasvad has 
only a few straggling os. Warkute in the south-west has one large 
tree under which a tent can go and is the best camp for that part of the 
ground for tents. There are no good camps elsewhere, a fact that greatly 





adds to the unpleasantness of this sub-division, the only really disagreeable 
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DASARA PROCESSION, 


Tae great feature of the Dasara festival at Sitéra during r tim of 
of the month of A'shvin or September-October, For vite i 











nine days pri 
to this, religious ceremonies in honour of Ambabdi, the goddess of Tuljapur 
were performed day and night, with but o few hours’ — 7 


large wooden booth, being a permanent erection in the inner quadrangle 
of the Rang Mahal or residence of the Mahdrija. This deity seems to 
have been one of the favourite objects of devotion of the Bhonsle family, 
and enjoyed the monopoly of the Dasara ceremonies. The ufeay or 
celebration commenced daily by singing from nine in the morning till 
noon, Then, for the space of an hour daily, the Bahurupis, a troop of 
mile actors, danced abd aise the devotees by appearing in a variety 
of characters and dresses, Following thia came dances perform 
troops of dancing girls or Ndikins. ‘Then, towards night, 
kirtans in honour of the deity were repeated and explanations f them 
given by learned Sivistria or divines ; and when these ceased, somewhere 
about the hour of midnight, the praises of the deity were sung until early 
dawn. During these nine days also numbers of Brahmans, as many as would 
come, were fed in the Rang Mahal, and a distribution of uncooked food 
was made to persons of other castes at the Raja's storehouses and at 
other convenient places, : 

All these ceremonies and festivities, however, culminated on the tenth 
day with the grand procession of the Raja and his chiefs and followers. 
Immediately before setting out on this the Maharaja, with his own hand, 
killed, or rather struck the first blow at the Dasara buffalo, a 
to Ambabai, This procession in which in the time of Pratapsinh, the last 
Raja but one (1818-1839), as many as seventy-five elephants often appeared, 
leit the Rang Mahaél so soon as the heat of the day had passed, and 
proceeded at a slow ptce: nlong the upper road, which now leads nearly 
direct. from the subsequently erected palaces to the post-office, to the 
Poyi-che Nike, immediately above the present post-office, the rond on 
headed by the so-called Dhikta Mahdraj Shihaji or Appa Saheb, the 
younger brother of Pratapsinh, who, in contradistinetion, was known 0s 
the Thorla Maharaj and his followers, next to him came the Thorla 
Maharaj himself and his followers, then the Pritinidni, then the Akalkotkar, 
then the Sachiv, then the Nimbalkar, then the Daphlekar, ane finally 
Shaikh Miri of Wi, Besides the Mahdraja's own suite and the private 
suites of each of these chiefs, the majority of them were bound to Farnish 
& contingent of cavalry #ndrs to the Mahéraja. The Akalkotkar furnished 
100 of these scars, the Nimbsdlkar seventy-five, the Daphlekar fifty, ancl 
Shaikh Miri twenty, and all of these andre took part in the procession. 
In the rear of all these chiefs and their suites followed the principal 








citizens according to their rank and privileges on elephants and horses, 
ee Lge Seis litters st with or without an nubrella or torch- 

_ ? Sih these so swelled the length of th procession that its head 
often reached the Poyi-che Nike, a rca of pore we miles, before 
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the rear had started the spur running east from Saétdra hill fort, the 
whole being crowded with the general mass of sightseers who had no right 
to take part in the procession. -As the royal party passed slowly on, the 
troops who had lined the road filed off, and, by a quick march, the 
majority reached the nei nbourhood of the Pohi-che Nake before the 
royal party, who proceede by a lower road, and were there drawn up 
in line in readiness for its reception. Meantime, elephants and an escort 
the Pohi-che Néke, the Resident on his elephant aad piteadled by his 
escort also arrived at the spot. Then followed an exchange of salutes, 
the Mahidraja's pt nega first, twenty-one guns and five volleys, the 
was a brief exchange of courte lowed by a fresh exchange of salutes, 
and then the Resi ¢ and his party turned homewards, while the proces- 
sion proceeded to encircle the waiddn below, where, according to a eustonr 
of the day a large branch of the épta or Bauhinia racemosa a of the siami 
nd then felled, and all who desire take small twigs and distribute the 
leaves to their friends, saying in so doing ‘This is gold." Having 
performed this ceremony, which indeed formed the real object of the proces- 
sion, tt proceeded homeward and, as darkness came on, torches were lighted, 
and the weirdness of the scene intensified. After the return. it was 
customary for the chiefs and all other loyal citizens to present naypare 
to the Maharaja, his brother, and his wife. The first class sardirs usually 
presented a najar of five gold mohars to the elder Maharaj, and a similar 
gift to his wife, and a single gold mofar to the younger Maharaj, and the 
crowd usually tendered a aajar of 2s. (Re. 1) each but never a smaller 
nit | expected to offur something to the elder Maharaj, but 

- particalar followers tendered najars to the Rani and the 
ounger Mahiirij; all the sums thus tendered were credited to the private 
accounts of the recipients. In return for these gifts poshdt or dress of 
honour was distributed, either on the same day or previously. The dress 
of honour given to first class sarddre consisted of five articles, including 
a turban or pdgoli, a scarf or dupeta, piece of satin or brocade, and two 
pieces of fine linen. The dress of honour given to second class sardare 
consisted of three and a half articles including a turban, a scarf, a piece of 
fine linen and half a piece of brocade, Other persons only got two articles, 
a turban and a scarf, others again received the dress of honour on alter- 
nate years or every third year. Servants and menial dependants received 
usually only a turban, A dress of honour was also sent at this festival 
to the Resident, and through him to the Governor of Bombay, and in 
return the Resident sent similar presents to the Maharaja at Christmas, 
After the receipt of the najars, all attended the ceremonies at the booth, 
and the festival was wound up by a general distribution of cocoanuts. 
In the days of Pratépsinh all the residences of the jdgirdars and sartérs 
wore situated at the bottom of Satdra hill fort along the road now leading 
from the office to the tunnel From the east first came the 
residence of the Akalkotkar, next the Rang Mahal where the Maharaja 
himself lived, then the old addlat which was the Peshwa's residence until 
the time of Shihu's reign, then the Sachiv's mansion oF vida, beyond that 
came the Daphle’s péga and to the extreme west the rdda of the Pratinidhi 
of which now no trace remains. The Nimbdlkar never had a residence at 
The Maharaja's guns and his Moglai cavalry were quartered near the 
site of the present jail His body-guard consisting of 200 cavalry were 
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So Asee Gdinb remove the kites ca ene 


In the days referred rather Ane oo of the town of Sitdra 
Me ane tee ee present upper road to the palaces 
was mostly open country, This portion of the present town was not 
completely built over until after Shahaji Mahéraj had been set up by the 
British Government. 


Adil Shahi. ‘Bijapur kings (1489-1686); hold | 


Siitira; revolt of Saif Ain-ul-Mulk; Ibrahim 
Adil Shah's (1534-1557) defeat at Min; Adil 
Shdhi institutions; Mardtha chiefs under them ; 
Shivaji's rebellion ; Bijapur captured (1686) by 
the Moghals, 228.246. 

grr murdered (1659) at Pratipgad, 

Agéshiv: hill, 11, 

Age Details: 43-44. 

Agrarian Riots (1674 1876) : 187 - 188. 





Ambenala : See FitzGerald pass. 

Amilddre: old revenue collectors, 229-230, 

Andhrabhrityas: see Shitakarnis. 

Annajipant : takes (1706) Sdtdra from the Mo- | 
ghals, 253. 

Annexation : of Sitdra (1545), 313-316. 
Antaji | 
police (1857), 317. 
Anvad : gorge, 202. 


Appa Saheb : ex-Raja of Nagpur, intrigues (1537) | 


with Pratdpainh, 311. 
Arable area: 149-150. 
Arbitration Courts: 395 
Area: 1. 
Arthur's Beat: Mabdbaleshvar Point, 503-504. 
Asht Pradhina: Shivdji’s eight chief officers, 
Ashta : town, 445-449. 
Aspect: 2-5. 
Assessed Taxes: 4. 
Atdrs : Mecalmdn perfumers, 135. 
Aundh : village, action near (1714), 257; temple, | 
449.450; state, 2, 621-622 


Raje Shirke: native head of the Sitira | 





Aurangteb: Delhi Emperor (1655-1707) takes 
(1686) Bijapar ; settlement of the country under 
Bijdpur; his mode of warfare favourable to the 
Marithds ; mismanagement of the country ; exe- 
cution of Sambhaji (1689) ; fall of Raygad (1600) ; 
Marithas gain strength ; the Moghals take Va- 
santgad, Satara, and Parli (1700) ; fall of Chandan- 
Vandan and Pindugad ; decay of the empire ; 
death, 246-253. 


Azam Shah : Aurangzeb’s son, in Sdtira (1700), 


250-251. 
Asam Tara: name given (1700) to Sitdra fort, 
251, 575. 


5. 


| Babington Point : Mahabaleshvar, 506. 


Bagbans: Musalmdn fruiterers, 139. 
Bagni: village, Musalmdn remains, 451. 
Bahddurvadi : village, fort, 450-451. 
Bahar: Marathds in (1742), 285 

Bahe : village, temple, fairs, 452. 


- Bahmanis: Kulbarga kings (1347-1489), 225 


227. 

Bahula: village, temple, fairs, 452-455. 

Baji Ghorpade : Mudhol chief (1653), 232-233. 

| Bajirav 1 : second Peshwa (1721-1740) ; sete out 
with an army for Khandesh ; his schemes for the 
conquest of Malwa ; Holkar and Sindis officers in 
his army ; his character ; hia ambitious scheme of 
conquest ; is opposed by the Pratinidhi; his in- 
cursions in Malwa ; Nisim-ul-Mulk's fears at the 
spread of the Maratha power; war with Trim- 
hatkrivy Dabhade in Gujardt ; Raghoji Bhonsle ; 
wars in the Konkan ; Bajirdv's money difficulties ; 
receives assignment of the revenue of the districts 
south of the Chambal; defeats the Moghals 
near Delhi; Nidir Shih sacks Delhi; Bajirav 
receives EAillat from the Delhi Emperor; his 
critical situation ; his arrangements with Raghuji 
Bhonsle; treaty of Mongi-Paithan; hia death, 
267 - 233, 


| Bajirdy II.: Inst Peshwa (1796-1517), circum- 


stances attending his accession; treaty of 
Bassein; state of the country; orders Bapu 
Gokhale to chastise Parashurdim Shrinivis, the 
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Pratinidhi; his advisers; Trimbakji Denglia's 


insurrection ; Bijiriv’s disloyalty ; battle of Kir- | 


kee ; his defeat and pursuit ; Sdtdra surrendered 
to the British ; Mr, Elphinstone’s manifesto, 208 - 
BL] 


Bajri : crop of, 160, 

Bakar Kasibs: mutton-butchers, 139-140, 

Balaji Avji: Shivaji's Prabhu clerk, 244. 

Balaji Bajiray : third Peshwa ( 1740-1761) ; office 
contested by Bipuji Ndik Edrimatikar ; success 
of Balaji; his money difficulties ; his plans for 
the government of Malwa; receives o grant by 
which the territory conquered from the Portu- 
guese is conferred on him ; Balaji in North Indis 
and Malwa; his rivalry with Raghuji Bhonsle ; 


expedition into the Karnitak: his intrigues | 


about Shiha's succession : his conduct towards 
Sakvarbdi, Shihu's widow ; his usurpation of an- 


thority ; removes the capital to Poona ; Ram Raja | 


is confined in Sitdra : Tardbdi's attempts to divert 
the power from the Konkani Brahmans ; Damdji 
Gaikwar is defeated by Balaji; Balaji effecta a 
settlement with Tirabdi; management of the 
country; battle of Panipat ; Baldji's death, 253. 


05, 

Balaji Gangidhar Sathe : Mr., 41 note 1, 104 
note I, 

Balaji Vishvandth : first Peshwa (1T14- 1720) ; 
accountant of Shrivardhan in Janjira; writer 
under Dhandji; is viewed with jealousy by 


Dhandji's son Chandrasen ; his fight ; his con. | 


cealment in Pandugad; is released; is aguin 
imprisoned by Damaji Thorét; is released by 
Shahn ; leads an army against Kanhoji Angria ; 
settlement with Angria ; is appointed Peshwa 
(1714); releases the Pant Sachiv then Thordt's 
Prisoner ; receives lands in Poona : his echome of 
usurpation; assists the Syed brothers in their 
scheme of deposing the emperor Foroksher + visite 


Delhi ; receives three imperial grants for Shéhu ; 


kettlement of the country ; his death, 254-266, 
Balance Sheet : 403-405, 
Bamnoli : village, 453, 
Bimnoli-Gherddategad : Sahyddri spur, &, 
Oo: de . 
Banpuri : village, temple, 453-44. 
Bipu Gokhale: Maritha general (L807 - 1818), 
9-301, 202, 303, 
Bapuji Naik Birdmatikar : banker, 283-237. 
Bargirs : Mardtha riders, 240-24]. 
Barley : crop of, 163, 
Bavdhan : village, temples, 454. 
Bhairavgad : hill-fort, 5, 10, 454-455. 
Bhipshah : hill, 12, 
| iS: nightsoil-men, 110. 





Bhargavrim: Bijirdv 1,'s (1721-1740) spiritual 
adviser, 466, 


| Bhata: bards, 115-116. 


Bhaviini : Shivdji's aword, 238, 249, £00, 557; 
Shivdji's guardian goddess, 234, 546, 


| Bhavdnrdv: Pratinidhi (1763), 296. 


: town, 455, 


| Bhopdlgad: hill-fort, 8; taken '(1679) by the 


Moghala, 245 ; fort details, 455 - 456. 

Bhor : state, 2, G17-G18; seat of intrigue (1857), 
a7. 

Bhose : village, cave temple, 456 «457. 

Bhushangad : hill-fort, 12, 457, 

Bhutyas : spiritmen, 116 - 117. 

Bills: exchange, 178- 179. 

Birds : 39 . 42. 


Beggars ae eee bes 

Beldara: quarrymen, 50 
Bengal: Marithis in (1745), 257, 
Blankets: weaving of, 222- 223. 


| Bogda: gorze, 2. 


Bohorig: Musalman traders, 157. ‘ 
Boles : Colonel (1815), 302 - 303. , 
Bopardi: village, temple, 457 «455. 
Borgaon : village, 455 


Borrowers: 184-186, 


Boundaries: 1. _ 

Brahmans: 51] - 56. 

Brereton: Mr. C., 194 note J, 
Bridges : 209-210. 

Building Stone: 29 - 30, 
Bungalows : travellers’, 211-212. 


— Buruds : bamboo-workers, 80-81. 


Butcher's Island: political prisoners confined in 
(1857), 318-310, 580, 


! G. 
|| Camps: Satire District, 654-657. 


Canalg : 15) - 156, 

Capitalists: 178, 

Carnac = Sir James, Governor of Bombay (183%- 
1841), S11. 


| Carriers ; 715. 


Castor Seed : crop of, 15, 
Cattle Disease: 418 . 420. 
Cavalry : Shivdji's, 240- 241, 


G22, G0, 40-41, 550, 588, 599, 613, 
Census Details: 43 - 45. 
Central Belt : aspect of the, 3-4, 


Chimbhara: leather-workers, 81-83. 

Chandan-Vandan: Mabidev hill epur, 7; twin- 
forts, 10; taken (1701) by the Moghals, 252; 
taken (1707) by Shihn, 259; fort details, de- 
scription, history, 458 - 460. 

Chanda Saheb: imprisoned in Satira (1741), 253, 
784 note 1, 574, 577. 

Chand Bibi: imprisoned (1579) in Satira, 229, 574. 

Chandli : bill, 10, 

Chandrariv More: Javli chief (1653), 220-231, 
232 - 233, 470. 

Chandrasen Jadhav: Maratha general (1709), 
2d - 256. 

Chaphal : village, temple, fair, 460-461. 

Charegaon: village, trade centre, 215, 461. 

Chauth : Mardtha exaction, 250, 256, 260, 261, 
265, 268, 270, 271, 273, 278, 285, 257. 

Chikhli: canal, 154 - 156. 

Chikurde: village, temple, 461. 

Chimangaon: village, temple, 461. 

Chimnéji Apa; Bajiriv’s (1721-1740) brother, 

Chinkilichkhan : see Nizdm-ul-Mulk. 

Chitpivans : see Konkanasthe. 

Chitrakathis: picture showmen, 117. 

Chitursing : Shabu II.'s (1777 - 1810) brother, 209, 
bs pe 


Cholera : 385, 386, 387, 355, 399. 

Christians: 147. 

Cinchona Plantation: Malhdbaleshvar, 505 - 509. 

Civil Courts: (1870-1883), 395 - 406. 

Civil Suits : (1870-1882), 306 - 395. 

Clay : 30. 

Clan Surnames: Maratha, 75-76. 

Climate: 18-19, 416, 553-556. 

Clouds: 18. 

Communities : 45 - 50, 

Condition : of the district (1803-1505), 209. 

Copper and Brass : working in, 220. 

Cotton: crop of, 165-166, 351 note 1. 

Crafts : 220 - 223. 

Craftemen : 79-97. 

Criminal Classes: 400. 

Crop Details : 159-165. 

Currency: 179. 

Customs: birth, marriage, pregnancy, death, &0- 
6], 62-63, 64-75, 77-79, 80, 52, 4, 55, 56- 
&7, 89-92, 92-94, 97, 99-101, 102, 103, 14, 
107 - 108, 109, 111, 112, 1ls- 115, 116, 119, 122, | 
125 - 135. | 

D. 


Dabir: Maritha foreign minister, 245. | 
Dadaji Kondadev : Shivaji's teacher (1645), ea ea 
Dadu Naren Kale: land settlement of (1429), 226. 
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|| Dahivadi : village, 461 - 462. 


Dakshina: charities, 274. 
Dalsingars : see Kiiranjkars. 


| Damaji Gaikwar: second in command under 


Dabhdde (1720), 266 - 267, 201 - 293. 
Damaji Thorat: lawless ruifian (1714), 2o7- 255. 


| Daphlapur : state, 2, 624. 
|. Daphles : chiefs of Jath, 232, 


Dasara Procession: 655 - 659. 


| Daud Khan Panni: Moghal Viceroy of the 


Decean (1700), 254-255, 


| Détegad : hill-fort, 10, 462-463, 


Delhi: Bajirdv defeats the Moghdls near (1734), 
279. 


| Depressed Classes: 109-115. 


Deshasths: Brdhmana, 51. 
Deshpande: Rav Bahidar N. G., 120 note 1, 


Deur - action near (1713), 256 ; (1818), 306 ; village, 


463. 

Devak : wedding guardian, 50, 94. 

Devgiri Yadavs : Hindu dynasty (1170-1310), 
o24, 225. 

Devrishta: village, temples and cells, tradition, 
463-465, 

Devrukhds: Brahmans, 51-52. 

Dhanaji Jadhav: Mardtha general(1707), 253, 244. 

Dhangars: cowherds, 104-105; in the Maritha 
army, 250. 

Dhavads : Musalimn iron smelters, 140 - 141. 

Dhdvadshi: village, 406. 

Dhobis : Musalmin washermen, i41, 

Dhobia’ Fall: Mahabaleshvar, 507. 


|} Dhom : holy village, temples, 466-467. 


Dhondphodas: Mosalman quarrymen, 141, 


| Dhorg: tanners, 111, 


Dilawar Khan: imprisoned (1592) in Satdra, 22). 
Disarming : of the district (1857), 319%. 


| Discipline: Shivajrs military, 242. 


Dispensaries: 41/. 
Divashikhurd : village, cave, faire, 460. 


|} Dog: Shahn's fondness for a, 519 note 2. 


Domestic Animals : 36-35. 

Dravids: Brihmans, 52. 

Dress: Hindus’, 47 48, 

Durai Sarai: convention of (1738), 27. 

Durga Devi : famine (1396 - 1407), 226. 

Durgasing : Sendpati's adopted (1857) som, 317- 
310. 
ing : 222. 

bed E. 


Earthnut: crop of, 165, 

Eastern Belt : aspect of the, 4-5. 

Elphinstone: Mr. Mountstuart, resident at 
Poona, 300-301 ; his manifesto, 303-305; de- 
scription of Satara, 506 note 1; condition of Sdtara 
(1826), 309. 
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Elphinstone Point: Mahdbaleshvar, 502. 
Excise: revenue, 403. 
Exports : 219-220. 


F. 
Fairs: 217-718, 
Falkland Point: Mahibaleshvar, 505. 


89, 92, 93, 96, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 109, 
110, 111, 113, 116, 117, 123, 124, 

Family stocks : 92, 

Famines: 165-177. 

Feroksher : Delhi emperor (1712- 1719), 260 . S52. 

Ferries : 14, 212. 

Field tools : 150-151, 

Field trees : 36. 

Fish: 39. 

Fishers : 105-106, 

FitzGerald 201. 

Food : indus, 

Forests: ranges, staff, description, demarcation 
timber trade, forest tribes, finance, 31-36, 

Fort Establishment : Shivaji's, 242, 

Frere: Sir Bartle, resident (1548), 312.313» 
Furniture: household, 44, 


G. 

Gada : gorge, 202. 

Gai Easibs : beef butchers, 139 . 199. 
Ganesh : footpath, 202; gorge, 205, 
mgd jugglers, 142, 

Wandis : Musalman brickls Ld - 
Gavlis: cow-keepers, 105, Sait “ 
Geology : 16, 

Ghadshis : musicians, 97-99, 

Ghasdana : forage money, 250, 256. 

Ghera Ehelanja : see Kenjalgad. 
Ghisddis: tinkers, 83. 

Ghorpades : 

257, 25a. 234. 

Seed : crop of, 164, 

Ginji : fall of (1693), 250. 
ad Schoolg : 410, 

Pratapeinh's intrigues in (1837 
Salicks ("Wlekinaas Pt ( ), H0- 301. 
Gold and Silver : working in, 220, 
Gondhlis: dancers, 117. 
Gondoli: canal, 153-154, 
ase beggars, 117-118, 

pinathpant: Afrulkhin’s agent. 235. 
Gorakhnath : grove at Shirdla and =f 
Gorges: 202-206, 


# 


_ Horse-breeding 
|| Hospitals : 416. 
| Hotiges : 45 - 46; investment in, 170. 
| Human sacrifices : 54, S74. 
Husbandmen : 63-79, 148-149, 


chiefa of Kapshi and Mudhol, 231, . 





: Brahmans, 53. 


Gujaritis 
| Gujarit Vanis : traders, 57 - 55. 
| Gunvantgad : Sahyadri spar, 7 ; hill-fort, 10, 443. 
Family gods: 64, 79, 80, $1, 62, 3, 85, 86, 88, — 


Guravs : priests, 95.101. 


Hz. 


Haibatriv Nimbdlkar : Maritha noble (i714), 
256, 253. 


Hailstorms : 27 
| Hajime: Nacshaia Gave: 143, 


pa IS | 


Hatgegad Arle: Sahyadri spar, 6. 


| Heat: 25-27, 
| Heber: Bishop, on the condition of Satara (1525), 


S09, 


‘Helvik: survey, 379-380; village, trade, 465- 
| #69. 


Hetkaris : Shivaji's infantry, 239, 
Hills : 5-12, 


Gad be 


earda 180. ISI. othe 


| Holars: musicians, }0) - 102. 


Holdings: 150. 

Holidays : 64. 

Holkar: origin of the family, 205; is given: 4 
share in the revenue of Malwa (1750), 291. 

+37. 


1. 
Tbrihim Adil Shih I: Bijapur king (1534- 
1557), 228 - 229, 
al granta: received by Shabu (1720), 
| 259 - 263. 
Imports : 215 - 219. 


| inks vaegee Mardtha system of conferring, 


fadasistar ace Crafts. 


| Infantry : Shivaji's, 299, 
Infirm People : 417,- 418. 
| Institutions ; 


: Bahmanis’, 227 note 65; Adil 
Shahis', 229 - 290; Shivdji’s, 299-244, ° 


1 Instruction : staff, cost, instruction, private 


achools, girls’ echools, readers and writers, echool 
rary societi¢s, newspapers, 400 - 415, 
taterect 3 rates of, 183 - 154, 





f 


INDEX. 


Investments: 179-150. 
Iron: working in, 220 - 231. 
Iron-smelting : 23-29. 


Islampur : lake, 159; trade centre, 215. See Urun, | 


J. 
Jagpailriy: Phaltan chief, 231. 
Jails: 402. 
Jains : traders, 55, 


Jakhinvadi: see Kardd. 

Jalmandir: water-pavilion, 566, 

Jal Samadh: water-death, 255 note 1. 
JAlu-Vasantgad: Sahyddri spur, 6. 
Jangams: Lingdyat priests, 59, 115 - 119. 
Tangli-Jaygad : Sabyddri fort, 5, 469. 
Janjira : besieged (1735) by Bajiriv, 277. 
Jath: State, 2, 622 - G24. 


Javli: origin of the chiefs of, 230-231; murder i 


(1653) of the chief of, 293; captured (1653) by 
Shivaji, 233; survey, 369-372 : sub-division de- 


soil, stock, holdings, erops, people, 423-425; 


village, history, 469 - 470. 

Thirds: Musalman dust-sifters, 143. 

Jire Padhar : hill, 11. 

Joshig : astrologers, 119. 

Jadicial system : Shivaji’s, 243. 

Junjhairrav Ghatge : Maldvdi chief, 231. 

Justice: Maratha administration of (1749-1545), 
300. 393. 

Jviari: crop of, 160-161. 


Kadegaon : village, 470-471. 
Kadepur: village, temple, 471. 
Kahir-Eirpa: Sahyddri spur, 7- 
Kaikddis: basket-makers, 105. 
Kaldigars: Musalman tinsmiths, 136. 
Edle: village, school, 471. 
Kalgaon-Jakinvadi : Sahyddri spur, 7. 


Kalusha : Sambhaji’s favourite (1650 - 1689), 246, 


247. 

Kal : see Nandgiri. 

Somerg Sahyadri = 5-6; hill fort, 9, 471, 

500 - 610. 

Eanerkhed: village. 471. 

EAnhoji Angria : Kolaba chief (1690 - 1731), 257, 
S77. 

Kanjdris: weaving brushmakers, 83 - §4, 

. trade contre, 215; survey, 375 - 378 ; sub- 
division details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, 
soil, stock, holdings, srop* people, 425-427; 
town details, description. temples, fort, atep-well, 


p 1252—H 
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mosque, inscriptions, trade, flood (1544), caves, 
history, 472 - 450. 
Karhdd: see Karad. 


ijkare : fountain makers,  - 85. 


Karndtak: Maritha expedition in (1740), 283; 


(1746), 287. 


| Kasdra: bangle makers, 85. 

| Kdsegaon : village, 450-481. 

| EBdstes: Brahmans, 54 Pe 
Kate's Point: Mahdbaleshvar, 506. | 


Kayasth Prabhus: writers, 57. 


| Kelkar: Rav Bahddor Y¥. M., 76 note 2. 


Kelyali-Sonapur: Sahyddri spur, 6. 
jalgad: hill fort, 9, 481-452. 

Khamatki: pass, 7, 201. 

Khandpur: survey, 361 - 363 ; sub-division details, 
boundaries, area,aapect, climate, water, soil, stock, 
holdings, crops, people, 427 - 430; town, 452, 

Khanderdévy Dabhdde: Maritha general (1716), 

Ehandoba's temple: at Pal, 529-532. 


 Ehatay: survey, 456 -358 ; sub-division details, 


boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, aoil, 
stook, holdings, crops, people, 430 - 432 ; village, 


| Khatgun: village, fair, 453 - 454. 


Ehillat : dress of honour, 281 note I. 
Ehinds: see Gorges. 

Khokada : hill village, 11. 

Kikli: village, temple, 494 - 455. 
Kinhai: village, temple, 485 484, 


 Kirkee : battle of (1517), 301. 


Kole : village, fair, 455. 
Kolhapur: Shahu'a war in (1709), 
treaty with (1730), 273. 


o4 ; partition 


| Kolhatis: tumblers, 119- 120, 


Kolis: fishers, Liss, 
Komtis : traders, 58 - 50. 
Konkanasths : Brihmana, {4 - 55. 


Koral: gorge. 205. | 
: battle of (1815), 407: survey, 359 - 


$61; anb-division details, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, 80il, stock, holdings, crop, 
people, 432-434; town. 456 - 457. 

EKoshtis: weavers, 5 - 86. 


Koyna: river, 15. 
tan. river, 19-14; canal, 155 - 166. 


Erishnarav Khativkar: Brihman plunderer 
(1713), 297, SS. 


| Kudali: river, 14. 
| wulkaji: bill, 12 


Kulthi : crop of, 163, 
Kumbharli : pass, 202. 


| Kumbhirs : potters, 86-57. 
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EKunbis: husbandmen, strength, 
house, food, dreas, character, holidays, religion, 
customs, community, 64-75. 

Eunial: village, cares, 465, 457 - 455. 


Eurli: Shivaji’s general Nilaji Katkar’s victory at 


(1678), 245, 
Eusrad: village, caves, 489. 
L. 


Labourers : 106 - 108, 
Lakes: 14, 156-155. 


Land : investment in, 179-180; mortgage of, 185- : 


189; acquisition of, 220; territorial changes, 
$20. 321; staf (1884), 321-322; tenures, 322- 
$25 ; aliennted villages (1889), 327 - 325 ; adminis- 
trative history before British role (1545), 329- 
343:the British (1545-1851), 3-360; cesses, 
349; sorvey (1553-1553), 350-353; sarvey 
resnits, 343-354 ; season reports (1E49- 1553), 34- 
259: revenue, 339, 403, 

Land ‘assiguments : a Maratha officers, oh, 

Language Details : 

Leather: workingin, aa 

Libraries: 414-415. 

Licencs-taz: returns, 178. 

Limestone: 2. 

Lingdyat Vinis: traders, 59 - 60, 

Linseed : crop of, 14. 

Literary Societies : 415. 

Local Funds: 406-407. 

Locusts : 385-355, 

Lodwick: Cilonel, resident at Sitdra (1825), 
$00-310:; monument, at Mahibaleahvar, 504-505. 

Lodwick Point : see Sidney Point. 

Lohadre : see Wai. 

Lohdrs: blacksmiths, 57 - 88, 

Loniris : cement makers, 64. 


M. 
MacDonald : Major (1517), 300. 
Machhindragad : hill-fort, 11, 208, 489-490. 
Madris : see Garodia. 
Madhavray IL. : fourth Peshwa (1761-1772), his 
minority ; Raghanithrav assumes chief control ; 
Raghundthrav's unpopalar measures; MaAdhav- 


riv's reforms ; complete uvurpation of power by | 


the Konkani Brihmans, 295-207. 

Magistracy : 399-400, 

Mahabaleshvar: hill station, 9; description, 
roads, geology, Water, climate, gardening, ani- 
mals, population, Chinese convicta, Maleolmpeth, 
history, management, market, buildings, Beckwith 
monument, bungalows, points, waterfalls, cin- 
chona plantation, excursions, temples, 490-613, 

Mahadev : hills, 7-8, 

Mahiwats: Musalmén elephant drivers, 137, 


distribution, | 





|| Management: of the country 








Mahimangad-Panhala : Mahddev hillepur, & 
ns Gawin : Bahmani minister (1463-1481), 


oT. 


; village, old temple, 513, 


einai village, Sir John Malcolm at (1517), 301 ; 


Bajiray at (1915), 302; temples, 516 - 519, 


Mdlavdi: village, 520-521. 


- Malcolm : Sir John, on the condition of Satdra 


(1524), 309 

Malcolmpeth: trade-centre, 214. Ses Maha. 
baleshwar. 

Malis: gardeners, 79, 


| Malik Kéfur: Ali-ud-din’s general (1200-1312), 


2235 note I, : fi 
Malik-ul-Tujir: Daulatdbdd governor (1429), 
226 - 227. “ 
Mallikirjan: bill, 115 cnves, 62-8 











ahink 3 Bajirdv’s expedition in (1724), 267 
Udaji Povar's incursion, 263; Bajirav's second 
expedition (1725), 270; Chimnaji Apa in (1730), 
974; ceded (1738) to Bajiriy, 270; Balaji asks 
the government of (1741),234, 235 5 
between Holkar and Sindia, 291. 

Min: military post (1464), 227; under Saif 
Ain-ul-mulk (1551), 228-229; details, 


boundaries, area, aspect, ar ae: water, soil, 
stock, hold ero 

ings, crops, people, 44-436. Te ine Aa 
Shahis (1459 - 1686), 220-230 ; under the Moghals, 
46-948; under Balaji the first Peshwa (1714), 
259 note 1; under Balaji the third Peshwa 
(1740-1761), 295; under Midhavriy the fourth 
Peahwa (1761-1772), 206. 
Mianbhave: beggars, 120-122 
Mandap : gorge, 203. 
Mandhardey : bill, 523-524. 
Manes: chiefs of Mhasvad, 231, 527. 
Manganga: river, 16. 
Mangs : depressed classes, 111-112. 
Manifesto: Mr. Elphinstone's (1818), 303-305. 


_ Mantri: private record keeper in the Mariths 


government, 243, 244 note 1; history of the 
family, 599. 600, 

Manure: 159, 

Manyitirs: Musalmdn bangle sellers, 135. 
Mirdthds : busbandmen, 75-79. 

Maratha Vanis : traders, 60. 

Markets: 216-217. 


| Marriage Details: 44-45. 








Marriage god : 62. 
Marwiris 





lenders, 151. 

Masur: town, © 
(1806), 200; surrendered (1918) to the British, 

Math: crop of, 164. 

Mivlis : Shivaji’s infantry, 239. 

Mayni : lake, 154; surrey, 353-359 ; village, 524. 

Medha : town, 525. 

Mehmans: Musaluvin traders, 155. 

Mhars : village messengers, 112- 115, 

Mhaisvad: lake, 
town, market, temples, fair, 525 - 527. 

Minerals: 28-31. 

Ministara: Shivaji’s, 213-244; Shahu’s, 259. 

Mokizdlara: head revense.collectors, 230. 

Momnins: Musalmdo weavers, |4. 

Monastery : Manbhav, 120-121. 

Moneylenders: 151 - ia. 

Moore: Mr. J. G., 24. 

Morgiri: see Guovantgad, 

Moro Trimal Pingle: Shivdji’s minister, builder 
of Pratdpgad (1656), S34, 3. 

Mortgages : 189-190. 

Movemants: 50-51. 

Mug: crop of, 164, 

Muhammad Shah: Bahmani king (1358 - 1375), 

8. 
Muir-Mackenzie: Mr. J. W. P., 23 note I, 31 





note 1, 48 note 1, 148 note l, 178 note 1, 1™ 


note 1, 447 note 1. 


Mukhya Pradhdn : head manager of the Mardthe | 


government, 244 note 1. 
Mukris : Mosalmdn deniers, 135. 
Mungi-Paithan : treaty of (1740), 282. 
Municipalitios : 407 - 405. 
Murray: Dr., Civil Surgeon (1848), 343. 
Musalmins: strength, settlement, appearance, 
houses, food, dress, character, calling, religion, 
custours, divisions, T24- 147. 
Musicians: 97 - 102. 
Mutinies : in Satara (1857), 316- 319, 
Muztumdar: see Pant Amitya. 
Myrobalans : forest product, 35, G47 note 2. 
N. 
Wadir Shah: his invasion of India (1729), 259. 
Nagarjis: Musalmdn kettle drummers, 144 - 145. 
Walbinds : Musilman farrier, 156, 
Wana Fadnavis: 


205 - 200. 

Nandgiri : hill-fort, 10, 527 - 528. 

Nariyan Povar : supposed incarnation of (1530), 
B43. 








Nirdyanrdy : fifth Poshwa (1772-1773), 297. 


3: Brahmans, 55; traders, 60-61 ;money- | 





156-157; trade centre, 215; | 


Pal: hill, 11; village, 


| Panchgani : 


Poona Minister (1774-1500), | 
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Nauras Tara: name given (1700) to Parli fort, 
251, 533. | 

Nerla : town, 523. 

Newspapers : 415. 


 Nhavia: barbers, 102. 


Wher: village, 525 - 529. 

Nigdi: village, 529. 

Niger seed : crop of, 165. 

Himb : town, action near (1751), 293, 529- 

Wira: river, 16. 

Wisdm Shahis: Abmadnagar Musalmin rolere 
(1480 - [5), 227 note 6, 

Nizdm-ul-mulk : i Viceroy of the Decean 
(I7L4), 236-257; in nt ruler (1720-1748), 
beg, 287, 270-271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 279, 230, 
og), 292, 24. 


| Nydyadhish - superintendent of justice in the 


Maratha government, 243-244. 


| Nydyasadstri : expounder of Hindu law in the 


Mardtha government, 243, 





rig ; casters 88 - 89. . 
Ovans: © 1, Resident at Sdtdra (18365), 310- 
S11. 
P 


Pakhdlis : Musalmdn water carriers, T45 - 146. 

Khandoba's temple, fair, 
history, 529- 532. 

Palaces: Sdtira, 567. 

Pabbhd3: Brahmans, 65. 

Palshi: village, 532. 

Palu Mal: site of a Moghal camp, 528 - 529. 


) J alug: village, 572. 


Panchay t; village council, 300, 392. 

health-resort, description, water- 
supply, climate, management, high sehool, nut 
series, G32 - SH. 

Pindevgad: fort taken (1701) by the Moghala, 
a52; Balaji Vishvanath's concealment (1713) at, 
256; taken (18t7) by Trimbakji Dengha, 200; 
descri; ton, history, 3° en, O34- 536, 

Panditrav - expounder of Hindu law under the 
Maritha government, 244 note 1, 

Pandavvadi « village. 54. 

Pandugad : s* Pandaygad 

Panipat : battle of (1760), 295. 

Pant Amatya - superintendent of finance of the 
Marditba government, O45 - 244. 

Pant Sachiv: gevers! record-keeper of the Mard- 
thin government, 2H note 1: him conduct at the 
time of the mutinics (1857), $17 - 310. 


| Pardeshis - labourers, Loy. 


Parits: washermen, 102 - 104, 
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Parli: hill-fort, 6, 10; surprised by Shivaji (1673), 


44; captured (1700) by the Moghals, 251 ; fort, | 


details, description, Ramdis Svimi, temples, his- 
tory, Sg - 539. 
Par Pir: village, temples, history, 539, a 
Parashuriam Bhanu: of Tasgaon (17%)- 1700) 
Parashurim Narayan Angal: Sdtdra banker 
and temple-builder (1710), Ane, 511 note 1, 42. 
a Bhrinivas : Pratinidhi (1506), 299 - 





Saruakerean Trimbak: Mardtha commander 
(1690 - L700), 249-251, 252.953, 255, 206, 

Parsis: 147. 

Pasarni: pass, 201. 

Passes: Sahyddri, 5; Mahadev hill, 7; details of, 
201 - 206. 

Patan : 


people, 436 - 438 ; town details, 530-440. 
Tatane Prabhus: writers, 57. 
Pateshvar: hill, caves, 540-542. 
Patharvats: stone-lressers, 59 - 02. 
Patvekars : tassel-makers, $2. 
Patvegars : Musalmin silk tassel-twisters, 146. 
Peas: crop of, lit. 
Peddlera: 215. 
Peshwa: head manager of the Maritha govern- 
ment, 743. 
Path : town, trade, fair, 2-548, 
Peth Par : village, 530, 
Fhaltan : 
reduced by Shivaji (1665), 239 ; G19. 621, 
Pimpoda Budrukh: 
imearnation, 43. 
Pingli: village, 543, 
Pinjaris: Musalouin cotton teasers, 146. 
Plough : of land, 150, 
Plunder : Shivaji's system about the disposal of, 241. 
Points: Mahabaleshvar, 03 - S06, 
Police : 400-401. 
Poona : pyrssitats capital moved to (1750), $01, 
Portuguese : wars with the (1739), 279 - 290, 
Post Offices © 2t3. 
Pottery : 221. 
Prabhug: writers, 57 ; ; Shivaji's partiality to, 999, 
Prachitgad : Sehyidri fort,5, 11; taken by Chi. 


tursing a Gosivi (1816), 300; int details, history, 
Mao - 545, 


Pratapgad : Sahyddri fort, 5, 9; built (1653) by 
Shivaji, 34; Afyulklvin murdered at (1650), 224 - 


2a) ; surrendered (1513) to the British, 308 ; HD 
fort details, history, 545-547. 
Pratapsinh : seventh Satura Raj 

}# (1810-1839), 

ceeds Shahn, 300; is imprisoned in 

301 518 restored ; hie character - 


Alcs 
Vadsota (1817), 
; fall of Visota and 


sub-division details, boundaries, area, as- 
pect, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, crops, 1. 


state, 2; origin of the chiefs of, 231; | 


E 


village, scene of a supposed | 





| Bagi: crop of, 162, 
Rahimatpur : 








other forts ; a conspiracy put down ; enters into a 
of the British regiment ; atment of a com. 


mission ; his intrigues Gok ead wth Appa 
Saheb the ex-Raja of Nagpur; ie found guilty 
and deposed ; agitation in his favour, 205 - 312 ; 
justice under, 00 - 391. 

Pratinidhi : creation of the olfica of, 240. 
Prices : 10-192, 376 note 1. 


| Pritaler : General, im we 


the Jav Raja (165%), 233, poy. 
mache Bhoais (Satna ha (1785), 276, 
250, 28), 289,f983, 28%, 286-287, 290 - 201. 





Raghunsthrav : hin sopra (Te), 


Raghunith Svimi : religious teacher, 529. 


trade centre, 214; town detail 
mito, inscriptions, 548 - 540, 


a! 


G89 - 
Rajdrdm : Shivaji’ non; becomes regent (1 

1700) on Sam bhai ive death ; makes Ginfi bs hea! 
quarters ; rah arrangement of state of his 


of Ginji 

Trimbak ; is besieged in " Gingi s Pai 

(1608) ; Rajiram in Kolhdpur and Satara ; makes 

Sitdra the seat of government ; his raid against 

Jilna.; ia pursued by Zulfikarkhan ; dies at Sinh- 

gad of exhaustion, 249-252, 

Rajpuri :' village, caves, 550. 

Rala : crop of, 163. 

Ramchandra: Yadav king (1271-1310), 
note |, 

Ramchandrapant Bavdekar : Maritha oom 
mander (1690 - 1705), 240-258, 255. * | 
Ramdas Svami : Shivaji's spiritual teacher (1005 - 

1681), 10, 238, 245, 460, 537, 538. 


pala 


| Ram Raja: fifth Sétdra king (1749-1777); bis 


olwcure life, circumstances attending his acce* 
sion ; usurpation of authority by Baléji Peshwa 
ri 1761}; goes to Sdngola to quiets dixtarb- 
ance ; renounces all, power to Balaji ; is 
kept | ao prisoner; Tardbdi’s attempts to atir 
him up; his extreme weakness; his prison life ; 
Tardbdi's harshness towards him; his death, 
Ram Shastri: (1773), 206. 


al 





Ramoshis: unsettled tribes, 103- 109. 

Randullikhan : Bijapur officer, (1650), 545 - 549. 

Rangaris : dyers, 92-95, 143 - 144, 

Rango Bapuji : Pratépsinh ‘sg agent (1857), 317-318. 

Rantan : gorge, 205. 

Rishtrakutas: Hindu dynasty (760-973), 254. 

Rastids ; Mardtha nobles, 295-210. 

Eats : 385.. 

Rauls: tape makers, 93. 

Rav Naik Nimbalkars : Phaltan chiefs, asl. 

Raygad: taken by the Moghals (1690), 249. 

Readers and Writers: 410. 

Reda: gorge, 205. 

Reforms: Shahaji’s (1839-1545), 312. 
ristration : 405-390. 

Relief Att : Deccan Agriculturists’, 155. 

Renavi: village, temple, 549 - 550. 

Rest-houses : 212. 

Rovigiri: hill, 12. 

Revan Siddh : a saint, H49 - 550. 

Reviari Camal: 151-152 

Revenue: Mardtha arrangements for the collec- 

. tion of, 263 - 265 ; 359. 

Revenue arrangements : Shivaji’s, 242. 

Rice : ; CFop of, 162. 

Rivers: i2-16. 

Road Metal: 20. 

Roads: 14-201. 

Robbers Caves: Mahdbaleshvar, 510. 

Rohira : captared by Shivaji (1653), 234, 

Boge: Mr., Collector (1857), 316-319. 

5- 

Sadashiv Bhau: Balaji Poshwa's cousin (1746 - 
1760), 287, 20% 

Sadashivgad : hill fort, 8 11; surrendered to the 
British (1515), #08 ; fort details, temple, fair, 511. 

Sadashiv Khandorév: Bhor Karbhdri (1567), 
319. 

Saddleback : see Makrandgad. 

Safflower: crop of, 165. 

Sahyaddri : ills, 5-7. 

Sahyddri Belt : aspect of the, 3. 

Saif Ain-ul-Mulk: Bijipor general (1551), 225- 
229. 

Sajjangad: see Parli. 

Sakvirbai: Shaha's wile, 235 - 200. 

Salis: weavers, 93. 

sero pass, action near 


wey -S1. 


Sambhaji (1680 - 1689) : Shivaji's son 5 his rebel- || 


hia father ; succeeds his father ; pute 


lien apie 
members of the Shirke 


his stepmother and the 


family to death; decay of Shivaji's system of || 


| Sand: 30. . 
Sangam 





} 


| Saving Classes : 


Seasons : 


the top of (1517), 301- 














management ; influence of hi rite: ini 
ter Kalusha ; rain of the country; sof the 
army discipline ; is surprised s a ar by 
) Se Menai nn 245-249. 
Sambhaji: Baja of KolbApur aye rf 
272, 273. 


Mahuli: see Mabuli. 
Sangars : wool-weavers, 93 - 04. 
Sangola : disturbance in (1750), 202 

Santaji Ghorpade Kapa cet (100) 240. a, 
San’ : see Tathivade, 

 Sardeshmukhi: Maritha exaction, 253, 256, 2 0, 
361, 265,268, 270, 271, 272, 273, 278, 287. 
+ Mardtha exaction, 278. 


Sarnobat chief captain of the Maritha army, — 


Sassbon Polat Mahdbaleshvar, 506. hes 
Sdtira: hill, 10); reservoir 157 - 158 ; trade centre, 
214; building of the fort of 226; under the 
Rahmanis (1357-1459), 226- 237 ; fort used at 
n, 244; taken (1673) by Shivaji, 244; cap 
tured (1700) by Aurangeeb, 250-251 ; taken (1705) 
“Marithds, 2535 taken (1707) by sii 











O54: i 
Bhonsle imprisoned (1734) in, 276; Chandas ‘heb 
imprisoned (1741) in, 253; ceases (1750) to be 
the Maritha capital, 291; Rém ,Raja (1750) | im- 
prisoned in, 202; disturbance (1795) at, 205-298; 
surrendered (1818) to the British, 303; cireum- 
stances attending the annexation of, 313- 316; 
survey, 367-269; sub-division details, boundaries, | 
area, aspect, climate, water, soil, atock, holdings, 
crops, people, 438 - 440°; : town details, description, — 
climate, soil, drainage, divisions and sub-divi- 
sions, population, roads, houses, management, - 
municipality, water-supply, markets, gardens, 
| _ objects, fort, history, 551 - 580. 
Sati: widow-burning, suppression of, 312. 
Sava: cTup nf, 162. 
| Savashds: Brihmans, 55. 
179. 
soxgat: returns, 412-413 
17 ; reports, 354 - 350. 
Senapati : chiof captain of the Maritha army, 
M44 note 1. 
Servants : 102 - 104. 
Service : mortgage, 159-190. 
| peemrnd of Shahu's territory (1720), 263- 


: shahaji Bhonsle : Shivaji’s father, Kardd (1637) 
under, 202. 
Shahaji: cighth Sitira Raja (1839 - 1548), his 


loyalty ; his reforms ; adopts a son; his death, 
| 419.913 ; justice under, 391 - 324, 
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Bhaihn : : Aurangzeb's prisoner (1690); the emperor's | 


partiality to him, 249; is released on the death 
of Aurangzeb (1707); is opposed by Tardbdi; 
becomes king (1708 - 1749) ; ministerial Seas 

war with Kolhipur; hia authority upheld by 
the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan ; his two wives; 
Pant Sachiv'’s party supports him; Balaji 
Vishvanith ; Nizim-ul-Molk favours the cause 

of his rival Sambhiji of Kolhapur; Balaji Vishva- 
nith is appointed Peshwa; his ministers; his 
character; Syed Husain Ali Khan, the Moghal 


governor of the Deccan, is friendly to Shiba; | 


sends Buliji to assist the Syed brothers in their 
attempt to depose the emperor Feroksher; re- 


ceives three imperial grants from Delhi; settle- | 


ment of the country by the Brahman ministers ; 
his military officers ; 
of conquest ; Nizim-ul-Mulk's plana for weaken- 


ing the Maritha power; Nizam-ul-malk ont- © 


witted by Hajiriv; Marithda in Gujardt and 
Malwa ; partition treaty with Rolhipur ; Raghaji 
Bhonsle Sena Siheb Subba ; wars in the Konkan ; 
Marithis in North India; expeditions into the 
Karnitak ; Brdhman indnesce at Sitdra: Sha- 
hu'a eccentricity and wit: Brahman intrigues 
about hie successor ; hia death, 253 . 20. 

Bhibn IL. (1777-1810): his parentage; allows 
(1792) the Peshwa to assume the tithe of Vakil 
ul-mutlak ; is made an instrament by Sindia for 
suppressing the Brdhmanical ascendancy; is im- 
prisoned by Nina Fadnavis ; raises o disturbance . 
his death, 297 - 300. 

Shahu : Pratapsinh's adopted son (1857), 317, 319. 

Shankraji Malhir: Syed Husain Ali's clerk 
(1716), 260 

Shankraji Nariyan : Pant Sachiv (1710), 255, 
615, 

Shitakarnis: Hindu dynasty (n.c. 90-a.p, 300), 
als 


Sheavis: Brahmans, 56. 


Shepherds: li - 105. ry 


Shewan: Mr. A., 181 note 1, 

Shikhar-Shingnapur: hill, 11. 

Lrg self-horsed Maritha cavaliers, 240 . 

i 

Shimis: tailors, 4-95. 

Shingna&pur: holy village, temples, fair 

Shirala : town, grtive, fais, 587 - 588, bali 

Shirval: village, caves, 595, 

Shirgakhan : Moghal general (1686), 246 - 247. 

Shivaji: founder of the Maratha empire (1627 - 
1650); his success in the Konkan and near Poona : 
his share in the murder of the Javli Raja; cap. 
tures Javii; surprises Rohira fort ; builds (1656) 
Pratipgad ; murders (1059) Afrulkhan ; 
(1659) Vasantgad fort ; his religious o 


> SUrprises 


i 





Bijirav's ambitious scheme | 


«Staff: administrative (1834), 321-322, 
| States : Satara, 2, 617 - 624, 








of Tathrad: qusecaal potoageeMlcetpatsy al 
cavalry ; bis management of forts ; revenue ar. 
rangements; his judicial system ; eight minis- 
ters; surprises Parli; takes Satara, Chandan- 
Vandas, Pandugad, Nandgiri, and Tathvad, and 
builds a chain of forts; invasion of the Madras 


Sho + 218, 


Silahdras: eee tae aa 

Sindids: origin of the family, 263; given (1750) 
a share in the revenue of Malwa, 291; in- 
—— at the accession of Bajirdv (1706-1817), 


Smith : Uieneral (1817 - 1818), 300 - 303. 


Soil: 149, : 

Solaknath : hill, 12. 

Bonars : goldsmiths, 95 - = 08. 

oyardbdi: Rajdrim'’s mother, put to death by 
Sambhaji (1480), 245. 

Spies: Shivaji's system of, 240. 

Sports: Dasara, 565-566, 655 -659. 





Stock: 150, 

Stone-cutting : 221. 

Sub-Divisions : 1, 423- rae 

Sugarcane crop of, 166-1 

Sultani Khatiks : see Bakar Kasdbe, 

Sumant: foreign minister of the Maratha govern- 
ment, 244, note |. 

Surnames: 58,61, 64,75, 80, 83, 88,92, 99, 103, 
Loy. 

Surnis: general record-keeper of the Maritha gov- 
ernment, 247, 

Survey: Tasgaon, Khatav, Mayni, Koregaon, Kb- 
nipur, Wai, Sdtdra, Javli, Targaon, Karéd, 
Helvak, Valva, (1853-1963), 350-383; results, 
oot = 4. 

Sutars : carpenters, 06, 

Svardjya : imperial grant for home-rule, 262, 265. 

Syed Husain AH: Moghal governor (1715) of the 
Deccan, 260, 21. 


| Tai Telin : mistress of Paorashurim Shrinivéa Prati- 


nidhi (1507), 200-300 ; 469. 
Takari : village, cave, temple, fair, 589. 
Tambats : Musalmin coppersamiths, 146 - 147. 
Tambi: village, 559, 
Tambolis : betel-sellers, 61 - 63. 
Tamkane: village, caves, 589, 
Tanaji Mialusre: Shivdji's friend (1659), 234. 







| Town Schools: 413 - 414, 


" 


INDEX. Pe 
TArdbdi: RAjarim's widow ; becomes regent of | Trimbakraév Dabhdde: Maritha general (1730), 
her son Shivajion the death of herhusband R4jé- || 287, 278-274. 


rim, 252; admits Ramchandrapant to 4 large 
share of power and opposes Shahu's claims, 254 ; 


her two forts Panhdla and Vishdlgad in Kolhapur | 


reduced by Shahu (1709), o5%:Phoud Sdvantof | 


Wadi and the Pant Sachiv maintain her cause 
(1710),255 ; on the death of her son she is removed 
(1712), 255; imprisoned in Sdtira (1730), 273; 
seta up Ram Raja on the desth of Shahn 
(1749), 288-291, ber rapture with Balaji, 291; 
her attempts (1751) to wrest the power from the 
Konkani Hrihmans, 299-904; her reconciliation 


with BAlaji (1753), 24-295 ; her satisfaction ot | 


the Maritha defeat at Panipat, 2). 
Tarbiyatkhan : Moghal commander (1700), 251. 
Targaon : survey, 372- 975 ; village, 590. 

Tarla: village, temple, 690. 
Tarli: river, 14-15. 

“35 : trade centre, 216; territorial changes 

(1777), 297; war preparations at (1790), 297 ; 

attacked (1705) by the Kolhdpur chief, 299; 


-warvey, 351 - 356 ; aub-division details, boundaries, | 


area, aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, 


crops, people, 440-442; town details, temples, | 


Tithdvade : hill-fort, 11; captured by Shivaji | 


(1665), 2259; taken by the Moghals (1689), 249; 
Tayghit : track, 203. 
we: Brihmans, 56. 


Telograph Offices : 213. 
 Telis: cilmen, 96-97. 


Temples: Karid, 473; 

faira and festivals, 510-513; Maholi, 515-519; 
© Sdtira, 569 ; Shingndper, 581 - 586. 
Tenures : 322 - 323, 
Territory : extent of Shahu's (1725), 265. 
Thacker : Major (1517), 301. 
Thikurs : labourers, 107 - 105. 
Thermometer Readings : *6-*7- 
Tirmalis: beggars. 122 
Tobacco: crop of, 166. 
Tolls : 203. 
Tracks: bullock, 20-201 ; cart, 206 ond notes 
1-3. 


4 ‘Trade Centres : 213-216. 
 [raders: 57 - 64. 


Traffic: prs, 196 note z. 
Trichinopoly : ™ 
(1741), 285. 


Trimbakji Denglia: bis insurrection (1817), 300. | 


Mahabaleshvar, legend, 


to the Mardthds | 


| Vaghnalkhs : 


| Vandan: hill-fort, Q; 


| Vasota: 


Tunnel : Sitdra memorial, 560. 


| Tur: cropol, 163. 


U. 
Uchlis : pickpockets, 122-123. 
Udaji Chavhan : plunderer (1714), 257. 


: Udaji Povar : Mardtha officer (1720), 265. 
Dadid : . 


crop of, 164. 

Umbraj : trade centre, 915; village, 597. 

Unsettled Tribes: 15 - Loo. 

Urmodi: river, 14. 

Urun-Islimpur: town, Bhiva Phin's Dargih, 
fair, the Mantris, 597 -600, 

V. 

Vaccination: 415. 

Vadadre : earth-diggers, 97. 

Vaduj: town GOO. 

tiger's claws with which Shivaji 
murdered (1659) Afmlkhan, 296 and note 1. 

Vahagaon : gorge, 202. 

Vaidus : drug hawkers, 123- 124. 

Vairdtgad : Sahyidri spar, 6: hill-fort, 9: fort 
details, the great banian tree at the foot of, 6O1, 

Vakil-ul-Mutlak : Peahwa's title, 295. 

Valva: Sultan Muazzam ot (1685), 246; surren- 
dered to the British (1815), 305; survey, $5) - 
983; sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, 
crops, poople, 442 - 444; town, history, 601-602 

Vaman Pandit: Maritha poet (1673), 534. 

Bajaba Purandhare impri- 
soned in (1788), 207. 

Vanis : Gujarat, 57-58; Lingiyat, 
tha, 60 ; Marwar, 60 - Gl. 

Vanjdris : caravanmen, 109. 

Vinknis: private record-keeper in the Mardtha 
government, poe 


50-60; Mard- 


| Varandba : p=: 201. 


Vardhangad : hill-fort, 12, 461; fort details, 
history, 602-604. 

vardhangad-Machhindragad: Mabsdev bill 
spar, 7-3. 


Varugad: hill-fort, Ll ; fort details, history, GOH - 


+ hill-fort, 7, 11; surprised (1659) by 
taken (1690) by Aurangzeb, 250 ; 
the Mariithas, 253; action near 
Denglia imprisoned in 
the British (1515), 


Vasantgad 
Shivaji, 235; 
taken (1706) by 
(1807), 200 ; Trim bakji 
(1515), 300; surrendered to 
$06, 461. 

Vasna: river, 16, 

hill-fort, 9; captured by Shivaji (1609), 

Prati 


o99: taken by Tai Telin, Parashurdm iret 










(1818), 306. 507 ; tect datatie, Wiletory; GO « 608, 
Vasudeva: beggars, 124, 
Vategaon: village, temples, 608-609, 
Vena: see Yenna, 
Venkdji: Shihdji’s adopted son, 313, 
Vidal: Mr. G,, 39, 
— Villages : 45 ; police, 400; schools, 414. | 
Virdtnagari: old name of Wii, 2M note 3, G14 
Vita : trade centre, 216; town, 609-610, 

W. 
Wages: 1%. a 
Wai: trade centre, 215-214; military post (1464), 
227; under a Bijdpur mobdeddar (1645), 232; 
Shirzeckhin the Moghal general defeated at 
(1636), 247 ; surprised by Rimchandrapant (1696), 
20) ; Nana Fadnavis in (1795), 205 : survey, 253 - 
367; sub-division details, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, crops, peo- || 
ple, 444 - 446; town details, description, temples, | 
itr ares ane, sar phy 610-615, 
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